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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


81VCK  the  first  issue  of  the  following  Treatise,  the  quest  itiii 
of  '^  Human  Aatomatism"  has  largely  engaged  the  attention 
of  that  increasing  portion  of  the  public  mind  which  interests 
itself  in  scientific  enquiry.  The  Address  of  the  eminent 
Physicist  who  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  at  the  Belfast 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  embodied  a  philosophical 
creed  of  which  it  seems  a  necessary  corollary,  that  all  Mental 
as  well  as  bodily  activity,  being  the  outcome  of  the  ^^  poten- 
tialities*' of  Matter,  is  subject  to  Physical  conditions  alone. 
— The  distinguished  Biologist  who  brilliantly  expounded  at 
the  same  Meeting  the  Cartesian  doctrine  that  ^^  Animals  are 
Automata,"  explicitly  maintained  (in  direct  opposition  to 
Descartes  himself)  that  Man  is  only  a  more  complicated  and 
variously-endowed  Automaton:  his  bodily  actions  being 
determined  solely  by  Physical  causes  ;  the  succession  of  his 
Mental  states  depending  entirely  upon  the  molecular  activi- 
ties of  his  Cerebrum ;  and  the  movements  he  is  accustomed 
to  regard  as  expressing  his  feelings,  or  as  executing  his  inten- 
tions, having  their  real  origin  in  Brain-changes,  of  which  those 
feelings  and  intentions  are  the  mere  concomitant  ^^  symbols 
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in  coiisciotisness."* — Professor  Huxley s  pronunciamento  waa 
soon  followed  by  that  of  an  able  Mathematician,  who 
brought  to  that  profoundly  diiBcult  problem  of  "  Body  and 
Mind  "  which  has  exercised  the  greatest  intellects  from  Aris- 
totle to  J.  8.  Mill,  the  training  of  a  skilled  athlete,  who 
knocks  down  with  one  vigorous  blow  any  opponent  unpre- 
pared for  his  peculiar  mode  of  «nttack.  Relying  exclusively 
upon  Physical  experiences,  Professor  Clifford  affirmed  without 
the  smallest  hesitation,-}-  that  as  the  only  thing  which  can 
possibly  be  conceived  to  influence  Matter  is  either  the 
position  or  the  motion  of  surrounding  matter,  the  state- 
ment "  that  the  Will  influences  Matter  "  is  simply  "  non- 
sense;" an  affirmation  which  assumes  that  Professor  Clifford 
knows  all  about  matter  and  its  dynamical  relations,  and 
therefore  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  say  tliat  Mankind 
at  large  are  wrong  in  the  conviction  that  the  movements 
of  their  Bodies  are  in  any  way  directed  by  their  Minds. 

From  the  confidence  with  which  what  are  asserted  to  be 
the  inevitable  conclusions  of  Physiological  science,  are  now 
advanced  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Human  Automatism,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  some  new  facts  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance had  been  discovered,  or  some  more  cogent  deductions 
drawn  from  the  facts  previously  known.  But  after  an  atten- 
tive re- examination  of  the  whole  question,  I  find  nothing  in 
the  results  of  more  recent  researches  to  shake  the  convic- 
tion at  which   I  arrived  nearly  forty  years   ago,!  of  the 

•  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  November,  1874,  p.  577. 
t  "Fortnightly  Review,"  December,  1874.  p.  728. 

X  '*  On  the  Voluntary  and  Instinctive  Actions  uf  Living  Beings,**  in  tbo 
BtUfiburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  132  ;i837). 
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existence  of  a  fundamental  distinction,  not  only  between 
the  Rational  actions  of  sentient  beings  guided  by  experience, 
and  the  Automatic  movements  of  creatures  whose  whole  life 
ifl  obviously  but  the  working  of  a  mechanism, — but  also 
between  those  actions  (common  to  Man  and  intelligent 
bnites)  which  are  determined  by  a  preponderating  attraction 
towards  an  object  present  to  the  consciousness,  and  those 
(peculiar,  as  I  believe,  to  Man)  in  which  there  is,  at  one 
stage  or  another,  that  distinct  purposive  intervention  of  the 
self-conscious  Ego  which  we  designate  Will,  whereby  the 
direction  of  the  activity  is  modified. 

What  modem  research  seems  to  me  to  have  done,  is  to 
elucidate  the  mechanism  of  Automatic  action;  to  define  with 
greater  precision  the  share  it  takes  in  the  diversified  phe« 
nomeoa  of  Animal  life,  psychical  as  well'as  physical ;  and  to 
introduce  a  more  scientific  mode  of  thought  into  the  Physio- 
logical part  of  the  enquiry.  But  in  so  far  as  those  who 
profess  to  be  its  expositors  ignore  the  fundamental  facts  of 
Consciousness  on  which  Descartes  himself  built  up  his  phi- 
losophical fabric,  dwelling  exclusively  on  Physical  action  as 
the  only  thing  with  which  Science  has  to  do,  and  repudiating 
the  doctrine  (based  on  the  universal  experience  of  mankind) 
that  the  Mental  states  which  we  call  Volitions  and  Emotions 
have  a  causative  relation  to  Bodily  changes,  they  appear  to 
me  to  grasp  only  one  half  of  the  problem,  to  see  only  one 
side  of  the  shield  (§  2).  That  the  principle  of  the  Conservation 
of  Energy  holds  good  not  less  in  the  Living  body,  than  in. 
the  Inorganic  world,  I  was  myself  among  the  earliest  to 
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oiaiutain.*  That  in  the  most  powerful  Muscular  effort 
which  can  be  called  forth  by  the  Human  Will,  there  is  no 
more  a  creation  of  Energy  than  in  an  Automatic  convulsion, 
I  believe  as  firmly  as  Professor  Clifford.  And  that  the  genenil 
tendency  of  modern  Scientific  research  is  to  extend  the 
domain  of  Law  to  every  form  of  mundane  change, — the 
belief  in  the  Uniformity  of  Causation  being  now  assumed 
as  axiomatic  in  all  scientific  procedure, — I  recognize  as  fully 
as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  (§  574).  This  tendency  could  not 
be  expressed  more  forcibly,  than  in  the  following  citation 
from  Mr.  H.  Sidgwick's  recent  Treatise : — 

**  The  belief  that  events  are  determinately  related  to  the  state  of 
things  immediately  preceding  them,  is  now  held  hy  all  competent 
thinkers  in  respect  of  all  kinds  of  occunences  except  Human  Volitions. 
It  has  steadily  grown  both  intensively  and  extensively,  both  in  clears 
ness  and  certainty  of  conviction,  and  in  universality  of  application,  aa 
the  human  mind  has  developed  and  human  expeiience  has  been  system* 
atized  and  enlarged.  Step  by  step,  in  successive  depailmcnts  of  fact, 
conflicting  modes  of  thought  have  receded  and  faded,  until  at  length 
they  have  vanished  everywhere,  except  from  this  mysterieus  oitade) 
of  Will.*t 

Before  enquiring,  however,  whether  there  is  adequate 
ground  for  regarding  the  Human  Will  in  this  exceptional 
light,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  basis  there  is  for  the 
assumption  that  the  range  of  Physical  Causation  extends 
itself  from  the  sphere  of  Matter  to  that  of  Mind, — in  other 
words,  that  Moral  Causation  and  Physical  Causation  are 
convertible  terms. 

It  may  be  fairly  urged,  on  one  side,  that  the  tendency  of 

*  "  On  the  Mutual  Rektions  of  the  Vital  and   Physical  Forces^'  i^At/os. 
TransacL^  1850. 
t  •*The  Methods  of  Ethics,*'  p.  47. 
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modern  Scieatific  inyestigatioa  has  been  to  show  that  a  very 
large  proportion  (if  not  the  whole)  of  those  changes  whose 
saocessiou  constitutes  our  Mental  life,  are  determinately 
related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Mental  states  which 
immediately  preceded  them,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
Material  conditions  of  the  Bodily  organism.  The  pure 
Mebiphysician,  who  studies  the  ^^  Laws  of  Thought  **  in 
the  abstract,  as  if  Man  consisted  of  Mind  without  Body, 
no  more  doubts  the  former,  than  the  Physiologist,  who 
works  upwards  from  Body  to  Mind,  and  studies  the 
successions  of  Consciousness  as  functions  of  the  Nervous 
System,  can  question  the  latter.  And  the  Psychologist, 
whose  object  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer) 
18  to  elucidate  ^^not  the  connection  between  internal 
'^  phenomena,  nor  the  connection  between  external  phe- 
'^  nomena,  but  the  connection  between  these  two  oon- 
**  nections,"  and  who  studies  the  relation  between  Psychical 
phenomena  and  Physical  conditions  through  the  whole  range 
of  the  Animal  kingdom,  interpreting  these  phenomena  by  a 
scientific  scrutiny  of  his  own  experiences,  and  applying  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  explanation  of  the  actions  of 
organisms  whose  constitution  resembles  his  own  (this  enquiry 
being  the  special  object  of  the  present  Treatise),  finds  him- 
self  irresistibly  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  Automatism* 
has  a  very  large  share  in  the  life  of  every  Human  being ;  and 
is  thus  naturally  led  to  question  whether  there  is  any  part  of 

*  In  the  term  ''  Antomatism,*'  as  nsed  here  and  elsewhere,  1  include  not 
OKii-i'ly  those  Bodily  bat  those  Mental  activities,  which  are  deter mina/el if 
rthted  to  (or,  in  other  woi'ds,  art  caused  by)  previous  bodily  or  niental  nctivi- 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  df^oioe  or  »e{f'dircction  on  the  ^wirt  of  the  E^pk 
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Han's  action  which  is  exempted  from  the  Law  of  Physical 
Caasation. 

The  corrective  to  this  view,  however,  appears  to  me  to  h€ 
furnished  by  the  intelligent  study  of  that  large  class  of  the 
phenomena  of  Human  Nature,  which  lies  patent  to  every 
trained  observer  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  For  the 
more  carefully  he  studies  these  phenomena,  the  more  clearly 
is  he  led  to  see  that,  as  has  been  pithily  said  by  Emerson,' 
"  Thoughts  rule  the  World;'''*  and  that,  though  the  spheres 
of  moral  and  physical  Causation  impinge  (as  it  were)  upon 
one  another,  they  are  in  themselves  essentially  distinct. 
The  influence  of  a  great  Idea  conceived  by  a  thinker 
in  his  closet,  in  dominating  the  action  ot  an  entire 
Nation,  is  utterly  disproportioned  to  any  conceivable  play 
of  molecular  forces  that  can  be  excited  by  the  Physical 
agency  of  the  thinker  in  putting  his  idea  into  speech 
or  writing.  The  Moral  power  of  the  *'  thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  bum''  in  the  utterances  of  the 
Poet,  cannot  be  correlated,  like  the  mechanical  Energy 
exerted  by  his  muscles  in  the  writing  of  his  verse,  with  the 
quantity  of  food  he  may  have  consumed  in  their  production. 
And  the  new  direction  that  may  be  given  to  the  whole 
course  of  two  lives,  by  the  faintest  expression  of  Emotion  in 
%  tone,  a  look,  or  a  touch,  cannot  be  brought  to  any  common 
measure,  either  with  those  Muscular  contractions,  or  with 
those  molecular  changes  in  Nervous  matter,  which  are  the 
Physical  causes  of  its  manifestation. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  even  when  we  look  at 
Human  action  from  its  Mental  side,  without  any  regard  ta 
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Physical  antecedents,  we  cannot  help  recognizing  in  it  the 
principle  of  Causation  by  character  and  circumstances ;  and 
that  without  the  power  of  prediction  which  we  derive  from 
organized  experience,  as  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Sidgwick 
(Op.  cit  p.  48)^  social  life  would  be  impossible.  But 
while  every  one  admits  the  existence  of  Uniformities  in 
Human  action  which  constitute  the  basis  of  our  Social 
fabric,  every  one  also  admits  that  the  closest  observation  of 
these  Uniformities,  and  the  most  sagacious  analysis  of  their 
conditions,  does  not  justify  anything  more  than  a  '^fore- 
cast" of  the  course  of  action,  either  of  individuals  or  of 
communities,  in  any  given  contingency.  **Who  would 
have  thought  that  he  would  have  done  such  a  thing?"  is 
or:r  frequent  exclamation  in  regard  to  some  one  of  whom  we 
considered  that  we  had  a  most  intimate  knowledge :  that  '^  the 
nnexpected  [in  Politics]  is  what  always  happens,"  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  It  is,  of  course,  open  for  the  Automatist  to 
assert  that  the  element  of  uncertainty  here  arises,  as  in  the 
case  of  weather-forecasts,  from  the  complexity  of  the  con- 
ditions, and  from  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  them; 
and  he  might  fairly  urge,  on  general  grounds,  that  if  we 
could  grasp  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  measure  the 
potency  of  each,  no  **  unconditioned  "  or  self-originating 
eloment  would  be  found  to  have  interfered  with  the  regular 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  But  he  has  no  right  whatever 
to  assume  this.  The  whole  history  of  Science  shows  that 
the  investigation  of  "  residual  phenomena  "  has  been  a  most 
fertile  means  of  discovery  in  regard  to  agencies  not  pre- 
viously suspected.     And  until  it  shall  have  been  proved  that 
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there  are  no  Human  actions  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  "  unconditional  sequence,"  such  an  assumption  cannot 
be  admitted  as  an  adequate  disproof  of  the  testimony  bomo 
by  Human  Consciousness  to  the  opposite  effect  *'  It  is  im- 
"  possible  for  me  to  think,"  says  Mr.  Sidgwick,  (Op. 
cit  p.  51),  "  in  the  moment  of  deliberate  volition,  that 
**  my  volition  is  completely  determined  by  my  formed  cha- 
'•  racter  and  the  motives  acting  upon  it.  The  opposite 
''  conviction  is  so  strong  as  to  be  absolutely  unshaken  by 
^^  the  evidence  brought  against  it.  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be 
"illusory.  ♦  •  ♦  No  amount  of  experience  of  the  sway 
"  of  motives  even  tends  to  make  me  distrust  my  intuitive 
"  consciousness,  that  in  resolving  after  deliberation  I  exer- 
"  cise  free  choice  as  to  which  of  the  motives  acting  on  me 
"  shall  prevail.  Nothing  short  of  absolute  proof  that  this 
"  consciousness  is  erroneous,  could  overcome  the  force  with 
"  which  it  announces  itself  as  certain ;  and  I  cannot  perceive 
'•  that  such  proof  has  been  given." 

It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  belief  entertained  by  all 
men — except  Philosophers — in  their  own  freedom  of  choice 
(within  certain  limits)  between  different  modes  of  action,  is 
an  illusion  of  ignorant  "  common  sense,"  which,  like  the 
vulgar  belief  that  the  sun  moves  round  tlie  earth,  is  utterly 
dispelled  by  the  light  of  Science.  But  the  two  beliefs  rest 
upon  an  entirely  different  basis.  The  latter,  like  other 
erroneous  beliefs  which  arise  in  the  exercise  of  our 
senses,  is  an  inference  from  the  facts  of  Consciousness, 
which  a  more  enlarged  experience  (such  as  that  afforded  by 
almost  every  railway-journey)  shows  to  be  untenable:  the 
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former  is  the  immediate  affirmation  of  CoQRciousness  itself^ 
the  assurance  of  which,  its  constant  recurrence  under  a  great 
variety  of  conditions  only  serves  to  confirm. 

The  direct  Testimony  of  Consciousness  as  to  any  one  of 
its  primal  cognitions,  must  be  held,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of 
higher  account  than  the  deductions  of  Reason  from  data 
afforded  by  other  cognitions ;  constituting,  in  fact,  a  ^'  base 
**  of  verification  "  to  which  all  our  logical  triangulation  must 
be  worked  back,  if  we  desire  to  test  its  validity.  And  no 
fact  of  Consciousness  as  to  which  Mankind  in  general  is  in 
accord,  can  be  disproved  save  by  the  contradiction  afforded 
by  some  other  primary  cognition  of  superior  validity.  For, 
as  has  been  truly  said  by  John  S.  Mill,  ^^  feeling  and 
^^  thought  are  much  more  real  than  anything  else ;  they 
"  are  the  only  things  which  we  directly  know  to  be 
"real."*  We  know  nothing  about  matter,  as  Berkeley 
demonstrated,  except  by  inference  from  the  manner  in 
which  its  states  affect  our  consciousness ;  "  itself  we  do  not 
"  perceive ;  we  are  not  conscious  of  it"  And  hence  those 
so-called  "  experiences,"  on  the  basis  afforded  by  which  the 
whole  fabric  of  Physical  Science  is  built  up,  being  really 
nothing  else  than  ^^  assumptions  to  account  for  our  sen- 
'^  sations  "  (Mill),  can  only  be  accepted  as  valid,  in  so  far  as 
they  accord  with  those  primal  cognitions  which  we  cannot 
dissociate  from  our  own  consciousness  of  personal  agency. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  Professor  Clifford  affirms  {loc.  ciL) 
that  no  interaction  can  possibly  take  place  between  Bodily 
and  Mental  states, — the  Physical  facts  going  along  by  them* 

•  "  Posthumous  EssHyB,"  p.  202. 
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selves,  «nd  the  Mental  facts  going  along  by  themselves,  on 
two  utterly  different  platforms, — he  calls  upon  us  to  receive 
as  the  indubitable  teaching  of  Science,  the  result  of  a  pro* 
cess  of  reasoning  based  upon  one  set  of  experiences  alone ; 
notwithstanding  that  this  is  completely  contradicted  by 
another  set,  which,  as  appealing  much  more  directly  to  our 
own  consciousness,  has  a  stronger  claim  upon  our  accept- 
ance. For  all  Mankind — except  philosopliers  of  Professor 
Clifford's  school — ^accept  it  as  a  fact  "  based  on  the  normal 
"  experience  of  healthy  men  "  that  running  a  pin  into  one's 
flesh  is  the  cause  of  that  mental  state  which  we  call  pain 
(Huxley,  Op.  cit.  p.  574)  ;  a  certain  neurosia^  or  molecular 
change  in  the  Nervous  system,  producing  a  correaponding 
psychosis^  or  affection  of  the  Consciousness.  And,  con- 
versely, since  all  Mankind — except  the  followers  of  Pro- 
fessors Huxley  and  Clifford — accept  it  as  a  fact  "  based  on 
the  normal  experience  of  healthy  men,"  that  the  state  of 
mind  which  we  term  Volition  is  the  cause  of  the  muscular 
movement  that  gives  expression  to  it — a  psychosis  pro- 
ducing the  neurosis  which  calls  forth  Muscular  contraction — 
I  cannot  see  that  this  conviction  can  be  nullified  by  any 
inference  drawn  from  an  order  of  facts  that  is  capable  of  an 
entirely  different  interpretation.  The  doctrine  propounded 
by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  Belfast  lecture,  that  the  feeling 
we  call  Volition  is  not  the  cjuise  of  the  voluntary  act,  but  the 
**  symbol  in  consciousness  "  of  that  state  of  the  Brain  which 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  that  act  (like  the  blowing  of  the 
steam-whistle,  which  signals,  but  does  not  cause,  the 
starting  of  the  locomotive),  and  that  the  strongest  Volition 
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has  therefore  no  power  in  itself  to  call  forth  a  movement, 
seems  to  ne  to  find  its  best  answer  in  the  explicit  statement 
which  he  himself  put  forth  not  many  years  previously,  that 
**  the  belief  that  our  Volition  counts  for  something  as  a  con- 
"  ditiou  in  the  course  of  events,"  is  one  which  "  can  be 
"  verified  experimentally  as  often  as  we  like  to  try,"  and 
therefore  "  stands  upon  the  strongest  foundation  upon 
'^  which  any  belief  can  rest,  and  forms  one  of  our  highest 
"  truths/'  • 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  reasons  latterly  as- 
signed by  Professor  Huxley  for  giving  uf)  this  assured 
belief,  we  find  them  mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  certain 
actions  which  would  be  ordinarily  accounted  Volitional  (as 
being  initiated  by  an  intentional  effort)  in  Man,  can  be 
performed  under  circumstances  which  strongly  indicate  a 
purely  Automatic  causation. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  by  Goltz,  that  a  Frog  from  which  the  Gere- 
brum  has  been  removed,  and  which  (according  to  ordinary  Physiolo* 
gical  doctrine)  has  consequently  lost  the  i>ower  of  voluntary  move- 
ment, will  jump  when  irritated,  the  direction  of  this  movement  being 
affected  by  the  iucidence  of  light  upon  its  eyes ;  though  making  no 
effort  to  feed  itself,  it  will  swallow  food  put  into  its  mouth,  and  may 
thus  be  kept  alive  for  weeks  or  months ;  and  will  utter  its  croak  when 
a  partictilar  part  of  its  back  is  stroked.  But  further,  although,  when 
put  on  the  hand,  the  Frog  sits  there  crouched,  perfectly  quiet,  and 
would  remain  so  unless  stimulated  to  action,  yet  (says  Professor  Hux- 
ley) "  if  the  hand  be  inclined  very  gently  and  slowly,  so  that  the  frog 
- '  would  naturally  slip  off,  the  creatiu*e's  forepaws  are  shifted  on  to  the 
«  edge  of  the  hand  until  he  can  just  prevent  himself  from  falling.  If 
*'  the  turning  of  the  hand  be  continued,  he  mounts  up  with  great  care 
"  and  deliberation^  putting  first  one  leg  forward,  and  then  the  other, 
**  until  he  balances  himself  with  perfect  precision  upon  the  edge,  and 

•  ••  Lay  Sermons,"  p.  160. 
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'*  in  the  turning  of  the  hand  oyer  he  goes  through  the  opposite  net  of 
"  operations,  until  he  comes  to  be  st?ated  in  security  upoi^  the  back  of 
•«  the  hand.*'— {i?'or<n^;<%  Review,  Nov.  1874,  p.  567). 

NoWy  that  Man  is  himself  continually  making  yet  more 
elaborate  adjustments  of  his  muscular  movements,  under 
circumstances  which  forbid  the  idea  that  they  are  in  any  way 
directed  by  his  Conscious  Will,  is  expressly  shown  in  various 
parts  of  the  present  work.  Some  of  these  actions,  as  coughing 
(§  47)  and  sucking  (§  48),  are  originally  or  primarily  Auto- 
mntic;  and  can  be  experimentally  shown  not  to  depend  upon 
Cerebral  instrumentality,  except  when  performed  in  obedience 
to  a  Volitional  mandate.  Others,  as  walking  erect  (§§  16-18), 
are  originally  performed  under  the  conscious  purposive  direc- 
tion of  the  mind  ;  but,  when  they  hare  once  become  habitual, 
they  may  be  repeated  involuntarily,  and  even  unconsciously, 
by  a  secondary  or  acquired  Automatism,  the  mechanism  of 
which  has  constructed  itself  in  virtue  of  the  tendency  of  the 
Nervous  system  to  yrow  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually 
ex(Tcised  (§  278).  And  this  is  equally  true  of  those  more 
special  activities  which  have  been  acquired  by  "  training," 
— such  as  rope-dancing  (§  381),  music-playing  (§  194), 
juggling  with  balls  (§  194),  &c. ;  for  these  may  be  per- 
formed (as  wo  are  accustomed  truly  enough  to  say)  **  me- 
chanically "  by  any  individual  by  whom  they  have  been  so 
habitually  repeated  as  to  have  become  a  "  second  nature.*' 

Of  this  general  principle,  of  which  numerous  examples 
will  htTeafter  come  before  the  reader,  the  following  singu- 
larly curious  illustration,  which  I  have  lately  received  from 
a  trustworthy  source  (a  Clergyman  in  the  North  of  Eng« 
land),  may  be  here  presented  : — 
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**  While  I  was  a  student  in  Dublin  University,  I  was  at  an  evening 
"  party  at  which  a  lady  was  asked  to  play  for  dancing.  Unfortunately 
**  she  had  taken  fieir  too  much  at  supper ;  and  was,  in  fact,  after  she 
**  had  begun  to  play,  so  drunk  as  to  be  totally  unable  to  rise  off  the 
**  stool.  I  was  standing  near  the  piano,  and  saw  her  eyes  close,  her 
"  head  fall  forward,  and  give  every  manifestation  of  sleep  except  snor« 
*'  aloud.  But  her  playing  went  on  in  perfect  time ;  and,  in  fact,  tha 
''  difficulty  was,  when  she  had  ended  a  waltz  or  quadrille,  to  rMskt  htr 
it4>p;  for  when  she  was  shaken  out  of  sleep,  it  was  evidently  her 
intention  to  go  on  the  whole  night.  To  set  her  going  again,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  place  her  hands  on  the  keys,  and  she  would  begin 
*'  a  new  quadrille,  soon  again  ralapsing  into  sleep,  and  yet  continuing 
"  to  play  well.  I  was  studying  a  deep  course  of  Metaphysics  at  the 
"  time,  for  my  degree  in  those  subjects  in  Trinity  College ;  and  the 
'*  case  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind«  I  could  not  account  for 
'*  it  on  any  of  my  then  principles ;  but  I  see  it  perfectly  now." 

I  have  recently  leai-ned,  too,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  experience  in 
Telegraph  offices,  for  transmittera  of  messages,  when  they  have  been  for 
some  time  in  the  service,  to  work  the  instruments  without  conscious 
thought  of  what  they  are  doing.  "  They  read  the  words,"  says  my 
infoi-mant,  "  pass  them  through  their  minds,  and  transfer  them  to 
**  the  sending  part  of  the  apparatus,  just  as  unconsciously  and  auto- 
"matically  as  Wheatstone*s  transmitter  does.  I  have  often  found 
"  myself,"  he  continues,  **  indulging  in  trains  of  thought,  or  even 
listening  to  a  conversation  that  might  be  going  on  near  me,  and  yet 
continue  to  '  receive '  and  '  send*  just  as  if  I  was  giving  my  whole  at-* 
**  tention  to  the  work ;  and  when  I  came  to  see  the  messages  affcer- 
'*  wards,  I  knew  that  they  had  passed  through  my  hands  only  by  the 
handwriting.  Once,  indeed,  when  on  night  duty,  I  became  com- 
pletely unconscious  whilst  sending  a  long  and  monotonous  *  group ' 
"message,  consisting  entirely  of  figures,  and  woke  up  bewildered; 
"  and  had  to  ask  the  receiving  station  '  after  what  ? '  before  I  could 
proceed.  Some  clerks  believe  that  the  work  is  done  more  accurately 
when  done  automatically;  but  I  scarcely  think  this  justified  by 
*'  experience." 


u 


(C 
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However  strange  these  statements  may  seem,  they  find 
their  parallel  in  our  own  familiar  experience.  For  almost 
every  one  who  has  been  much  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud, 
is  well  aware  that  he  may  continue  to  do  this  with  perfect 
ai'ticulatioDy  punctuation,  emphasis,  and  intonation,  while 
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hiH  mind  is  so  completely  engrossed  by  some  entirely  dif- 
ferent subject,  that,  until  his  Attention  is  recalled  to  it,  he 
is  no  more  aware  that  he  is  reading,  or  conscious  of  the 
guidance  he  has  been  receiving  from  his  visual  sense,  than  ia 
the  philosopher  of  the  pursuance  of  his  walk  whilst  his  whole 
mind  is  given  to  the  solution  of  some  knotty  problem  (§  1 17), 
The  only  diflFerence  between  the  case  of  the  reader-aloud  and 
that  of  the  telegraph-clerk,  is  that  the  words  whose  visual 
pictures  have  fallen  on  the  retina,  are  expressed  in  the  one 
case  by  acts  of  vocalisation,  in  the  other  by  a  special  kind  of 
finger-language.  So,  the  case  of  the  musical  performer 
who  continued  to  play  quadrilles  in  her  sleep,  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  ambulatory  thinker ;  a  previously  acquired  suc- 
cession of  movements,  once  initiated,  going  on  without 
conscious  direction;  each  movement  being  suggested  by  that 
which  preceded  it,  and  itself  suggesting  the  next. 

The  same  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  legitimately 
applicable  to  the  case  of  the  French  Sergeant,  on  which  great 
stress  is  laid  by  Prof  Huxley  {}oc,  ciU  p.  668)  as  indicating 
that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Voluntary  action  in  our- 
selves is  really  Automatic.  For,  as  a  consequence  of  a  wound 
in  the  head  received  at  Gravelotte,  this  man  frequently  passed 
spontaneously  into  a  state  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
artificially-induced  Hypnotism,  whose  phenomena  are  de- 
scribed in  the  latter  part  of  this  Treatise  (§§  493 — 500). 
The  essential  peculiarity  of  this  state  is  the  suspension  of 
che  directing  and  controlling  power  of  the  Will ;  so  that  the 
whole  course  of  action  is  determined  Automatically  by  Sug- 
gestion.    And  its  phenomena,  so  far  from   aflFording  any 
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evidence  .that  the  same  is  the  case  in  our  normal  state,  and 
that  what  we  call  Will  is  only  the  "  symbol  in  conscious- 
ness "  of  a  material  change  which  would  equally  take  place 
without  it,  seem  to  me  to  testify  exactly  the  contrary.  For 
He  cannot  help  recognizing  a  marked  diflFerence  between 
the  normal  and  the  abTiormal  8tsitea  of  such  subjects ;  and,  as  I 
think  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  discussion  of  these  and  of 
allied  states  (Chaps.  XIV.,  XV.),  that  difference  essentially 
consists  in  the  suspension  in  the  latter  state  of  that 
Volitional  power,  which  in  the  former  directs  and  controls 
the  successions  of  thought  and  action.  And  on  the  recog- 
nition of  this  difference  will  depend  our  appreciation  of  the 
relative  Moral  "responsibility"  of  the  subjects  of  these 
states,  for  the  same  actions  performed  in  the  normal  and  in 
the  abnormal  conditions  respectively.  Thus  we  should  hold 
the  French  Sergeant  fully  "  responsible  "  for  any  theft  he 
might  commit  when  in  full  possession  of  his  wits  ;  and  yet 
for  the  very  same  action  performed  in  his  Automatic  state, 
we  should  be  ready  to  admit  the  excuse  that  he  had  no 
power  of  self-control  (p.  xxxviii). 

Thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  cases  cited  by  Professor 
Huxley  are  readily  explicable  by  the  principle  of  secondary 
or  acquired  Automatism  first  explicitly  laid  down  by 
Hartley ;  this  taking  the  place  in  Man  (save  as  regards  such 
af;tion8  as  breathing  and  sucking,  which  are  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  infant)  of  those  which  are  primary  or  original 
among  the  lower  animals.  And  I  hold  it  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate inference  from  the  fact  that  certain  actions  of  the 
Frog,  resembling  those  which  Man  might  execute  Volition- 
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ally  under  like  circumstances,  are  performed  Automaticnlly, 
that  a  provision  exists  in  the  inherited  structure  of  the 
Frog,  for  doing  that  which  Man  only  learns  to  do  by 
intentional  "  training," — an  inference  which  all  Physiolo- 
gical study  tends  to  confirm.  For  the  fullest  recognition 
of  Automatism  in  the  performances  of  Goltz's  frog  does 
not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  testimony  of  my  own 
Consciousness,  that  when,  being  called  on  to  balance  my 
body  under  some  unaccustomed  circumstances  (as  in  crossing 
a  stream  on  a  narrow  plank,  or  over  a  series  of  stepping- 
Btones),  I  give  my  whole  attention  to  the  act,  the 
movements  of  my  body  are  executed  under  my  intentional 
direction.  Again,  the  fact  that  various  actions  have  become 
so  familiar  to  me  by  habit  as  t^o  be  performed  Automati- 
cally, affords  no  real  contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  my 
own  Consciousness,  that  when  I  was  first  trained  (or  was 
training  myself)  to  execute  them,  my  Will  issued  the 
mandates  which  were  carried  into  efi'ect  by  my  muscles. 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  piece  of  delicate  handiwork,  such  as 
B  minute  dissection,  or  the  painting  of  a  miniature — requir- 
ing constant  visual  guidance,  and  trained  exactness  of 
muscular  response — can  be  executed  without  a  distinct 
Volitional  direction  of  each  movement  And  I  find  myself 
quite  unable  to  conceive  that  when  I  am  consciously 
attempting,  whether  by  speech  or  by  writing,  to  excite  in 
the  minds  of  my  readers  the  ideas  which  are  present  to  my 
own  consciousness  at  the  moment,  it  is  not  my  Mind  which 
is  putting  my  lips  or  my  hand  in  motion,  but  that  (as 
Professor  Huxley  maintains)  it  is  my  Body  which  is  moving 
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^ — 

9f  itself  J  and  simply  keeping  my  mind  informed  of  its 
movements, 

K  this  doctrine  were  true,  not  only  of  particular  cases, 
bnt  of  Human  life  generally,  it  is  obvious  that  its  stream 
would  flow  on  exactly  as  it  does,  if  we  had  no  Consciousness 
at  all  of  what  we  are  about ;  that  the  actions  and  reactions 
of  the  ^^  ideagenous  molecules  "  would  do  the  work  of  the 
philosopher,  even  if  they  never  generated  ideas  in  his  mind: 
that  he  would  give  forth  its  results  in  books  or  lectures,  not 
from  any  intention  or  desire  that  his  books  should  be  read 
and  his  lectures  heard,  so  as  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  other 
minds  into  relation  with  his  own,  but  simply  because  certain 
molecular  motions  in  his  brain  call  forth  the  movements  of 
gfieech  or  writing;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  the  noblest 
works  of  genius — the  master-pieces  of  the  poet,  the  artist, 
and  the  musician — would  none  the  less  be  produced, 
if  the  "symbols  in  consciousness"  were  never  evoked 
in  their  producers*  nature,  and  would  prove  none  the  less 
attractive  to  other  Automata,  if  the  molecular  movements  of 
their  brains  should  be  equally  incapable  of  exciting  either 
intellectual  or  emotional  activity;  such  activity  being,  to 
use  a  legal  phrase,  mere  "surplusage,"  To  myself  this 
seems  like  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  For  although  I  maintain 
in  the  present  Treatise  that  an  Automatic  action  may  take 
place  in  the  Cerebrum,  which,  without  any  intervention  of 
consciousness,  may  evolve  products  usually  accounted 
Mental,  yet  in  all  such  cases  the  action  takes  place  on  the 
tines  previously  laid  down  by  Volitional  direction;  being 
exactly   parallel,  in   the  case  of  cerebral  action,  to   that 
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Becondary  or  acquired  Automatism,  by  which  particular  kinds 
of  Movement,  originally  acquired  by  "  training,'*  come  to  lie 
performed  "  mechanically.'* 

I  fail  to  find,  then,  in  any  of  the  modern  developmento 
either  of  Physical  or  Physiological  science,  any  adequate 
grounds  for  abandoning  the  position  maintained  in  the 
following  Treatise,  as  to  the  direction  and  control  to 
which  the  Automatic  activity  of  Man  is  subject  in  pro- 
portion to  the  development  of  his  Volitional  power, — that 
is,  the  power  exerted  by  the  Ego  not  only  with  a  distinct 
purpose^  but  with  a  consciousness  of  effort^  the  strength  of 
which  is  the  mark  and  measure  of  its  exercise. 

The  direct  testimony  of  Consciousness,  in  regard  not  only 
to  the  existence  of  this  Volitional  power,  but  also  to  the 
Self-determination  of  the  Ego  in  the  exercise  of  it,  is  borne 
out  by  numerous  other  considerations  of  various  degrees  of 
cogency,  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  each  other ;  the 
aggregate  of  which,  like  that  of  the  mutually-supporting 
outworks  round  a  citadel,  adds  enormously  to  the  strength  of 
the  position,  though  each  independently  might  be  inefficient 
for  its  defence. 

1.  It  is  supported  by  the  very  existence  of  the  Idea 
symbolised  in  the  word  choice;  an  idea  which  we  could 
not  entertain,  if  we  did  not  find  something  answerable 
to  it  in  our  own  subjective  experience.  For  in  ex- 
ternal Nature  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  truly  termed 
"  choice."  If  a  piece  of  Iron  be  brought  within  the  sphere 
of  attraction  of  two  Mairnets  placed  on  oj>posite  sides  of  it. 
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one  near  bat  feeble,  the  other  strong  but  remote*  we  ieel 
nssured  that  it  will  be  drawn  towards  the  one  which  makes 
the  stronger  pull  upon  it ;  and  we  take  its  motion  in  one  or 
the  other  direction,  as  the  indication  of  the  superior  tractive 
fiffce  of  the  magnet  towards  which  it  tends.     To  use  the 
word  "  choice  "  in  such  a  case — to  say  that  the  iron  chooses 
towards  which  of  the*,  magnets  it  shall  move, — would  bo  felt 
by  every  one  a  misapplication  of  the  term.     The  same  would 
b€  the  case  as  regards  any  other  action  determined  by  Phy- 
sical Causation.     And  yet  on  the  Determinist  doctrine,  if  I 
am  attracted  b;  the  temptation  of  an  immediate  but  im- 
nioml  pleasure,  and  am  deterred  from  it  either  by  a  sense  of 
duty  or  by  the  fear  of  the  remote  consequences  of  the  sin,  I 
have  no  more  "  choice  "  as  to  the  course  1  shall  take,  than 
has  the  piece  of  iron  that  is  attracted  in  opposite  directions 
by  two  magnets.     Now  my  contention  is,  not  merely  that  I 
have  a  choice,  but  that  the  ver}*'  existence  of  an  Idea  which 
can  be  derived  from  no  other  source  than  Human  experience, 
confirms  the  testimony  of  my  own  consciousness  to  that 
effect.*   And  the  like  confirmation  is  afforded  by  the  familiar 
reply  "  I  have  no  choice j^^  in  cases  in  which  we  feel  it  to  be 
a  necessity  (whether  physical  or  moral)  that  we  should  take 
a  particular  line  of  action. 

That  in  making  our  Choice,  and  in  acting  upon  it,  we  are 
determined  by  the  ^'preponderance  of  motives,"  I  do  not 
call  ill  question;   the  Self-determining  power  of  the  Will 

*  The  case  seems  to  me  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  notion  of  Foi'ce,  ^vhicb 
it  based  on  our  own  coTiacUyusness  of  effort  in  origiuating  or  in  resisting  Motion 
(§  576). 
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sceniiDg  to  me  to  be  exerted  in  modifying  the  preponderance 
which  the  motives  per  se  would  determine.  The  affirmation 
that  our  actions  are  determined  by  the  strongest  motives, 
appears  to  me,  indeed,  a  mere  truism  ;  being  only  another 
mode  of  saying  that  the  motive  which  prevails  is  the 
strongest  For  we  have  no  other  test  of  the  relative  strength 
of  motives,  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  our  experience  of 
their  action  in  each  individual  case.  If  we  put  into  a 
balance  two  bodies  of  known  densities,  we  can  predict,  by 
the  comparison  of  their  dimensions,  which  will  preponderate. 
But,  if  the  density  of  one  or  both  is  unknown,  we  can  only 
determine  which  is  the  heavier  by  seeing  which  scale  goes 
down.  And  so  we  can  have  no  other  measure  of  the  relative 
strength  of  Motives  of  diflferent  orders,  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  their  respective  effects  in  the  determination  of 
the  conduct.  Now,  all  experience  shows  that  Motives  which 
may  exert  a  preponderating  influence  at  one  moment,  are 
comparatively  powerless  at  another;  on  the  other  hand, 
Motives  whose  influence  at  one  moment  is  scarcely  felt,  may 
come  to  acquire  a  force  that  makes  them  far  outweigh  those 
which  at  first  over-balanced  them.  This  is  especially  ap- 
parent when  we  exert  our  Volitional  power  of  '*  self- 
control  "  to  check  the  immediate  action  which  is  prompted 
by  some  Automatic  impulse;  time  being  thus  gained  for 
the  excited  feeling  to  subside,  and  for  the  "second 
thoughts"  of  the  higher  Reason  to  make  tliemselves  heard.* 

•  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  "second  thoughts  are  best"  hor  tht 
tmmediate  impulse  may  be  a  bemvoltiU  one,  and  the  ''sec  nd  though tn' 
itliberafcly  ieJJish, 
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And  a  further  reflection  on  our  own  mental  experi- 
ences will  satisfy  us,  that  these  variations  in  the  relative 
strength  of  Motives  mainly  arise  from  the  degree  of  Atten- 
tion that  we  give  to  each  respectively.  An  excited  Feeling 
which  would  soon  die-out  if  left  to  itself,  will  retain  its 
potency,  or  even  gain  augmented  force,  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  brood  over  it;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of 
those  remoter  considerations  which  deliberation  suirspestd, 
increases  in  proportion  as  they  are  dwelt  on.  And  just  as,  in 
the  case  of  the  two  magnets,  we  may  reverse  their  relative 
attractions  by  changing  their  respective  distances  from  the 
iron  between  thera,  so  can  each  £go  who  has  acquit  ed  the 
power  of  directing  his  own  course  of  Thought  and  Feeling, 
alter  the  relative  potency  of  different  motives  or  sets  of 
motives,  by  determincUely  directing  his  attention  to  those 
which  would  draw  him  in  one  direction,  and  by  partially  or 
completely  excluding  those  of  an  opposite  tendency  from  his 
mental  view. 

If  it  be  urged  by  the  Automatist  that  this  fixation  of  the 
Ego's  attention  on  one  set  of  motives  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other,  is  really  due  to  the  superior  strength  of  the  motive 
(supplied  by  his  previously-formed  character)  which  leads 
him  to  desire  so  to  fix  it,  I  reply  that  no  experience  of  which 
I  am  conscious  is  more  real  to  me,  than  that  if  I  did  not 
make  an  effort  to  keep  my  attention  fixed,  the  desire  alone 
would  fail  to  do  it.  I  am  further  conscious  that  a  great 
deal  more  is  ^/ taken  out  of  me"  (to  use  an  expressive 
colloquialism)  by  the  prolongation  of  such  a  struggle,  than 
by  a   far    larger   measure   of  undistracted  mental    action 
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And  I  ask,  ^^  Why,  on  the  Antomatist  theory,  should  thin 
"  be?  *' — To  myself  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  in  the  control  he 
thus  acquires  over  the  Automatism  of  his  nature,  tiiat  Man's 
freedom  of  choice  essentially  consists ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
band,  it  is  in  virtue  of  his  want  of  power  to  gain  a  complete 
oostrol,  that  Mx?,  freedom  is  limited. 

TUmr^iew  seems  to  me  to  find  its  strongest  support  in  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  been  most  largely  and  most 
successfully  engaged  in  the  Education  of  the  young.  For, 
as  I  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  learning,  they  watch 
for  the  dawn  of  this  power  of  reflection  and  deliberation  in 
the  child,  endeavour  to  strengthen  his  feeble  resolution  by 
judicious  encouragement,  lead  him  to  reflect  upon  the  con- 
sequences of  his  misdoing  to  himself  or  to  others,  and  give 
additional  force  to  his  sense  of  Duty  by  earnest  appeals  to 
it,  so  as  to  sustain  him  in  a  conflict  to  which  he  is  as  yet 
unequal  if  left  to  himself;  but  at  the  same  time  they  make 
him  feel  that  he  must  not  always  expect  such  help,  and  that 
it  rests  with  himself,  by  habitually  fixing  his  attention  upon 
what  his  Reason  and  his  Moral  Sense  tell  him  he  ou^At  to 
do,  to  be  able  to  will  to  do  it  against  his  inclination. 

ISq  experience  is  so  remarkable  in  its  bearing  on  thip 
question,  as  that  of  the  Philanthropic  men  and  womeii  who 
have  taken  the  largest  and  most  efficient  share  in  the  work 
of  Juvenile  Reformation.  For  they  have  to  deal  with  a 
class  of  boys  and  girls,  who  have  grown  up  to  a  most  un- 
manageable age,  in  habits  of  entire  unrestrainedness  of 
Thought  and  Feeling,  and  in  no  more  restrainedness  of 
Action  than  has  been  imposed  on  thora  by  external  coercion 
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or  by  fear  of  punishment.  These  young  "  reprobates  "  have 
nut  the  least  idea  of  self-control,  or  of  doing  anything  else 
than  that  wliich  their  inclinations  prompt;  their  notions  of 
"right"  are  all  based  upon  limited  self-interest;  and  they 
hold  everything  to  be  "  wrong*'  which  interferes  with  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  own  **  rights.*'  Now  the  first 
lesson  that  has  to  be  taught  them  is  that  of  obedience  to 
discipline,  for  which  punishment  has  often  to  be  used  as  a 
motive.  But  in  proportion  as  the  habit  of  a6?{/'-control  is 
acquired,  appeals  to  the  better  nature  come  to  have  a  force 
superior  to  that  of  mere  coercion :  and  the  greatest  success  is 
attained  when  that  controlling  power  is  spontaneously  exerted 
under  the  direction  of  the  ought  Kst  ought  not.  So,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  dormant  Moral  Seose,  the  first  teaching 
goes  to  show  that  what  the  pupil  considers  his  [or  her] 
"  rights  *'  are  some  one  else's  "  wrongs  " ;  and  the  Goldea 
Rule  ia  enforced  by  the  practical  applications  which  are 
found  most  suitable  to  impress  it  on  each  individual  nature. 
Thus  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  development  of  that  higher 
Moral  sense,  on  which  the  principle  of  Religious  obligation 
is  most  securely  based  (§§  209-215).  But  the  result  of  the 
most  successful  effort  in  this  direction  is  only  considered  to 
have  been  attained,  when  the  subject  of  it  has  been 
awakened  to  a  full  consciousness  of  possessing  a  power 
icithin  himself  to  resist  temptation  and  to  act  as  duly 
directs ;  which  power  it  rests  with  himself  to  exert,  and  for 
ihe  non-exercise  of  which  he  is  responsible.* 

*  My  information  on  this  subject  is  mainly  derived  from  my  sister,   Mu| 
CiSpeulcr ;  tUaa  whom  no  one  caQ  speak  with  a  gitiatcr  weight  of  authonij. 
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Of  coui'se  it  will  be  replied  by  the  Automatist,  that  all  snob 
"  training  *'  is  part  of  the  external  influences  which  go  to  the 
formation  of  the  Character ;  and  that  its  efficacy  depends  upon  the 
defirree  in  which  the  sense  of  Duty  can  be  thus  developed  bj'  judicious 
culture  into  eifirient  predominanca  But  I  affirm  it  to  be  a  muttor  of 
notorious  expeiience,  that  it  is  the  reiteration  of  the  assurance  that 
the  Child  or  Juvenile  offender  can  govern  his  temper,  if  he  wiU  try 
hard  enough  ;  that  he  can  overcome  a  difficulty,  if  he  will  summon 
courage  to  make  a  vigorous  effort ;  that  he  can  choose  and  act  upon 
the  right,  in  spite  of  strong  temptation  to  do  wrong,  by  determinattly 
keeping  before  hia  mind  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  duty, — which 
constitutes  the  most  effectual  means  of  calling  forth  that  power  of 
**  Self-control,"  which  the  most  enlightened  Wiitcrs  of  antiquity,  and 
the  most  successful  of  modem  Educators,  concur  in  regarding  as  the 
most  valuable  result  alike  of  Moral  and  of  Intellectual  discipline. — ^To 
the  consistent  Automatist,  who  denies  the  existence  in  the  Ego  of  any 
self-determining  power,  and  who  put^  his  whole  trust  in  the  Motives 
brought  to  bear  from  without,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  try  can 
really  haye  no  more  meaning  than  the  word  choice, 

2.  That  the  self-conscionsne-ss  of  Freedom  involved  in  the 
very  idea  of  choice  is  not  illusory,  is  further  indicated  by  the 
universal  existence  of  a  Moral  Consciousness  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  the  notion  of  Automatism.  The  conception 
of  Freedom,  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  remarks  (Op.  cit  p.  50), 
"  ia,  so  to  say,  the  pivot  upon  which  our  Moral  senti- 
"  ments  naturally  play."  Our  feelings  of  approval  and  dis- 
approval in  regard  to  Human  conduct,  are  of  an  order 
quite  diflferent  from  those  we  entertain  in  regard  to 
any  kind  of  Mechanical  action.  I  have  no  moral  appro- 
bation for  a  chronometer  whose  perfect  time-keeping  gives 
the  true  pla«'e  of  a  ship  at  sea,  or  the  true  longitude  of  a 
transit -station ;  such  as  I  have  for  the  maker  of  tliat 
chronometer,  whom  I  know  to  have  put  forth  his  utmost 
skill  in  its  construction,  careless  of  advantage  to  liimself. 
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but  thinking  only  of  the  human  lives  he  helps  to  save,  or 
the  accuracy  of  the  scientific  researches  in  which  he  thus 
I)ear8  an  honourable  part.  Nor  have  I  any  moral  dis- 
approval for  a  watch  whose  stopping  or  bad-going  causes 
uie  to  incur  serious  detriment  by  missing  a  railway-train  ; 
such  as  I  have  for  the  workman  whose  carelessness  in  put- 
ting that  watch  together  proves  to  be  the  occasion  of  my 
misfortune.  Yet,  upon  the  Automatist  theory,  neither  of 
these  Human  agents  could  help  doing  exactly  what  he  did ; 
and  I  am  therefore  alike  unreasonable  in  blaming  the  man 
who  has  caused  me  injury,  and  in  commending  the  man 
who  has  done  good  service.  So,  again,  our  feelings,  in 
regard  to  the  actions  of  brutes,  or  of  human  beings  whose 
bruto  condition  seems  to  justify  us  in  considering  them  as 
Automata  (§  8),  are  very  different  from  those  with  which  we 
view  the  like  actions  of  men  whom  we  regard  as  possessing 
a  self-regulating  power.*  We  should  never  think  of  blaming 
a  wasp  for  stinging  us,  or  a  poisonous  snake  for  biting  us ; 
neither  do  we  esteem  a  bee  deserving  of  credit  for  its 
industry  in  laying  up  honey  for  our  use,  or  deem  the  silk- 
worm an  object  of  gratitude  for  the  toilsome  ingenuity  with 
which  it  spins  the  cocoon  whose  thread  furnishes  the  mate- 
rial of  our  most  beautiful  fabrics ; — each  of  these  creatures 

*  See  the  "  Psychologio  Naturelle"  of  M.  Prosper  Despine  ;  in  whi^h  \\m 
mental  mechanism  of  Crime  b  8tu(iic<l  from  nature,  under  the  gtu< lance  of 
Tiew8  as  to  the  relation  Ixstwecn  the  Automatism  of  Man's  nature  and  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  Will,  which  essentially  correspond  with  those  set  forth 
ill  the  present  work.  A  large  pro[iortion  of  Criminal  oircudei's,  according  to 
M.  DcKpine,  are  so  devoid  of  Moral  Sense,  that  they  must  be  accounted 
'*  moral  idiots  ;*'  and  in  mun>  more,  that.  u«.«iSo  is  tempururily  overborne  by  i 
IfttSiivn  which  the  sub'^ut  of  it  has  never  been  tnuued  to  contruL 
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doing  that  which  it  is  its  "  nature  "  to  do,  and  having  no 
power  to  do  otherwise.  We  make  the  like  allowance  for 
young  children,  or  even  for  *' children  of  a  larger  growth  '* 
(§  337),  in  whom  the  moral  sense  and  the  power  of  solf- 
control  have  not  yet  been  developed ;  as  we  do  also  for  the 
Insane,  who  are  either  deficient  in  the  power  of  self-direction, 
or  whose  will  is  overborne  by  some  uncontrollable  impulse 
(§  657).  We  hold  them  "  not  responsible"  for  any  injury  they 
may  do  us;  and  justify  the  discipline  to  which  we  subject 
them,  as  alike  needful  for  the  welfare  of  society  at  large,  and 
likely  to  be  beneficial  to  themselves.  But  we  view  in  a  very 
difierent  light  the  acts  of  simple  recklessness,  (still  more 
those  of  deliberate  selfishness,  and  yet  more  again  those  of 
treacherous  and  unmanly  brutality,  that  are  committed  by 
men  who  knowing  better  have  preferred  the  worse  ;  acting  on 
the  suggestions  of  slothful  folly,  or  the  cool  calculations  of 
self-interest,  or  the  fierce  impulses  of  malignant  passion, 
without  regard  to  the  sufferings  which  their  misdeeds  may 
bring  upon  others. 

When,  for  example,  a  man  throws  down  stones  from  a  hou^e-top 
without  looking  to  see  who  is  below,  or  tires  a  pistol  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare  without  care  as  to  who  may  be  in  the  line  of  the  bullet, 
not  only  does  the  law  regaixi  him  as  fully  **  responsible  "  for  any  injury 
that  may  be  caused  by  his  act  (holding  him  guilty  of  murder  if  death 
ensues),  but  public  feeling  sanctions  the  infliction  of  severe  punish- 
ment, although  he  had  not  intended  to  do  harm  to  anyone;  and  thit 
because  he  could  have  helped  doing  what  he  did,  and  must  have  u'C- 
fully  shut  his  eyes  to  its  possible  or  probable  consequences. — So,  when 
a  man  deliberately  plans  to  blow  up  a  bouse  or  a  ship,  at  the  sacrifico 
of  scores  or  (it  may  be)  of  hundi*eds  of  human  lives,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  a  few  scores  or  hundreds  of  pounds  by  a  fraudulent  policy  of 
insurance,  the  primary  instincts  of  humanity  would  protest  against 
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his  being  panished  with  a  view  merely  to  the  preTQAtion  of  similar 
orimes  and  to  his  own  reformation,  and  eyeryonft  leaU  that  ho 
*'  richly  deserves  "  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  law.* — And  wo  ha^e 
no  terms  of  reprobation  strong  enough  for  the  cowardly  ferocity  of  a 
Nana  Sahib ;  who  gratified  his  hatred  of  the  British  to  whom  he  iMlf 
previously  professed  to  be  a  friend,  by  the  brutal  murder  Of  ift# 
defenceless  women  and  children  who  had  trusted  themselves  to  htf 
protection;  and  who,  if  he  had  been  taken  *' red-hand,"  would 
assui-edly  have  been  deemed  by  the  world  in  general  a  fitting  object 
of  ••  retributive  justice." 

But,  as  has  been  pithily  remarked,  if  vice  and  yirtae  are 
products  like  sugar  and  vitriol,  the  laws  of  whose  produc- 
tion Science  may  be  expected  to  discover,  "  it  will  be  as 
^^  irrational  to  feel  indignation  at  base  and  cowardly  actions,  afl 
'^  it  would  be  to  feel  angry  about  the  chemical  affinities.'* 
And  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  irrationality,  on  the 
Autoraatist  hypothesis,  of  the  moral  approval  we  feel  for 
acta  of  noble  self-sacrifice ; — such  as  that  of  the  steersman  of 
the  burning  ship,  who  held  his  place  at  the  wheel,  so  as  to 
run  the  ship  towards  shore,  though  the  fire  beneath  was 
roasting  the  soles  of  his  feet ; — or  that  of  the  handful  of  brave 
men  who  blew  open  the  gate  of  Delhi,  the  stronghold  of 
the  Indian  mutineers,  in  the  face  of  what  seemed  certain 
annihilation; — or  that  of  the  six  hundred  soldiers  who  kept 
their  stations  on  the  deck  of  the  sinking  Birkenhead^  while 
the  women  and  children  were  being  lowered  into  the  boats. 
Could  we  entertain  that  feeling,  if  we  really  believed  the  men 
whose  deeds  and  sufferings  we  hold  among  our  most  precious 
memories,  to  be  nothing  more  than  well-regulated  machines  ? 

*  I  here  allude  not  merely  to  the  recent  Bremerhaven  explosion,  bat  to  • 
esse  in  which  the  blowing  up  of  a  pile  of  building  that  contained  two  hun- 
dred people,  was  attempted  in  Glasgow,  fortunately  without  success,  when  I 
studying  in  Ediubuigh  about  forty  years  since. 
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One  of  the  most  admirable  sayings  of  Fred.  W.  RobertsoD 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  his  reply  to  the  remonstranc** 
addressed  to  him  by  one  of  his  churchwardens,  as  to  the 
displeasing  eflectof  the  outspokenness  of  his  preaching  upon 
some  of  the  principal  supporters  of  his  church.  "  I  don't 
"  care,*'  he  said  ;  meaning,  of  course,  "  I  must  preach  as  my 
"  own  sense  of  duty  prompts  me.'* — "  You  know  what  *  don't 
"  care  *  came  to  ?  "  said  the  remonstrator. — '*  Yes,  sir,"  replied 
Robertson,  "  it  came  to  Calvary."  That  the  sympathetic 
thrill  which  every  true  Christian  disciple  must  feel  when  he 
realises  the  full  force  of  these  pregnant  words,  is  the  illusion 
of  an  unenlightened  nature,  which  the  revelations  of  Science 
will  dispel  by  proving  their  uttcrer  to  have  been  an  Auto- 
maton whose  choice  between  duty  and  self-interest  waa 
determined  solely  by  "  circumstances,"  may  be  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  unimpassioned  closet-philosopher ;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  all  who,  like  Robertson,  make  the  sublimest  of  all 
acts  of  self-sacrifice  the  rule  and  guide  of  their  own  lives, 
recognises  in  such  sacrifice  a  Moral  power  far  transcending 
in  probative  value  any  logical  deduction  of  the  Intellect, 

3.  I  find  the  embodiment  of  that  Moral  consciousness  in 
all  Language  and  Literature ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  judg- 
ment of  Ethical  philosophers  as  to  the  nature  and  source  of 
the  fundamental  distinction  betwen  right  and  mrong^  and 
whatever  may  be 'the  direction  given  to  that  notion  by  the 
NJ/xos  by  which  the  judgment  of  each  individual  is  shaped 
as  to  nhaZ  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  (§  292),  the  sense  in 
which  these  terms  are  universally  accepted  is  based  on  the 
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idea  of  a  ^Z/'-deter mining  capability  to  do  the  right  and  to 
wooid  the  wrong.*  This  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear,  when 
we  compare  this  acceptation  with  the  sense  we  attach  to  the 
very  same  words  when  applied  (figuratively)  to  a  piece  of  pure 
Mechanism.  If  I  say  that  my  watch  goes  "  right,"  I  do  not 
assign  to  it  any  moral  credit,  but  merely  mean  that  it  keeps 
time  well.  And  if  I  say  that  it  goes  "  wrong,"  I  do  not 
speak  of  it  as  an  object  of  blame,  but  merely  mean  that  it 
wants  regulating. 

If  the  "  wrong"  movement  of  the  self-acting  points  of  a 
Railway  gives  such  a  direction  to  the  train  which  passes 
over  them  as  causes  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  life,  we  do  not 
imply  by  our  use  of  the  word  the  moral  criminality  with 
which  ive  charge  a  pointsman  whose  drunken  carelessness 
has  brought  about  a  similar  calamity.  The  .machine  could 
not  help  acting  as  it  did ;  we  assume  that  the  pointsman 
could.  If  the  machine  proves  to  have  been  ill-constructed, 
or  to  have  got  out  of  order  by  neglect,  we  blame  the  man 

*  It  is  not  a  little  instmctive  to  find  the  Moral  Intnltioiis  of  men  like 
Prof.  Clifford  rising  np  to  assert  themselves  against  their  Philosophy.  In  his 
Lecture  on  "Right  and  Wrong  **{F n'tnightlff  Revieto,  Dec,  1875),  it  is  distinctly 
tiHrmed  not  only  that  there  is  a  Moral  Sense  or  Conscience,  wliich  is  "  the  whole 
''ag'.^regate  of  our  feelings  about  rif^ht  or  wrong,  regarded  as  tending  to  make 
"  ns  do  the  right  actions  and  avoid  the  wrong  ones, "  but,  that  there  are  jp.elinga 
uf  moral  approval  ami  disapproval  which  imply  "choice  ; "  that  "  a  particular 
*'  motive  is  made  to  prevail  by  the  fixing  the  attention  upon  that  class  of  re- 
'*  mombored  things  which  calls  up  the  motive,"  and  that  in  so  far  as  this  act  of 
i]i lifting  the  attention  is  voluntary,  **  1  am  responsible  because  I  made  the 
'* choice  ;*'  and  that  "within  ceitain  limits  I  am  res|ionsiblo  for  what  I  am 
"now,  because  within  certain  limits  I  have  made  myself."  In  all  this  he 
seems  to  mc  implicitly  to  recognize  that  direction  of  Hodily  action  by  the 
Mind  of  the  E.i^o,  which  in  his  previous  Lecture  he  di.stinr:tly  denied  (p.  xxi.) ; 
and,  whilst  still  upholding  the  principle  of  Uniformity  of  Sequence,  to  sur- 
nsudcr  all  that  essentially  constitutes  Automaiism. 
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whom  we  believe  to  have  been  in  fault;  but  if  its  working 
was  deranged  by  a  snow-storm  of  unprecedented  violence, 
we  cannot  say  that  any  one  is  chargeable  with  moral 
"wrong."  So,  if  the  pointsman  can  excuse  himself  by 
showing  that  he  had  been  on  duty  for  eight-and-forty  h<nir8 
continuously,  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  we  ehift 
the  blame  on  the  Directors  who  wrongly  overtaxed  his  brain ; 
whilst,  if  it  turns  out  that  his  inattention  was  due,  neither  to 
drunkeuness  nor  to  over-fatigue,  but  to  sudden  illness,  we 
oannot  say  that  any  one  was  in  fault  But,  on  the  Automa- 
tist  theory,  the  pointsman  could  no  more  help  getting  drunk, 
than,  when  drunk,  he  could  help  neglecting  his  work ;  and 
the  railway-directors  could  no  more  help  keeping  the  points- 
man on  duty  for  forty-eight  hours,  than  he  could  help 
the  bewilderment  which  was  caused  by  this  overstrain  of 
his  powers.  And,  neither  the  drunken  pointsman  nor  the 
reckless  directors  were  any  more  morally  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  life,  in  the  one  case,  than  were  the  self-acting  points 
in  the  other  :  each  being  a  machine  whose  movements  were 
determined  by  the  law  of  its  construction  and  the  conditions 
in  which  it  was  placed  ;  and  the  term  **  wrong,"  as  applied 
to  the  action  of  the  man,  having  no  other  meaning  than  it 
has  when  applied  to  the  working  of  the  self-acting  points. 
— The  Moral  Consciousness  of  Mankind  protests  against 
such  an  identification. 

So,  again,  I  am  unable  to  attach  any  definite  import  iK\ 
such  words  as  iyKparcia,  (Toiippotrvvr)^  continent ia^  or  temperantia^ 
— to  see  any  meaning  in  the  ancient  proverb  that  "  he  that  is 
'*  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruletli 
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y  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"— -or  to  feel  any  admira- 
tion for  the  hero  who  '^has  gained  that  gieatest  of  all  victories, 
"  the  victory  over  himself,"  if  the  course  of  action  results  from 
no  other  agency  than  either  physical  or  mental  Automatism, 
and  no  independent  power  be  put  forth  by  the  Ego  in  deter- 
mining it.  And  if  I  felt  obliged  to  accept  that  doctrine  as 
S(!ientific  truth,  I  should  look  to  its  honest  and  consistent 
npplication  to  the  training  of  the  young  as  the  greatest  of 
social  calamities.  For  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  para* 
lysing  to  every  virtuous  effort,  more  withering  to  every 
noble  aspiration,  than  that  our  children  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  belief  that  their  characters  are  entirely  formed  f(yr 
them  by  "  heredity  "  and  "  environments  *' ;  that  they  musi 
do  whatever  their  respective  characters  impel  them  to  do ; 
that  they  have  no  other  power  of  resisting  temptations  to  evil, 
than  such  as  may  spontaneously  arise  from  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  of  what  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  do ; 
that  if  this  motive  proves  too  weak,  they  can  do  nothing  oj 
themselves  to  intensify  and  strengthen  it;  that  the  notion 
of  <^  summoning  their  resolution,"  or  "  bracing  themselver 
"  for  the  conflict,"  is  altogether  a  delusion ;  that,  in  fine, 
they  are  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  is  floating  down- 
stream in  a  boat  without  oars,  towards  a  dangerous  cataract, 
and  can  only  be  rescued  by  the  interposition  of  some  Deusex 
ftiaehind. — How  the  perception  of  this,  as  the  logical  outcome 
of  <he  doctrine  rf  Automatism,  weighed  "like  an  incubus" 
upon  the  spirit  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  when  he  first  full} 
awoke  to  it,  he  has  himself  told  us  in  his  Autobiography 
Q).  169).  **  1  felt,"  he  says,  "  as  if  I  was  scientifically  proved 
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"  to  be  the  helpless  slave  of  antecedent  circumstanoee ;  aa 
"  if  my  character  and  that  of  all  others  had  been  formed  for 
"  na  ])y  agencies  beyond  our  control,  and  was  wholly  out  of 
**  onr  own  power."  And  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  whiJo 
continuing  to  advocate  os  scientific  truth  the  determination 
of  human  conduct  by  the  formed  character  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  while  excluding  any  interference,  at  the  final 
olage,  with  the  strict  sequence  of  cause  and  eflect,  he  impli- 
citly admitted  the  independence  or  unconditioned  agency  of 
the  Ego  in  the  formation  of  his  character.  "  I  saw/'  he 
says,  "  that  though  our  character  is  formed  by  circumstances, 
'*  our  own  desires  can  do  much  to  shape  those  circum- 
"  stances ;  and  that  what  is  really  inspiriting  and  ennobling 
*•  in  the  doctrine  of  Freewill,  is  the  conviction  that  we  have 
'^  real  power  over  the  formation  of  our  onm  character  ;  that  our 
**  will,  by  influencing  some  of  our  circumstances,  can  modify 
"  our  future  habits  and  capacities  of  willing."  I  can  attach  no 
otlier  meaning  to  this  remarkable  passage  (the  teaching  of 
which  is  more  fully  developed  in  chap.  i.  of  Book  VL  of  the 
"  System  of  Logic"),  than  that  it  recognises  a  factor  in  the 
formation  of  our  characters,  which  is  something  else  than 
"  heredity /?Zm5  environments."  For  I  can  scarcely  suppose 
J.  S.  Mill  not  to  have  seen  that  if  a  man's  desires  are  them- 
selves the  results  of  antecedent  "  circumstances,"  the  incu- 
bus of  hopeless  slavery  to  those  circumstances  can  no  more 
be  removed  by  any  desires  for  self-improvement  which  ex 
hypotliesi  arise  out  of  them,  than  a  weight  which  bears  down 
on  a  man's  shoulders  can  be  lifted  oflF  by  its  own  pressure. 
And  any  one  whc  roads  in  De  Quincey's  "  Confessions ''  the 
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graphic  narrative  of  his  miserable  experiences  from  the 
abuse  of  opium  (§  543),  will  see  how  ineffectual  are  the 
strongest  desires^  without  the  will  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

4.  It  may  be  confidently  stated  as  a  result  of  universal 
('Xi>erience,  that  our  "  capacity  of  willing,"  that  is,  of  giving 
a  preponderance  to  the  motive  on  which  we  elect  to  act, 
depends,  first,  upon  our  conviction  that  we  really  have  such 
a  self-determining  power,  and,  secondly^  upon  our  habitual 
exercise  of  it  The  case  which  is  unfortunately  but  too 
common,  of  a  man  who  habitually  gives  way  to  the  desire 
for  Alcoholic  excitement,  and  is  ruining  himself  and  his 
family  by  his  self-abandonment,  will  bring  into  distinct 
view  the  practical  bearing  of  the  antagonistic  doctrines. 

The  Automatism  of  his  nature  (purely  physical  so  far 
as  the  bodily  craving  for  Alcohol  is  concerned,  §  155, 
but  including,  in  most  cases,  some  play  of  social  in- 
stincts) furnishes  an  aggregate  of  powerful  attractions  to 
the  present  gratification.  On  the  other  side  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  Moral  deterrents,  which,  when  the  Attention  is 
fixed  upon  them  in  the  absence  of  the  attractive  object, 
have  a  decided  preponderance,  so  far  as  the  desires  are  con- 
cerned. The  slave  of  intemperance  is  often  ready  to  cry 
out,  **  0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
"  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" — and  he  proves  his  sincerity 
by  his  readiness  to  take  every  indirect  precaution  that  does 
not  interfere  with  his  personal  liberty.  But  when  the  temp- 
tation recurs,  the  force  of  the  attraction  is  intensified  by  its 
actual  presence:  the  direct  sensory   presentation   makes  a 
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more  vivid  impression  than  the  ideal  representation  of  the 
deterrent  motives ;  and  the  balaDce,  which  previously  turned 
against  the  indulgence,  now  preponderates  in  favour  of  it. 
What,  then,  is  it  witliin  the  power  of  the  Ego  to  do?  On 
the  Automatist  theory,  notldng.  For  not  only  is  he  unable 
to  call  to  his  aid  any  motive  which  does  not  spontaneously 
arise,  but  he  cannot  make  any  alteration  in  the  relative 
strength  of  the  motives  which  are  actually  present  to  his 
consciousness.  He  8a3's,  to  himself  and  to  others,  "  I  could 
^^  not  help  yielding  " ;  and  Automatism  sanctions  the  plea. 
Society  may  be  justified  in  imposing  on  him  either  restraint 
or  punishment,  alike  for  its  own  security  and  for  his  welfare ; 
but  no  consistent  Automatist  can  regard  him  as  an  object  of 
the  moral  reprobation  which  we  instinctively  feel  for  the  self- 
degraded  sot;  and  experience  shows  that  the  system  of 
external  repression  almost  invariably  loses  its  potency  as  a 
deterrent,  as  soon  as  the  restraining  influence  is  withdrawn. 
Now,  althougii  I  hold  it  beyond  question  that  a  state  may 
be  induced  by  habitual  Alcoholic  indulgence,  in  which  the 
unhappy  subject  of  it  loses  all  power  of  resistance  (§§  544- 
547),  I  affirm  it  to  be  "  the  normal  experience  of  healthy 
'*  men,"  that  tlie  ordinary  toper  ha^  such  a  power  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  decadence,  and  that  he  is  justly  held  culpable 
for  not  exerting  it  This  power  is  exercised  in  the  deter- 
minnte  fixation  of  the  Ego's  attention  on  the  deterrent 
motives  which  he  knows  ought  to  prevail,  and  in  the  deter- 
nnnate  withdrawal  of  his  mental  vision  from  the  attraction 
which  he  knows  ought  not  to  prevail;  so  that  the  intensifica- 
tion of  the  former,  and  the  weakening  of  the  latter  give  to  the 
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elaims  of  duty  a  preponderating  force  in  the  regqlation  of 
the  conduct  The  deliverance  of  the  universal  experience  of 
Mankind  upon  this  point,  seems  to  me  to  take  a  rank  equal 
to  that  of  our  common-sense  decision  in  regard  to  the  reality 
of  an  external  world  (§  6).  And  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
superior  efficacy  of  our  appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  the  in* 
dividual  wc  are  endeavouring  to  rescue,  when  this  is  backed 
by  the  assurance  that  he  ha9  the  power  of  escape  from  the 
enshivement  which  he  feels  to  be  gradually  closing  in  upon 
him,  if  he  will  but  resolutely  exert  it.  We  say  to  him  : — 
"  You  can  conquer,  if  you  nilL  And  it  rests  with  ycHirself 
"  to  will.  You  have  every  possible  motive  of  the  highest 
*^  kind  on  the  one  side,  and  notliing  but  the  attraction  of  a 
'^  selfish  indulgence  on  the  other.  Be  a  man,  and  not  a 
"  beast  Exert  the  power  which  you  know  and  feel  your- 
"  yourself  to  possess ;  keep  your  thoughts  and  affections 
"  steadily  fixed  upon  the  right;  avoid  the  first  step  in  the 
"  downward  path ;  and  when  the  moment  of  unexpected 
"  temptation  comes,  make  a  vigorous  effort,  determine  to 
"  succeed,  and  you  will  come  off  victorious.  And  when  you 
"  have  once  done  so,  you  will  feel  a  more  assured  conviction 
"  that  you  can  do  so  again ;  each  victory  will  make  the  next 
"  easier  to  you ;  and,  by  steady  perseverance,  you  will  re- 
"  acquire  that  power  of  self-direction  which  will  enable  you 
"  to  keep  straight  without  an  effort" — I  appeal  to  the  ex« 
pcrience  of  such  as  have  had  to  deal  with  these  sad  cases, 
nrhether  this  is  not  the  more  effective  method. 

Whatever  allowances  Society  may  be  ready  to  make  for 
individual  cases — such,  for  instance,  as   that  of  Hartley 
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Coleridge,  who  was  the  Tictim  of  a  strong  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, accompanied  by  a  constitutional  weakness  o/ 
will, — it  recognizes  as  a  fixed  conviction,  and  consistently 
acts  upon  that  conviction,  that  the  incipient  drunkard  ha% 
a  power  over  himself;  that  he  can  not  only  abstain  if  Ite 
chooseSj  but  that  Ite  can  choose  to  abstain  because  he  knows 
that  he  ought  to  do  so ;  and  that  when,  by  voluntarily  giving 
way  to  his  propensity,  he  brings  himself  into  a  condition  in 
which  he  is  no  more  responsible  for  his  actions  than  a 
Lunatic,  he  is  not  thereby  exempted  from  the  penalty  that 
may  dttach  to  them,  but  must  be  held  responsible  for  having 
knowingly  and  deliberately  brought  himself  into  the  con- 
dition of  irresponsibility.  On  the  Automatist  theory,  a 
drunkard  who  deserts  a  comfortable  home  for  the  tap-room 
(I  make  large  allowance  for  those  who  have  e^TZComfortable 
homes),  who  neglects  an  attached  wife  and  loving  children 
for  the  society  of  profligates,  and  who,  with  ample  means  of 
higher  enjoyment,  surrenders  himself  without  a  struggle  to 
the  allurements  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  at  last  renders 
himself  amenable  to  the  law  by  fatal  outrage  on  the  patient 
wife  who  has  long  borne  with  his  brutality,  is  no  more  a 
subject  of  moral  reprobation  than  poor  Hartley  Coleridge; 
who,  when  he  strayed  from  the  loving  care  of  his  friends, 
would  be  found  in  the  parlour  of  some  rural  public-house, 
delighting  the  rustics  with  his  wonderful  stories,  and  in- 
dulging to  his  heart's  content  in  the  unlimited  beer  which 
the  publican  was  only  too  glad  to  allow  him.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  subject  of  a  strong  hereditiry  Alcoholic 
craving  maintains  a  daily  conflict  with  his  tempter,  uses 
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every  means  he  can  think  of  to  avoid  or  weaken  its  seduc- 
tions, puts  forth  all  his  energy  in  resisting  them,  and, 
through  occasional  failures,  comes  off  on  the  whole  vic- 
torious, the  consistent  Automatist  can  have  no  other  appro- 
bation to  bestow  upon  him,  than  that  which  he  would 
accord  to  a  self-governing  steam-engine,  or  a  compensation- 
balance  watch. 

5.  Further,  the  existence  of  the  ideas  currently  at- 
tached to  the  words  dufy  and  responsibility ^  is  an  evidence 
of  the  acceptance  by  Mankind  at  large,  of  the  belief  that 
every  normally-constituted  individual  has  a  power  of  clu>ice 
and  self-regulation^ — -."ought"  necessarily  implying  "can," 
And  this  evidence  is  not  invalidated  by  the  discrepancy 
which  must  always  exist  between  legal  and  moral  respon- 
sibility. For  the  Law,  looking  mainly  to  the  protection 
of  Society,  necessarily  deals  rather  with  acts  than  with 
motives;  and  punishments  must  often  be  inflicted  with  a 
deterrent  view,  which  we  may  not  regard  the  criminal  aa 
having  morally  deserved. 

Thus,  in  the  rescue  of  the  Fenian  conspirators  at  ^fanchestor,  the 
men  who  made  the  attack  on  the  prison-van  Trhich  involved  the  death 
of  police-sergeant  Brett,  were  doubtless  animated  by  what  they  deemed 
noble  and  patriotic  motives.  They  had  no  ill-will  towards  Brett  in- 
dividually; but,  as  the  Judge  laid  it  down  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  they  were  all  guilty  of  murder,  as  being  concerned  in  the 
common  design  of  using  dangerous  violence  towards  any  police  who 
might  resist  their  efforts  in  procuring  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners. 
The  man  Allen,  who  fired  the  fatal  shot,  seems  to  have  dor.c  so  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  would  be  the  conse- 
quence:— **  I  will  free  you.  Colonel,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  if 
"I  swing  for  it."     If  the  same  thing  had  been  done  to  rescue  an 
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escaped  slave,  or  to  re- take  a  ship  captured  by  pirates  or  inutineeni 
or  by  an  enemy  in  war,  it  would  have  been  accounted  a  glorious  act 
of  heroism.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment  on  the  ringleaders  in  this  outrage,  was  necessary 
to  maintain  the  supremac}^  of  Law  and  Order. — The  same  may  be  sold 
of  the  execution  of  Orsini  for  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  Naiiolcon.  Orsini,  it  is  now  well  known,  was  simply  the  in- 
strument of  the  Carb-mari  Society  to  which  the  Emperor  had  belonged 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  for  inflicting  the  condign  punishment 
decreed  by  its  laws,  as  the  penalty  incurred  by  any  of  its  members  who 
failed  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for  the  liberation  of  Italy.  The 
Emperor,  having  been  formally  tried  and  condemned  for  his  inaction, 
was  decreed  worthy  of  death,  according  to  the  oath  which  he  had  him- 
self taken ;  and  lots  wore  cast  to  select  the  individual  who  should  be 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  lot  fell  upon  Orsini,  who 
was  summoned  from  BiiTuingham  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  summons 
was  one  (as  he  hinted  to  his  friends  there)  which  he  felt  that  he  must 
obey,  though  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  It  is  clear  that  the  Emperor 
felt  no  personal  ill-will  against  him,  and  regarded  his  execution  as  a 
political  necessity;  the  publication  in  the  Hioniteur  of  the  will  in 
which  Oraiui  bequeathed  to  the  Emperor  the  liberation  of  Italy  and 
the  charge  of  his  children,  being  understood  at  the  time  by  well- 
informed  politicians  as  an  acceptance,  on  the  Emperor's  part,  of  both 
legacies,  of  which  acceptance  the  liberation  of  Italy  has  been  the  direct 
or  indirect  consequence.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  I'espect  Orsiui's 
act  of  self-sacrifice,  under  what  we  may  deem  a  mistaken  sen^e  of 
duty,  was  less  noble  than  that  of  other  patriots  whom  the  world  holds 
ill  honour. 

Omniscience  alone  can  rightly  assign  the  moral  Teapoiis} * 
bility  of  each  individual  for  his  several  acts;  the  degree  of 
that  responsibility  being  determined  (as  in  the  cases  cited 
under  the  last  head)  by  the  proportion  which  his  Will  or 
self-regulating  power  bears  to  the  strength  of  the  dominant 
motives  by  which  he  is  urged  in  each  case.  This  ratio,  as 
already  shown,  will  be  a  "general  resultant"  of  the  whole 
previous  course  of  life  ;  every  exercise  of  the  Will  increasing 
it6  vigour  and  controlling  efficiency,  while  every  weak  con- 
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eessiou  to  a  dominaat  passion  tends  to  make  the  individual 
its  slave.  And  thus  a  man  (or  woman)  may  come  at  last 
so  fur  to  have  lost  the  power  of  self-control,  as  to  be 
unable  to  resist  a  temptation  to  what  is  known  to  be 
wrong,  and  to  be  therefore  morally  irresponsible  for  the 
particular  act;  but  such  an  individual,  like  the  drunkard 
in  the  commission  of  violence,  is  responsible  Jar  his  irrespon- 
sibility,  because  he  has  wilfully  abnegated  his  power  of 
self-control,  by  habitually  yielding  to  temptations  which  be 
knows  that  he  ought  to  have  resisted. 

The  Moral  judgments  which  we  form  of  the  actions  of 
other  men,  are  necessarily  as  imperfect  as  our  predictions  of 
their  conduct ;  since  no  one  can  fully  estimate  the  relative 
potency  of  heredity  and  environments,  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  the  sense  of  duty  and  capacity  of  willing,  on  the  other: 
and  tbe  consciousness  of  our  own  weakness  in  resisting  the 
temptations  which  we  feel  most  attractive  to  ourselves,  should 
lead  us  to  make  large  allowance  for  the  frailties  and  short- 
comings of  others.  There  are  too  many,  who,  as  old  Butler 
pithily  said, 

*•  Compound  for  sins  thoy  are  inclined  to, 
*'  By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.** 

Kindly  allowance  for  the  offender  ("  considering  thyself, 
lest  thou  also  be  tempted")  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
reprobation  of  the  offence.  And  thus  the  "charity"  which 
^^  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
*'  things,  endureth  all  things,*'  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  results  of  Psychological    enquiry    into  the   influences 
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which  form  the  character  and  determine  the  relative 
potency  of  motives. 

It  seems  to  me  (as  to  Mr.  Sidgwick,  Op.  cit,  p.  50)  quite 
clear  that  on  the  Automatist  or  Determinist  theory,  such 
words  as  "  ought,"  ^*  duty,"  "  responsibility,"  have  to  be 
used,  if  used  at  all,  in  new  significations.  The  welfare  of 
that  aggregate  of  Automata  which  we  call  Society,  may 
require  that  every  individual  automaton  shall  be  prevented 
from  doing  what  is  injurious  to  it;  and  punishment  for 
offences  actually  committed  may  be  reasonably  inflicted  as 
a  deterrent  from  the  repetition  of  such  offences  by  the  indi- 
vidual or  by  others.  But  if  the  individual  has  in  himself  no 
power  either  to  do  the  right  or  to  avoid  the  wrong,  and  if 
the  potency  of  that  aggregate  of  feelings  about  actions  as 
being  "  right  or  wrong "  which  is  termed  Conscience, 
entirely  depends  upon  "  circumstances "  over  which  he 
neither  has,  or  ever  has  had  any  control,  I  fail  to  see  in 
what  other  sense  he  should  be  hold  "  responsible "  for 
doing  what  he  knows  that  he  "  ought  not "  to  have  done, 
or  for  not  doing  what  he  knows  that  he  "  ought "  to  have 
done,  than  a  Steam-engine,  which  breaks  away  from  its 
^'  governor  "  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  increase  of  steam- 
pressure,  or  which  comes  to  a  stop  through  the  bursting  of 
its  steam-pipe,  can  be  accounted  responsible  for  the  damage 
(hence  arising. 

The  idea  of  "  responsibility,*'  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
entertained  by  Mankind  at  large,  rests  upon  tlu;  assumption, 
oot  only  that  each  Ego  has  a  Conscience  which  recognises 
Q  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  which  (accord- 
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ing  to  the  training  it  has  received)  decides  what  ia  right 
and  what  is  wrong  in  each  individual  case,  but  also  that  lie 
has  a  Volitional  power  which  enables  him  to  intensify  his 
seuse  of  *'  duty  "  by  fixing  his  attention  upon  it,  and  thus 
gives  it  a  potency  in  determining  his  conduct  whichitmiglit 
aot  have  otherwise  possessed.  That  this  power  is  a  part  of 
the  Ego's  •*  formed  character,"  and  that  it  can  only  be 
exerted  within  certain  limits,  is  fully  admitted  on  the 
doctrine  I  advocate;  but  the  responsibility  of  the  Ego  is 
shifted  backwards  to  the  share  lie  has  had  in  the  formation 
of  his  character  and  in  the  determination  of  those  limits. 
And  here,  again,  the  results  of  Scientific  investigation  are  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Religious  Teache/s.  For  no  one  can  study  these  with  care, 
without  perceiving  that  Jesus  and  Paul  addressed  them- 
selves rather  to  the  formation  of  the  Character  than  to  the 
laying  down  rules  for  Conduct;  that  they  endeavoured 
rather  to  cultivate  the  dispositions  which  should  lead  to 
right  action,  than  to  fix  rigid  lines  of  duty,  the  enforcement 
of  which  under  other  circumstances  might  be  not  only  un- 
suitable but  actually  mischievous;  and  that  they, not  only 
most  fully  recognised  the  power  of  each  individual  to  direct 
the  habitual  course  of  his  thoughts,  to  cherish  his  nobler 
affections,  and  to  repress  his  sensual  inclinations,  but  made 
the  possessi(m  of  that  power  the  basis  of  the  entire  system 
of  Christian  Morality. 

That  system  has  been  found  to  harmonize  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  race  ;  which  has  proved 
its  capability  of  strengthening   every  virtuous   effort,   of 
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giviDg  force  to  every  noble  aspiration,  of  aiding  the  re- 
sistance to  the  allurements  of  self-interest,  and  of  keeping 
at  bay  the  stronger  temptations  of  vicious  indulgence.  Tlic 
tendency  of  the  Automatist  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  represents  Man  as  nothing  but  "  a  part  of  the  great 
*'  series  of  causes  and  eflfects,  which,  in  unbroken  continuity, 
''  composes  that  which  is,  and  has  been,  and  shall  be — the  sum 
"  of  existence,"  *  seems  to  me  to  be  no  less  certainly  towai-ds 
the  discouragement  of  all  determinate  effort^  either  for  indivi- 
dual self-improvement,  or  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  race. 
For  though  it  fully  recognizes,  as  factors  in  Human  action, 
the  most  elevated  afl  well  as  the  most  degraded  classes  ol 
motives,  and  gives  all  the  encouragement  to  the  culture  ot 
the  one  and  to  the  repression  of  the  other  that  faith  in  the 
Uniformity  of  Causation  can  aiford,  yet  by  refusing  to  the 
Ego  any  capability  of  Aiw^^^  modifying  the  potency  of  those 
factors,  it  dries  up  the  source  of  that  sense  of  independence 
which  springs  from  the  conviction  that  Man's  **  volition  counts 
."  for  something  as  a  condition  in  the  course  of  events,"  and 
leaves  him  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  inexorable 
Fate. 

To  myself  it  seems  as  if  nothing  was  wanting  either  in 
my  own  Self-consciousness,  or  in  what  I  know  of  the  con- 
scious experiences  of  other  men,  to  establish  the  existence 
of  the  "self-determining  power"  for  which  I  contend.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  kind  of  evidence  of  its  existence 
more  cogent  than  that  which  I  already  possess.  And  feel- 
ing assured  that  the  sources  of  my  belief  in  it  lie  deep  down 

•  Prof.  Huxley  in  "Fortnightly  Review,"  Nov.  1874,  p.  577. 
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in  the  nature  of  eveiy  normally-constitated  Human  being, 
I  cannot  anticipate  the  time  when  that  belief  will  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  thought  of  Mankind; — when  the  words 
"  ought,"  "  duty,"  "  responsibility,"  "  choice,"  "  self-con- 
''  trol,"  and  the  like,  will  cease  to  have  the  meaning  we  at 
present  attach  to  them ; — and  when  we  shall  really  treat  each 
other  as  Automata  who  cannot  help  doing  whatever  our 
^  heredity  "  and  ^^  environments  "  necessitate. 

UjnvKRsrnr  of  Londox^ 
/tnw^  187«. 
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The  following  Treatise  is  an  expansion  of  the  Outline  of 
Psychology  contained  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Editions  of 
my  "  Principles  of  Human  Physiology"  (1852  and  1855), 
but  omitted  from  the  later  editions  of  that  work,  to  make 
room  for  new  matter  more  strictly  Physiological.  The 
appreciation  of  that  Outline  expressed  at  the  time  by  several 
friends  to  whose  opinions  I  attached  great  value,  made  me 
contemplate  the  separate  reproduction  of  it,  at  some  future 
date,  in  an  enlarged  form :  but  the  fulfilment  of  that 
intention  has  been  delayed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
pressure  of  Official  duties;  and,  since  this  has  been 
lightened,  by  the  diversion  of  all  the  time  and  thought  I 
could  spare  into  an  entirely  different  line  of  Scientific 
investigation.  That  investigation,  however,  having  been 
taken  in  hand  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  systematic 
prosecution  by  the  "  Challenger"  Expedition,  I  found  myself 
free  to  entertain  a  proposal  made  to  me  by  the  projectors 
of  the  "  International  Scientific  Series,"  to  republish  my 
Outline  in  an  enlarged  form^  as  one  of  their  Popular 
Treatises. 

Not  having  seen  reason  to  make  any  important  change  in 
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my  own  Psychological  views  since  I  first  put  tliera  forward, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  having  found  them  confirmed  and 
extended  by  the  experience  and  reflection  of  twenty  years. 
I  set  myself  to  revise  my  former  exposition  of  them,  with  Ihe 
idea  of  simply  introducing  such  illustrations  as  might  lead  to 
the  more  ready  apprehension  of  the  principles  I  aimed  to 
enforce,  and  of  filling-up  such  deficiencies  as  it  might  seem 
most  desirable  to  supply.  But,  as  I  proceeded  with  the 
work,  I  found  it  grow  under  my  hands ;  and  it  has  at  last 
so  far  exceeded  the  limits  originally  contemplated,  as  to 
l>ecome  unsuitable  to  the  Series  for  which  it  had  been 
designed,  from  which  it  has  been  accordingly  withdrawn, 
for  issue  as  an  independent  Treatise. 

I  now  send  it  forth  as  a  contribution  to  that  Science  of 
Human  Nature,  which  has  yet  (as  it  seems  to  me)  to  be 
built-up  on  a  much  broader  basis  than  any  Philosopher  has 
hitherto  taken  as  his  foundation.  To  the  character  of  a  System 
of  Psycholog}',  this  treatise  makes  no  pretension  whatever ; 
being  simply  designed  to  supplement  existing  Systems  of 
Physiology  and  Metaphysics,  by  dealing  with  a  group  of 
subjects,  which,  occupying  the  border-ground  between  the 
two,  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  both.  Hence, 
in  treating  of  Sensation,  I  have  not  entered  into  those  details 
on  the  Physiology  of  the  Senses  which  are  readily  accessible 
elsewhere;  but  have  especially  applied  myself  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  share  which  the  Mind  has,  not  only  in  the 
inierpretaJiion  of  Sense-impressions,  but  in  the  pradvction 
of  Sensorial  states  not  less  real  to  the  Ego  who  expe- 
riences them  than  are  those  called-forth  by  external  objectai 
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topic  of  the  greatest  importance  in  reference  to  the  value 
of  all  Testimony  given  under  a  Mental  preconception.  And, 
in  like  manner,  I  have  done  no  more  than  enamerate 
a  large  proportion  of  those  principal  modes  of  Mental 
ortivity,  which  are  commonly  designated  as  Intellectual 
Faculties,  Propensities,  and  Emotions ;  in  order  that  I  might 
have  space  to  bring  into  clear  view  that  distinction  between 
their  atitamatie  and  their  volitional  operation,  which  has 
long  appeared  to  me  the  only  sound  basis,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  Education  and  Self-discipline,  and,  on  the  other,  for 
that  Scientific  study  of  the  various  forms  of  abnormal 
Mental  activity,  which,  rightly  cultivated,  is  probably  the 
most  promising  field  of  Psychological  inquiry. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  automatic  Mental  activity  is 
here  presented  in  a  Physiological  form,  it  may  be  fully 
accepted,  and  turned  to  practical  account,  by  such  as  repu* 
diate  m  toto  the  idea  that  Thought  and  Feeling  can  be 
regarded  as  the  expression  of  Brain-change.  This  is  evident 
from  the  entire  accordance  which  exists  between  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  John  S.  Mill  as  to  the  phenomena  which 
I  have  grouped  together  under  the  term  "  Unconscious 
Cerebration ;  *'  though  the  former  states  them  in  terms  of 
Metaphysics,  and  the  latter  in  terms  of  Physiology. 

It  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  considered  by  many,  that  there 
is  a  palpable  inconsistency  between  the  two  fundamental 
doctrines  which  are  here  upheld ; — that  of  the  dependence  of 
the  Aatomatic  activity  of  the  Mind  upon  conditions  which 
bring  it  within  the  nexus  of  Physical  Causation;  and  that 
of  the  existence  of  an  independent  Power,  controlling  and 
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directing  that  activity,  which  we  call  Will*.  I  can  only 
Bay  that  both  are  equally  true  to  my  own  consciousness ;  as 
I  believe  they  are  to  the  common  consciousness  of  Mankind 
I  cannot  regard  myself,  either  Intellectually  or  Morally, 
BUB  a  mere  puppet,  pulled  by  suggesting-strings ;  any  more 
than  I  can  rfe^rcgard  that  vast  body  of  Physiological  evi- 
dence, which  proves  the  direct  and  immediate  relation 
between  Mental  and  Corporeal  agency.  The  same  difficulty 
(if  it  be  a  difficulty)  is  experienced  by  some  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  the  day.  Thus  even  John  S.  Mill,  the  most 
powerful  advocate  of  Automatism,  found  himself  brought 
by  his  own  Mental  experiences  to  what  is  virtually  an 
acceptance  of  the  independence  of  the  Will : — "  I  saw,** 
he  says  {Autobiography^  p.  169),  "  that  though  our 
"  character  is  formed  by  circumstances,  our  own  desires  can 
"  do  much  to  shape  those  circumstances ;  and  that  what  is 
"really  inspiriting  and  ennobling  in  the  doctrine  of  free 
''  will,  is  the  conviction  that  we  have  real  povoer  aver  tlie 
^^  formation  of  our  own  character;  that  our  will,  by  influencing 

♦  The  two  doctriues  seem  to  me  to  have  been  more  clearly  presented  by 
Hartley,  than  by  any  other  Writer: — **By  the  Mechanism  of  human 
Actions,  I  mean  that  each  action  results  from  the  previous  circumstances 
of  Body  and  Mind,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  certainty,  as 
other  effects  do  from  their  mechanical  causes ;  so  that  a  person  cannot  do 
indifferently  either  the  action  A,  or  its  coutrc*ry  a,  while  the  previous 
circumstances  are  the  s«ime;  but  is  under  an  absoUite  Mecessity  of 
doing  one  of  them,  and  that  only.  Agreeably  to  this  I  suppose,  that  by 
Ftee-will  is  meant  a  Power  of  doing  either  the  action  A,  or  its  contrary  a, 
whilu  the  previous  circumstances  remain  the  same." — {On  Man ^  Conclusion 
to  Part  I. )  This  simple  and  defmite  issue  has  l>een  greatly  obscured  by 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  on  both  sides  to  evade  it ;  but  it  if 
one  which  had  much  bettor  be  faced  openly  and  directly.  Are  we,  oi 
we  not,  altogether  what  '*  circumstances"  make  us  t 
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"  Bome  of  our  circurastances,  can  modify  onr  future  habits 
"  or  (Mtpacities  of  willing."  On  the  other  hand,  Archbishop 
Manning  and  Mr.  Martineau,  who  may  be  considered  as 
typical  Metaphysicians,  and  who  hold  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will  as  a  fundamental  article  of  their  Religious  and  Ethical 
creeds,  seem  not  less  satisfied  than  myself,  that  our  suc- 
cession of  Thoughts  and  Feelings  is  in  great  degree  deter- 
mined by  antecedent  conditions,  which  are  intimately  related 
to  those  of  our  Physiological  Mechanism. 

That  these  two  Agencies  must  both  be  accepted  as  funda- 
mental facts  of  Man's  composite  nature,  which  can  only 
be  viewed  aright  in  their  mutual  relation,  is,  I  believe, 
a  conclusion  towards  which  there  is  now  a  general  con- 
vergence amongst  intelligent  thinkers,  whose  minds  are  not 
trammelled  by  System,  or  obscured  by  the  dust  that  has  been 
so  continually  raised  in  philosophical  discussion.  A  better 
type  of  such  thinkers  could  be  scarcely  found  than  the  late 
Charles  Buxton ;  who,  looking  at  the  subject  from  a  point 
of  view  very  different  from  mine,  expressed  himself  in  lan- 
guage almost  identical  with  that  which  I  had  used  (pp.  2,  3), 
as  to  the  necessity  of  no  longer  attempting  to  keep  apart  in 
our  Scientific  investigations  that  which  Nature  has  so  insepar- 
ably united: — "Irresistible,  undeniable  facts  demonstrate 
"that  man  is  not  a  den  wherein  two  enemies  are  chained 
^*  together  ;  but  one  being — that  soul  and  body  are  one — ono 
"  and  indivisible.  We  had  better  face  this  great  fact  'Tis 
"  no  good  to  blink  it  Our  knowledge  of  Physiology  has 
"dime  to  a  point  where  the  old  idea  of  Man's  consti- 
"tutioD  must  be  thrown  aside.     To  struggle  against  the 
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"overwhelming  force  of  science,  under  the  notion  of  shield* 
"  ing  religion,  is  mere  folly." — {Notes  of  Thought^  p,  266). 

These  well-considered  conclusions  of  a  deeply-religious 
mind  may  be  specially  commended  to  the  consideration  of 
those,  who  may  be  disposed  to  condemn  without  examina- 
tion anything  that  savours  of  a  "  Materialism"  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  philosophically  absurd 
and  morally  detestable.  And  those  who  assume  that  a 
Physiological  Psychology  strikes  at  tlie  root  of  Morals 
and  Religion,  may  be  fearlessly  asked  to  show  in  what  a 
system  which  leaves  the  Will  of  Man  free  to  make  the  best 
use  he  can  of  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  capacities  with  which 
his  Bodily  Organism  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator,  and 
which  gives  him  the  strongest  and  noblest  motives  both  for 
Self-discipline  and  for  Philanthropic  exertion,  is  unworthy 
of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  being  whose  creation  ^*  in 
the  image  of  God  "  can  have  no  higher  meaning  than  his 
capacity  for  infinite  progress. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  were  I  not  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  renewing  the  expression  of  the  special  obligations  I  owe, 
in  the  original  construction  of  my  "fabric  of  thought"  on 
this  great  subject,  to  the  writings  and  conversation  of  my 
valued  friends  the  late  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Professor  Lay- 
cock,  Dr.  J.  D.  Morell,  and  Dr.  Noble. — To  the  first  nf 
these  it  had  been  my  intention  to  dedicate  this  Treatise,  the 
title  of  which  he  had  kindly  permitted  me  to  borrow  from 
one  of  his  own  ;  and  I  have  gladly,  therefore,  complied  with 
the  wish  of  hie   Family,  that  I  should  dedicate  it  to  his 
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Memory.  No  one  can  know  the  wonderful  suggestivenes^ 
of  Sir  H.  Holland's  scientific  writings,  who  has  not  had 
the  occasion  (which  has  often  occurred  to  myself)  to  traco 
back  to  them  some  of  the  best  of  the  thoughts  which  ho 
had  honestly  believed  to  be  his  own.  This  I  have  found 
particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  Attention ; 
the  fundamental  importance  of  which  in  relation  to  the 
Will,  I  first  learned  from  him  to  appreciate. 

Other  obligations  to  later  writers  on  Psychology  are  noted 
in  their  proper  places :  but  all  the  general  doctrines  of 
importance  herein  ,set  forth,  will  be  founds  I  believe,  either 
explicitly  stated  or  clearly  indicated  in  my  original  Outline; 
and  in  their  fuller  development  I  have  preferred  to  draw 
either  upon  my  own  mental  experience  and  that  of  others, 
or  upon  that  very  large  group  of  abnormal  phenomena, 
which  has  not  yet  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  been  discussed 
by  any  professed  Psychologist,  but  of  which  the^areful  study 
seems  to  me  absolutely  essential  to  a  due  understanding  of 
the  relation  of  the  Will  to  the  Automatic  activity  of  the  Mind, 
and  of  both  to  the  Physiological  Mechanism.  Some  apology 
may  be  thought  due  for  the  introduction  of  so  many  old 
and  familiar  illustrations;  and  especially  for  such  numerous 
citations  from  the  well-known  work  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  on 
"The  Intellectual  Powers."  But  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
bring  in  old  stories  whenever  they  were  specially  to  the 
point ;  and  I  believe  that  in  many  instances  I  have  been 
able  to  give  them  an  entirely  new  application. 

In  conclusion  I  venture  to  ask  for  a  fair  measure  of  in- 
dulgence for  such  errors  and  shortcomings  (especially  on 
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the  Psychological  side)  as  will  doubtless  be  discovered  in 
this  Treatise ;  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  impossible 
for  me  to  devote  to  it  that  continuous  thought,  which  is 
especially  required  for  the  systematic  prosecution  of  any 
inquiry  of  this  kind,  and  for  the  exposition  of  its  results. 
Uad  I  kept  the  work  back  longer  in  the  hope  of  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  for  its  production,  I  might  have 
altogether  lost,  with  the  advance  of  years,  the  power  of 
producing  it  Such  as  it  is,  I  offer  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  Psychologic^il 
Science,  and  are  disposed  to  widen  its  area  of  investigation  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  those  who  desire  a  definite  basis  and 
aim  in  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  training  either  of  others 
or  themselves ; — with  the  hope  that  I  may  at  any  rate 
stimulate  some  other  investigator  to  followout  the  path 
1  have  tried  to  open,  who  shall  bring  to  the  Scientific 
interpretation  of  Physiological  phenomena  a  knowledge  of 
Metaphysics  to  which  I  can  lay  no  claim,  and  a  Mind  better 
trained  in  abstract  thought 
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CHAPTER    L 

OV  THE  OKNKRAL  RELATIONS  BETWBEN  MIND  AND  BODY. 

I.  The  Conscious  Life  of  every  individual  Man  essentiallj  cousiati 
ic  «n  action  and  reaction  between  his  Mind  and  all  that  is  outside 
it, — the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego,  But  this  action  and  re-action  can- 
not take  place,  in  his  present  stage  of  existence,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Material  Instrument ;  whose  function  it  is  to  bridge 
over  the  Jdatus  between  the  individual  Coni-ciousness  and  the 
External  World,  and  thus  to  bring  them  into  mutual  comnmuica- 
tion.  And  it  is  the  object  of  this  Treatise  to  take  up  and  extend 
'i,he  inquiry  into  the  action  of  Body  upon  Mind,  as  well  as  of  Mind 
upon  Body,  on  the  basis  of  our  existing  knowledge;  so  as  to 
elucidate,  as  far  as  may  be  at  present  possible,  the  working  of  that 
Physiological  Mechanism  which  takes  a  most  important  share  in 
our  Psychical  operations ;  and  thus  to  distinguish  what  may  be 
called  the  automatic  activity  of  the  Mind,  from  that  which  is 
under  volitional  direction  and  control. — Ttiis  iuquiiy  has  been 
■tjirtod  more  than  once,  but  has  not  until  recently  been  .systemati- 
cally prosecuted.  "  There  is  one  view  of  the  connection  between 
Wind  and  Matter,"  says  Prcf.  DugaM  Stewart,  "which  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  just  rules  of  pliilosophy.  The  object  of  this  is^ 
Co  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate  their  union,  without  attempt- 
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ing  to  explain  in  what  manner  they  are  united.  Lord  Booon  wai^ 
I  believe,  the  Hr&t  who  gave  a  d  stinct  idea  of  this  kind  of  specu- 
lation ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  progress  has  yet  been 
made  in  it"  Considering  his  own  province,  however,  to  be  purely 
Metaphysical,  the  eminent  Professor  just  quoted  gave  no  further 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  those  who  have  more  recently  taken 
it  up,  having  for  the  most  part  been  Physitjlogists  and  Physicians, 
rather  than  professed  Psychologist?,  have  been  too  often  looked 
upon  by  the  latter  as  opponenta  luther  than  as  allies.  But  so  long 
as  either  the  Mental  or  the  Bodily  part  of  Man's  nature  is  studied 
to  Hie  exdaiion  of  the  other,  it  seems  to  the  Writer  that  no  real 
progress  can  be  made  in  Pbychological  Science ;  for  that  whioh 
"God  hath  joined  together,**  it  must  be  vain  for  Man  to  try  to 
•  put  asunder." 

2.  To  the  prevalent  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  mutual  rdatioM 
of  Mind  and  Body,  may  be  traced  many  of  the  fallacies  discern ihle 
in  the  ai^uments  adduced  on  each  side,  in  the  oft- repeated  con- 
troversies between  the  advocates  of  the  McUen'cUistie  and  the 
Spiritualistic  hypotheses  ; — controversies  in  themselves  almost  as 
absurd  as  that  mortal  contest^  which  (as  fable  tells  us)  was  once 
carried  on  by  two  knights  respecting  the  material  of  a  shield  seen 
by  them  from  opposite  sides,  the  one  maintaining  it  to  be  made  of 
gold,  the  other  of  (silver,  and  each  proving  to  be  in  the  right  as 
regarded  the  half  seen  by  himself.  Now  the  Moral  of  this  fable, 
as  respects  our  present  inquiry,  is,  that  as  the  entire  shield  was 
really  made-up  uf  a  gold-half  and  a  silver-half  which  joined  each 
oilier  midtoay^  W)  tlie  Mind  and  the  Bniiu,  notwithstanding  tluise 
difleren-  es  in  properties  which  place  them  in  different  philosophical 
categories,  are  so  intimately  blended  in  their  actions^  that  moie 
▼a.luablc  information  is  to  be  gained  by  seeking  for  it  at  the  pou'.ts 
of  contact,  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  prosecution  of  those  older 
methods  of  research,  in  which  the  Mind  has  been  studied  by  Mcta- 
physiciaus  altrgether  without  reference  to  its  material  insti'iuneuti 
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whilst  the  Brain  hns  heen  dissected  by  Anatomists  and  anc«lyzed 
oy  Chemists,  as  if  they  exi>ected  to  map-out  the  course  of  Thought, 
or  to  weigh  or  measure  the  intensity  of  Emotioit  The  Psycho- 
logist who  looks  at  his  subject  in  the  light  of  that  more  advauceJ 
Philosophy  of  tlie  present  day,  which  regards  Matter  merely  as  the 
?ehicle  of  Force,  has  no  difficulty  in  seeing  where  both  sets  of  dis- 
putants were  riglit  and  both  wrong;  and,  laying  the  foumlaticna 
of  his  Science  liroad  and  deep  in  the  uiholt  oonstitiition  f  the 
indiyidual  Man  and  his  relations  to  the  Universe  external  to  him, 
aims  to  build  it  up  with  the  materials  furnished  by  experience  of 
every  kind,  Mental  and  Bodily,  noY-mal  and  abnormnl,—  ignoring  no 
fact,  however  stmngc,  that  can  be  attested  by  valid  evidence,  and 
accepting  none,  however  authoritatively  sanctioned,  that  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  thorough  scrutiny. 

3.  Although  few  (if  any)  Philosophers  would  be  disposed  to 
qnestion  that  the  Brain  is  the  instrument  of  our  higher  Psychical 
powers,  the  ideas  which  are  entertained  of  the  nature  of  this 
hiiitruiiieMtality  have  been  seldom  clearly  or  consistently  defined. 
Some,  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  the  close  relationship 
which  indubitably  exists  between  Corporeal  and  Mental  states, 
have  thought  that  all  the  operations  of  the  Mind  are  but  mani- 
festations or  expi*essions  of  material  changes  in  the  Brain  : — that 
thus  Man  is  but  a  thinking  nuLcJwne^  his  conduct  being  entirely 
determined  by  his  original  oonstitution,  modified  by  subsequent 
eonditions  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  his  fkuicied  power  of 
ielf-direction  Iteing  altogether  a  delusion  ; — and  hence  that  notions 
of  dulif  or  respontibiJity  have  no  real  foundation,  Man*8  character 
being  formed  for  him,  and  not  by  him,  said  his  mode  of  action  iu 
each  individual  case  being  simply  the  consequence  of  the  reaction 
of  his  Brain  upon  the  impres-'ious  which  called  it  into  play.  On 
fhis  crood,  what  is  commonly  termed  CriminuUty  is  but  one  fonu 
of  Inaanity,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such  ;  Insanity  itself  is 
fiothiog  else  than  a  d  sordered  action   of    che   Brain ;    and  th« 
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highest  elcvaiion  of  Man's  psychical  nature  is  to  be  attained  bj 
due  attention  to  all  the  conditions  which  favour  his  phytical 
developriient. 

The  most  thorough-going  expression  of  this  doctrine  will  be  found 
6i  the  "  Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man*s  Nature  and  Development,'*  by 
Henry  G.  Atkinson  and  Harriet  Martineau.  A  few  extracts  will 
mffice  to  show  the  character  of  this  system  of  Philosophy.  "  List  in  ct, 
passion,  thought,  &c.,  are  effects  of  organized  substances."  "  All 
causes  are  material  causes."  **  In  material  conditions  I  find  the 
origin  of  all  religions,  all  philosophies,  all  opinions,  all  virtues,  all 
'  spiritual  conditions  and  influences,'  in  the  same  manner  that  I  find 
the  origin  of  all  diseases  and  of  all  insanities  in  material  conditions 
and  causes."  "  I  am  what  I  am ;  a  creature  of  necessity ;  I  claim 
neither  merit  nor  demerit.'*  "  I  feel  that  I  am  as  completely  the 
result  of  my  nature,  and  impelled  to  do  what  I  do,  as  the  needle  ta 
point  to  the  north,  or  the  puppet  to  move  according  as  the  string  is 
pulled."  *'  I  cannot  alter  my  will,  or  be  other  than  what  I  am,  and 
cannot  deseiTe  either  reward  or  punishment." 

It  seems  to  the  Writer  that  every  system  of  Philosophy  which 
regards  the  succession  of  Mental  Phenomena  as  determined  solely 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  Physical  Causation,  and  which  rejects  the 
self-detei^nin^  power  of  the  Will  (or,  which  is  the  same  thin^, 
regards  the  Will  as  only  another  expression  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  Motives,  or  as  the  general  resultant  of  the  action  of 
the  Physiological  Mechanism),  virtually  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

4.  Now  this  honestly-expressed  Materialistic  doctrine  recognises 
certain  great  facts,  as  to  which  the  unprejudiced  and  obser- 
Vflut  Physiologist  can  entertain  no  doubt;  notwithstanding  that 
thtir  validit}'  may  bo  denied  by  those  who  have  had  comparativoly 
little  opportunity  of  studyini^  them,  or  who  have  so  made  up  their 
minds  to  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  to  be  ready  to  admit  nothing 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  it  The  whole  series  of  phenomena 
which  so  plainly  mark  the  influence  of  the  Body  on  the  Mind,  of 
physieal  upui   psychum   states, —the  obvious    lependence  of  the 
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Bornial  activity  of  the  Mind  upon  tbo  healthful  nutrition. of  the 
Braiu,  and  upon  its  due  supply  of  Oxygenated  Blood, — the  effect 
of  Intoxicating  agents  and  of  Morbid  Poisons  in  perveiting  that 
actirity,  and  especially  in  withdrawing  the  '*  Mechanism  of  Thought 
and  Feeling"  from  Volitional  control, — the  remarkable  influence 
of  local  afiectious  of  the  Brain,  traceable  in  some  cases  to  defective 
bnpply  of  blood,  in  others  to  blows  on  the  head,  in  producing 
strange  disturl»ances  of  Memory, — the  Uirge  share  which  certain 
vtates  of  bodily  disorder  on  the  part  of  Parents,  or  conditions 
lending  to  induce  defective  nutrition  during  the  periods  of  Infancy 
and  Childhood,  haye  been  praved  to  possess  in  the  induction  of 
Idio(y  and  Cretinism,— -the  distinct  Hereditary  Transmission  of 
Qcqnired  habits^  which,  modifying  the  Bodily  constitution  of  the 
Parent,  repeat  themselves  in  that  which  he  communicates  to 
his  Offspring, — these  and  numerous  other  phenomena  (hereafter 
to  be  considered)  might  be  cited  in  support  of  the  Materialistlo 
doctrine,  and  must  be  taken  account  of  by  any  one  who 
would  seek  the  solution  of  this  mystery. 

5.  But  these  phenomena  are  not  to  be  looked-at  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  facts  of  our  own  internal  Consciousness.  In  reducing  the 
Thinking  Man  to  the  level  of  '*  a  puppet  that  moves  according  as' 
its  strings  are  pulled,"  the  Materialistic  Philosopher  places  himself 
in  complete  antagonism  to  the  positive  conviction,  wliich — like 
that  of  the  existence  of  an  £xtemal  World — is  felt  by  every  right- 
minded  Man  who  does  not  trouble  himself  by  speculating  upon  the 
matter,  that  he  rtaUy  does  poneu  a  ielf-determining  pouter,  which 
can  rise  above  all  the  promptings  of  Suggestion,  and  cum, 
urithin  certain  limits  (§  25),  mould  external  circumstances  to 
its  own  requirements,  instead  of  being  completely  subjugate-i 
l)j  them. 

The  Writer  entirely  agrees  with  Archbishop  Manning,  in  main- 
taining that  ve  have  exactly  the  same  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
this   id/' determining  power    -jnthin  ouradvee,  that  we  have  of   the 
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exiBtenoe  of  a  material  world  outside  oureelvei.  For  howeyer  inti- 
mute  may  be  the  functional  correlation  between  Mind  and  Brain 
(§§11,  12), — and  Archbishop  Manning  seems  disposed  to  go  as 
far  as  the  Writer  in  recognizing  this  intimacy  —  **  there  is  still 
another  faculty,  and  more  than  this,  another  Agent,  distinct  from 
Iho  thinking  brain."  •  •  •  **  That  we  are  conscious  of  TbouLht 
and  Will,  is  a  fact  of  our  internal  experience.  It  is*  a  fact  also  *»i 
tho  universal  experience  of  all  men  ;  this  is  an  immediate  and 
intuitive  truth  of  absolute  certainty.  Dr.  Carpenter  lays  down  as 
an  axiomatic  truth  '  that  the  Common-sense  decision  of  Mankind,  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  an  External  World,  is  practically  wortli 
more  than  all  the  arguments  of  all  the  logicians  who  have  discussed 
the  basis  of  our  belief  in  it.'  Wliat  is  true  in  this  case  of  a  judg- 
ment formed  upon  the  report  of  Sense,  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
Intellect,  is  still  mora  evidently  true  of  the  decisions  of  our  Con- 
sciousness on  such  interior  facts  as  Thought  or  Will,  and  of  the 
existence  of  an  Internal  World  which  is  our  living  Personality,  the 
Agent  who  thinks  and  wills.  I  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as 
another  axiom,  side  by  side  with  that  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  the 
decision  of  Mankind,  derived  from  consciousness  of  the  existence  of 
our  living  self  or  personality,  whereby  we  think,  will,  or  act,  is  prac- 
tically worth  more  than  all  the  arguments  of  all  the  logicians  who 
have  discussed  the  basis  of  our  belief  in  it."  {Contemporary  Review, 
»Feb.  1871,  p.  4C9.) 

We  can  scarcely  desii-e  a  better  proof  that  our  possession  of  this 
power  is  a  reality  and  not  a  self-delusion,  than  is  afforded  by  the 
comparison  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  Mind  with  those  various 
a6norma^  conditions  hereafter  to  be  described  (Chapa  XIV. — XVI.) 
in  which  the  dii'ecting  power  of  the  Will  is  in  abeyance.  For  the 
"  subjects  "  of  these  conditions  may  reaUy  be  considered  (so  long 
AS  they  remain  in  then:)  as  mere  thinking  Automata,  pnppot;! 
pulled  by  directing-strings ;  their  whole  course  of  thought  and  of 
action  being  determined  by  Sugj^estions  conveyed  from  without,  and 
their  own  Will  having  no  power  to  modify  or  direct  this,  owing  to 
the  temporary  suspension  of  its  influence. — ^To  whatever  extent^ 
then,  we  may  be  ready  to  admit  the  dependence  of  our  Mental 
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O|)eratious  upon  the  organ izsit ion  and  functional  Activity  of  otir 
Nenri^us  System,  we  mnat  also  admit  that  there  is  tomething  beyowl 
and  above  all  this,  to  which,  in  the  fully-developed  and  self-regu- 
lating Intellect,  that  activity  is  suboi*dinated  :  whilst,  in  rudely 
trampling  on  the  noblest  conce))tions  of  our  Moral  Nature  as  mere 
d«'lii8kna  tlie  purely  Materialistic  hypothesis  is  so  thoroughly  re- 
•^mguant  to  the  intuitive  convictions  of  Mankind  in  general,  tliat 
those  who  really  experience  these  are  made  to  feel  its  fallacy,  with 
ft  certainty  that  reudere  logical  proof  unnecessary, 

6.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  opposite  doctrine  held  by  SpiritualisU  * 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  *  source  of  Mental  phenomena ;  and 
consider  this  in  its  Physiological  relations.  To  them  the  Mind 
appears  in  the  light  of  a  separate  Immaterial  existeuQe,  mysteriously 
connected,  indeed,  with  a  Bodily  instrument,  but  not  dependent 
upon  tliis  in  any  other  way  for  the  conditions  of  its  operation,  than 
as  deriving  its  knowledge  of  external  things  through  its  Organs  of 
Sense,  and  as  making  use  of  it  to  execute  its  determinations — so  far 
as  tiiese  aie  accomplished  by  Muscular  effort.  On  this  hy^jothesis, 
the  opemti<»ns  of  the  Mind  itself,  havh)g  no  dependence  whatever 
on  those  of  Matter,  are  never  themselves  affected  by  conditions  of 
the  Bodily  oi-ganism  ;  whose  irregularities  or  defects  of  activity  only 
pervert  or  obscure  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  Mind,  just  ns 
the  light  of  the  brightest  lamp  may  be  dimmed  or  distorted  by 
passing  through  a  bad  medium  :  while,  further,  as  the  Mind  is  thus 
independent  of  its  Material  tenement,  and  of  the  circumstanoes  in 
which  this  may  chance  to  bo  placed,  but  is  endowed  with  a 
complete  power  of  Self-government,  it  is  responsible  for  all  id 
autions,  which  must  be  judged-of  by  certain  fixed  standards. 

7.  Now  this  doctrine  fully  recognizes  all  that  is  ignored  in  the 
tireccding  ,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ignores  all  that  it  recognized 

*  This  term  is  here  used  in  it;*  older  or  Philosopliical  sense  ;  not  as  designating 
miAeru  <* Spiritualists  "  (ot  rathei  *' Spirit-rappers  "},  who  have  little  in  conimoo 
with  those  whose  name  they  have  adopted. 
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ftnd  served  to  account  for  ;  and  is  not  less  opposed  to  facte  of  most 
familiar  experience.  For  in  placing  the  Mind  altogether  ouUide 
the  Body,  and  in  deuj'ing  that  its  action  is  ever  disordered 
by  Bodily  conditions,  the  Spiritualist  pnts  us  in  the  dilemma  cf 
either  rejecting  the  ploiucst  evidence,  or  of  admittmg  that,  after 
a\],  we  know  nothing  cf  the  nature  of  the  Mind  itself:  all  that  we 
do  know,  being  that  lower  part  of  our  Mental  nature  which  operatei 
ou  the  Body,  and  is  in  its  turn  affected  through  it. — Those  who 
would  fully  and  consistently  carry  out  this  doctrine,  are  driven  to 
maintain  that  even  iu  the  state  of  Intos^icatiou  there  is  no  truly 
mental  perversion  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  the  mind  of 
the  Lunatic  (divinoe  partlcida  aume)  is  pei  fectly  sound,  its  bodily 
instrument  being  alone  disordered.  But  it  ciuniot  be  overlooked, 
that  iu  the  delirious  ravings  of  Intoxication  or  of  Fever,  or  in  the 
conversation  and  actions  of  the  Lunatic,  we  have  precisely  the 
same  evidence  of  mental  operation,  tliat  we  have  in  the  sayings  mid 
doings  of  the  same  individuals  in  a  state  of  sanity ;  and  ample 
testimony  to  this  effect  is  borne  by  those  who  have  observed  their 
own  mental  state  during  the  access  of  these  conditions,  and  who 
have  described  the  alteration  which  took  place  in  the  course  of 
their  Thoughts,  when  as  yet  neither  the  Sensorial  nor  the  Motor 
aj)pai-atus  was  in  the  least  perturbed  (§  537).  Nothing  can  be  more 
plain  to  the  unprejudiced  observer,  than  that  the  introduction  of 
intoxicating  agents  into  the  Blood-circulation  really  perverts  the 
action  of  the  Mind;  disordering  the  usual  sequence  of  pheno- 
mena  most  purely  psyddcaly  and  occasioning  new  and  strange 
results  which  are  altogether  at  variance  with  those  of  its  iiormed 
action.  And  when  once  the  reality  of  this  influence  of  PhysiciJ 
cimditions  upon  purely- Mental  states  is  forced  upon  the  Physio- 
ogist,  he  Cfinnot  avoid  recognizing  it  as  a  general  fact  of  qui 
nature  ;  so  that  he  comes  to  be  impressed  by  the  conviction,  that 
whilst  there  is  something  in  our  Moral  constitution  beyond  and 
above  any  agency  which  can  be  attributed  to  Matter,  the  operations 
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of  the  Mind  aie  tn  a  gi'eat  degree  determined  (in  our  present 
Btate  of  being)  by  the  Material  conditions  with  whioh  they  are  so 
intimately  associated. 

8  This  combination  of  two  distinct  agencies  in  the  Mental 
constitution  of  each  individual,  is  recognized  in  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  Education.  For  wliilst,  in  its  earlier  stages,  the 
Educator  aims  to  call-forth  and  train  the  Intellectual  Faculties  of 
Lis  Pupil,  and  to  form  his  Moral  Character,  by  bringing  appropriate 
external  influences  to  bear  upon  him,  every  one  who  really  under- 
stands his  profession  will  make  it  his  special  object  to  foster  the 
development,  and  to  promote  the  right  exercise,  of  that  interwU 
power,  by  the  exertion  of  which  each  Individual  becomes  the  director 
of  his  owu  conduct,  and  so  far  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destinies.  This 
power  is  exercised  by  the  Will,  in  virtue  of  its  domination  over 
the  aviomaiic  operations  of  the  Mind,  as  over  the  automatic 
movements  of  the  Body  (§  14);  the  real  «('(/'- format  ion  of  the 
Ego  commencing  with  his  consciousness  of  the  ability  to  determine 
Am  €wn  course  of  thought  and  action.  Until  this  self-directing 
power  has  been  acquired,  the  Character  is  the  resultant  of  the  indi- 
vidual's original  constitution,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
may  have  been  placed ;  and  so  long  as  the  circumstances  are  un- 
favourable to  it^  development,  and  to  the  operation  of  those  higher 
tendencies  which  should  furnish  the  best  motives  to  its  exercise, 
BO  long  the  Character  of  the  individual  is  formed  for  him  rather 
than  Ay  him.  A  being  entirely  governed  by  the  lower  passions  and 
instincts,  whose  higher  Moral  Sense  has  been  repressed  from  its 
earliest  dawn  by  the  degrading  influence  of  the  conditions  in  which 
he  is  pliiced,  who  has  never  learned  tj  exercise  any  kind  of  self- 
restraint  (or,  if  he  has  learned  it,  has  only  been  trained  to  uae  it  for 
the  1  jwest  purposes),  who  hus  never  heard  of  a  God,  of  Immortality, 
or  of  the  wortli  of  his  Soul, — such  a  being,  one  of  those  heathen 
outcasts  of  whom  all  our  great  towns  are  unhappily  but  too 
productive, — can  surely  be  no  more  morally  responsible  for  big 
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actions,  than  the  Lunatic  who  has  lost  whatever  self-control  h« 
once  possessed,  and  whose  moral  sense  has  been  altogctlicr 
perverted  by  bodily  disorder.  But  lot  the  former  be  subjected 
to  the  training  of  one  of  those  benevolent  Individ unls  who  know 
how  to  find  out  "  the  holy  spot  in  every  child's  heart ; "  let  patient 
kindness,  continually  appealing  to  the  higiiest  motives  which  the 
child  can  uudci-stand,  progressively  mise  his  Moi*al  standard,  an  i 
awaken  within  hitn  the  dormant  susceptibilities  which  enable  him 
to  feel  that  he  has  a  Conscience  and  a  Duty,  that  he  has  a 
power  within  himself  of  controlling  and  directing  his  thoughta 
and  actions,  and  that  the  highest  happiness  is  to  h%  found  in 
the  determinate  pui-suit  of  the  true  and  the  goody — then,  but 
not  till  then,  can  he  l^  justly  considered  responsible  for  his 
actions,  either  morally  or  religiously, — then  only  does  he  lise 
above  the  leve.  of  the  brute,  and  begin  to  show  that  he  is  indeed 
made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator. 

9.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Mjiterinlistio  and  the  Spiritualistic 
doctrines  alike  recognize,  and  alike  ignore,  certain  gi-eat  truths  of 
Human  Nat\n'e ;  and  the  question  letnrns  upon  us,  whether  nny 
general  ex])ression  can  be  framed,  which  may  be  in  harmony  alike 
with  the  results  of  Scientific  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  Menial 
to  Physio1ogic;il  action,  and  with  those  sim])lo  teachings  of  our 
own  Consciousness,  which  must  be  recognized  as  affordin;jj 
the  ultimate  test  of  the  truth  of  all  Psychological  doctrines. 
Towards  such  an  ex[))'ession  we  mny  make  a  s  ep,  as  it  appeal's  to 
the  Writer,  in  strict  accordance  with  true  Philosophy,  by  wiLh- 
di-awing  ourselves  entirely  from  the  futile  a' tempt  to  bring 
Matter  and  Mind  into  the  same  category,  and  by  fixing  our 
attention  exchisively  on  the  relation  between  Mind  and  Force, 
Although  far  from  thinking  that  the  views  here  offered  express 
the  wIioU  truth,  or  solve  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  (the 
originating  power  of  the  Human  Will, — i.  e.  its  independence  of 
Physical  Causation, — being  the  essential  difficulty  of  everg  system 
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which  recognizes  it),  he  venturos  to  think  that  they  deserve  the 
fttteiitioii  of  siicli  as  feel,  with  him,  the  impoi-tance  of  fearlessly 
pushing  the  inquiry  to  its  utmost  pnictiaiblo  limits,  and  of 
attaining  i^uc.h  definite  conceptions  as  the  present  state  of  Scientifie 
knowledge  nuiy  jiutify. 

10.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  we  neither  know,  uor 
can  know,  anything  of  McUter^  siTe  through  the  medium  of  the 
impressious  it  makes  on  our  Senses  ;  and  those  impressions  are 
only  derived  ftx)m  the  Foroa  of  which  Matter  is  the  vehicle. 
Thus,  of  those  most  general  Properties  of  Matter,  resistance  and 
pondeifmtf/,  our  inform:ition  is  entirely  denved  through  our  own 
Tactile  Sense  (under  which  general  head  may  be  combined  the 
Sense  of  Touch,  the  Sense  of  Muscuhir  Exertion,  and  the  Mental 
Sense  of  Efturt),  by  which  we  recognize  the  Forces  that  attract  its 
particles  to  each  t>ther  and  to  the  Earth  ;  and  what  is  ordiuai'ily  re- 
garded as  its  distinctive  chamcteristic,  its  '* extension"  or  occupation 
of  Space,  we .  know  only  as  an  inference  from  our  own  Sense- 
perceptioi is.  In  fact,  instead  of  Matter  (as  some  affirm)  being  the  ob- 
ject of  oiir  immediate  cognizance,  and  the  Laws  of  Matter  our  most 
certain  form  of  knowledge,  there  seems  valid  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  our  notion  of  Matter  is  a  conception  of  the  Intellect,  Force 
being  that  externality  of  which  we  have  the  moU  direct — jjerhape 
even  the  onfy  direct — cognizance.  And  in  this  way.  Force— 
of  the  existence  of  which  we  ai*e  rendered  cognizant  by  the  dii'ect 
testimony  of  our  own  Consciousuess,  which  is  to  us  the  most 
certain  of  idealities — oomes  into  immediate  relation  with  Mind. 
Moi-eover,  while  Matter  is  essentially  passive^ — since,  wiien  left  to 
itself,  it  always  impresses  our  Consciousness  in  one  and  the  same 
D)ode,  any  cliauge  in  that  impression  behig  the  consequence  ut 
■n  agency  external  to  itself, — all  its  Aciinties  are  mauifcsta« 
tions  of  the  Forces  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  and  to  the 
exercise  of  which  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Matej'ial  Universe 
ue  due. 
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"Water,  for  example,  would  continue  unchanged  so  long  fts  itf 
rc)YD|)erature  remains  the  Bame,  and  no  decomposing  agency  is 
hi  ought  to  bear  upon  it:  but  Heat  communicated  to  it  occasions 
that  repulsion  between  its  particles,  which  transforms  it  from  t 
ison-elastic  liquid  into  an  elastic  vapour  exerting  a  proportionate 
Mechanical  Force ;  and  the  same  measure  of  Power  is  again  giTcm 
forth  from  it,  either  as  Heat  or  as  Motion,  with  the  transformation 
of  the  aqueous  yapour  back  to  the  liquid  state. — In  like  manner,  the 
transmission  of  a  sufficiently  strong  Electric  current  through  Wat«r 
resolves  it  into  its  two  component  gases,  which,  when  made  to 
re-unite,  give  off  the  equivalent,  in  the  form  of  Light  and  Heat,  of 
the  Elastic  Force  which  kept  their  particles  asunder,  and  which 
was  itself  more  remotely  derived  from  Electricity,  developed  by 
i.^hemical  change. 

But  Mind,  like  Force,  is  essentially  active;  all  its  states  are 
states  of  cJiange ;  and  of  these  changes  we  become  directly  or 
immediately  conscious  by  our  own  exp  rienco  of  tlieni.  In  fact, 
every  term — as  Sensation,  Perception,  Ideii,  Emotion,  —  which 
exircsses  a  Mental  state,  is  a  designation  of  a  phase  of 
Mental  existence  that  intervenes  between  other  phases,  in  tlie 
continual  sitccession  of  which  our  idea  of  Mind  consists ;  and  Con- 
sciousness itself  is  nothing  else  than  the  designation  which  we  give 
to  the  condition  which  is  conmiou  to  all  these  forms  of  lOctivity. 

11.  Now,  nothin;^  can  bo  more  certain,  than  that  the  primary  form 
of  Mental  activity, — Sensational  consciousness, — is  excited  through 
Physiological  instrumentality.  A  certain  Physical  iijjressiun  is 
made,  for  example,  by  the  formation  of  a  luminous  imngo  up(  a  *he 
Retina  of  the  Eye;  a  change  being  thereby  prcniuccd  in  that 
Nervous  expansion,  which  is  clearly  analogous  to  that  which  a 
similar  image  would  make  ujton  a  sensitive  Photographic  surface. 
Bat  instead  of  recorling  itself  by  a  ])crmauent  effect  upon  the 
J{etinal  surface,  the  etTect  of  this  Visual  impression  is  to  excite 
the  activity  of  the  Opiic  Nerve  ;  through  the  instrumentality  of 
which,  agsiin,  an  active  condition  is  excited  in  the  Optic  Ganglion 
to  which  it  proceeds, — just  as,  in  the  transmission  of  a  'iekgi-aphio 
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messiige,  the  movements  of  the  signalling  needle  at  one  end  of 
the  wire  repeat  themselves  in  the  movements  of  the  magnetic 
needle  at  the  other.  So  far,  we  are  concerned  with  a  Pliysiological 
mechauLsm  alone  ;  throngh  which  (probably  by  Cliemical  change! 
in  the  Nerve-substanoe)  Light  excites  Nerve- force,  and  tlie 
Inransniission  of  this  Nerve-force  excites  ihe  activity  of  that  part 
of  the  Brain  which  is  the  instrument  of  our  Visual  Couscionsnepfl. 
Now  in  what  way  the  physical  change  tims  excited  in  the  Sensoriuni 
is  translated  (so  to  speak)  into  that  psi/clttcal  change  which  we 
call  ieeing  \he  object  whose  imago  was  formed  upon  our  Retina, 
we  know  nothing  whatever;  but  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
way  in  which  Light  produces  Chemi&vl  change,  and  Chemical 
change  excites  Nerve- force.  And  all  we  can  stiy  is,  that  there  ia 
just  as  clj^e  a  succession  of  sequences — as  intimate  a  causal 
relation  between  antecedent  and  consequent — in  the  one  case,  as 
there  is  in  the  other.  In  other  words,  there  is  just  the  same 
evidence  of  what  has  been  termed  Gorrdation^  between  Nerve- 
force  and  that  primaiy  state  of  Mental  activity  which  we  call 
Sensation,  that  there  is  between  LigH  and  Nerve-force ; — each 
antecedent,  when  the  Physiological  mechanism  is  in  working  order, 
being  invariably  followed  by  its  corresponding  consequent.  And 
true  Visual  consciousness  of  an  external  object  can  no  more  l>e 
excited  without  an  active  condition  of  the  Sensorium  corresponding 
to  it,  than  that  active  condition  of  the  Sensorium  can  be  called 
forth  without  the  transmission  of  Nerve-force  from  the  Retina ; 
or  than  that  a  .-tive  condition  of  the  Retina  which  genei*ates  and 
transmits  the  Nerve-force,  can  be  produced  without  Light  or  some 
other  equivalent  Force.* 

1 2.  The  like  Correlation  may  be  shown  to  exist  between  Mental 
states  and  the  form  of  Nerve-force  which  calls  forth  Motion 
llux)ugh  the  Muscnlar  appamtus.      We  shall   hereafter  see  thai 

•  The  caae  of  those  ** Subjective  Sensations**  which  imitate  the  scnsationg 
called  up  Lf  external  objects,  will  be  considerad  in  its  x)i-oper  place  (§§  139 — 147> 
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each  kind  of  Mental  activity,—  Sensational,  Instinctive,  Emotionai, 
Ideational,  and   Volitional, — may  exf)!*ess  itself  in  Bodily   move- 
ment ;  and  it  is  clear  that  every  such  movement  is  called  forth 
by  an  active  r.ate  of  a  certain  part  of  the  Brain,  which  excites  a 
corresponding    activity   in    the    Motor   Nerves    issuing   from    it. 
whereby  particular  Muscles  are  called  into  ctmtraction.     No  Physio- 
logist can  doubt  that  the  Mechanical  force  exerted  t)y  the  Musclea 
is  tlie  expression  of  certain  Cliemical   changes  which  t:\ke  place 
between    their    own    substance  and  the  oxygenatcti   Blood  that 
circulates  through    them  ;    or   lliat  the  Nerve-furce  Vhich  calls 
forth  those  changes,  is  intimately  related  to  Electricity  and  other 
Physical   forces.      But   this   Nervous  activity    has  its  source  iti 
molecular    changes   in   the    Nerve-centres ;    tlie   transmission  of 
Nerve-force  along  the  motor  nerve  being  just  as  dependent  upon 
Chemical   changes  taking    place   between    the   substance  of    the 
Ganglionic  centre  from  wiiich  it  proceeds  and  the  oxygenated  Blood 
that  circulates  through  it,  as  is    the  transmission  of  an   Electric 
current   along    the   Telegraph-wire  upon    the  Chemical    changes 
taking  place  between  the  metals  and  the  exciting  liquid  of  the 
Galvanic  bittery.     But  these  changes  are  themselves  capable  of 
being  brought  about  by  the  various  forms  of  Mental  activity  just 
enumerated.     Just   as    a  perfectly  constructed  Galvanic  battery 
w  inactive  while  the  circuit  is  "uiterruptcd/*  but  becomes  active 
the  instant  that  the  circuit  is  ^*  closed,"  so  does  a  Sensation,  an 
Instinctive  tendency,  an  Emotion,  an  Idea,  or  a  Volition,  which 
attains   an    intensity  adequate   to  "  close "  the  circuit,   liberate 
thiB  Nerve- force  with  whicli  a  certain  part  of  the  Brain,  while  hi 
a  state  of  wakeful  activity,  is  always  "charged."     That  Mental 
antecedents  can  thus  call  forth  Physical  consequents,    is  just  ai 
oeitain  as  that  Physiciii  antecedents  can  call  forth  Mental  con« 
sequents;     and    thus   the  Correlation    between    Mind- force   and 
Nerve-force  is  shown  to  be  complete  both  ways^  each  being  able  itf 
Aicite  the  other. 
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13.  Now  using  these  facts  as  our  basis,  we  seem  justified  in  goiug 
further;  and  in  asserting  that  the  same  kiud  of  evidence  justiiiea 
the  belief,  timt  a  Physiological  mechanism  of  the  like  nature 
furnishes  the  Instrumentality  through  which  all  kinds  of  Mental 
o^ration  take  place.  For  no  Scientific  Psy.hologist  has  aiij 
icubt  that  there  are  ''Laws  of  Thought"  expressing  sequences  of 
Mental  activity,  which  (if  we  could  thoroughly  acquaint  ouraelveH 
with  them)  would  be  found  as  fixed  and  determinate  as  the  ''Laws 
of  Matter ;"  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  them  arising  solely  from 
tbo  dithcult)  in  subjecting  Mental  phenomena  to  precise  observa- 
Hon,  and  in  analysing  the  complex  conditions  under  which  they 
x'cur.  And  whilst  these  laws  comprehend  that  lai-ge  part  of  our 
Mental  activity  which  may  be  designated  as  automatic^ — consist- 
ing in  a  succcission  of  Mental  states,  of  which  each  calls  forth 
the  next  by  Suggestion,  without  any  inteiference  from  the  Will, — 
it  will  he  further  sliown  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  Mental 
phenomena  which  cannot  be  accotmtcd  for  in  any  other  way,  than 
as  resulting  from  the  operation  of  a  Physic  ^logical  mechanism, 
which  may  go  on  not  only  automaticaUy^  but  even  unconsciously 
(Chap.  XIII.).  That  we  are  nut  ulwiiys  conscious  of  the  working 
of  this  Mechanism,  is  simply  because  our  Sensoriuni  is  otherwise 
engiiged  :  for  just  as  we  may  not  see  things  which  are  passing  before 
our  eyes,  or  be  conscious  of  the  movements  of  our  legs  in  Walking,  if 
our  Attention  be  wholly  engrossed  by  our  Cerebral  "  train  of 
thought,**  80  may  we  not  be  conscious  of  what  is  going  on  in  our 
Cerebnim,  whilst  our  Attention  is  wholly  concentrated  upon  what 
is  passing  before  our  Eyes  (§  117).  But  the  Physiological  me- 
chanism has  this  |>eculiarity,--that  \t forms  itself  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  habit nally  exercised ;  and  thus  not  only  its 
automatic  but  even  its  unconscious  action  comes  to  be  indirectly 
Biodifiec  by  the  controlling  power  of  the  Will  (§  95). 

14.  It  may  serve  to  promote  the  right  understanding  of  the 
general  dvxstrine  as  to  the  relation  of  Will  to  Thought  which  it  is  the 
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chief  object  of  this  Treatise  to  set  forth,  if  we  briefly  inquire  into  the 
relation  of  the  Will  to  Bodily  Movements.  It  has  been  customary 
to  classify  these  as  voluntary  or  involuntary,  but  it  will  be  found 
preferable  to  distinguish  them  f\^volitwnal^\i^  automatic:  thcf  jrmer 
being  those  which  are  called  forth  by  a  distinct  effort  of  Will,  and 
are  directed  to  the  execution  of  a  definite  purpose;  whilst  the 
lattei  are  performed  in  respondence  to  an  internal  prompting  of 
which  we  may  or  may  not  be  conscious,  and  are  not  dependent  on 
any  preformed  intention, — being  executed,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, "mechanically."  Some  of  these  are  primarily  or  originally 
Automatic;  whilst  others,  which  were  Volitional  in  the  first  instsmce, 
oome  by  frequent  repetition  to  be  performed  independently  of  the 
Will,  and  thus  become  secondarily  Automatic*  Some  of  tiie  Auto- 
matic movements,  again,  can  be  controlled  by  the  Will  ;  whilst  others 
take  place  in  oi)])Osition  to  the  strongest  Volitional  effort.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  secondarily -automatic  actions,  which  the  Will 
can  initiate,  and  which  then  go  on  of  themselves  in  sequences  est^^b- 
lished  by  previous  Habit ;  but  which  the  Will  can  stop,  or  of  which 
it  can  change  the  direction,  as  easily  as  it  set  them  going ;  and 
these  it  will  be  convenient  to  term  voluntary,  as  being  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Will,  although  actually  maintained  Auto- 
matically. 

15.  Tlioso  movements  of  which  the  uninterrupted  performance 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Life,  are  primarily  {ixitomsitic ; 
and  are  not  only  independent  of  the  Will,  but  entirely  beyond  its 
control  The  **  beating  of  the  Heart,"  which  is  a  typical  exaniplo 
of  such  movements,  though  liable  to  be  affected  by  emotional 
disturbance,  cannot  bo  altered  either  in  force  or  fi-equency  by 
any  volitional  ef!brt.     And  only  one  degree  removed  from  this   is 

*  The  saj^iicity  of  Hartley  enabled  him  to  anticipate  on  this  point  the  discoTf  rieii 
of  modem  Piiysiology  ;  for  in  designating  as  secondarily  automatic  the  whole  o( 
the  actions  which  come  to  be  perfunned  by  Habit  without  Will  or  even  Conscious- 
iiess,  though  oriymally  learned  and  practised  with  conscious  intent^  he  showed  i 
discernment  of  their  true  chai-acter  which  later  reseaixbes  have  entirely  justiiied 
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tJje  act  of  Respiration  ;  which,  though  capable  in  Man  of  being  so 
teffulated  hj  the  Will  as  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  iises  of 
Speech,  cannot  be  cJiecked  by  the  strongest  exertion  of  it  for  more 
than  a  few  moments.  If  we  try  to  '*  hold  our  breath,"  for  8ttc:h 
A  period  that  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  seriously  interfered  with,  a 
fireliug  of  distresb  is  experienced,  which  every  moment  increases  in 
intensity  until  it  becomes  absolutely  unbearable ;  so  that  the  auto* 
malic  impulse  which  prompts  its  relief  can  no  longer  be  i*esisted. 
So  when  a  crumb  of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water  passers  '*  the  wrong 
way/*  the  presence  of  an  irritation  iu  the  windpipe  automatically 
excites  a  combination  of  muscular  movements,  which  tends  to  au 
expulsion  of  the  offending  particle  by  an  explosive  Cough.  The 
strongest  exertion  of  the  Will  is  powerless  to  prevent  this  action  ; 
which  is  repeated  in  spite  of  eveiy  effort  to  repress  it,  until  that 
result  has  been  obtained.  If  the  irritation  be  applied  to  the  nasal 
entrance  of  the  air- passages,  as  in  simfT- taking,  a  {)eculiar  valvular 
action  at  the  back  of  Uie  mouth  automatically  directs  a  part  of  the 
explosive  blast  through  the  nose  ;  and  this  Sneeze,  if  the  stimulus 
be  applied  in  sufficient  strength,  is  altogether  beyond  Volitional 
iM.)ntrol. — It  is  wortiiy  of  note  that  whilst  the  act  of  coughing  can 
be  excited  by  a  maiithite  of  the  Will,  through  the  instrumentality 
to  be  hereafter  explained  (§  47),  we  cannot  thus  execute  a  true 
meete^  the  stngc-imitation  of  which  is  ludicrously  unlike  the 
reality. 

1 6.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  lower  tribes  of  Animals,  a 
large  part  of  the  ordinary  movements  of  Locomotion  are  of  the  same 
fn-imarily  automatic  character ;  being  executed  in  direct  respon- 
deuce  to  a  stimulus  that  acts  through  the  Nervous  centres  with 
which  the  locomotive  members  are  directly  connected,  and  being 
[lei-fomicd  by  the  headless  trunk  with  just  the  same  perfect  00* 
ordination  as  by  the  entire  creature  (§  54).  In  Man,  however, 
the  power  of  performing  these  movements  is  acquired  by  a  procesh  of 
educati<»i;  and  no  one  can  watch  this  process^  without  pei'ceivinjj 
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how  gi-adual  is  the  acquirement  of  the  co-ordinatiug  power, 
especially  \n  the  balancing  of  the  body  during  each  successive  stejii 
As  Paley  says  :  **  A  child  lear»3ing  to  walk  is  the  greatest  posture 
mnster  in  the  world.*'  Yet,  when  this  co-ordination  has  been  once 
established,  the  ordinary  movements  of  Locomotion — though  in- 
volving the  combined  action  of  almost  every  muscle  in  the  bodj — 
are  performed  automatically ;  the  Will  being  only  concerned  in 
starting,  directing,  or  checking  them. — Of  this  we  have  familiar 
experience  in  the  continuance  of  the  act  of  walking,  whilst  the 
attention  is  occupied  by  some  "train  of  thought**  which  completely 
and  continuously  engrosses  it.  Though  we  set  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  in  a  certain  direction,  after  a  few  minutes  we  may 
lose  all  consciousness  of  where  we  are,  or  of  whither  our  legs  are 
cairyiug  us  ;  yet  we  continue  to  walk-on  steadily,  and  may  unex- 
pectedly find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  our  journey  before  we  are  aware 
of  having  done  more  than  commence  it  (§  71).  Each  individual 
movement  here  suggests  the  succeeding  one,  and  the  repetition  con- 
tinues, until,  the  Attention  having  been  recalled,  the  automatic 
impulse  is  superseded  by  the  control  of  the  Will.  Further,  the 
direction  of  the  movement  is  given  by  the  sense  of  Sight,  which  so 
guides  the  motions  of  our  legs  that  we  do  not  jostle  our  fellow 
]>as8engers  or  run  up  against  lamp-posts ;  and  the  sume  sense  directs 
also  their  genei*al  course  along  the  line  that  liahU  has  rendered 
most  familiar,  although  at  the  commencement  of  our  walk  we  may 
have  intended  to  take  some  other. — Suppose  our  walk  to  be  so  pro- 
longed, however,  that  the  sense  of  fatigtie  oomes-on  before  i^ehare 
reached  its  appointed  conclusion.  This  calls  off  our  Attention 
from  what  is  going  on  in  the  mind,  to  the  condition  of  the  bod^  ; 
and  in  order  to  sustain  the  movements  of  locomotion,  a  distinct 
exertion  of  the  Will  comes  tc  be  requisite  for  each.  With  the 
increasing  sense  of  fatigue,  an  increased  eifort  becomes  ucoessary  ; 
and  at  last  even  the  most  determined  Volition  may  find  itself  unable 
to  evoke  a  respondent  movement  from  the  exhausted  Muscles. 
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17.  In  this  familiar  experience  we  can  clearly  trace  three  dis- 
tinct modes  of  action, — the  Automatic,  the  Vohmtarj,  and  the 
VolitionoL  Whilst  we  are  all  unconscious  of  the  movements  which 
our  legs  are  executing  for  us,  those  movements  are  purely  automatic 
WIten  uur  attention  is  not  so  completely  engrossed  elsewhere,  but 
that  we  knotv  where  we  %ra  and  what  we  are  doing,  the  movements 
of  locomotion  are  not  only  permitted  by  the  Will,  but  may  he^uitied 
by  it  into  some  unusual  direction  ;  such  movements  are  voluntary. 
But  when  the  sense  of  fatigue  attending  each  movement  makes  it 
necessary  that  a  distinct  effoi-t  of  the  Will  shall  be  exerted  for  its 
repetition,  the  act  conies  to  be  volilionaL — Tlie  explanation  of  these 
phenomena  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  Nervo -muscular  mechanism 
immediately  concerned  in  executing  the  movement  (of  which  an 
account  will  be  given  hereafter,  §§  54,  71)  is  the  same  through- 
out, but  that  it  is  started  by  dlHereut  means ;  the  Will  replacing 
the  stimulus  to  action  otherwise  furnished  by  an  external 
impression.  Of  this  we  have  a  typical  example  in  the  act  of 
Coughing.  When  we  tcill  to  cough  (as  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  signal,  or  putting  down  a  tedious  speaker),  we  mei*c]y  touch 
the  spiing,  as  it  were,  of  a  mechanism,  which  automatically 
combines  the  multitude  ot  separate  actions  that  are  retpiirad  to 
produce  the  result  (§  47) ;  just  as  when  we  pull  the  trigger  of  a 
gun,  or  open  the  valve  which  admits  steam  into  the  steam-engine. 
And  the  only  difference  in  kind  between  the  net  of  Coughing  and 
that  of  Walking  consist?  in  this, — that  whilst  the  mechanism 
concerned  in  the  fomur  is  ready  for  action  from  the  first,  that 
by  which  the  latter  is  performed  requires  to  have  its  various 
Rprings  and  levers  adjusted  to  harmonious  operation.  But  when 
this  adjustment  has  been  once  made,  it  remains  good  for  life  ;  in 
virtue  of  that  remarkable  peculiarity  of  our  Bodily  constitution, 
which  keeps  up  the  Nutrition  of  each  part  in  accordance  with  the 
use  that  is  made  ot*  it  (§  276). 

18.  There    may    still    be   Metaphysicians   who    maintain   tiiat 
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actions  which  were  originally  prompted  by  the  Will  with  a  distinct 
intention,  and  which  are  still  entirely  under  it»  control,  can  never 
cease  to  be  Volitional ;  and  that  either  an  infiuit^simally  small 
s.nount  of  will  is  required  to  sustain  them  when  they  have  been 
oiiJB  set  going,  or  that  the  will  is  in  a  sort  of  pendtdum-like  oscil- 
lation between  the  two  actions, — the  maintenance  of  the  train  of 
thought^  and  the  maintenance  of  the  train  of  movement  But  if  only 
an  iuBnitesimally  small  amount  of  Will  is  necessary  to  sustain  them, 
is  not  this  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  go  on  by  a  force  of  their 
own  ?  And  does  not  the  experience  of  the  perfect  continuity  of  our 
trains  of  thought  during  the  performance  of  movements  that  have 
become  habitual,  entirely  negative  the  hypothesis  of  oscillation  1 
Besides,  if  such  an  oscillation  existed,  there  must  be  intervah  in 
wliich  each  action  goes  on  of  itself ;  so  that  its  essentially  automa- 
tic character  is  virtually  admitted.  The  Physiological  explanation, 
that  the  Mechanism  of  Locomotion,  as  of  other  habitual  movements, 
gi  0W8  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  early  exercised,  and  that  it  then 
works  autom.itically  under  the  general  control  and  direction  of  the 
Will,  can  scarcely  be  put  down  by  any  assumption  of  a  hypothetical 
necessity,  which  rests  only  on  the  basis  of  ignorance  of  one  side  of 
our  composite  nature. 

19.  But  we  mny  go  a  step  further,  and  assert  that  it  may  now 
be  regarded  as  a  well-established  Piiysiological  fact,  that  even  in  the 
most  purely  Volitional  movements — those  which  are  prompted  by 
a  distinct  piirjyosive  effort^ — ^the  Will  does  not  directly  produce  the 
result;  but  plays,  as  it  were,  n])on  the  Automatic  apparatus  by  which 
the  requisite  Nervo-muscular  combination  is  brought  into  action. 

20.  No  better  illnstratinn  of  this  doctrine  could  be  adduced, 
than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  act  of  Vocalization  ;  either  in 
articulate  Speech,  or  in  the  production  of  Musical  tones.  In  each 
of  these  acts,  the  co-ordination  of  a  large  number  of  muscuhj 
movements  is  required  ;  and  so  complex  are  their  combinations, 
iiiat  the  professed  Anatomist  would  be  unable^  '%*ithout  caiefid 
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itudj,  to  detei*miue  what  is  the  precise  state  of  each  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  the  production  of  a  given  musical  note,  or  the  enun- 
ciation of  a  particular  syllable.  Yet  we  simply  cmiceivt  the  tone  or 
the  syllable  we  wish  to  utter,  and  say  to  our  automatic  Self  "  Do 
this  :'*  and  the  well-trained  Automaton  does  it.  The  delicate  gra 
dations  in  the  action  of  each  individual  muscle,  and  the  haimonious 
combinatioD  of  the  whole,  are  effected  under  the  guidance  of  the 
£ar,  without  (save  in  exceptional  cases)  the  smallest  knowledge  on 
our  own  parts  of  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  we  are  putting 
in  action.  In  fact,  the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  that 
mechanism  would  scarcely  afford  the  least  assistance  in  the  ao* 
quirement  of  the  power  to  use  it  The  "  traiuing  "  which  develops 
the  inarticulate  Cry  of  the  infant  into  ai-ticulate  Speech  cr 
melodious  Song,  mainly  consists  in  the  fixation  of  the  Attention 
on  the  audible  result,  the  selection  of  that  one  of  the  imitative 
efforts  to  produce  it  which  is  most  nearly  s<:cces8ful,  and  the 
repetition  of  tliis  until  it  has  bcciime  habitual  or  Kcondarilif 
atttomatic  The  Will  can  thencefurwards  reproduce  any  sound 
once  acquired,  by  calling  upon  the  Automatic  apparatus  for  the 
particular  combination  of  muveinents  which  it  lias  grown  into  the 
power  of  executing  in  resj)ondonce  to  each  preconception ;  pro- 
vided, at  leant,  that  the  apparatus  has  not  been  allowed  to  become 
rusty  by  disuse,  or  been  stiffened  by  training  into  a  different 
mode  of  action.  Even  the  strongest  Will,  however,  may  fail  to 
acquire  complete  control  over  the  complex  Automatic  mechanism. 
The  articulation  of  the  stammerer  is  disturbed  by  spasmodic 
impulses,  which  he  vainly  endeavours  to  keep  under  subjection  :  — 
the  Vocalist's  ear  may  tell  him  that  he  is  ningiug  out  of  tune,  and 
yet  he  may  be  unable  to  correct  his  fault  : — and  even  a  Viardot 
ur  a  Patti  would  feci  unfit  either  for  the  performance  of  a  new 
rdUy  or  for  the  repetition  of  an  old  one  long  laid  by,  however 
perfect  might  be  her  mental  conception  of  it,  until  she  had  trained 
or  re- trained  her  organ  to  execute  that  conception. 
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21.  Another  illustration,  drawn  fix)m  the  moyements  of  the 
Kjes,  may  place  this  doctrine  in  a  still  clearer  light ;  inasmuch  aa 
the  act  ion  of  the  living  Automaton  can  he  watched  either  by  a 
hystander,  or  by  the  Ego  that  calls  it  forth.  Let  the  reader  xmll 
to  ^x  his  gaze  on  the  face  of  a  person  directly  opposite  to  hira,  and 
then  Ml  to  move  his  head  from  side  to  side  ;  his  eyeballs  will  be 
seen  to  roll  in  their  sockets  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  this  not 
only  without  any  volitional  effort  on  his  part,  but  even  without 
his  being  in  any  way  conscious  of  the  act,  except  by  a  process  of 
reasoning.  Or,  if  he  move  his  head  upwards  and  downwards,  his 
eyes  (still  fixed  on  the  opposite  face)  will  roll  conversely  chionivards 
and  upwardu.  And  if,  instead  of  looking  at  the  face  of  another,  he 
fix  his  gaze  upon  the  reflection  of  his  own  eyes  in  a  miiTor,  and 
then  move  his  head  as  before,  he  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself 
that  his  Automaton  is  directing  his  eyes  for  him  ;  every  alteration 
in  the  position  of  his  head  being  accompanied  by  a  roll  of  his 
eyeballs  in  the  opposite  direction^  so  that  their  axes  continue  to  be 
turned  towards  the  reflected  image,  so  long  as  he  toilU  to  keep 
them  so. 

22.  The  same  may  bo  shown  to  be  true  of  all  the  so-called 
Voluntaiy  movements.  What  we  will  is,  not  to  throw  this  or 
that  muscle  into  contraction,  but  to  produce  a  certain  preconceived 
result  That  result  may  be  within  the  capacity  of  our  ordinary 
Mechanism  ;  but,  if  it  be  not,  we  have  to  create  a  new  mechanism 
by  a  coui"80  of  training  or  practice  ;  the  effect  of  which  (na  already 
shown)  is  to  make  the  Automatic  apparatus  groio  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  habitually  exercised. — That  this  is  the  true  theoiy  of 
these  movements,  is  evident  from  several  considerations,  of  which 
a  few  must  here  suffice.  If  the  performance  of  a  Voluntary  move- 
ment I'equired  a  transmission  of  Nervous  power  direct  from  the 
Brain  (which  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Will) 
to  the  Muscles  concerned  in  its  production,  then  we  should 
need  to  know  what  those  muscles  are.  and  to  select  and  combint 
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them  iDtentionally  ;  which  is  bo  far  from  being  the  fact,  that  the 
eoDsuminate  anatomist  is  no  better  able  than  the  completest  igno 
ramus  to  execute  a  movement  he  has  never  practised.  Again,  if 
our  Muscles  were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Will,  we  could 
single  out  any  one  of  them,  and  make  it  contract  by  itself;  which 
we  cannot  really  do,  except  in  the  few  instances  in  which  willing 
the  result  calls  only  a  single  muscle  into  action.  So  again,  if  an 
accomplished  Musician  should  wish  to  play  upon  an  instrument  he 
has  ^ever  practised,  but  of  wiiich  he  thoroughly  understands  the 
raechanisni,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  toUl  the  movements 
he  knows  to  be  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  desired  tones, 
instead  of  having  to  acquire  the  power  of  performing  them  by  a 
lalx>riouB  course  of  training ;  tuid  the  mnn  who,  on  being  asked 
whether  he  could  phiy  the  fiddle,  Siiid  that  "  he  did  not  know  till 
he  had  tried,"  might  have  shown  himself  a  very  Joachim  when  the 
instrument  was  put  into  his  hands. 

23.  The  doctrine  that  the  Will,  which  carries  into  action  the 
determinations  of  the  Intellect,  has  no  direct  power  over  the 
muscles  which  execute  its  mandates,  but  operates  through  the 
automatic  mechanism,  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  late  yeai-s  in  regard  to  the  relative  functions  of 
the  Cerebrum  and  of  the  Axial  Cord  on  which  it  is  super- 
in)posed.  For  it  will  be  shown  (Chap.  II.)  that  the  latter,  which 
receives  all  the  nerves  of  Sense,  and  gives  forth  all  the  nerves  of 
Motion,  constitutes  the  fundamental  and  essential  part  of  the 
Nervous  System,  and  is  aloue  concerned  in  the  pcrfvjrmance  of  all 
thuse  movements  which  are  fyrimarily  automatic  or  Instinctive  : 
wiiilst  the  Cev-ebrum,  the  development  of  which  seems  to  bear 
A  pretty  constant  relation  to  the  degree  in  which  Intolligeuixs 
supersedes  Instinct  as  a  source  of  action,  is  superadded  to  thii^ 
Axial  Cord  ;  through  whicii,  on  the  one  hand,  it  receives  Sense- 
impressions,  whilst,  on  the  uther,  it  calls  the  Muscles  into  action. 
And  tliu«,  when  we  vjUL  to  cough,  cettuiu  'ycrebrul  tibres  (§  89) 
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convey  the  same  stimulus  to  the  centre  of  Respiratory  moyement, 
that  is  brought  to  it  by  the  Sensory  nerves  when  a  crunrjb  of  bread 
or  a  drop  of  water  "  goes  the  wrong  way/*  and  calls  forth  the  Banie 
respondent  action. 

24.  TJms,  then,  the  relation  between  the  Automatic  t^ctivity  of 
Ibe  body,  5ind  the  Volitional  direction  by  which  it  is  utilized  and 
directed,  may  be  compared  to  the  independent  locomotive  power  of 
a  horse  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  a  skilful  rider.  It  is  not 
the  rider's  whip  or  spur  that  furnishes  the  prnver^  but  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  horse ;  and  when  these  have  been  exhausted^ 
no  further  action  can  bo  got  out  of  them  by  the  sharpest  stimu^ 
lation.  But  the  rate  and  direction  of  the  movement  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Will  of  the  rider,  who  impresses  his  mandates  on 
the  well-trained  steed  with  as  much  readiness  and  certainty  as  if 
he  were  acting  on  his  own  limbs.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  some 
unusual  excitement  calls  forth  the  essential  independence  of  the 
equine  nature  ;  the  horse  takes  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  runs 
away  with  his  master ;  and  it  is  for  the  time  uncertain  whether 
the  independent  energy  of  the  one,  or  tiie  controlling  power  of  the 
other,  will  obtain  the  mastery.  This  is  just  what  we  see  in  those 
Spasms  and  Convulsions  whieh  occur  without  loss  of  consciousness^ 
and  in  which  the  muscles  that  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
"  voluntary "  are  called  into  violent  contraction,  in  spite  of  tlie 
strongest  Volitional  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  horse  will 
quietly  find  his  way  home,  whilst  his  rider,  wrapped  in  a  profound 
reverie,  entirely  ceases  to  guide  him  ;  just  as  our  own  legs  carry 
us  along  a  course  which  habit  has  made  familiar,  while  our  Mind 
is  engaged  only  upon  its  own  operations,  and  our  Will  is  altogether 
in  abeyance.  And,  to  complete  the  parallel,  the  process  by  which 
a  Horse  is  taught  any  unusual  performance — as  when  in  "training** 
for  the  Circus  or  the  Stage — entirely  corresponds  with  that  by 
which  we  *'  train "  our  own  automatic  mechanism  to  an}'  novel 
action  :  the  result  desired  by  the  master  being  indicated  to  th« 
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.earner,  eTeiy  effort  that  tends  to  produce  it  being  encouraged 
and  fixed  by  repetition,  and  eveiy  unsuitable  action  being 
repressed ;  until  the  entire  sequence  conies  to  be  automaticail}^ 
executed  at  the  first  touch  of  the  suggesting  spring  which 
•I  presses  the  directing  Will. 

25.  Now  all  this  will  be  found  to  be  as  true  of  tlie  Mind,  as  it  it 
of  the  bo<ly.  Our  Meut«d  activity  is,  in  tlie  firet  instance,  entirely 
tpontancoui  or  automatic;  being  determined  by  our  congenital 
uervouB  Organization,  and  by  the  conditions  of  its  early  devolup- 
ment.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  Will 
Clin  never  originate  any  form  of  MenUil  activity.  Thus,  no  one  has 
ever  acquired  the  creative  power  of  Genius,  or  made  himself  a  great 
Artist  or  a  great  Poet,  or  gained  by  practice  that  peculiar  insight 
which  characterises  the  original  Discoverer ;  for  tliese  gifts  ai-e 
Mental  Instincts  or  Intuitions  (§  408),  which,  though  capable  of 
beiug  developed  and  strengthened  by  due  cultivation,  can  never  be 
generated  de  novo.  But  the  power  of  the  Will  is  exerted  in 
the  purposive  selection,  from  among  those  objects  of  consciousness 
which  Sensations  from  without  and  the  working  of  the  internal 
''Mechanism  of  Thought  and  Feeling"  bring  before  the  Ego 
(whether  simultaneously  or  successively),  of  that  which  shall  be 
determinately  followed  up ;  and  in  the  intensification  of  tlie  force  of 
its  impression,  which  seems  the  direct  consequence  of  such  limitation. 
This  state  is  what  is  termed  Attention  ;  in  regard  to  which  it  was 
well  said  by  ^ir  William  Hamilton,  that  its  intensity  is  in  a  precisely 
inverse  ratio  to  its  extensity.  And  it  will  be  the  Wrlter^s  oi)ject  to 
show,  that  it  is  solely  by  the  Volitional  direction  of  tlie  attention 
that  the  Will  exerts  its  domination  ;  so  that  the  acquirement  of 
this  power,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  should  be  the 
primary  object  of  all  Mental  discipline.  It  is  thus  that  each  indi- 
vidual can  perfect  and  utilize  his  natural  gifts  ;  by  rigorously  training 
them  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  by  exo  cising  them  only  in 
ilie  manner  most  fitted  to  expand  and  elevate,  while  restniining 
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fchem  from  all  that  would  limit  or  debase. — In  i^gard  to  every 
kind  of  Mental  activity  that  does  not  involve  origination,  the  power 
of  the  Will,  though  limited  to  selection^  is  almost  unbounded.  For 
although  it  cannot  directly  bring  objects  before  the  oonsciousnoss 
which  are  not  present  to  it  (§  371),  yet,  by  concentrating  the  Moufal 
gaze  (bo  to  speak)  upon  any  object  that  may  be  within  its  reach,  it 
can  make  use  of  tliis  to  bring  in  other  objects  by  associative  Sug- 
gestion. And,  moreover,  it  can  virtually  determine  what  shall  not 
be  regarded  by  the  Mind,  through  its  power  of  keeping  the  Atten- 
tion  fixed  in  Bome  oilier  direction  ;  and  thus  it  can  subdue  the  force 
of  violent  impulse,  and  give  to  the  conflict  of  opposing  motives  a 
result  quite  diflerent  from  that  which  would  ensue  without  its  in- 
terference (§  332).  Tliis  exercise  of  the  Will,  moreover,  if  habitually 
exerted  in  certain  directions,  will  tend  to  form  the  Character, 
by  establishing  a  set  of  enquired  liabUudes;  which,  no  less  than 
those  dependent  upon  original  constitution  and  circiimstances,  help 
to  determine  the  working  of  the  "  Mechanism  of  Thought  and 
Feeling."  In  so  tUilising  it,  the  Will  can  also  improve  it  by  appro- 
pinate  di8ci[)line  ;  repressing  its  activities  where  too  strong,  foster- 
ing and  developing  them  where  originally  feeble,  directing  all 
healthful  energy  into  the  most  fitting  channel  for  its  exercise,  and 
training  the  entire  Mental  as  it  does  the  Bodily  organism  to 
harmonious  and  effective  working.  And  thus  in  proportion  as  onr 
Will  acquires  domination  over  our  Automatic  tendencies,  the 
spontaneous  succession  of  our  Ideas  and  the  play  of  our  Emotions 
show  tiie  influence  of  its  habitual  control ;  while  our  Character  and 
Conduct  in  Life  come  to  be  the  expression  of  our  best  Intellectual 
energies,  directed  by  the  Motives  which  we  determinately  elect  ai 
our  guiding  principles  of  action. 

26.  It  is  obvious  that  the  view  here  taken  does  not  in  the  least 
militate  against  the  idea,  that  Mind  may  have  an  existence  altogether 
independent  of  the  Body  which  serves  as  its  instrument  All  which 
ha2  been  contended  for  is,  that  the  "connexion  between  Mind  and 
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Body  IB  such,  that  the  actions  uf  each  have,  in  this  present  state  of 
existence  (which  is  all  of  which  Science  can  legitimately  take 
cognizance),  a  deBuite  causal  relatwn  to  tliose  of  the  other;  so  that 
the  actions  of  our  Minds,  in  so  far  as  they  are  cari\ed  on  without  anp 
ifilrrference /ram  our  Will,  may  be  coU5>idere<l  as  "  Functions  of  the 
Bniin." — On  the  other  hand,  in  the  control  which  the  Will  can 
exert  o^er  the  direction  of  the  thoughts,  and  over  the  motive  force 
exeited  by  the  feeliugi*,  we  have  ^he  evidence  of  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent Power,  which  may  either  oppose  or  concur- witli  the  auto- 
matic tendencies,  and  which,  according  as  it  is  habitually  exerted, 
tends  to  render  the  Ego  a  free  agent.  And,  truly,  in  the  existence 
of  this  Power,  which  is  capable  of  thus  regulating  the  very  higiiest 
of  those  o])eration8  that  ai*e  causally  related  to  corporeal  states,  we 
find  a  better  evidence  than  we  gain  from  the  study  of  any  other 
part  of  ou.r  Psj'chicsil  nature,  that  there  is  an  entity  wherein  Man's 
nubility  essentially  consists,  which  does  not  depend  for  its 
existence  on  any  play  of  Ph^'sical  or  Vital  forces,  but  which  makes 
these  forces  subservient  to  its  determinations.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  virtue 
uf  the  Will,  that  we  are  not  mere  thinking  Automata,  mero 
puppets  to  be  pulled  by  sug<;estin^-striugs,  caiiuble  of,  being 
played-upon  by  every  one  who  shall  have  made  himself  master 
of  our  springs  of  action. 

27.  It  may  be  freely  admitted,  however,  that  such  thinking 
Automata  do  exist :  for  there  are  manj'  individuals  whose  Will  h:ui 
never  been  called  into  due  exercise,  and  who  gr.idually  or  ahn<»st 
entirely  lo.se  the  power  of  exerting  it,  becoming  tiie  mere  creatures 
of  habit  und  impulse  ;  and  there  ai-e  othei*s  in  whom  (as  we  shall 
hereafter  see)  such  Automatic  states  are  of  occiisional  occurrence, 
whilst  in  othei-s,  again,  thvy  may  be  artificially  induced.  And  it  is  ( 1 ) 
by  the  study  of  those  conditions  hi  which  the  Will  is  completely  in 
abeyance, — the  coui'se  of  thought  being  entirely  determined  by  the 
iuflucnce  of  suggestions  upon  the  Mind,  whose  mode  of  reaction 
upon   them  depends  upon  its  original   peculiarities  and  its  sub- 
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leqnentlj-acquired  habita, — and  (2)  by  the  comparison  of  such 
abnormal  states  witli  that  in  which  the  Ego,  in  full  possession 
of  al)  his  faculties,  and  accustomed  to  the  habitual  direction  of 
his  thoughts  and  control  of  bis  feelings,  determiuately  applies  his 
judgment  to  the  formation  of  a  decision  between  contendin2 
impulses,  and  carries  that  decision  into  action, — that  we  shall 
obtain  the  most  satisfactory  ideas  of  what  share  the  Will  really 
takes  in  the  operations  of  our  Minds  and  in  the  direction  of  our 
conduct,  and  of  what  must  be  set  down  to  tbat  automatic 
activity  of  our  Psychical  nature,  which  is  correlated  witb  Cerebiul 
changes. 

28.  Thus,  then,  the  Psychologist  may  fearlessly  throw  himself 
into  the  deepest  waters  of  speculative  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
relation  between  his  Mind  and  its  Bodily  instrument,  provided 
that  he  trusts  to  the  inherent  buoyancy  of  that  g^eat  fact  of 
Consciousness,  that  we  have  within  tu  a  self-determining  Power  whicfi 
we  call  Will.  And  he  may  even  find  in  the  evidence  of  the  inti- 
mate relation  between  Mental  activity  and  Physical  changes  in  the 
Brain,  the  most  satisfactory  grounds  which  Science  can  afford, 
for  his  belief  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Material  Universe  are  the 
expressions  of  an  Infinite  Mind  and  Will,  of  which  Mairs  is  the 
finite  representative.     ^See  Chap,  XX.) 


CHAPTER  IL 

Oy    THB   NERVOUS   SYSTEM   AND   ITS   FUNCTIONS. 

SscTiON  1.   delation  of  ilte  Kff-vous  System  to  tkt  uod^ 

ge^ierally, 

29.  The  Body  of  Man,  or  of  any  one  of  the  higher  Animali, 
may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  portions  which  are  essentially 
distinct,  though  intimately  blended  as  well  in  their  structure  as  ia 
their  actions, — viz.  (1),  the  Apparatus  of  Animal  Life,  and  (2)  the 
Apparatus  of  Vegetative  or  Organic  Life, 

30.  To  the  Apparatus  of  Animal  Life  belongs  the  whole  Mechanism 
of  those  actions  which  essentially  distiiiguish  the  Animal  from  the 
Plant ;  namely,  Sensation,  the  higher  Psychical  changes  which 
Sensation  initiates,  and  the  Movements  which  are  consequent 
upon  them.  And  thus  the  Apparatus  of  Animal  Life  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  the  Nervous  System,  the  Organs  of  Sense,  and  the  Organs 
of  Motion, — these  last  including  the  Skeleton  or  jointed  framework 
(oompofled  of  bones,  cartilages,  and  ligaments),  and  the  Muscles 
which  give  motion  to  its  parts.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  contractility 
possessed  by  the  Muscles,  that  all  the  sensible  movements  of  the 
higher  Animals  are  performed  :  the  skeletal  framework  being 
merely  pamve,  and  furnishing  a  system  of  levers  by  which  the 
contractile  power  of  the  muscles  may  be  advantageously  ai)plied  ; 
find  the  muscles  being  either  directly  united  to  the  bones,  or  being 
connected  with  them  by  means  of  the  cords  termed  Tendons,  which 
simply  communicate  the  tension  or  "pull"  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles.  Thus,  the  closure  of  the  fingei-s  in 
grasping    is    for  the  most  part  produced   by   the   contraction.  )f 
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Muscles  that  form  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fore  arm,  the  strong 
tendons  of  which  may  be  felt  on  the  front  of  the  wrist-joint ;  and 
in  like  manner,  the  propuUive  movement  of  the  foot  in  walking  is 
effected  by  the  large  Muscles  forming  the  calf  of  the  leg, — these 
pulling  upwards  the  heel  by  menns  of  the  greut  Tendo  Achillis  into 
which  they  are  oontinued. 

31.  The  Apparatus  of  Organic  Life,  on  the  other  hand,  serves  in 
the  first  instance  to  construct  or  build-up  the  Apparatus  of 
Animal  Life,  and  then  to  maintain  it  in  '*  workiug  order.*'  For  all 
expenditure  of  Force  involves  not  only  a  certain  "wear  and  tear" 
of  the  apparatus  which  furnishes  its  instrumentality ;  but  also  a 
certain  equivalent  amount  of  Cliemical  change,  either  in  the 
substance  of  tlie  appinitus  itself,  or  in  the  blood  which  circulates 
tlirough  it,  or  in  botli.  Tiius  when  a  Muscle  is  called  into  con- 
traction, there  is  a  certain  disintegration  or  "  waste  **  of  its  tissue, 
which  needs  repair  by  Nutrition  ;  but  there  is  also  An  oxidation  of 
Organic  Compounds,  by  which  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  originally 
derived  fiom  the  food  are  converted  into  Carbonic  acid  aud  Water  ; 
and  what  would  elsewhei-e  produce  I/eat,  here  takes  the  form  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  namely  Motion,  How  much  of 
these  Organic  Cumpounds  is  supplied  by  the  muscle,  and  how  much 
by  the  bloodj  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined  :  it  may 
be  regarded,  however,  as  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  motor  force 
generated  in  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  not  derived  (as  Liebig 
maintained  it  to  be)  from  the  "waste"  of  tlie  muscle  itself,  and 
the  oxidation  of  its  components  ;  but  that  a  large  part  of  it  is 
nui)plicd  by  the  oxidation  of  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the 
blood. — The  generation  of  Nerve-force  involves  a  still  mciT 
active  change  in  that  part  of  the  Nervous  system  which  is 
th(!  instrument  of  its  production  (§  41)  ;  and  though  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  state  precisely  in  what  this  change  consists,  yet  we 
may  affirm  with  certainty  that  it  involves  a  reaction  between 
Nerve-substance  and  oxygenated  Blood,  which  requires  a  constant 
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supply  of  that  fluid,  and  a  no  less  constant  removal  of  the  produots 
of  the  reaction  to  which  it  ministers 

32.  Thus,  then,  the  Apparatus  of  Organic  Life  may  be  said  to 
ooDsist  of  the  organs  by  which  Blood  is  madty  those  by  which  it  is 
VejA  in  circulation^  and  those  by  which  it  is  maintained  in  purity  ; 
but  the  action  of  these  has  to  be  supplemented  by  that  of  the 
Apparatus  of  Animal  Life.  For,  iu  the  firat  place,  the  Animal 
Diust  obtain  its  food  by  the  exercise  of  its  senses,  of  its  psychical 
powers,  and  of  its  locomotive  oipins ;  and  even  in  the  Ingestion  and 
Digestion  of  the  food,  when  procured,  the  assistance  of  Muscles  is 
required.  So  the  Circuhition  of  Blood  is  maiutaitied  by  a  muscular 
>rgan,  the  Heart,  and  is  regulated  locally  by  the  muscularity  of  the 
walls  of  the  Arteries  ;  and  both  the  rhythmical  contraction  of  the 
Heart,  and  the  calibre  of  the  Arteries,  are  greatly  iuflueuced  by  the 
Nervous  system.  Agaiu,  the  ordinary  movements  of  Respiration, 
which  constitute  the  most  important  of  all  the  provisions  by  which 
the  Blood  is  kept  in  tlte  condition  required  for  the  development  of 
the  Nervous  and  Muscular  forces,  are  dependent  iu  the  higher 
animails  upon  the  NeiTo-muscuIar  apparatus ;  and  although  they 
are  so  completely  automatic  in  their  character,  as  to  be  performed  not 
only  toithout  eifort,  but  in  opposition  to  effort,  they  are  so  far  under 
the  control  of  the  higher  Nervous  centres,  as  to  be  subservient  to 
the  Vocal  expression  of  Psychical  states.  So,  again,  although  the 
action  ot  the  £xcretory  organs,  by  which  the  products  of  the 
**  waste  "  are  removed  from  the  Blood,  is  essentially  independent  of 
the  Nervo-muscular  appiiratus,  this  has  a  certain  control  over  their 
outlets,  which  enables  the  excretions  to  be  retained  and  discharged 
at  suitable  times. 

33.  We  shall  find,  tlien,  that  in  the  higher  Animals  the  Nervous 

ftjsten.  is  the  instrument,  not  only  of  those  Psythical  powers  by 

nhich    they    are   pre-eminently  distinguished,  but  also  of  many 

operations  which  minister  solely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Organic 

Functions.      But  the  portions  of  it  which  are  directly  concerned  iu 
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this  latter  duty,  constitute  an  atUomaiic  apparatiiB,  whidi  k 
esaentiallj  independent  of  those  higher  centres  that  minister  to 
the  former.  Thus  not  only  does  the  Heart  continue  to  heat,  bat 
the  Respiratory  movements  are  performed,  as  well  in  the  sleeping  as 
in  the  craking  state ;  during  the  profoundest  insensibility,  as  in  the 
eondition  of  full  est  mental  activity.  It  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed 
iiow  fur  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  Heart  are  dependent 
upon  Nervous  agency  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  depend- 
euee  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  movements  of  Respiration ;  and 
they  afford  a  typical  example  of  what  is  known  as  "reflex*' 
action  (§  47). 

As  neither  the  Physiological  nor  the  Psychical  action  of  the 
Nervous  Mechanism  can  be  properly  understood,  without  some 
knowledge  of  its  structure, — ^both  as  regards  the  Elementary  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  different  modes  in  which  these 
elements  are  combined  and  arranged  in  different  Classes  of  Animals, 
— an  account  will  now  be  given  of  what  seems  most  essential  to 
be  known  under  each  of  these  heads. 


Section  2.  Elementary  Structure  of  the  Nervous  System, 

34.  Wherever  a  distinct  Nervous  system  can  be  made  out 
(which  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  in  the  lowest  Animals),  it 
consists  of  two  very  different  forms  of  structure,  the  presence  of 
both  of  which,  therefore,  is  essential  to  our  idea  of  it  as  a  whole. 
We  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  formed  of  ti*unks^  which 
distribute  branches  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  to 
the  Muscles  and  to  the  Sensory  surfaces  ;  and  of  ganglia^  which 
sometimes  appear  merely  as  knots  or  enlarcjements  on  these  trunks, 
but  which  in  other  cases  have  r:\ther  tlie  character  of  central  masses 
from  which  the  trunks  proceed.  Tims  in  Man,  the  "nervous 
system  of  animnl  life "  consists  of  the  Bmin  and  Spinal  Cord, 
which  are  aggregations  of  ganglia,  and  of  the  trunks  and  branches 
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that  prooeed  from  them  (Fig.  I).  In  addition  to  thia,  he  has  also 
A  •*  Nervous  system  of  Organic  life,"  the  ganglionic  centres  of 
which  are  scattered  through  the  body  (§  112).  In  bo;h  systems, 
the  trunks  are  essentially  composed  of  nerve-fibres;  whilst  the 
gaiiglionio  centres  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  peculiar 
tiU$  connected  with  these  fibres. 

35.  It  is  easily  established  by  experiment  that  the  active 
powers  of  the  Nervous  system  are  concentrated  in  the  ganglia^  while 
the  trunks  serve  as  conductors  of  the  influence  wliich  is  to  be 
prop^igated  towards  or  from  them.  For,  if  a  trunk  be  divided  i:j 
any  part  of  its  Courae,  aU  the  parts  to  which  the  portion  thus 
cat  off  from  the  ganglionic  centre  is  distributed,  are  completely 
paralysed  ;  that  is,  no  impression  made  upon  them  is  felt  as  a 
Sensation,  and  no  Motion  can  be  excited  in  them  by  any  act  of  the 
mind.  Or,  if  the  substance  of  the  ganglion  be  destroyed,  all  the 
parts  which  are  exclusively  supplied  by  nervous  trunks  proceeding 
from  it,  are  in  like  manner  paralysed.  But  if,  when  a  trunk  is 
divided,  the  portion  still  connected  with  the  ganglionic  centre 
which  constitutes  the  Sensorium  be  pinched,  or  otherwise  irritated, 
Sensations  are  felt,  which  are  referred  to  the  points  supplied  by 
the  separated  portion  of  the  trunk  ;  thus  showing  that  the  part 
remaining  in  connection  with  the  centre  is  still  capable  of  con* 
veying  impressions,  and  that  the  ganglion  itself  receives  these 
impressions  and  mtikes  them  felt  as  sensations.  On  the  ether 
hand,  if  the  separated  portion  of  the  trunk  be  irritated,  Motions 
are  excited  in  the  muscles  which  it  supplies ;  showing  that  it  is 
still  capable  of  conveying  the  motor  influence,  though  cut  ofl^  from 
the  usual  source  of  that  influence. 

36.  Each  Nerve-fibre  in  its  most  complete  form  (Fig.  2)  consists 
of  a  membranous  tube  ',  lined  by  a  peculiar  material  composed 
of  a  combination  of  fut  and  albumen,  which  is  known  as 
the  "  white  substance  of  Schwann-;"  and  this  encloses  an  "axis 
cylinder',*'   composed  of  a  protoplasmic  substance,  which  seeuif 
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to  be  the  e$*ential  oonstituent  of  the  Nerve-fibre.  Each  fibre 
appears  to  maintain  its  oontinuity  uaiDterrujitedl;  from  its 
origin  to  its  tennination,  witbent  any  union  with  „. 
other  fibres,  though  bound  up  closely  with  them  in 
the  same  nerve-trunk  ;  and  there  ia  stroug  reason  to 
believe  that  the  "white  substAnce  of  Schwann"  serves 
as  an  in$ulaUn;  whereby  the  aiis-cylinders  of  the  oou- 
tiguouB  neiTe-fibres  are  kept  apart  from  one  another, 
just  as  are  the  numerous  wires,  each  having  its  c 
origin  and  tennination,  which  are  bound  up  bother  < 
in  the  ftSrial  cable  of  the  District  Telegraph.  —  The 
tyjMCal  form  of  the  Narve-etlU  or  "  ganglion-globules  "  (Fig.  3)  may 
be  r^arded  as  globular ;  but  they  genemlly,  if  not  always,  have 
two  or  more  long  extensions,   which  be-  F%.  3. 

oome  continuous  either  with  the  aiia- 
cyliiidera  of  nerve-fibres  or  with  other 
cells.  The  nerve-cells,  which  do  not  seem 
to  possess  a  definite  cell-wall,  are  com- 
posed of  a  finely -gnuiiilar  substance,  with 
which  pigment-granules  are  mingled,  espe- 
cially in  the  warm-blooded  Vertebrata ; 
thus  giving  to  their  ganglionic  nerve-sub- 
stance that  reddish-brown  hue  which  causes 
it  to  be  often  designated  grty  or  aneriliovt 
matter;  the  tubular  nerve-eubetaace,  which 
contains  no  pigment-granules,  being  known 

u  white  matter.     This  difference  of  coloor  aDtaLiuF-ciLLs  ahd  nsrti- 
marks    the    distribution  of  the  two  sub-  »ibbi!s. 

stances  in  the  Nervous  centres  of  Man  and  the  higher  Animals 
Pig.  1.  NerTonB  System  of  Man  ; — a,  CerebniTn  ;  b.  Cerebellum  ;  e,  Spinal 
Cord  ;  d,  beial  Dene  ;  *,  bnckial  plexne,  tor  mppljr  of  mid  ;  /,  nA'ai  uerra  ; 
g,  nediao  nerre;  A,  alaar  nerve  ;  i,  inlercoatd  nervw;  J^  lambar  pleina,  nod 
i,  atn\  ploiiu,  for  auppij  of  leg ;  n*  at,  fibular  nerve ;  n,  ti^al  nerre ; 
f,  utenui  nphenom  nerre. 
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(Figs.  11  —  13);  bat  as  the  pigment-cells  are  wanting  in  tkf 
lower  Classes,  the  distinction  between  the  two  substances  is  not 
there  recognizable  by  the  eye,  and  is  only  to  be  discerned  by 
the  microscope. 

37.  Every  Nerve-fibre,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  connedud  al 
its  ganglionic  centra  with  a  Nerve-cell,  an  eztoasion  of  which  forms 
its  axis-cylinder ;  and  through  other  extensions  of  the  «ame  nerve- 
cell,  it  may  be  brought  into  connection  with  other  nerve-oelli 
in  the  same  ganglion.  The  axis-cylinder  soon  receives  its  in* 
Bulating  investments,  and  retains  these  through  almost  its  whole 
length.  But  near  its  termination,  where  the  fibre  separates  itself 
from  others,  and  is  proceeding  to  its  ultimate  destination,  the  axis- 
cylinder  escapes  (as  it  xzere)  from  its  envelopes,  and  oomes  into 
immediate  relation  with  the  tissue  to  which  it  is  distributed.  Thus, 
when  supplying  a  Muscle,  the  axis-cylinder  breaks  up  into  y^rj 
minute  fibrillte,  which  seem  to  inosculate  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  network  closely  resembling  that  formed  by  the  p^eudopodia 
of  Ehtzapodi  (Fig.  5);  and  the  like  subdivision  appears  to  take 
place  in  the  axis-cyliudei's  of  the  fibres  which  are  distributed  to  the 
general  substance  of  tissues  that  are  to  be  endowed  only  with  onft- 
nary  sensibility.  But  each  of  the  papillce  which  constitute  the 
special  organs  of  Touch  has  a  nerve-fibre  proceedipg  to  it  alone, 
of  which  the  ultimate  subdivisions  are  distributed  upon  a  little 
cushion-like  pad  which  it  contains ;  and  the  ultimate  distribution 
of  the  nerves  in  the  papillsB  of  the  tongue,  which  minister  to 
the  sense  of  Taste,  seems  to  be  of  like  chaiucter. 

38.  In  the  organs  of  Sight,  Hearing,  and  Smell,  however,  there 
is  a  more  special  provisiou  for  the  reception  of  the  peculiar  im« 
pressious  to  which  they  mhiister.  For  the  Retina  of  the  Eye  may 
be  said  to  be  an  expanded  ganglion,  consisting  of  layers  of  nerve- 
eells  that  seem  to  be  the  immediate  recipients  of  the  luminous 
impressions  ;  and  the  first  efiect  of  those  impressions  appears  to 
be  to  generate  Nerve-force  in  the  nerve-fibres  constituting  the 
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Optic  nerre,  which  transmits  them  to  its  ganglionic  centre  forra- 
tng  part  of  the  Sensoriam.  The  like  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
ngard  to  the  sensitive  surface  which  receives  the  vibrations  that 
excite  the  sense  of  Sound ;  and  also  with  respect  to  that  which 
IB  affected  by  those  odorous  emanations  which  excite  the  sense  of 
Sinell.  And  it  is  common  to  these  three  organs,  that  neither  the 
gaog^onio  expansions  which  receive  these  special  impressions,  nor 
the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  minister  to  comman  sensation ;  so 
thai  either  the  Optic,  the  Olfactive,  or  the  Auditory  nerve  may  l)e 
pricked  or  pinched,  without  any  sign  of  suffering  being  called 
forth.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Eye,  the  internal  E^,  and  the 
interior  of  the  Nose,  are  endowed  with  eommon  sensibility  by  other 
nerves  distributed  to  those  parts;  su  that  if  these  nerves  be 
paralysed,  the  surface  to  which  they  proceed  may  be  touched 
without  the  contact  being  perceived,  although  neither  Sight,  Smell, 
nor  Hearing  may  be  impaired,  save  indirectly. 

39.  The  Nerve*  fibres  which  convey  fnm,  the  various  parts  of 
the  body  to  the  ganglionic  centres  those  impressions  which  there 
excite  Sensations,  are  caUed  ajferent  or  txcUor,*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Nerve-fibres  which  convey  from  the  Ganglionic  centres 
<o  the  Muscles  the  impressions  which  call  fortli  contractions  in 
the  latter,  are  called  eferent  or  motor.  It  is  probable  that  the 
nature  of  the  Nerve-force  excited  in  each  is  the  same ;  so  that 
the  same  fibre  might  serve  either  purpose,  if  its  terminals  enabled 
it  to  do  80^ — just  as  the  same  wire  in  an  Electric  Telegraph  can 
convey  an  electric  current  in  either  direction,  and  can  thus  serve 
alike  for  the  transmission  of  a  message  and  for  its  reply.  But  as 
the  terminals  of  the  two  sets  of  Nerve-fibres  are  essentially  distinct, 
one  set  serves  for  the  reception  of  impressions  at  the  circuni- 


*  Thej  were  fonnerly  called  Miuory  /  but  this  term  is  inappropriate,  sinoe  the 
faDprenions  th^  convey  only  affect  oar  Conscioosness — i,  e,  excite  eensations — 
vben  tbej  reach  the  Semorium ;  ind  often  excite  respondent  motions  without 
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fercnce,  and  for  their  transmission  to  the  gangfionio  centres, 
whilst  the  other  serves  for  the  transmission  of  the  impressionf  that 
call  forth  Muscular  oontraction,  from  the  ganglionic  centres  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  circumference. — In  most  Nenre-tninkg^ 
aferent  and  motor  fibres  are  bound  up  together;  although,  in 
the  ordinary  Spinal  nerves  of  Vertebrata^  these  are  connected 
bj  separate  "roots*'  with  the  Spinal  Cord  which  serves  as 
their  ganglionic  centre  (§  62).  But  the  nerves  of  special  sense 
(the  Olfactive,  Optic,  and  Auditory),  which  proceed  to  those  special 
ganglionic  centimes  of  which  the  ag^regi\te  constitutes  the  Sen- 
sorium,  contain  no  motor  fibres ;  and  there  aie  other  nerves  of  the 
head  in  Yertebrato,  which  are  either  solely  afferent  or  solely  motor 
(Fig.  11). 

40.  The  analogy  just  indicated  between  the  two  components  of 
every  Nervous  System,  and  the  two  parts  of  an  Electric  Telegi-apb, 

— that  in  which  change  originates,  and  that  which  serves  as 
the  condtictorj — holds  good  to  this  fm*ther  extent ;  that  as,  for  tlie 
origination  of  the  Electric  current,  a  certain  Chemical  reaction  must 
take  place  between  the  exciting  liquid  and  the  galvanic  combination 
of  metals,  so  is  it  necessai-y,  for  the  production  of  Nerve-force,  that 
a  reaction  should  tiike  place  between  the  Blood,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  either  the  central  nerve-cells,  or  the  peripheral  expansions 
of  the  nerve-fibres.  We  do  not  know,  it  is  true,  what  is  the 
precise  nature  of  that  reaction :  but  we  have  the  evidence 
Df  it  in  the  lai'ge  supply  of  Blood  which  goes  to  all  Org^ins  of 
Sense, — Le.^  to  organs  which  are  adapted  for  receiving  sensory 
impi*essions  and  transmitting  them  to  the  central  Sonsorium  ;  and, 
yet  more,  in  the  extraordinary  proportion  that  is  transmitted  to 
those  central  organs  which  receive  those  impressions^  render 
the  Mind  cognizant  of  them  as  Sensations,  and  furnish  tlie 
instrumental  conditions  of  all  Psychical  operations,  as  well  as  of 
their  action  upon  the  Body.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Man,  altiiough 
the  Brain  has  not  ordinarily  more  than  about  one-fortieth  of  the 
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weight  of  the  body,  yet  it  is  estimated  to  reoeiye  from  one-nxth  to 
9He-ffth  of  the  whole  oiroulating  Blood 

41.  The  immediate  dependence  of  the  production  of  Nerve-force 
upon  a  reaction  between  the  Nerre-substance  and  the  Blood,  is 
proTed  by  the  effects  of  suspension  of  the  circulation,  whether 
ioocd  or  generoL  Thus,  if  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  limb  be 
temporarily  interrupted  (as  by  pressure  on  fts  main  artery), 
numbness,  or  diminution  of  Sensibility,  is  perceived  in  it,  as 
well  as  loss  of  Muscular  power  (the  hand  or  foot  beiug  ''  asleep  **), 
until  the  circulation  is  re-established.  The  effect  of  complete 
interruption  to  the  blood-supply  of  the  Brain  is  extremely  re- 
markable. That  supply  is  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull  of 
Man  and  of  the  higher  Vertebrate  by  four  arterial  truuks,  which 
enter  it  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  and  then  unite  into 
the  **  einde  of  Willis;"  from  which  are  given  off  the  various  branches 
that  distribute  arterial  blood  to  every  part  of  the  brain-substance. 
After  traversing  this,  the  blood  returns  by  the  veins,  greatly 
altered  in  its  chemical  composition  ;  especially  as  regards  the  loss  of 
free  Oxygen,  and  its  replacement  by  various  oxy-compounds  of 
Carbon,  Hydn^en,  Phosphorus,  dsa,  that  have  been  formed  by  a 
process  analogous  to  dbmbustion.  Now  if  one^  two^  or  three  of  the 
arterial  trunks  be  tied,  the  total  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to 
the  brain  is  diminished ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  ^  circle  of  Willis,*'  no 
part  ia  entirely  deprived  of  blood  ;  and  the  functional  activity  of  the 
brain,  thongh  enfeebled,  is  still  maintained.  If,  however,  the /ottWA 
nrteiy  be  compressed  so  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  passage  of  blood, 
there  is  an  imm«(2ta^tf  and  comp^^to  suspension  of  activity,  the  animal 
becoming  as  unconscious  as  if  it  had  been  stunned  by  a  severe  blow  ; 
whilst  it  recovers  as  soon  as  the  blood  is  again  allowed  to  flow 
through  the  artery.  In  fact,  the  "  stunned  "  state  produced  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  is  only  secondarily  dependent  upon  the  effect  of 
that  blow  on  the  Brain,  which  may  have  sustained  no  perceptiblt 
injury  whatever ;  the  state  of  insensibility  being  due  to  the  paralysis 
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of  the  Heart  and  saspension  of  the  Circulation,  induced  bj  the 
'*  shock.*'  For  the  like  insensibility  may  be  the  result  of  a  blotr 
on  the  "pit  of  the  stomach"  (acting  on  the  great  Solar  plexas 
of  nerves,  §  112),  or  of  the  shock  of  some  overpowering  mental 
Emotion,  either  of  which  produces  the  like  paralysis  of  the  heart. 
Further,  if  the  blood  transmitted  to  the  bi'ain,  though  not  deficiei<t 
in  quantity,  be  depraved  iu  quality  by  the  want  of  Oxygen  and  the 
accumulation  of  Carbonic  acid  (as  happens  in  Asphyxia),  there  is  a 
gradually  increasing  torpor  of  the  mental  faculties,  ending  in  com- 
plete insensibility.     (See  also  §  472,  and  Appendix.) 

42.  Thus,  then,  the  dependence  of  Nervous  power  and  of  Mental 
activity  upon  the  Physical  changes  kept  np  by  the  Circulation  of 
oxygenated  Blood  through  the  brain,  can  be  shown  experimentally 
to  be  just  as  direct  and  immediate,  as  is  the  dependence  of  the 
Electric  activity  of  a  Galvanic  battery  upon  the  analogous  changes 
taking  place  between  its  Metals  and  its  exciting  Liquid.  And  if  we 
say  that  Electricity  is  the  expression  of  Chemical  change  in  the  one 
3ap.e,  how  can  we  refuse  to  regard  Thought  as  the  expression  of 
Chemical  change  in  the  other  % — This  view  is  not  here  advanced  as 
explaining  any  Mental  phenomenon.  No  Physicist  would  say  that  he 
can  *'  explain  "  how  it  is  that  Electricity  is  generated  by  Chemical 
change  :  but  he  knows  that  such  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
exists  between  the  two  orders  of  phenomena,  that  every  Chemical 
change  is  accompanied  by  a  disturbance  of  Electricity ;  and  thus, 
whenever  he  witnesses  Electric  disturbance,  he  is  led  to  look  fcr 
some  Chemical  change  as  its  Physical  cause.  And  in  precisely  tlie 
same  sense,  and  no  other,  the  Physiologist  must  regard  some 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  Brain  as  the  immediate  Physii  al 
antecedent  of  all  automatic  Mental  action. — It  is  the  attribute 
of  the  Will  to  utilize  this  automatic  power  of  the  Br.  in,  as  it 
utilizes  tiiat  of  the  Muscles ;  and  thus  to  make  the  EgOy  in  pro- 
portion as  he  has  acquired  the  masteiy  over  it,  a  '*  fi^ee  ageut  ^ 
(§§  25—28). 


Actions  of  Rhizopods. 


Sbction  3.     Difermt  Form*  and  Modet  of  Actum  of  the 

Nermiu  AppartUut. 

43.  The  MinpleBt  type  of  an  Animal  consists  of  a  aiinuW  mass  of 

*' protoplasm''  or  living  jelly,  which  is  not  jet  diferetiliated  into 

"  organs  ; "  every  part  haring  the  same  endowments,  and  taking  an 

equal  share  in  every  action  which  the  creature  performs.      One  of 

these  "  jelly -specks,"  the  Ajtk^  (Fig.  4),  moves  itaelf  about  by 

changing  the  form  of  its  body,  extemporising  s  foot  (or  ptetulapo- 

ditm)  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another ;  and  then,  when 

it  has  met  with  a  nutritive  particle,  eitempodaes  a  stomach  for  its 

reception,  by  wrapping  its  soft  body  around  it  Another,  ioatead  of 

Fig.  <. 


going  about  in  search  of  food,  remains  in  one  place,  but  projects  its 
protoplasmic  substance  into  long  paeudopodia  (Fig.  5),  which 
entrap  and  draw-in  very  minute  particles,  or  absorb  nutrient 
material  from  the  liquid  through  which  they  extend  themselves,  and 
are  uontiuually  becoming  fused  (ns  it  were)  into  the  central  body, 
which  is  itself  continually  giving  off  new  paeudopodia. — Now  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  a  creatiu^  of  such  simplicity  should  pos- 
sess auy  distinct  cotit.ioutnfM  of  it^  needs,  or  that  its  actions  ^ould 
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be  directed  by  any  intention  of  its  own;  and  yet  the  Writer 
has  lately  found  resultB  of  the  moat  BiD^tlor  elaborateness  to  be 
wrought- out  by  the  instrumentality  of  these  minute  "  jelly-speck b," 

Fig.  a. 


Grohu,  with  extrndid  P8EII  do  podia. 
which  build-up  "  tests  "  or  caeinjps  of  tlie  most  regular  geometrical 
flyiumctry  of  form,  and  of  the  most  artificial  construction. 

a.  Suppose  B  Human  mason  to  be  put  down  by  the  side  of  a  pile 
of  stones  of  Tarioos  shapes  and  sizes,  and  to  be  told  to  build  a 
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Jrime  of  these,  smooth  on  both  surfaoes,  without  using  more  than  the 
least  poe&ible  quantity  of  a  very  tenacious  but  very  costly  oement  in 
holding  the  stones  together.  If  he  aocompliBhed  this  well,  he  would 
receive  credit  for  great  intelligence  and  skill. — Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  these  little  '*  jelly-specks"  do  on  a  most  minute  scale;  the 
'*  tests "  they  construct,  when  highly  magnified,  bearing  comparison 
with  the  most  skilful  masonry  of  Man.  From  the  $mme  Bandjf 
hoUom,  one  species  picks  up  the  ooarBer  quartz-grains,  cements  them 
together  with  phosphate  of  irom  secreted  from  its  own  substance, 
and  thus  constructs  a  flask-shaped  "  test  *'  haying  a  short  neck  and 
a  dingle  large  orifice.  Another  picks  up  the  finest  grains,  and  puts 
them  together  with  the  same  oement  into  perfectly  spherical  "  tests*' 
of  the  most  extraordinary  finish,  perforated  with  numerous  small 
pores,  disposed  at  pretty  regular  intervals.  Another  selects  the 
minuteet  sand-grains  and  the  terminal  portions  of  sponge-spicules, 
and  works  these  up  together, — apparently  with  no  cement  at  all, 
by  the  mere  "laying"  of  the  spicules, — into  perfect  white 
spheres,  like  homoeopathic  globules,  each  having  a  single  fissured 
orifice.  And  another,  which  makes  a  straight  many-chambered 
**  test,"  that  resembles  in  form  the  chambered  shell  of  an  Orthoce- 
ratite — ^the  conical  mouth  of  each  chamber  projecting  into  the 
cavity  of  the  next, — while  forming  the  walls  of  its  chambers  of 
ordinary  sand-grains  rather  loosely  held  together,  shapes  the 
conical  mouths  of  the  successive  chambers  by  firmly  cementing 
together  grains  of  ferruginoue  quartz,  which  it  must  have  picked 
out  from  the  general  mass. 

To  give  these  actions  the  vague  designation  ''instinctive,''  does 
not  in  the  least  help  us  to  account  for  them ;  since  what  we 
want,  is  to  discover  the  mecJianism  by  which  they  are  worked 
out ;  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  artificial  a  selec- 
tion can  be  made  by  a  creature  so  simple. 

h.  The  Writer  has  often  amused  himself  and  others,  when  by  the 
tea- side,  with  getting  a  Tcrtbella  (a  marine  Worm  that  cases  its 
body  in  a  sandy  tube)  out  of  its  house,  and  then,  putting  it  into 
a  saucer  of  water  with  a  supply  of  sand  and  comminuted  shell, 
watching  its  appropriation  of  these  materials  in  constructing  a  new 
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tube.  The  extended  tentAoles  soon  spread  themselTes  over  the 
bottom  of  the  saucer,  and  lay  hold  of  whatever  comes  in  th«r 
way,  "all  being  fish  that  oomee  to  their  net;"  and  in  half  an 
hour  or  thereabouts  the  new  house  is  finished,  though  on  a  very 
rude  and  inartificial  type.  —  Now  here  the  organization  is  far 
higher;  the  instrumentality  obviously  serves  the  needs  of  the 
animal,  and  suffices  for  them;  and  we  characterise  the  action, 
on  aocount  of'  its  uniformity  and  its  apparent  tm-iiitelligence» 
a^  Instinctive. 


44.  We  can  only  surmise  that,  in  these  humble  Ehisapods,  as  the 
whole  of  each  ^'jelly-speok"  possesses  the  attribute  of  oon- 
tractility  elsewhere  limited  to  Muscles,  so  may  the  attributes 
which  are  restricted  iu  the  higher  types  of  Animal  life  to  the 
Nervous  appai-atus,  be  there  diffused  through  every  particle, — 
the  whole  protoplasmic  substance  beiug  endowed  in  a  low  degree 
witli  that  power  of  receiving,  conducting,  and  reacting  upon 
external  impressious,  which  is  raised  to  a  much  more  exalted 
degree  when  limited  or  ipecialized  in  the  Nervous  system.  As 
we  ascend  the  Animal  series,  and  meet  with  a  progressive 
diH'ereutiation  of  special  structures,  the  genend  substance  of  the 
body  loses  tlie  endowments  which  characterize  it  in  the  Rhizopod  ; 
and  wherever  we  find  a  definite  Muscular  apparatus  with  Sensory 
organs,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  there  must  also  be  a 
definite  Nervous  system,  whose  action  may  be  purely  intemuncialy 
—that  of  calling  forth  Muscular  movements  iu  respondence  to  the 
impressions  made  by  external  agencies.  The  apparent  absence 
of  a  Nervous  system  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  in  many 
instances  to  the  general  softness  of  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
which  prevents  it  from  being  clearly  made-out  among  them. 
And  ^e  might  justly  expect  to  find  it  bearing  a  much  smaller 
proportion  to  the  entire  structure,  in  these  lowest  Animals  whose 
functions  are  chiefly  Vegetative,  tliau  in  the  higher  classes,  in 
which  the   vegetative  functions  merely  serve    for   the   develop 
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nwDt  ftud  subsequent  maintenauoe  of  the  Apparatus  of  Animal 
life  \\  30). 

45.    Perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  a  definite  Nervous  system 
is  that  presented  by  the  JfCtt^ran  MoUutit : 
for,  their  bodies  not  possessing  any  repetition  * 

of  Nmilar  parts,  —  either  around  a  commoD 
oentre  m  in  tlte  Star-fish,  or  longitudinally 
■s  in  the  Centipede, — their  Nervous  system  is 
destitute  of  that  multiplication  of  ganglia 
which  we  see  in  those  auimals ;  whilst  the 
limited  nature  of  their  Animal  powers  in- 
Tolves  a  corresponding  simplicity  in  their 
instrument.  An  Ascidian  (Pig.  6)  consists 
easentially  of  an  external  membranous  b^ 

,      „  ,  .  ,        ,        .  ,,  ,  NMTODB  nSTIM  OF 

or  '  mantle,      withm  which    is   a    Muscular  ^jcidiaji  ■ a  month  ■ 

envelope,  and  again  within  this  a  Kespiratory  i,  xent ;  c,  guglioo  ; 
sac,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  dilated  '''  '""""l"'  "=■ 
pharynx  of  the  animal.  At  the  bottom  of  this  last  is  the  entrance 
to  the  stomach,  which,  wit)>  the  other  viscera,  lies  at  the  loner  end 
of  the  muscular  saa  The  external  envelopes  liave  two  orifices  ;  a 
mouth  (a)  to  admit  water  into  the  pharyngeal  sac ;  and  a  vent 
(6)  for  the  eipuleion  of  the  water  which  has  served  for  respira- 
tion, and  of  that  which  has  passed  through  the  alimentary  caual, 
t'other  with  the  fcecal  matter,  the  ova,  Jtc  A  current  of 
water  is  continually  being  drawn  into  the  pharyngeal  sac,  by  the 
-vibration  of  the  cilia  that  line  it ;  and  part  of  this  is  driven  into 
the  stomach,  conveying  to  it  the  necessary  supply  of  aliment  in 
a  very  finely  divided  state  ;  whilst  a  part  is  destined  merely  for 
the  aeration  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  is  transmitted  more 
directly  to  the  vent  after  having  served  that  purpose.  These 
animals  are  for  the  most  part  fixed  to  one  spot,  during  all  save 
the  earliest  period  of  their  existence ;  and  they  give  but  little 
external  mauifustation  of  life,  beyond  the  continual  entrance  and 
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exit  of  the  currents  just  mentioned,  which,  being  driven  by  ciliarj 
action,  are  altogether  independent  of  the  Nervous  system.  When 
any  substance,  however,  the  entrance  of  which  would  be  injurious, 
it  drawn-in  by  the  current,  its  presence  excites  a  general  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  envelope  ;  and  this  causes  a  jet  of  water 
to  issue  from  one  or  both  orifices,  which  carries  the  offending  body 
to  a  distance.  And  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  exterior  of  the 
body  be  touched,  the  muscular  envelope  suddenly  and  violently 
contracts,  and  expels  the  contents  of  the  saa 

46.  These  are  the  only  actions,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  whidi 
the  Nervous  system  of  these  animals  is  subservient  They 
scarcely  exhibit  a  trace  of  eyes,  or  of  other  oi^ns  of  special 
sense  \  and  the  only  parts  that  appear  peculiarly  sensitive,  are  the 
small  "tentacula**  or  feelers  that  guard  the  oral  orifice.  Between  the 
two  apertures  in  the  mantle  we  find  a  solitary  ganglion  (c),  which 
receives  branches  from  both  orifices,  and  sends  others  over  the 
muscular  sac  ((f).  This  simple  apparatus  seems  to  constitute  the 
whole  Nervous  system  of  the  animal;  and  it  is  fully  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  movements  which  have  been  described.  For  the 
impression  produced  by  the  contact  of  any  hard  substance  with 
the  tentacula,  or  with  the  general  surface  of  the  mantle,  being 
conveyed  by  the  afferent  fibres  to  this  ganglion,  will  excite  in  it 
a  motor  impulse ;  which,  being  transmitted  to  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  contractile  sac,  as  well  as  to  those  circular  bands  that 
surround  the  orifices  and  act  as  sphincters^  will  call  forth  the 
movements  in  question. 

47.  We  have  here  a  characteristic  example  of  what  is  designated 
as  the  reilex  action  of  a  Nerve-centre ;  being  the  response 
which  it  makes,  through  the  motor  fibres,  to  the  impression  that 
has  been  conveyed  to  it  by  the  afferent  or  excitar  fibres, — ^the 
whole  constituting  what  has  been  termed  the  nervous  circle.  This 
response  is  purely  automatic  or  involuntary;  depending,  like  the 
contraction    of   a    Muscle    stimulated  by  electricity,   upon  the 
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iDherent  endowments  of  the  Nervous  apparatus.  Whether  such 
"  reflex  action  **  is  or  is  not  attended  with  ConKciousnesSy  depends 
on  the  other  endowments  of  the  ganglion  which  performs  it ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  actions  which  zeem  to  indicate  a  definite  purpom 
and  willf  may  be  called  forth  by  mere  stimidation,  under  circMA* 
stances  which  forbid  us  to  attribute  them  to  anything  else  than 
the  automatic  and  unconscious  action  of  the  Nei-ve-centre  (§  Q^), — 
Now  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  sac  of  the  Ascidian,  when 
called  forth  by  the  entrance  of  some  irritating  particle  through 
the  oral  orifice,  has  its  precise  parallel  in  the  act  of  ooiighing 
ill  ourselves.  This  is  a  combined  succession  of  Respiratory 
movementSy  consisting  of  (1)  a  full  inspiration  ;  (2)  a  closure  of 
the  glottis  (or  aperture  of  the  windpipe)  ;  and  (3)  the  bursting 
open  of  the  glottis  by  a  violent  expiratory  blast,  so  that  the 
offending  body  (such  as  a  particle  of  food,  or  a  drop  of  liquid, 
that  has  '^  gone  the  wrong  way,*'  —or  an  instating  vapour  that 
has  been  drawn  in  with  the  breath, — or  a  morbid  secretion 
from  the  membrane  of  the  air-passages)  may  be  forcibly  ejected. 
Now  we  are  constantly  made  aware  by  our  own  experieuce, 
how  completely  aaiomatic  this  action  is ;  for  not  only  is  it  per- 
formed wUhoui  any  will  of  our  own,  but  even  against  the 
strongest  volitional  effort  we  may  make  to  restrain  it;  and 
when  we  cough  voluntarily,  as  to  give  a  signal,  or  to  put  down 
a  tedious  speaker,  we  simply  make  use  of  the  automatic  apparatus. 
We  could  not  ourselves  devise  or  imagine  anything  better  adapted 
than  the  above  combination,  to  produce  the  required  result. 
Yet  that  combination  is  assuredly  made  for  us,  not  bp  us.  An 
In&nt  coughs  prior  to  all  experience;  and  even  in  a  state  of 
entire  insensibility,  provided  the  patient  can  still  swallow,  coughing 
will  be  excited  by  the  passage  of  any  of  the  food  or  drink  "  the 
wrong  way." 

48L  The  act  of  twallovnng  affords  another  example  of  the  same 
reflex   action;   for  though  we  are   accustomed  to  regard  it  as 
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altogether  ^olwnJtary^  inasmuoh  as  we  only  swallow  when  we  choeee, 
yet  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  For  what  the  Will  doeS|  w  to  carry 
back  the  particle  to  be  swallowed,  by  a  movement  of  the  tongne, 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  fnembrane  lining  tiif 
phatynx  ;  and  this  contact  serves  to  call  the  muscles  of  the  pharyni 
into  automatic  action,  whereby  the  particle  is  grasped  and 
carried  downwards  into  the  gullet.  It  has  several  times  happened 
that  a  Caadker,  with  which  the  back  of  the  mouth  was  being 
tbkled  in  order  to  excite  vomiting  (another  form  of  reflex  action), 
having  been  carried  down  a  little  too  far,  has  been  thus  grasped  by 
the  pharyngeal  muscles,  and  drawn  out  of  the  fingers  of  the 
operator. — In  sucking,  again,  there  is  a  combination  of  respiratory 
movements,  producing  the  vacuum  which  draws  forth  the  milk, 
with  the  movements  by  which  it  is  swallowed ;  and  the  whole 
combination  is  a  purely  reflex  action,  performed  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  ganglionic  centre  which  forms  no  part  of  the  Brain 
proper,  and  called-forth  by  the  contact,  either  of  the  nipple  of  the 
mother,  or  of  something  which  produces  the  like  impression,  with 
the  lips  of  the  offspring  (§  69). — ^This  last  act  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  inttindivey  and  has  been  even  taken  as  a  type  of  that  class 
of  operations ;  and  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term  Instinct,  it 
may  doubtlcBS  be  so  regarded.  But,  .in  common  with  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  movements  of  respiration,  with 
swallowing,  and,  with  many  other  actions  that  are  immediaUly 
conoemed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Organic  functions,  it  may  be 
executed  unconscumsly ;  requiring  nothing  for  its  performanoe  but 
an  automatic  Mechanism-  of  nerves  and  muscles,  which,  in  its 
normal  state,  responds  as  precisely  to  the  stimulus  made  upon 
it,  as  the  Locomotive  steam-engine  does  to  the  directing  actions  of 
its  driver. — The  actions  to  which  it  seems  preferable  to  limit  the 
term  inttinctive,  are  those  to  which  the  prompting  is  given  by 
tefuatio9u.  These  are  not  less  ''reflex'*  than  the  preceding  in 
their  essential  nature,  being  the  automatic  responses  given  by  the 
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Nervo^is  mechanism  to  the  impref  ^ons  made  upon  it,  in  virtue 
of  its  original  or  acquired  endowments ;  but  the  Nerve-oentres 
oonoemed  in  them  being  of  a  higher  order,  their  reflex  actiTity 
eumot  be  called  forth  without  affecting  the  cmwaowneif  of  the 
AitioyJ  that  executes  them  (§§  57,  77,  78). 

49.  In  ascending  through  the  MeUtuooui  series,  we  find  the 
Nervous  system  increasing  m  complexity,  in  accordance  with  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  general  oiganization ;  the  addition  of 
new  oi^gana  of  special  Sensation,  and  of  new  parts  to  be  moved 
Ivy  Moades^  involving  the  addition  of  new  ganglionic  centres, 
whose  functions  are  respeetmly  adapted  to  these  puipma.  The 
possession  of  a  distinct  head,  in  which  are  located  the  oigaus  of 
Vision,  the  rudimentary  organs  of  Hearing,  and  the  organs  (if  any 
such  exist)  of  Smell  and  Taste,  constitutes  the  distinction  between 
the  two  primary  divisions  of  the  series, — the  cephalom  and  the 
acephalom$;  the  Snail  and  Whelk  being  typioal  examples  of  the 
former,  the  Oyster  and  Cockle  of  the  latter.  In  the  Cephalous 
MoUusks,  we  always  find  a  pair  of  ganglia  situated  in  the  head ; 
which  pair,  termed  the  cephaiic  ganglia,  is  really  made  up  of 
several  distinct  ganglionic  centres,  and  is  connected  by  cords  that 
pass  round  the  ossophagus,  with  other  ganglia  disposed  in  various 
parts  of  the  trunk.  Still,  genenilly  speaking,  the  Nervous  system 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  body ; 
and  the  ganglia  which  minister  to  its  general  movements,  are 
often  small  in  proportion  to  those  which  serve  some  epedal 
purpose,  Bttoh  as  the  actions  of  Respiration.  This  is  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  general  inertness  of  the  character  of 
these  animals  (typified  by  the  term  sluggish),  and  from  the  small 
•mount  of  Muaeular  structure  which  they  possess. 

50.  Again,  we  find  no  other  multiplication  of  iimtlar  centres,  than 
t  doubling  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  ;  excepting  in  a  few  cases 
m  which  the  oigans  they  supply  are  correspondingly  multiplied, — 
as  in  the  arms  of  the  CutUe-fah,  which  are  furnished  with  great 
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numbers  of  contractile  suckers,  every  one  possessing  a  gRnglion 
of  its  own.  Here  we  can  trace  very  clearly  the  distinction 
between  the  reJUx  actions  of  each  individual  sucker,  depending 
upon  the  powers  of  its  own  ganglion  ;  and  the  actions  prompted 
by  Sensation,  which  are  called  forth  through  its  connection  with 
the  Ceplialic  giinglia.  For  the  Nerve-trunk  which  proceeds  to 
each  arm  may  be  distinctly  divided  into  two  tracts ;  one  containing 
the  ganglia  which  appertain  to  the  suckers  and  are  connected  with 
them  by  distinct  filaments  ;  whiUt  the  other  consists  of  fibres  that 
foim  a  direct  communication  between  these  and  the  Cephalic 
ganglia.  Thus  each  sucker  has  a  separate  relation  with  a  ganglion 
of  its  own,  whilst  all  are  alike  connected  with  the  Cephalic  ganglia, 
and  arc  placed  under  their  control  \  and  we  see  the  results  of  this 
aiTangement,  in  the  mode  in  which  the  contractile  power  of  the 
suckers  may  be  called  into  operation.  When  the  animal  embraces 
any  substance  with  its  arm  (being  directed  to  this  action  by  its 
Sight  or  some  other  sensation),  it  can  bring  all  the  suckers  simul- 
taneously to  bear  upon  it ;  evidently  by  a  determinate  impulse 
transmitted  along  the  connecting  cords  that  proceed  from  the 
Cephalic  ganglia  to  the  ganglia  of  the  suckers.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  individual  sucker  may  be  made  to  contract  and  attach 
itself,  by  placing  a  substance  in  contact  with  it  alone ;  and  this 
action  will  take  place  equally  well  when  the  arm  is  separated  from 
the  body,  or  even  in  a  small  piece  of  the  arm  when  recently 
severed  from  the  rest,— thus  proving  that  when  it  is  directly 
excited  by  an  impression  made  upon  itself,  it  is  a  rtfUx  act^  quite 
independent  of  the  Cephalic  ganglia,  not  involving  Sensation,  and 
takhig  place  through  the  medium  of  its  own  ganglion  alone.* 
51.  in  the  Articulated  series,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whith  rf*« 

*  A  Teiy  curious  example  of  the  independent  actrvitj  of  the  gangliftted  cmfl  in 
the  arm  of  the  Cuttle-iiBfa,  and  of  its  aimilarity,  hoth  in  structure  and  action,  to 
the  ventral  cord  of  Articulutct,  is  presented  in  the  detached  HeotocoiyluS'Uxm 
of  the  male  of  the  Argrmaut  (Paper-Nautilus),  which,  when  first  discovered* 
WM  mistaken  for  a  lYorm. 
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Locomotive  apparatus  is  highl;  developed,  and  its  actions  are  of 
the   most    energetic   kiad,  we  find  the  Nervous  system    almost 
entirely  aubservieut  to  tliia  function.     In  it«  usnal  form,  it  consists 
of  a  chain  of  ganglia  connected  by  a  double  oord  ;  commencing  in 
the    head,    and   passing  backwards    through  the    body   (Fig.  7). 
llie  ganglia,  though  they  usually  appear  single,  are  really  double  ; 
being  composed  of  two  equal  halves  dtwely  united  on  the  median 
Ime.     In  general  we  find  a  ganglion  in  each  segment,  giving-oS 
nerves  to  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  as  in  Insects,        j^     ^ 
Centipedes,    4o. ;    or  to  the   muscles  that   move 
the  rings  of  the    body    when   no   extremities  are 
developed,   as  iu   the  Leech,  Worm,   tba     In  the 
lower  Vermiform  (or  wormljke)  tribes,  especially 
in  the  inaritie  species,  the  number  of  segments  is 
frequently  very   great,  amounting  even  to   severul 
hundreds  ;  and  the  number  of  ganglia  increases  in 
the    same    proportion.       But   wbntever    be    their 
degree    of   multiplication,    they    seom    but  repeti- 
tions of  one  another ;  the  functions  of  each  segment 
being    the    same    with    those    of  the   rest.     The 
ce^alxe   ganglia,  however,  are  always  larger    and 
more    important;    they    are    connected    with  the 
organs  of  special  Sense ;  and  they  evidently  possess 
a  power  of  directing  and  controlling  the  movenieuta 
of  the    entire    body,    whilst    the   power    of  each 
ganglion  of  the  trunk  is  for  the  most   part   con- 
fined to  ita  own  segment. 

52.  The  Cephalic  ganglia  lie  abovt  the  mouth,  in    irKKvOTa^ooKD 
the    immediate    neighbourhood  of   the  eyes,    with    "' "«'"'■'= "& 
which  they  are  connected  by  nerve- trunks    And  from  the  constancy 
of  the  relation  between  the  size  of  these  giinglia  and  the  development 
of  the  ViuLial  orgnna,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  essentially  oplv:  ganglia,  though  also  containing  the 
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ganglionic  centres  of  the  nerves  of  other  Senses,  altogether  eon* 
Btituting  the  Sensorium, — These  Cephalic  ganglia  are  connected  with 
the  ganglion  of  the  first  segment  of  the  trunk,  by  a  band  on  either 
side  ;  and  the  pair  of  bauds,  with  the  giinglia  above  and  below,  foim 
a  ring  through  which  the  ossophagus  passes,  so  that  the  chain  of 
g-anglia  comes  to  lie  nearer  the  lower  or  ventral  surface,  beneath 
the  nlimentaiy  canal,  instead  of  just  beneath  the  donal  surface, 
above  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  the  position  of  the  Spinal 
cord  of  Vertebrata.  Hence  the  longitudinal  gaugliated  chain 
of  Articulated  animals  is  often  distinguished  as  the  ventral 
eom, 

53.  A  marked  difference  is  obsei-vable  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
ganglia  of  the  Ventral  cord,  according  as  the  act  of  Locomotion 
is  performed  by  muscles  uniformly  repeated  through  the  succes- 
sive segments  of  the  body,  as  in  the  crawling  of  the  Maggot  or 
Caterpillar  ;  or  by  the  muscles  of  special  appendages,  attached  to 
particular  segments,  as  in  the  perfect  Insect.  In  the  former  case, 
the  ganglionic  chain  is  uniform  throughout ;  whilst  iu  the  hitter, 
the  ganglia  of  Ine  thorax,  with  which  are  connected  the  nerves  that 
supply  the  legs  and  wings,  are  greatly  increased  in  size,  whilst 
those  of  the  abdomen,  the  segments  of  which  no  longer  take  any 
share  in  the  act  of  locomotion,  are  proportionally  reduced.  The 
change  from  one  condition  to  the  other  takes  place  during  the 
metamorphosis. — When  the  structure  of  the  Ventral  cord  is  more 
particularly  inquired  into,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
tracU;  one  of  which,  composed  of  nerve-fibres  only,  passes backwaixls 
from  the  Cephalic  ganglia  over  the  suiface  of  all  the  ganglia  of  the 
trunk  :  whilst  the  other  includes  the  collections  of  nerve-cells  which 
oonstitute  ganglia.  Hence  eveiy  part  of  the  body  has  two  sets  of 
nervous  connections ;  one  with  the  gsinglion  of  its  own  segment, 
and  another  with  the  Ceiihalic  ganglia.  Each  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
Ventral  cord  ministers  to  the  reflex  actions  of  its  own  segment, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent  also,  to  those  of  other  segments  :  for  by 
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the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  Cord,  an  imprettion 
»jnvejed  by  an  afferent  fibre  to  any  one  of  these  ganglia  may 
excite  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  the  same  side  of  its  own  seg- 
ment, or  in  those  of  the  opposUe  side,  or  in  those  of  segments  at 
a  gra'iter  or  less  distance,  according  to  the  point  at  which  the 
moto}  fibres  leave  the  cord.  On  the  other  hand,  impressioni 
made  upon  the  afferent  fibres  which  proceed  from  any  part  of  the 
body  to  the  Cephalic  ganglia,  give  rise  to  HntalwM  when  oonreyed 
to  the  latter;  whilst,  in  response  to  these,  the  influence  of 
the  Sensations  received  through  the  Cephalic  ganglia,  being  reflected 
through  the  motor  fibres  proceeding  from  them,  harmonizes  and 
directs  the  general  movements  of  the  body. 

54.  The  general  conformation  of  Articulated  animals,  and  the 
Arrangement  of  the  parts  of  their  Nervous  system,  render  them 
peculiarly  fistvoiwable  subjects  for  the  study  of  the  reflex  actions ; 
some  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  which  will  now  be  desciibed. — 
If  the  head  of  a  Centipede  be  cut  off  whilst  it  is  in  motion,  the 
body  will  continue  to  move  onwards  by  the  action  of  its  legs ; 
and  the  same  will  take  place  in  the«  separate  parts,  if  the  body  be 
divided  into  several  distinct  portions.  After  these  actions  have 
come  to  an  end,  they  may  be  excited  again  by  irritating  any  part 
of  the  Nerve-centres,  or  the  cut  extremity  of  the  nervous  cord. 
The  body  is  moved  forwards  by  the  regular  and  successive  action 
of  the  legs,  as  in  the  natural  state  ;  but  its  movements  are  always 
forwards,  never  backwards,  and  are  only  directed  to  one  side  when 
the  forward  movement  is  checked  by  an  interposed  obstacle. 
Hence,  although  they  might  nem  to  indicate  Consciousness  and  a 
guiding  Will,  they  do  not  do  so  in  reality ;  for  they  are  performed 
as  it  were  '*  mechanically ;"  and  show  no  direction  of  object,  no 
avoidance  of  danger.  If  the  body  be  opposed  in  its  progress  by 
an  obstacle  of  not  more  than  half  of  its  own  heiglit,  it  mounts 
over  it  and  moves  directly  onwards,  as  in  its  natural  state  ;  but  if 
the  obstacle  be  equal  to  its  own  height,  its  progress  is  arrested. 
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and  the  cut  extremity  of  the  body  remains  forced-up  against  the 
opposing  substance,  the  legs  $tUl  continuing  to  move. — If^  again, 
the  Ventral  cord  of  a  Centipede  be  divided  in  the  middle  of  the 
trunk,  so  that  the  hinder  legs  are  cut  off  from  oounection  with 
the  Cephalic  ganglia,  they  will  continue  to  move,  but  not  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  fore-part  of  the  body;  beuig  completely 
paralysed,  as  for  as  the  animal's  controlling  power  is  concerned, 
though  still  ca})able  of  performing  reflex  movements  by  the 
influence  of  their  own  ganglia^  which  may  thus  continue  to  propel 
the  body  in  opposition  to  the  determinations  of  the  animal  itself. 
— The  case  is  still  more  remarkable  when  the  Ventral  cord 
is  not  merely  divided,  but  a  portion  of  it  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  middle  of  the  ti-unk :  for  the  anterior  legs  still  remain 
obedient  to  the  animal's  control ;  the  legs  of  the  segments 
from  which  the  nervous  cord  has  been  removed  are  altogether 
motionless ;  whilst  those  of  the  posterior  segments  continue  to 
act  through  the  reflex  powers  of  their  own  ganglia,  in  a  manner 
which  shows  that  the  animal  has  no  power  of  checking  or  directing 
theuL 

55.  Another  curious  phenomenon  of  this  kind  is  presented  by 
tiie  Mantis,  a  large  Insect  allied  to  the  Grassiioppers  and  Crickets, 
but  of  less  active  habits ;  its  coufonnation  fitting  it  to  lie  in  wait 
for  its  prey,  rather  timn  to  go  in  search  of  it.  The  firet  segment 
of  its  thorax  is  greatly  prolonged,  and  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
large  and  strong  legs,  ending  in  sharp  claws;  whilst  the  two 
posterior  segments,  and  the  legs  attached  to  them,  ai^  of  the 
ordinary  type.  From  its  resting  on  these  last,  and  lifting  up 
(he  first  segment,  with  its  legs  stretched  out  as  arms,  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  thougii  really  in  readiness  for  the  capture  oi 
prey,  tlje  Mantis  is  regmded  by  the  peasantry  of  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France,  where  it  is  common,  with  superstitious  veneration, 
under  the  name  of  Prie-Dieu,  and  has  hence  acquired  the  specific 
nnme  of  religioscu     Now,  if  the  head  be  cut  off,  the  body  still 
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retains  its  position,  and  resists  attenipta  to  overtbrow  it ;  while 

the  arms  close  round  anything  that  is  introduced  between  them, 

and  mpress  their  claws  upon  it.  But  further,  if  the  iii'st  segment 
of  the  thoniz  with  its  attaclied  laeuibeit)  be  cut  off,  tlie  posterior 

part  of  the  body  wilj  still  remain  balanced  upon  the  four  legs  that 
iu))port  it,  not  only  resisting  any  attempts  to  overthrow  it,  but 
rxx)yering  its  positiji  when  disturbed,  and  performing  the  same 
agitated  movements  of  the  wings  and  wing-covers  as  when  the 
entire  Insect  is  ii-ritated  ;  while  tbe  arms  attached  to  the  separated 
Bcgment  of  the  thorax  will  still  act  in  the  manner  just  descril)ed. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  ordinary  movements  of  this  [nsect 
immediatelj/  depend  on  the  reflex  powers  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
Ventral  cord  ;  and  that  while  the  prey  is  actually  captured  by 
their  instrumentality,  the  control  exercised  over  these  movements 
by  the  Cephalic  ganglia  serves  to  direct  them  towards  the  prey, — 
just  as  our  own  movements  in  walking,  which  are  themselves 
acquired  reflex  actions  of  the  Spinal  cord  (§  71),  ai^e  still  directed 
by  the  Sight,  while  maintained  without  either  Volitional  or  even 
conscious  efToi't. 

56.  The  stimulus  to  the  Reflex  movements  of  the  legs,  in  the 
foregoing  cases,  appears  to  be  given  by  the  contact  of  the  extre- 
mities with  the  soliiT  surface  on  which  they  rest  In  other  cases, 
the  appivpriate  impression  can  only  be  made  by  tbe  contact  of 
liquid :  thus  a  Dt/tucus  (a  kind  of  water-beetle)  from  which  the 
Cephalic  ganglia  had  been  removed,  remained  motiouless  so  long  as 
it  rested  upon  a  dry  surface  ;  but  when  cast  into  water,  it  executed 
the  usual  swimming  motions  with  great  energy  and  mpidity, 
striking  all  its  comi-ades  to  one  side  by  its  violence,  and  persisting 
in  these  for  mere  than  half  an  hour. — Other  movements,  again,  may 
be  excited  thix)ugh  the  Respiratory  surfjice.  Thus,  if  the  head  of 
a  Centipede  be  cut  off,  and,  while  the  trunk  remains  at  rest,  some 
irritating  vapour  (such  as  that  of  anmionia  or  muriatic  acid)  be 

caused  to  enter  the  air-tubes  on  one  side  of  it  tlurough  the  spiradee 
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or  breathing-pores  of  that  side,  the  body  will  be  immediately 
bent  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  withdraw  itself  as  much  or 
possible  from  the  influence  of  the  vapour ;  if  the  same  iiTitation  ha 
then  applied  on  the  other  side,  the  reverse  movement  will  tnkt 
place ;  and  the  body  may  be  caused  to  bend  in  tw^o  or  three  dif- 
ferent curves,  by  bringing  the  irritating  vapour  into  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  different  parts  of  eitlier  side.  This  movement  is  evidently 
(like  the  acts  of  Coughing  and  Sneezing  in  the  higher  animals, 
§  47)  a  i-eflex  ono,  and  serves  to  withdraw  the  entninccs  of  the 
air-tubes  fri)ra  the  source  of  irritation. 

57.  From  these  and  similar  facts  it  appears  that  the  ardinarjf 
movements  of  the  legs  and  wings  of  Articulated  animals  are  of  a 
simply-reflex  nature,  being  effected  solely  through  the  ganglia 
with  which  these  organs  are  severally  connected  ;  whilst  in  the 
perfect  creature  they  are  hai-monized,  contr>lled,  and  directed  by 
the  guidance  they  receive  from  the  Cephidic  ganglia,  which 
combines  them  into  those  composite  movements  which  are  dis- 
tinguished as  insiinclive.  This  designation  is  now  properly  re- 
stricted to  actions  which,  being  performed  without  any  guidance 
from  experience,  and  executed  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
(when  the  circumstances  are  similar)  by  all  the  individuals  of  a 
species,  must  be  regarded  as  pix)ceeding  fmm  an  innate  or  con- 
stitutional tendency,  corresponding  with  that  which  prompts  our 
own  pnmarily-automatic  movements  (§  15).  Instinctive  actions, 
then,  are  as  truly  "  reflex  '*  in  their  character  as  are  those  we  have 
been  ali-eady  considering,  but  differ  from  them  only  in  their 
greater  complexity  ;  a  combination  of  many  separate  impressions 
being  needed  to  call  them  forth,  and  a  combination  of  rasmy 
distinct  movements  being  concerned  in  their  execution.  The 
Bj)ecial  directing  power  exerted  by  the  Cephalic  ganglia  obviously 
depends  upon  their  Sensorial  attributes  ;  for  the  directness  ol 
their  connection  with  the  organs  of  special  Sense,  and  the  ooti- 
Btnncy  of  the  proportion  which  their  size  bears  to  the  develop- 
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meot  of  the  £yes,  places  it  beyond  doubt  that  thcj  furuish  the 
itustrumentolity  whereby  (1)  tlie  Animal  it)  reudered  conscious  of 
Seuse-impressiou8,aud  (2)  tbat  Consciousness  prompts  aud  directs 
its   actions.      Thus  the   truly  Instinctive   actions  of  the   lower 
Animals  correspond  in  cliaracter  with  the  Sensoiirmotor  or  con- 
9ensual  actions  in  Mon  (§§78,  79),  but  constitute  a  far  larger 
proportion   of  their  entire  life-work.      In  fact,  it  would  appear 
that  Instinct  culminates  in  the  Articulated  series^  aud  especially 
in  the  class  of  Insects;  just  as  Intelligence  does  in  the  Yerte- 
BRATED  series,  of  which  Man  is  the'higiiest  representative.     In 
proportion  as  Instivct  predominates,   may  we  predict   with  cer- 
tainty the  actions  of  the  individual,  when  we  know  the  life- history 
of  tlie  si)ecie8 ;  its  whole  aim  being  to  work  out  a  design  which 
is  formed  for  it,  not  6y  it,  and  the  teudency  to  which  is  embodied 
(as  it  were)  in  its  organization.     In  proportion,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the   lower  animals  possess  any  share  of  the  Rational  nature 
of  Man,  which  enables  them  to  profit  by  experience,  the  mental 
processes  which  detcrniiue  their  actions  become  more  complex  and 
aeeni  more  variable  in  tbeir  results,  so  that  our  ()ower  of  accurate 
prediction  proportionally  diminishes.     Of  this  we  have  a  cuiious 
illustration  in  the  contrast  between  the  Aixihitectural  operations 
of  Insects  and  those  of  Birds  (§  82). 

58.  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  instinctive  action  that 
the  entire  Animal  Kingdom  can  furnish,  are  presented  in  the 
operations  of  Bees,  Wasps,  Ants,  and  other  Social  Insects ;  which 
construct  habitations  for  tiiemselves  upon  a  plan  which  the  most 
enlightened  Human  intelligence,  working  according  to  the  most 
reiintKl  geometrical  principles,  could  not  surpass ;  but  which 
yet  do  so  without  education  communicated  by  their  piireutn, 
or  progi'essive  attempts  of  their  own,  and  with  no  trace  of 
hesitation,  confusion,  or  interruption  ;  the  several  individuals 
of  a  community  all  labouring  effectively  to  one  common  end, 
because  tbeir  Instinctive  or  Consensual  impulses  are  the  same 
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—It  mighty  indeed,  be  argued  in  the  case  of  llice-Been  (on  whose 
life-history  our  notions  of  the  range  of  Instinct  are  cliioflj  founded), 
that  the  extraordinary  peifection  of  their  workmanship,  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  coui*se  they  take  under  each  of  a  great  variety  of 
contingencies,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  experiential  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  progtessively  improved,  and  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another  ;  but  this  cannot  possibly  be  admitted  in 
t  he  case  of  certain  of  the  solitary  Bees,  For  with  rogiird  to  these  it 
may  be  positively  affirmed  that  the  offspring  can  know  nothing  of 
the  construction  of  its  nest,  either  from  its  own  experience,  or 
from  insti'uction  communicated  by  its  parent ;  so  that  when  it 
makes  a  nest  of  the  very  same  pattern,  we  cannot  rcganl  it  as 
anything  else  than  a  machine  acting  in  accordance  with  its 
Nervous  organization, — unless  we  suppose  its  actions  to  be  directly 
prompted  by  "an  overruling  mind  or  purpose"  outside  itself, 
which  takes  them  out  of  the  category  of  Scientific  investigation. — 
Still,  that  even  Insects  can  learn  by  experience,  must  l>e  obvious 
to  those  who  study  the  actions  of  Bees  when  they  have  been 
newly  hived ;  for  if  the  hive  be  placed  among  seveiul  others 
having  similar  entrances,  the  bees  are  obviously  undecided,  for 
the  first  few  days,  which  entnvnce  to  make  for ;  but  soon  come  to 
recognize  their  own,  aB  is  shown  by  the  Btraightness  of  their 
flight  towards  it.  And  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  succeeded  in  taming 
a  Wasp  to  perfoi-m  various  actions  that  indicated  a  purpo^»e 
direction  guided  by  its  individual  experience. 

59.  In  the  change  from  the  lai'va  to  the  perfect  or  imago 
state  of  the  Insect,  besides  the  modifications  already  noted  (§  53), 
t  ho  Cephalic  ganglia  undergo  a  great  increase  in  size.  This  evidently 
hjis  reference  to  the  increased  development  of  the  organs  of  special 
Sense  in  the  lattci  ;  the  P>es  heing  much  more  perfectly  formed, 
AntenncB  and  other  appendages  used  for  feeling  being  evolved,  and 
organs  of  Hearing  and  Smell  being  added.  In  resi)ondeuee  to 
the  new  sensations  which  the  animal  must  thus  acquii'e,  a  great 
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nximber  of  new  instinctive  actionB  arc  manifested  ;  indeed  it  maj 
be  said  that  the  instincts  of  the  perfect  Insect  have  frequently 
nothing  in  common  with  those  of  the  Larva.  The  former  chiefly 
relate  to  the  acts  of  reproduction,  and  to  the  provisions  requisite 
for  the  deposit  and  protection  of  the  eggs  and  for  the  early  nutrition 
of  the  young ;  the  latter  have  reference  solely  to  the  acquirement 
of  food.  The  Jarwi^  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  active 
embryo,  which  comes  forth  fram  the  eg<;  in  an  extremely  immature 
condition,  and  then,  having  taken  into  itself  an  enormous  amount 
of  additional  nutriment,  goes  back  (as  it  were)  into  the  quiescent 
state,  in  which  this  stora  of  nutriment  is  applied  to  the  develop- 
nieDt  of  tlie  organs  that  characterize  the  perfect  Insect  And 
there  is  evidence  of  an  extremely  curious  kind,  that  the  course  of 
tliat  development,  and  the  nature  of  the  instinctive  tendencies 
which  show  themselves  in  the  mature  individual,  are  capable 
of  being  determined  in  oertaio  cases  by  conditions  purely 
rhysieal : — 

a.  The  •*  workers  "  among  Hive-Bees  are  not  really  "  neuters,"  but 
Ate  undeveloped  females ;  every  one  of  them  being  originally  &  potential 
Queen.  They  dilTer  from  the  queen,  or  fertile  fomale,  however,  not 
merely  in  the  non- development  of  the  reproductive  organs  (which 
shows  itself  in  the  inferior  length  of  the  abdomen),  but  al&o  in  the 
possession  of  the  '*  pc>llen-ba;$ket8  *'  on  the  thighs,  which  are  used  in 
the  ooUectiou  of  pollen  and  propolis,  and  in  the  conformation  of  the 
jaws  and  antennse.  But  they  differ  yet  more  in  their  instincts;  for 
whilst  the  life-work  of  the  Queen  is  to  lay  eggs,  that  of  the  Workers 
is  to  bnild  cells  for  their  reception,  to  collect  and  store  up  food,  and 
to  nurture  the  larvoe, — this  nurturing  process  being  eon  tinned  as  a 
sort  of  incubation  during  the  pupa- state.  The  Worker-larvse  which 
come  foilh  from  the  oggs  that  are  laid  in  ordinary  cells,  are  fed  for  three 
days  upon  a  peculiai*  substance  of  jelly-like  apt)earance,  prepared  in 
the  stomachs  of  the  workers;  but  afterwards  upon  '* bee-bread" 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  honey  "knd  pollen.  The  Queen-larvse,  on  the 
other  baud,  are  reared  in  larger  royal  cells  of  peculiar  construction ;  and 
they  arc  fed  duiing  the  whole  of  the  larva-period  upon  the  substance 
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prepared  by  the  workers,  which  is  hence  known  as  "  royal  jelly.*' 
The  length  of  time  occupied  in  their  development  is  different;  the 
preliminary  stages  of  the  Queen  being  passed  through  in  sixteen  days, 
whilst  those  of  the  Worker  require  twenty-one. 

h.  Now  it  sometimes  happens  that,  from  some  causes  not  under- 
stood,  there  is  a  failure  in  the  productitm  of  young  Queens,  so  that 
there  are  none  forthcoming  when  wanted.  The  workers  then  select 
either  worker-eggs  or  worker- larvee  not  yet  three  days  old;  and 
around  these  they  construct  "  royal  colls,"  by  throwing  together 
•evoral  adjacent  worker- cells,  and  destroying  the  larvoe  they 
contain.  The  selected  larvae  are  fed  with  the  **  royal  jelly,'*  and 
are  treated  in  every  respect  as  Queen-larvoa ;  and  in  due  timo  they 
come  forth  as  perfect  Queens — ihtia  having  had  not  only  their  hodily 
organizatioUy  but  their  psychical  nature,  essentially  altered  by  the  nurture 
(hey  have  received. 

This  last  action  is  one  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
either  theory  or  experience  could  lead  the  Bees  to  peiform  :  for 
not  the  most  iugouioas  reasoning  could  have  anticipated  the  fact, 
that  by  supplying  a  worker-laiTa  with  food  of  a  different  quality, 
and  enlarging  the  cell  around  it,  a  change  so  remarkable  should  lie 
produced  in  its  structure,  capacities,  and  instincts  ;  and  the  cirouni- 
KtancGS  of  the  case  socm  no  less  to  forbid  the  notion  that  the  Bees 
owe  a  knowledge  of  the  process  to  experimental  researches  canied 
on  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  aucastors,  for  the  purpose  of 
rocuring  an  artificial  supply  of  queens  when  the  natural  supply 
fails.  That  recouree  is  uniformly  had  to  it  whenever  the  caso 
requires,  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  experiment ;  the  removal  of 
the  parent-queen  and  of  the  royal  larvfle  from  the  hive,  being  always 
followed  by  the  manufacture  (so  to  speak)  of  worker-larvio  into 
new  queens. — The  ii^ationality  of  the  impulse  which  prompts  the 
Bees  to  this  action,  is  evidenced  by  its  occasional  performance 
under  circumstances  which,  if  they  could  reason,  would  have  shown 
them  that  it  must  be  ineflective.  A  caso  has  been  recoixled,  in 
which  a  Queen,  having  only  laid  drwe  or  male  eggs,  was  stung  to 
death  by  the  workers,  who  cast  her  body  out  of  the  hive  ;  but  beinm 
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thus  left  without  a  queen,  and  no  royal  larrse  being  in  prooess  of 
development  to  replace  her,  the  workers  actually  tried  to  obtain  a 
queen  by  treating  c/rone-larvffi  in  the  usual  manner, — of  oourge 
without  effect. 

60.  Thus,  then,  while  the  Human  organism  may  be  likened 
to  a  keyed  instrument,  from  which  any  music  it  is -capable  of 
producing  can  be  called-forth  at  the  will  of  the  performer,  we 
may  compai*e  a  Bee  or  any  other  Insect  to  a  barrel-oipin,  which 
plavB  with  the  greatest  exactness  a  certain  number  of  tunes 
tl)at  are  set  upon  it,  but  can  do  nothing  else. — The  following 
&ct,  mentioned  by  Pierre  Huber,  affords  a  curious  example  of  the 
purely  auUmuiiic  nature  of  iustinctiye  action  : — 

There  is  a  Caterpillar  that  makes  a  very  complicated  hammock, 
(he  conBtruction  of  which  may  be  divided  into  six  stages.  One 
of  these  catei-pillars  which  had  completed  its  own  hammock,  haviug 
been  transferred  to  another  carried  only  to  its  third  stnge,  completed 
this  also  by  rpperfuiming  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  nxth  stage:*.  But 
another  caterpillar  taken  out  of  a  hammock  which  had  been  only 
caiiied  to  its  third  stage,  and  put  into  one  already  completed, 
appeared  much  embarrassed,  and  seemed  forced  to  go  back  to  the 
point  at  which  it  had  itself  left  off,  executing  anew  the  fuurth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  stages  which  had  been  already  wrought  out. 

61.  While  perfection  in  the  Articulated  series  consists  in  the 
high  development  of  that  portion  of  the  Nervous  system  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  organs  of  Sense  and  of  Motion, 
and  which  ministers  to  Instinct,  perfection  in  the  Vertebrated 
series  shows  itself  in  the  high  development  of  a  superadded 
organ,  the  Cerebrum  (Fig.  9),  which  is  the  instrument  of  In- 
telligence ;  of  this  scarcely  auy  trace  is  found  in  the  Invertebrated 
classes,  whilst  but  a  mere  rudiment  presents  itself  in  the  lowest 
class  of  Yertebrata. — Notwithstanding  the  marked  difference  in 
general  plan  of  structure  between  an  Insect  and  a  Fish,  the 
Physiologist  rec<>gnize8  a  close  correspondence  in  the  essential 
ebaracters  of  their  Nervous  systems.     For  the  Spinal  cord  of  tht 
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latter  is  but  a  ooiitinuous  series  of  ganglionic  centres,  directly 
connected  with  the  Muscular  apparatus  of  locomotion  ;  wliilat 
its  Brain  consists  of  several  pairs  of  ganglia,  which  are  for 
the  most  part,  like  the  Cephalic  ganglia  of  Insects,  the  imme- 
diate centres  of  the  Sensory  nerves.  The  Spinal  cord  (commonly 
termed  the*  spinal  marrow)  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
a  mere  bundle  of  Nerves  proceeding  from  the  Brain ;  for, 
whilst  serving  to  connect  the  Brain  with  the  Nei'vc-truuks  that 
supply  the  body  genemlly,  it  is  also  an  independent  centre 
of  reflex  action.  Although  externally  composed  of  longi- 
tudinal strands  of  fibrous  substance,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Nerve-trunks,  acts  mainly  as  a  cmditctor  of  Nerve-force  (§  35), 
contains  a  sort  of  core  of  ganglionic  substance,  which  eu- 
]ai*ges  in  the  parts  of  the  Cord  tiiat  give  off  the  nerve-tnmks 
supplying  the  locomotive  members  (§  64).  Although  there 
is  no  actual  division  of  this  ganglionic  matter  into  sepamte 
segments,  as  in  the  gangliated  Ventral  cord  of  Articulata  (§  51), 
yet  their  segmental  division  is  marked  in  the  regular  succession  of 
pairs  of  nerve-triinks  (Fig.  1),  which  issue  from  it  between  the  suc- 
cessive Vertebrea  that  make  up  the  Spinal  column.  And  these 
Nerve-tiiinks,  like  those  of  the  gangliated  cord  of  Articulata  (§  53), 
have  two  setfi  of  connections  with  it :  some  of  their  fibres  being 
traceable  into  its  ganglionic  substance,  which  is  the  centre  of 
the  reflex  actions  of  eacli  particular  segment ;  whilst  others  are 
connected  with  its  fibrous  strands,  and  either  pass  into  the 
ganglionic  substance  of  the  Cord  at  some  distance  above  or  below, 
or  proceed  continuously  upwards  towards  the  Bi*ain.  Thus, 
of  their  afferent  fibres,  some  call  forth  reflex  actions,  either 
through  their  own  segment  of  the  Sj)inal  cord,  or  tlirough  other 
Bcgnienta  above  or  below  ;  whilst  others  convey  those  impressions 
to  the  Sensorium,  which  there  call  forth  Sensations.  And  of  their 
motor  fibres,  some  ai-e  excited  to  action  by  the  reflex  power  of 
the  segment  of  the  Cord  from  which  they  seem  to  issue,  and 
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oibers  by  that  of  segments  above  of  below ;  whilst  some  ezeoute  the 
mandates  of  tlie  Sensorial  centres  whose  seat  is  in  the  head. 

62.  It  is  only  in  Vertebrate  animals  that  a  distinctness  can  1)6 
shown  to  exist  between  the  afferfnt  and  the  motor  nerves :  the  proof 
of  this  distipctness  being  experimentally  obtainable  (1)  through 
the  se|)arate  origination  of  the  two  sets  of  fibres  which  are  bound 
np  in  the  iruvk  of  each  Spinal  Nerve,  by  two  bundles  of  roota 
(Fig.  II,  13,  14),  of  which  the  posterior  are  afferent,  whilst  the 
anterior  ai-e  motor  ;  and  (2)  through  the  distinct  ftnictions  of  some 
of  the  Nerves  of  the  Head, — of  which  the  Third,  Fourth,  and 
Sixth  pairs,  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  £je,  the  Seventh 
f>air,  which  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  Fticc  generally,  and  the 
Ninth  pair,  which  sup[»]ios  the  muscles  of  the  Tongue,  are  motor 
only,  whilst  the  Fiftli  pair  is  the  general  temor'y  nerve  of  the  Face, 
having  motor  fibres  only  in  its  thii*d  division,  which  supplies  the 
muscles  of  Mastication  (Fig.  11).  Tliese  neiTcs  arise  fmm  that 
upward  pi*oli)ngation  of  the  Spinal  cord  into  the  cavity  of  the 
skull,  which  is  known  as  the  Medulla  oblongata,  and  which 
corresponds  with  the  two  lateral  cords  that  diverge  in  Articulata  to 
let  the  fesophagtis  go  through  (§  52).  As  the  whole  Cerebro-spinal 
tract  of  Yertebrata  lies  between  the  Alimentary  canal  and  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  body,  tiicre  is  no  such  divergence  between  the 
two  latei-al  halves  of  their  Medulla  oblongata;  but  there  is  &  ^fissure 
between  them,  which,  obvious  enough  in  Fishes  (Fig.  8),  is  almost 
entirely  closed  iu  tiie  higher  Vertebratn,  and  is  completely  covered 
in  by  the  Cerabellum.  It  is  in  the  Medulla  oblongata  that  the 
special  ganglionic  centre  of  the  reflex  movements  of  Respira- 
tion is  lodged  :  the  alTerent  or  excitor  nerves  from  the  lun^ 
(the  Par  vogum,  Fig.  II),  as  well  as  from  the  face,  proceeding  to 
It  j  whilst  other  exciter  fibres  fiom  the  general  surface,  and 
the  respondent  motor  fibres  which  call  the  respiratory  muscles 
into  action,  are  included  in  the  ordinary  nerve-trunks. 

63.  We  should  form  a  veiy  erroneous  notion  of  what  essentiollj 
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constitutes  the  hraia  of  a  Vertebra  ted  nninml,  and  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  aggregate  of  ganglionic  centres  of  whicli  it  ie 
composed,  if  we  were  only  to  study  it  in  Maru  For  the  gi^at 
relative  size  and  complexity  of  his  Cerebrum  tends  to  con- 
c%9l  the  fundamental  importance  of  those  ganglionic  centres  on 
which  it  IB  superposed,  and  which  constitute  a  no  less  essential 
part  of  his  brain  than  thoy  do  of  that  of  Fishes,  although  their 
proportional  size  is  so  much  less,  as  to  lead  to  their  being 
commonly  regarded  as  merely  subordinate  appendages  to  the 
Cerebrum.  The  Brain  of  a  Fish  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  an  aggi'egate  of  Ganglia  of  Sense,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
collectively  constituting  its  Sensorium^ —  that  is,  according  to 
ordinary  pliraseology,  the  "seat  of  consciousness,*'  but,  morj 
correctly,  the  Nerve-centre  tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  which 
the  higo  becomes  conscious  of  Sense-impressions.  Putting  aside 
the  rudimentary  Cerebrum^  therefore,  we  mny  regaixi  the  AxiaL 
cord  of  the  Fish  (consisting  of  its  Spinal  cord  with  the  Sensory 
ganglia)  as  the  instrument,  like  the  gangliatcd  cord  of  the 
Insect,  of  its  automatic  movements ;  of  which  such  as  are 
executed  through  the  Spinal  centres  do  not  involve  Sensation, 
whilst  in  those  of  which  the  Sensory  gnnglia  are  the  instruments^ 
Sensation  necessarily  participates.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
ascending  the  Vertebrate  series  from  Fishes  toward  Man,  we  compara 
the  different  gmdes  of  development  of  the  Cerebrum  (Fig.  9)  with  tlie 
successively  augmenting  manifestations  of  intelligence  (tis  exhibited 
in  what  we  must  regard  as  an  intentional  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  under  the  direction  of  experience),  we  find  so  remarkable 
n  correspondence,  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  doubt  that  the 
Cerebrum  is  the  instrument  of  those  Psychical  operations  whici 
we  rank  under  the  general  designation  rational.  In  proportion  as 
the  actions  of  an  animal  are  directed  by  this  endowment,  the 
number  of  them  that  can  be  said  to  bo  primarily  automatic, 
becomes  not  only  relatively  but  absolutely  limited  j  although  many 
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MtiouB  (especially  in  Man)  which  were  in  the  first  iustanoe  initiated 
by  the  Will,  come  after  long  habit  to  be  as  truly  Automatic  as  if 
they  had  been  so  originally  (§  71). 

64.  In  the  curious  little  Amphioxus  or  Lancelet,  which  is  the 
lowest  known  type  of  a  Vertebrate  animal,  tliere  is  nothing  that 
can  be  properly  called  a  Brain ;  and  we  have  here  one  of  those 
''experiments  pre]iared  for  us  by  Nature  **  (as  Cuvier  termed  tliem), 
which  show  that  the  Axial  cord  is  the  fundamental  portion  of  the 
Nervous  apparatus  of  the  Vertebrate  animal,  as  it  is  the  first  in 
order  of  development.  The  Amphioxus,  having  no  eyes,  has  no 
Optic  ganglia ;  and  the  Spinal  cord  has  no  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ment, indicative  of  any  speciality  of  function,  where  it  enters  the 
head.  But  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  fringe  of  filaments^ 
.vhich  are  probably  organs  of  Sense  ;  and  the  ganglionic  centre 
of  their  nerves  may  be  considered  as  the  Sensorium. — In  others 
of  the  lowest  Fishes  having  a  Cartilaginous  skeleton  and  a 
uniform  worm-like  body,  such  as  the  Lamprey^  the  Spinal 
oord  has  a  like  uniformity  throughout ;  and  the  Bi-ain  consists 
merely  of  a  cluster  of  ganglia  within  the  skull,  which  scarcely  bear 
a  lai^ger  proportion  to  it,  than  do  the  Cephalic  ganglia  of  Insects  to 
the  ganglia  of  their  Ventral  cord.  But  with  the  development  of 
the  £yes  and  other  organs  of  special  Sense,  we  find  the  ganglionic 
centres  of  their  nerves  presenting  a  greatly  increased  size.  The 
Brain  of  the  Cody  viewed  from  above  (Fig.  8,  a),  shows  a  series  of 
three  pairs  of  ganglia,  lying  in  the  same  lino  with  the  Spinal  oord  : 
of  which  the  first,  0/,  are  the  ol/aclive  ganglia,  or  centres  of  the 
sense  of  Smell ;  while  the  third,  op,  which  Ri*e  the  largest  of  all  tha 
gsuiglionic  masses,  are  the  optic  gimglia,  or  centres  of  the  sense  of 
Sight.  Between  these  is  a  pair  of  g*auglionic  nmsses,  cA,  wluch  are 
asa-dly  designated  as  the  rudiments  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  V 
but  they  may,  perhajjs,  be  more  properly  regsirded  as  representing 
the  bodies  termed  corpora  striata,  which,  in  the  Brains  of  the 
higher  Yertebrnta,  form  part  of  that  series  of  ganglionic  masses 
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Fig.  8. 


lying  along  the  floor  of  the  ekuil,  on   which  the  Cerebrum   is 

superposed  (Figs.   12,  13).     Behind  the  Optic  ganglia  is  a  single 

ganglionic  niiiss,  c<?,  the  Cerebellum  ;  an  organ  which  seems  related 

rather  to  the  regulation  of  the  Movements    of  the  Animal,  than 

to  its  Psychical  faculties,  but  of  which  the  precise  function  has  not 

been    detennined.      The    Spinal 

cord,   5j[>,  is  seen  to  be  divided 

at   the   top   by   a  fissure,  which 

is   most  wide  and  deep  beneath 

the  Cerebellum,  where  there  is  a 

complete  separation  between   its 

two   halves. — In    the    Sfuirk,  of 

whicl),    though    the    skeleton   is 

only    cartilaginous,    the    genei^d 

organization  is  very  high,  >*e  find 

^  *  the  olfactii'e  ganglia,  ol,  lying  at 

Bbaiws  of  fish  : — a,  Cod  ;  b,  Shark  •  '  ,.  •        i.      .       /.     i 

ol.  Olfactory  ganglia ;  ch,  Oerebml  «^"^®  distance  m  front  of  the 
ganglia ;  o/),  Optic  ganglia ;  ce,  Cerehwii  ganglia,  ch,  and  con- 
Cerebellum  ;   V,  Spinal  Cord.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^  y^^  peduncles  or 

footstalks;  the  cerebral  Ganglia  are  not  only  i-elatively  much 
larger,  but  contain  a  more  distinct  rudimeiit  of  true  Hemispheres 
separated  from  the  Coqjom  Striata  by  a  *'  ventricle  "  or  cavity ; 
the  Cerebellum,  too,  is  relatively  larger. — In  some  Fish,  separate 
ganglionic  centres  of  the  nerves  of  Hearing  and  Taste  are  found 
on  the  under  side  of  the  Brain  ;  whilst  in  others  they  are 
imbedded  in  the  Medulla  Oblongsita,  as  is  the  case  in  Man.  In 
the  Vermiform  Fishes,  the  Spinal  cord  is  nearly  uniform  in  size 
from  one  end  to  the  other ;  but  in  those  which  have  powerful 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  (the  representatives  of  the  fore  and 
hind  limbs  of  land-animals)  there  is  an  enlnrgement  of  the  Spinal 
cord  in  the  segments  which  are  connected  with  the  nei"ves  of 
each  of  these  paii-s  of  membei*s. 

65.  In  Reptiles  we  do  not  find  any  considerable  advance  in  the 
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derelopment  of  tli?  Brain,  save  th»t  the  Cerebral  HemispliereB  are 
Bomenhat  lai^r.  extending  forwards  so  na  to  cover-in  the  Olfactive 
gitnglia,  and  backwards  bo  as  partly  to  overlie  the  Optic  ganglia 
(Fig.  9).  The  Cerebeliuni  is  almost  invariably  small,  in  conformity 
with  the  general  inerlneKB  of  tlieae  animals,  and  tlie  want  of  variety 
in  their  movements.  The  Spinal  cord  is  still  very  Urge  m  proportion 
to  the  Brain  ;  and  esperiment  proves  (as  will  be  presently  Bhowu) 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  ordinary  niovemente  of  these  aninial!<  are 
simjdy  reflex,  being  excited  throngh  the  afferent  nerves  proceed- 
ing to  their  giingjiouic  centre  in  the  Spinal  curd,  which  then  rei<ct8 
on  the  M  uaclea  through  the  motor  nerves.  Where  there  is  a  unifor- 
mity of  motor  action  through  the  whole  series  of  Vertebitd  seg- 
ments, as  in  the  Serpent,  we  find  a  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the 
Spinal  cord,  and  in  the  amunnt  of  ganglionic  matter  it  contains, 
throughout  its  whole  leng:th, — just  as  in  the  Ventral  cord  of  the 


BHtm  or  TCRTLE,  with  diagrammatic  representation  of  tbs  increased 
dcTelapmeDt  of  tbe  Cerebrum  in  hij^lier  Vertebrata :— a,  Olfactor; 
ganglia ;  B,  Cerebral  gani:lia ;  c,  Optic  ganglia ;  n.  Cerebellum  ; 
V.  Spinal  Co.d ;  alf,  Olfactorj  nerve ;  o(..  Optic  nerve ;  3,  Third 
pair  ;  1,  Pourtk  pair  ;  S,  Fifth  pair 

Centiiierle  (§  51),  But  where  the  liicomotivp  power  is  delcjiated  to 
hmlw  which  are  appendages  of  particular  segmeiitB,  we  find  Bpecia 
gntiglionic  eujargcments  of  the  Spinal  cord  in  those  segmeuts,— 
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just  as  iD  the  Yenti'al  cord  of  the  perfect  Insect  (§  53).  Thus  in 
tbe  Lizards  and  Turtles,  whose  two  pairs  of  members  are  nearly 
similar  in  locomotive  power,  we  find  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
enlargement  of  the  Spinal  cord  at  the  origins  of  their  nenrea ; 
whilst  in  the  Frog,  whose  movements  are  chiefly  effected  by  its 
hind  legs,  the  posterior  enlargement  is  the  principal. 

G6.  As  it  has  been  chiefly  by  experiments  on  Frogs  and  other 
Reptiles  (in  which  the  excitability  of  the  Nervo-muscular  apparatus 
is  much  longer  retained  after  death  than  in  warm-blooded  animals) 
that  the  independent  endowments  of  the  Spinal  cord  as  a  centre 
of  Reflex  action,  haye  been  ascertained,  it  may  be  advantageous 
here  to  describe  the  results  of  these  inquiries;  and  to^ compare 
them  with  what  has  been  learned  from  observation  of  the  results 
of  disease  or  accident  in  Man. — When  the  Brain  has  been  removed, 
or  its  functions  have  been  suspended  by  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
head,  a  variety  of  motions  may  still  be  excited  by  appropriate 
stimuli.  Thus,  if  the  foot  be  piucthed,  or  burned  with  a  lighted 
taper,  it  is  withdrawn ;  and  (if  the  subject  of  the  experiment  be  a 
Frog)  the  animal  will  leap  away,  as  if  to  escape  from  the  source  of 
irritation.  If  the  vent  of  a  Frog  be  irritated  with  a  probe,  the 
hind-legs  will  endeavour  to  push  it  away.  And  if  acetic  acid  be 
applied  over  the  upper  aud  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  the  foot  of 
the  same  side  will  wipe  it  away ;  but  if  that  foot  be  cut  off*,  after 
some  ineffectual  efforts  aud  a  short  period  of  inaction,  the  same 
movement  will  be  made  by  the  foot  of  the  opposite  side. 

67.  Now  the  performance  of  these  as  well  as  of  many  other 
movements  that  show  a  most  remarkable  adaptation  to  a  purpose^ 
might  be  supposed  to  indicate  that  sensatums  are  called-up  by 
the  impressions  ;  and  that  the  animal  can  not  only  feel,  hut  can 
voluntarily  direct  its  movements,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  irritation 
which  annoys  it.  But  such  an  inference  would  be  inconsistent 
with  other  fact& — In  the  firet  place,  the  motions  performed  by  an 
animal  under  such  circumstances  are  never  8|)ontaneouB,  but  are 
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alwajB  excited  by  a^^muZiM  of  some  kind.  Thus,  a  decapitated 
Frog,  after  the  first  violeut  oonvulsive  moyemeuts  occasioned  by 
the  operation  have  passed  away,  remains  at  rest  until  it  is  touched  ; 
and  then  the  leg  or  its  whole  body  may  be  thrown  into  sudden 
action,  which  immediately  subsides  agaiiL  Again,  we  find  that 
Buch  movements  may  be  performed,  not  only  when  the  Brain 
has  been  removed,  the  Spinal  cord  remaining  entire,  but  also 
when  the  Spinal  cord  has  been  itself  cut  across,  so  as  to  be  divided 
into  two  or  more  portions,  each  of  them  completely '  isolated 
from  each  other,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres. 
Thus,  if  the  head  of  a  Frog  be  cut-off,  and  its  Spinal  cord 
be  divided  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  so  that  its  fore-legs  remain 
connected  with  the  upper  part,  and  its  hind-legs  with  the  lower, 
each  pfur  of  members  may  be  excited  to  movement  by  a  stimulus 
applied  to  itself;  but  the  two  pairs  will  not  exhibit  any  con- 
sentaneous motions,  as  they  will  do  when  the  Spinal  cord  is 
undivided.  Or,  if  the  Spinal  cord  be  cut  across,  without  the 
removal  of  the  Brain,  the  lower  limbs  may  be  excited  to  movement 
by  an  appropriate  stimulus,  though  the  animal  has  clearly  no 
power  over  them  ;  whilst  the  upper  remain  under  its  control 
as  completely  as  before.  Now  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that, 
in  this  last  case,  Sensations  should  be  felt  and  Volition  exercised 
through  the  instrumentality  of  that  portion  of  the  Spinal  cord 
which  remains  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the  posterior  extre- 
mities, but  which  is  cut-off  from  the  Brain.  For,  if  it  were  bo, 
there  must  be  two  distinct  centres  of  Sensation  and  Will  in  the 
name  animal,  the  attributes  of  the  Brain  not  being  affected  ;  and, 
by  dividing  the  Spinal  cord  into  twc  or  more  segments,  we  might 
thus  create  in  the  body  of  one  animal  two  or  more  such  iudo- 
peuddnt  centres,  in  addition  to  that  which  still  holds  its  proper 
place  within  the  head.  To  say  that  two  or  more  distinct  centres 
of  Sensation  and 'Will  are  present  in  such  a  case,  would  really 
be  the  same  as  saying  that  wo  have  the  power  of  constituting 
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two  or  more  distinct  Egw  in  one    body, — which  is  manifest^ 
absurd. 

68.  But  tho  best  proofs  of  this  limitation  of  the  endowments  of 
the  Spinal  Cord,  are  derived  from  the  phenomena  presente  i  by  the 
Human  subject,  in  cases  where  that  organ  has  suffered  injury 
by  disease  or  accident  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  We  6nd  that 
when  this  injury  has  been  severe  enough  to  produce  the  effect 
of  a  complete  division  of  the  Cord,  there  is  not  only  a  total 
want  of  Volitional  control  over  the  lower  extremities,  but  a 
complete  absence  of  Sensibility  also, — the  individual  not  being 
in  the  least  conscious  of  any  impression  made  upon  them.  But 
when  the  lower  segment  of  the  Cord  remains  sound,  and  its 
nervous  connexions  witti  the  limbs  ai*e  unimpaired,  distinct  rfJUx 
movements  may  be  excited  in  tlie  limbs  by  stimuli  directly 
applied  to  them ;  and  this  without  the  least  Sensation  oii  tho 
part  of  the  patient,  either  of  the  cause  of  the  movement,  or  of  the 
movement  itself : — 

a.  Among  the  notes  left  by  John  Hunter,  there  was  the  record  of 
a  ciise  of  Paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  Hunter  hud  witnessed  reflex  movements  of  the  Irgs  of  tbe 
patient,  occasioned  by  excitation  which  did  not  produce  Sensation. 
When  the  patient  was  asked  whether  he  fflt  the  irritation  by  which 
the  motions  were  excited,  he  significantly  replied — glancing  at  his 
limbs,^-**  No,  Sir,  but  j'ou  see  my  leyB  do."  (Of  this  interesting 
fact,  the  Wiiter  was  informed  by  his  friend  Sir  James  Paget,  to 
whom  Hunter's  not^s  furnished  materials  for  the  admirable  Catalogue 
which  he  drew  up  of  the  Pathological  portion  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum.) 

h.  In  a  case  of  Puraly^is,  recorded  by  Dr.  William  Budd,  in  which 
iiijuiious  pressure  on  the  Spinal  cord  in  the  back  was  produced 
by  angular  distortion  of  the  spine,  the  sensibility  of  the  legs  was 
extremely  feeble,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  was  almost 
entirely  lost.  When,  however,  any  part  of  the  skin  of  the  legs  was 
pinched  or  pricked,  the.  limb  thus  acted-on  jumped  with  great  vivft- 
eity ;  the  toes  were  retracted  towards  the  instep,  the  foot  raised  on 
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the  heel,  and  the  knee  80  bent  as  to  raise  it  off  the  bed ;  the  limb 
was  maintained  in  this  state  of  tension  for  several  seconds  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  stimulus,  and  then  became  suddenly  relaxed. 
In  general,  while  one  leg  was  convulsed,  its  fellow  remained 
quiet,  unless  stimulus  was  applied  to  both  at  once.  In  these 
instances,  the  pricking  and  pinching  were  perceived  by  the  patient ; 
but  mwh  more  violent  contractions  were  excited  by  a  stimulus  oj 
wko9e  presence  he  was  unoomciUiut.  When  a  feather  was  passed 
lightly  over  the  skin,  in  the  hollow  of  the  instep,  as  if  to  tickle, 
convulsions  occurred  in  the  corresponding  limb,  much  more  vigorous 
than  those  induced  b}'  pinching  or  pricking;  they  succeeded  one 
another  in  a  rapid  series  of  jerks,  and  these  were  repeated  as  long 
as  the  stimulus  was  maintained.  But  when  any  other  part  of 
Uie  limb  waa  in-itated  in  the  same  wny,  the  convulsions  which 
ensued  were  very  feeble,  and  much  loss  powerful  than  those  induced 
by  pricking  or  pinching. — This  patient  grH dually  regained  both  the 
sensibility  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  voluntary  power  over  them ; 
and  as  voluntary  power  increased,  the  susceptibility  to  involuntary 
movements  diminished,  as  did  also  their  extent  and  power. — This 
ca.se,  then,  exhibits  an  inci-eased  tendency  to  perform  reflex 
actions,  when  the  control  of  the  Brain  wos  suspended  ;  and  it 
also  shows  that  a  eiujht  impression  upon  the  sur/acCf  of  which 
the  patient  was  not  consct'oua^  was  more  efficacious  in  exciting  tho 
Automatic  movements,  than  were  others  of  a  more  powerful  nature 
which  affected  the  Seusorium. 

c.  In  another  case  recorded  by  Dr.  W.  Budd,  the  Paralysis  was  more 
extensive  and  complete,  having  been  produced  by  an  injury  (resulting 
from  a  fall  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel)  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
There  was  at  first  a  total  loss  of  Voluntary  power  over  the  lower 
extremities,  trunk,  and  hands ;   slight  voluntary  power  remained  in 
the  wn'sts,  rather  more  in  the  elbows,  and  still  more  in  the  shoulders. 
The  Sensibility  of  the  hands  and  feet  was  greatl}*  impaired.   Recovoi  y 
took  place  very  gradually  ;  and  during  its  progress,  several  remark- 
able phenomena  of  reflex  action  were  observed.     At  first,  tickling 
one  Bole  excited  to  movement  that  limb  only  which  was  acted  upon; 
a/lfcerward^,  tickling  either  sole  excited  both  legs,  and,  on  the  26th 
day,   not   only   the   lower  extremities,    but   the   tinink   and   upper 
extreiDitice  also.     Irritating  the  soles,  by  tickling  or  otherwise,  was 
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at  firat  the  only  method ,  and  always  the  most  efficient  one,  by  which 
convulsions  could  be  excited.  On  the  4 let  day,  a  hot  plate  of  metal 
was  applied  to  the  soles,  and  was  found  to  be  a  more  powerful  excitor 
of  movement  than  any  before  tried.  The  movements  continued  as 
long  as  the  hot  plate  was  kept  applied ;  but  the  same  plate,  at  the 
common  temperature,  excited  no  movements  after  the  first  contact, 
though  tho  contact  was  distinctly  fblt  by  the  patient,  no  sensation  of 
heat  was  ]:)erc6ived  by  him,  even  when  the  plate  was  applied  hot 
enough  to  cause  blistenng. — On  the  first  return  of  Voluntary  power^ 
the  patient  was  enabled  to  restrain  in  some  measure  the  excited 
movements ;  but  this  required  a  distinct  effort  of  his  WiU ;  and  his 
first  attempts  to  walk  were  curiously  affected  by  the  persistence  of  the 
susceptibility  to  reflex  excitement.  When  he  first  attempted  to 
stand,  the  knees  immediately  became  forcibly  bent  under  him ;  this 
action  of  the  legs  being  excited  by  contact  of  the  soles  with  the 
ground.  On  the  95th  day  this  effect  did  not  take  place,  until  the 
patient  had  made  a  few  steps ;  the  legs  then  had  a  tendency  to  bend 
up,  a  movement  which  he  <iounteracted  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen ;  this  rubbing  excited  the  extensors  to  action,  and  the  legs 
became  extended  with  a  jerk..  A  few  more  steps  were  then  made,  the 
mancBuvre  was  repeated,  and  so  on.  This  susceptibility  to  involuntary 
movements  from  impressions  on  the  soles,  gradually  diminished ;  and 
on  the  Hist  day,  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  about,  supporting 
himself  on  the  back  of  a  chair  which  he  pushed  before  him ;  but  his 
gait  was  unsteady.  8ensation  improved  very  slowly  :  it  was  on  the 
53rd  day  that  he  first  slightly  pprceived  the  heat  of  the  metal  plate. 
— Now  in  tbis  case,  the  abolition  of  Common  Sensation  was  not  so 
complete  as  in  the  foimer  instance;  but  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  im- 
pression which  was  found  most  efficacious  in  exciting  reflex  move* 
monts,  no  consciousness  whatever  was  experienced.  It  is  further 
interesting  to  remark,  that  the  reflex  actions  were  very  feeble 
during  the  first  seven  days,  in  comparison  with  their  subsequent 
energy ;  being  limited  to  slight  movements  of  the  feet,  which  could 
not  always  bo  excited  by  tickling  the  soles.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
the  Spinal  Cord  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  concussion,  which 
prevented  the  manifestation  of  its  peculiar  functions  so  long  as  this 
effect  lasted  ;  and  it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive,  that  a  still  mora 
BOTere  shock  might  peimauently  destioy  its  power,  so  as  to  prevent 
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ihe  exhibition  of  any  of  tibe  phenomena  of  reflex  action. — {Medkih- 
Giiruryical  Trandaclunu^  toI.  xxii.,  1839.) 

€9.  The  dependence  of  the  movements  of  Respiratiou  and 
Deglutition  (swallowing)  upon  the  independent  endowments  of  the 
ganglionic  centres  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Spinal  oord, 
(f  62)  is  equally  well  established. — It  has  occasionally  happened 
that  ovou  Human  infants  have  been  born  alive  without  any  Brain  ; 
and  have  lived  and  breathed  for  some  hours — ciying  and  even 
sucking, — though  they  had  no  Nerve-centres  above  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  And  new-born  puppies,  reduced  to  the  same  condition 
by  the  removal  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  skull  except  the 
Medulla  Oblongata,  have  continued  to  perform  the  same  actions. 
The  independence  of  the  Ganglionic  centres,  not  only  of  the  ordinary 
Spinal  nerves,  but  of  those  which  supply  the  muscles  concerned  in 
the  acts  of  Breathing  and  Sucking,  has  been  thus  fully  demon- 
Etrated.  And  the  purely  reflex  character  of  the  movement  of 
Sucking  in  the  new-born  Munmial,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  immediately  excited  in  a  brainless  puppy  by  introducing  the 
fiuger  moistened  with  milk  between  its  lips.  Now  this  act  requires 
a  combined  contraction  of  a  number  of  muscles, — those  of  grasping 
by  the  lips,  those  by  which  a  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  moutli, 
those  of  respiration,  and  those  of  swallowing,^ all  of  which  mani- 
fest the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  this  adaptation  is  not  made  by  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Ego,  but  is  the  result  of  the  working  of  its  Nervous  meshanism. 
If  an  Animal  from  which  everything  above  the  Medulla  Oblongata 
has  been  removed  has  any  Consciousness  at  all,  it  can  be  of  no 
higher  kind  than  that  seme  of  need,  which  we  ourselves  experience 
when  we  hold  our  breath  for  a  short  time,  and  which  directly 
Drompts  the  movements  that  tend  to  its  relief,  without  the  least 
Idea,  on  our  own  parts,  of  the  pwrpof^e  which  those  movements  will 
answer. 

70.  These  facts,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  experi* 
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ments  both  upon  Vertebrated  and  Articulated  animals,  distinctlj 
prove  that  Sensation  is  not  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  reflex 
actions ;  but  tliat  all  which  is  required  is  the  "  nervous  circle " 
already  described  (§47).  Thus  these  movements  are  all  neeesaariiy 
linked  with  the  stimulus  that  excites  them ;  that  is,  the  same 
stimulus  will  always  produce  the  same  movement,  when  the  oou- 
dition  of  the  body  is  the  same.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
Judgment  and  Will  are  not  concerned  in  producing  them,  and  that 
the  adaptiveness  of  the  movements  is  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  consciousness  and  discrimination  in  the  being  that  executes 
them  ;  such  adaptation  being  made  for  the  being — ^by  the  peculiar 
structure  of  its  Nervous  apparatus,  which  causes  a  certain  move- 
ment to  be  executed  in  respondence  to  a  given  impression, — not 
by  it.  An  animal  thus  circumstanced  may  be  not  unaptly  com- 
pared to  an  Automaton,  in  which  particular  movements,  each 
adapted  to  produce  a  given  effect,  are  produced  by  touching 
cert-ain  springs. 

71.  It  seems  not  improbable,  however,  that  some  of  these 
reflex  movements, — such  as  are  performed  by  the  legs  of  a  Frog 
as  if  with  the  purpose  of  removing  a  source  of  irritation  (§  66), 
— were  not  originally  automatic,  but  have  become  so  by  habit; 
these  secondarily  automatic  actions  (as  Hartley  well  designated 
them)  coming  to  be  performed  with  the  same  absence  of  Will 
or  Intention,  as  the  originally  or  primarily  automatic  Such 
is  pretty  certainly  the  character^  we  are  to  assign  to  the 
ordinary  Locomotive  actions  of  Man.  For  though  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  these  as  Voluntary,  and  although  they  ai-e  so 
in  the  sense  that  we  can  commence  and  stop  them  at  will,  yet 
they  continue  of  themselves^  when— having  been  once  set  going — 
our  Will  has  been  entirely  withdrawn  from  them  ;  our  whole 
attention  being  engrossed  by  some  train  of  thought  of  our  own, 
or  by  convei'satica  ivith  a  companion.  And  it  seems  clear  thaf. 
in  this  caae  the  successiou  of  moremcnts  is  purely  reflex  ;  bein^ 
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lustoiued  by  the  sncoessive  contacts  of  our  feet  with  the  ground, 
each  exciting  the  next  action  (§,  16).  For  numerous  instances  are  ou 
record,  in  whicli  Soldiers  have  continued  to  march  in  a  sound 
deep ;  riding  on  harsebark  (which  requires  a  constant  exercise  of 
the  balancing  power)  during  sleep  is  a  not  un frequent  occurrence  ; 
and  the  Writer  has  been  assured  by  an  intelligent  witness,  that  he 
has  seen  a  veiy  accomplished  Pianist  complete  tlie  performance  of 
a  piece  of  music  in  the  same  state.*  A  case  has  been  mentioned 
t^  him  by  Dr.  William  Budd,  of  a  patient  subject  to  sudden 
attacks  of  temporary  suspension  of  consciousuess  without  con- 
vulsion, vho,  whenever  the  paroxysm  came-on,  persisted  in  the 
kind  of  DDovement  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  moment ;  and 
thus  on  one  occasion  fell  into  the  water  through  continuing  to 
walk  onwards,  and  frequently  (being  a  shoemaker  by  trade) 
wounded  his  fingers  with  the  awl  in  his  hand,  by  a  repetiti<n] 
of  the  aiovement  by  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  pierce  the 
leather. 

72.  Now  in  all  these  forms  of  8econdafily-a.uiomsit\o  activity,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  hifer  that  the  same  kind  of  connection 
between  the  excitor  and  the  motor  nerves  comes  to  be  formed  by  a 
process  \>f  gradual  development,  as  originallt/  exists  in  the  Nervous 
systems  of  those  animals  whose  movements  are  primai*Uy  auto- 
matic; this  portion  of  the  Nervous  mechanism  of  Man  being  so 
constituted,  as  to  grow-to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually 
billed  into  play. — Such  an  idea  is  supported  by  all  that  we  know 
of  the  furmation  and  persii>icnce  of  habits  of  NeiTo-muscular 
action.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience,  that  such  habitft 
ftte  far  more  readily  acquired  during  the  periods  of  Infancy, 
Childhood,  and  Youth,   than    they  are  after  the   attainment    of 

*  In  playing  by  memory  on  a  muHical  instrument,  the  muscular  eenee  (§  80) 
ofteo  suggests  the  sciucnco  of  movements  with  more  cei-tainty  than  the  auditor n  ; 
ind  since  it  s  certain  that  impressions  derived  from  the  Muscles  may  prompt  and 
r^^late  suoccssional  Movements  witliout  aflfecting  the  Consciousness,  there  is  no 
iDch  improbalfiltty  in  the  above  statement  as  might  at  fii-bt  sight  appear. 
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Rdiilt  age  ;  and  that,  the  earlier  tbej  are  acquired,  the  more 
tenaciously'  are  tbey  retained.  Now  it  is  whilst  the  Organism  is 
growing  most  rapidly,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  now  tianue  is 
consequently  being  formed,  that  we  should  expect  such  new 
connections  to  be  most  readily  established :  and,  it  is  then,  too, 
that  the  nutritive  processes  most  readily  tiike-on  that  new  mode 
of  action  (§  276),  which  often  becomes  so  completely  a  "second 
nature"  as  to  keep-up  a  certain  acquired  mode  of  Nutritiou 
through  the  whole  subsequent  life. — It  is  an  additional  and  most 
important  confirmatiou  of  this  view,  that  (as  was  shown  by  Dr. 
Waller)  when  a  Nerve-trunk  has  been  cut-across,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  its  conductive  power  which  takes-place  aftei  a  certain 
interval,  is  not  effected  by  the  re-union  of  the  divided  fibres,  but 
by  the  development  of  a  new  set  of  fibres  beyond  the  point  of  section, 
in  the  place  of  the  old  ones  (which  undergo  a  gt*adual  degenera* 
tion),  the  fibres  on  the  central  side  remaining  unaltered.  And  the 
same  may  be  pretty  certainly  affirmed  of  that  complete  recovery 
of  Nervous  power  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  and  limbs,  which 
has  been  shown  to  take  place  by  M.  Brown-Sequard,  after  they 
,had  been  entirely  paralysed  by  complete  division  of  the  Spinal 
cord  in  the  biick.  For  if  this  recovery  had  been  the  result  of 
simple  re-union  of  the  divided  surfaces  (jis  in  an  oixlinary  cut 
finger),  the  restoration  of  power, — of  which  no  indication  can  h% 
perceived  for  some  weeks,  and  which  altogether  requires  several 
months —would  be  much  more  speedy.  The  length  of  time 
required,  which  corresponds  with  that  needed  in  Man  after  severe 
injuries  to  the  Spine  (§  68),  affords  clear  evidence  that  the  process 
in  these  cases  is  really  one  of  regeneration;  and  this  fact,  ii; 
connection  with  many  othei-s,  shows  that  the  Nervous  substance  it 
not  only  more  capable  of  such  complete  regeneration  than  any 
other  tissue  in  the  body,  but  is  in  a  state  of  more  constant 
and  rapid  cJuinge,  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  (§§  277-282)  how 
intimate  is  the  relation  between  Mental  and  Bodily  habits  ;  and 
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60W  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  both  are  dependent  on  this 
Nutritive  reoonstniction  of  the  Nei-vous  apparatus. 

73.  There  are  many  irreguLir  or  abnormal  Reflex  actions,  known 
as  contndsite,  performed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Spinal 
eordythe  study  of  which  is  peculiarly  instructive.  These  move- 
raents  are  not  produced  by  injuries  of  the  Cerebral  hemispheres ; 
hut^  in  the  production  of  them,  the  Sensory  ganglia  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  Spinal  cord.  They  may  either  be  (1)  simply  reflex^ 
being  the  niitural  result  of  some  extraordinary  irritation ;  or  (2) 
simply  centriCf  depending  upon  an  excited  condition  of  the  gan- 
glionio  centres  of  the  Spinal  cord,  which  occasions  muscular  move' 
ments  without  any  stimulation  ;  or  (3)  they  may  depend  upon 
combined  action  on  both  principles  ;  the  Nerve-centres  being  in 
a  highly  irritable  state,  which  causes  vety  slight  irritations  (sucii 
as  would  otherwise  be  inoi)erative)  to  excite  violent  reflex  or 
convolsive  movements.  The  undue  excitability  of  the  Spinal 
cord  may  have  its  origin  in  an  abnormal  state  of  the  Blood  :-  tiios 
we  know  that  it  may  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  certain 
puisous  (as  Strychnia)  into  the  circulation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
morbid  mattera  generated  within  tlie  body  may  have  the  same  eflect, 
and  that  the  convulsive  actions  which  occur  in  various  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  system  are  gencmlly  due  in  pai't  to  that  condition. 
In  the  case  of  the  convulsious  which  are  not  uufrequeut  during 
the  period  of  teething,  being  immediately  excited  by  the  iiritation 
which  results  from  the  pressure  of  the  tooth  as  it  rises  agninst  the 
unyielding  gum,  the  stimulus  would  be  insufficient  to  produce  the 
violent  result,  were  it  not  for  a  peculiarly  excitable  state  of  the 
Spinal  cord,  brought  about  by  various  causes,  amongst  which  im- 
pure air  and  unwholesome  food  are  the  most  potent.  In  like 
manner,  when  such  an  excitable  stite  exists,  to  which  children  ars 
peculiiu'ly  liable,  convulsions  may  be  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  intestinal  wonns,  of  irritating  substances,  or  even  simply  of  un« 
digested  matters,  in  the  alimentary  canal )  and  will  cease  as  soon 
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as  they  ara  cleai'ed-out,  in  the  same  maDner  as  the  oonynlsions  of 
teetliing  may  often  be  at  once  checked  by  the  free  lancing  of  the 
giiDiB.  A  change  to  a  ^nirer  atmosphere  is  commonly  found  tha 
most  efficacious  means  of  reducing  the  morbid  excitability  of  the 
Spinal  cord,  and  thus  of  diminishing  the  liability  to  the  recurrence 
of  the  Convulsion. 

74.  The  influence  of  the  condition  of  the  Spinal  cord  itself  is 
manifested  in  the  convultiivo  diseases  known  as  Tetanus,  Epilepsy, 
and  Hysteria. — In  TetamiM  (commonly  known  as  "lock-jaw") 
there  is  a  peculiarly  excitable  state  of  the  Spinal  cord  and  Medulla 
oblongata,  not  extending  to  the  liigher  centres.  This  may  be  the 
result  of  causes  altogether  intcinal ;  the  condition  exactly  re- 
sembling that  which  may  be  artificially  induced  by  the  admin's- 
tration  of  Stiychuia,  or  by  its  application  to  the  Cord.  Or  it 
may  be  first  occasioned  by  some  local  irritation,  as  that  of  a 
lacerated  wound  ;  the  iiritation  of  the  injured  nerve  being  propa- 
gated to  the  Nerve-centres,  and  establishing  the  excitable  state 
in  them. — In  like  manner,  Epileps}/,  which  consists  in  a  combi- 
nation of  Convulsive  actions  with  temporary  suspension  of 
Consciousness,  may  result  from  the  irritation  of  local  causes,  like 
the  convulsions  of  teething  ;  and  may  cense,  like  them,  when 
the  sources  of  irritation  are  removed.  It  appears  probable  fn^m 
recent  researches,  that  the  sudden  but  temporary  suspension  of  the 
functions  of  the  Brain,  may  be  due  to  the  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  vessels  of  the  Sensorium,  induced  by  the  extension  of  the  reflex 
motor  impulse  to  the  *•  vaso-motor "  Nerves  (§  113).  Certain 
forms  of  Epilepsy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  distinctly  traceable  to 
diseased  states  of  the  highest  Nerve-centres.    (See  Appendix.) 

75,  These  and  other  forms  of  Convulsive  disorder,  when  pro- 
ductive of  a  fatal  result,  usually  act  by  suspending  the  Respiratory 
movements;  the  muscles  that  effect  these  being  fixed  by  the  spasm, 
which  thus  prevents  the  air  from  passing  either  in  or  out ;  so  that 
suffocation  takes  place  as  completely  as  if  the  entrance  to  the  air* 
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fMUsages  were  closed. — It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  every  one  of 
them  may  be  imitated  by  Hysteria  ;  a  state  of  the  Nervous  system 
whltih  18  chanictcrized  by  its  peculiar  excitability,  but  in  which 
there  is  no  such  fixed  tendency  to  irregular  action  as  would  indicate 
ft&y  positive  disease  ;  one  form  of  convulsion  o<*ten  taking  the 
place  of  another,  at  short  intervals,  with  the  most  wonderful 
variety.  This  state  is  generally  connected  witli  an  undue  excita-. 
bill ty  of  the  Emotions;  and,  from  their  known  influence  on  the 
'^vaso-motor*'  Nerves  (§§  113,  6(^6\  it  seems  likely  that  many  of  its 
manifestations  are  produced  through  the  instrumentality  of  that 
Bystem. 

76.  Proceeding  now  to  the  Class  of  Birds,  we  find  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  character  of  the  Bmin  as  compared  with  that  of 
Reptiles.  The  Cerebral  hemispheres  are  greatly  increased  in  size  ; 
50  as  to  cover-in  not  merely  the  Olfactory  ganglia,  but  in  great 
part  also  the  Optic  gangliiu  The  former  are  of  comparatively 
small  size,  the  organ  of  Smell  in  Birds  not  being  much  developed  : 
the  latter  are  very  large,  in  conformity  with  the  acuteness  of  Sight 
which  is  their  special  characteristic.  The  Cerebellum  is  of  large  size, 
in  conformity  with  the  active  and  varied  muscular  movements  per- 
formed by  animals  of  this  class ;  but  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  centml 
lobe,  with  little  appearance  of  latei-al  hemispheres.  The  Spinal  cord 
is  still  of  considerable  size  in  comparison  with  the  Brain  ;  and  it  is 
much  enlarged  at  the  points  whence  the  legs  aud  wings  originate. 
In  the  species  which  have  the  most  energetic  flight,  such  as  the 
Swallow,  the  enlargement  is  the  greatest  wliere  the  nervee  of  the 
wings  come  off;  but  in  those  which,  like  tlie  Ostrich,  move  princi- 
pally by  running  on  the  ground,  the  po.terior  enlargement,  from 
which  the  legs  are  supplied  with  nerves,  is  much  the  more 
eonsidei'uble. 

77.  It  is  not  a  little  curious   that   Birds, — which   present  so 

many  points  of  analogy  to  Insects  in  structure  as  well  as  in  mode 
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of  life,  M  to  have  been  called  the   ''Insects  of  the  Vertchnited 

Bcries/* — should  strongly  resemble  Insects  also  in  the  liigh  develop* 

niout  of  their  instincts;  t.«.,  the  marked  tendencies  they  show  to 

])articular  kinds  of  movement,   at   the  stimulus  and   imder  ths 

(:aidance  of  particular  sensations,  without  any  experience  to  direct 

them.     Thus,  even  the  Chick  within  the  egg  s.ts  itself  free  by 

.tapping  with  its  bill  (furnished  at  that  time  with  a  sharp  horny 

Boale,  which  soon  afterwards  falls  off)  against  the  shell  that  encloses 

it;  and,  having  once  penetrated  this,  carries  its  chipping  in  a  reguhir 

circle  round  the  large  end  of  the  shell,  which  then  drops  off.  In  no 

long  time  after  its  escape,  it  raises  itself  upon  its  legs,  and  soon 

begins  to  run  about,  and  to  peck  at  insects,  grains,  <fec.,  with  a  very 

sure  aim.     Air.  Spalding,  who  has  recently  made  a  series  of  very 

interesting    observations     on     this     point,     found    that    if    he 

"hooded"  Chicks,  or  put  them  into  a  bag  immediately  on  coming 

forth  from  the  egg,  and  kept  th'.  m  so  for  two  or  three  days  until 

they  could  run  about,  the  first  effect  of  uncovering  their  eyes  was 

to  prodnce  a  sort  of  stunned  condition  ;  but  recovering  from  tliis  in 

a  minute  or  two,  they  would  immediately  follow  the  movements  of 

crawling  insects,  and  peck  at  them  with  unerring  aim.    So,  he  tells 

us,  chickens  hatched  and  kept  in  the  bag  for  a  day  or  two,  when 

taken    out   and   kept  nine  or  ten  feet  from  a  box   in    which  a 

hen  with  chieks  was  concealed,  after  standing  for  a  minute  or  two, 

nniformly  set  off  straight  for  the  box  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  hen, 

though  they  had  never  Keen  her,  and  had  never  before  heard  her 

voice.     This  they  did,  struggling  through  grass,  and  over  rough 

ground,  when  not  yet  able  to  stmd  steadily  upon  their  legs.     Even 

hooded  chicks  tried  to  make  their  way  towards  the  hen,  obviously 

guided  by  sound  alone.     So,  on  the  other  liand,  a  turkey  only  ten 

days  old,  which  had  never  in  its  life  seen  a  hawk,  was  so  alarmed 

bj  the  note  of  a  hawk  secreted  in  a  cupboard,  that  it  fled  in  the 

direction  opposite  to  the  cupboard  with  every  sign  of  terror.* 

*  MacmiUan's  Afauazhte,  Feb.,  1878. 
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78.  Now  these  actions  clearly  belong  to  the  class  which  the  Phy- 
Biologist  terms  Sensori-motor  or  Consensual ;  being  the  reflex 
actions  of  that  higiier  division  of  the  Nerve-centres,  which  c«m- 
lists  of  the  Sensory  ganglia  as  distinguished  from  the  Cerebrum. 
The  sense  of  Sight  obviously  affords  tiie  chief  direction  of  the 
movements  of  Birds  :  and  that  the  Sensory  ganglia,  iu  these 
higher  Vertebrata,  continue  to  furnisli  the  instrumentality  through 
which  Sensations  are  excited  by  impressions  made  on  the  organs 
of  Sense,  and  respondent  motions  are  called  forth,  appears  from 
the  effect  of  experimental  removal  of  the  Cerebral  hemispheres 
of  Birds,  the  Sensory  ganglia  being  left  intact  For  a  Biixi 
thus  mutilated  maintains  its  equilibrium,  and  recovers  it  when 
it  has  been  disturbed  ;  if  pushed,  it  walks  ;  if  thrown  into 
the  air,  it  flies.  A  Pigeon  deprived  of  its  Cerebrum  hns  been 
oliservod  to  seek  out  the  light  parts  of  a  partially- illuminated 
ruora  in  which  it  was  confined,  and  to  avoid  objects  that  lay  in  its 
way  ;  and  at  night,  when  sbeping  with  closed  eyes  and  its  head 
under  its  wing,  it  raised  its  head  and  opened  its  eyes  upon  the 
slightest  noise. — So,  5«gain,  the  removal  or  destruction  of  eitlicr  pair 
of  these  Sensory  centres  appears  to  involve  the  loss  of  the  particu- 
lar Sense  to  which  it  ministers ;  and  frequently,  also,  to  occnsion 
such  a  disturbance  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  anim&l,  as 
shows  the  importance  of  these  centres  in  regulating  them.  Such 
experiments  have  been  chiefly  made  upon  the  Optic  ganglia ;  the 
])artial  loss  of  which  on  one  side  produces  temporary  blindness  in 
the  eye  of  the  opposite  side,  and  jiartial  loss  of  muscular  power  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ;  whilst  the  removal  of  a  lai-^'or 
iwrtiou,  or  the  complete  extirpation  of  it,  occasions  permanent 
bh'ndness  and  immobility  of  the  jmpil,  and  temporary  muscuhu 
weakness,  on  the  opposite  side.  Tiiis  temporary  disorder  of  the 
Muscular  system  sometimes  manifessts  itself  in  a  tendency  to  move 
ou  the  axis,  as  if  the  animal  were  giddy  ;  and  sometimes  iu 
irregular  cx)uvulsive  movements. — Here,  then,  we  have  proof  of  th« 
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necessity  of  the  integrity  of  this  ganglionic  centre,  for  the 
possession  of  the  sense  of  Vision  ;  and  we  imve  further  proof  that 
the  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  Muscular  apparatus  by  motor 
fibres  issuing  from  it.  The  reason  why  the  Eye  of  the  opposiU 
Bide  is  affected,  is  to  be  found  in  the  crossing  of  the  optio 
nerves  in  their  course  towards  the  optio  ganglia;  whilst  the 
influence  of  the  operation  on  the  Muscles  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body,  iXJsults  from  the  like  crossing  of  the  motor  fibres 
in  their  downward  course  through  the  Medulla  oblongata. — 
Similar  disturbances  of  movement  have  been  produced  by  injuries 
to  the  organs  of  Sense  themselves,  or  to  the  nerves  connecting 
them  with  the  Sensoriiil  centres.  Thus  the  division  of  one  of  tlie 
"semicircular  canals"  of  the  Ear  in  pigeons  and  rabbits  lias 
becu  found  to  occasion  constant  efforts  to  move  in  the  plane  of 
that  canal.     (See  Appendix.) 

79.  Notwithstanding  that,  in  Man,  the  high  development  of 
InteWgence,  and  the  exercise  of  tlie  Will,  supei-sede  in  great 
degree  the  operations  of  Instinct^  we  still  find  that  there  are  In 
oureelves  certain  movements  which  can  be  distinguished  as  neither 
Volitional  nor  Excito-motor  ;  being  as  truly  Automatic  as  the 
latter,  but  requiring  that  the  impressions  which  originate  them 
should  be  felt  us  Sensations. — As  examples  of  this  grouj),  we  may 
advert  to  iIiIb  start  upon  a  loud  and  unexpected  sound  ;  the  sudden 
closure  of  the  eyes  to  a  dazzling  light,  or  on  tiie  approach  of 
bodies  that  might  injure  them,  which  has  been  observed  to  take 
place  even  in  cases  of  paralysis,  in  which  the  e3'elids  could  not  be 
voluntarily  closed ;  the  act  of  sneezing  excited  by  an  irritation 
within  the  nostril,  and  sometimes  also  by  a  dazzling  light;  the  semi- 
oonvulsive  movements  and  the  laughter  called  forth  by  tickling; 
and  the  vomiting  occa.siouod  by  tlie  si,i»ht  or  the  smell  of  a  loath* 
some  object.  So,  again,  the  act  of  yawning,  ordinarily  called  forth 
by  certain  uneasy  sensations  within  ourselves,  is  also  excited  by  the 
Bight  or  hearing  of  the  act  as  performed  by  another. — Varioun 
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pheDoniena  of  Disease  ejciubit  the  j^)werful  influence  of  Sensations 
in  producing  aiitomiCtic  motions.  In  HydropJiobiay  for  example 
the  stimuli  most  eflectual  in  exciting  the  convulsive  movomcntb, 
are  those  which  act  through  the  nerves  of  special  Sense  ;  thus 
the  9ig}U  or  the  sound  of  water  will  bring  on  tiie  paroxysm,  and 
any  attempt  to  tasU  it  increases  the  severity  of  tbe  convulsions  ; 
and  it  is  further  not  a  little  signiticaut,  that  the  suggestion  of  tlie 
idea  of  water  will  produce  the  same,  result  (§  105). — In  many 
UyUcric  subjects,  ng}\in,  the  sight  of  a  paroxysm  in  another 
individual  is  the  most  certain  means  of  its  induction  in  them- 
selves.— The  most  remarkable  examples,  however,  of  automatic 
movements  depending  upon  Sensations,  are  those  which  we  come 
to  perform  hahititally^  and  as  we  commonly  say  mecltanically, 
when  the  attention  and  the  voluntary  effort  are  directed  in  quite 
a  different  channel  (§§  191-194).  The  man  who  is  walking  through 
the  streets  in  a  complete  reverie,  unravelling  some  knotty  subject, 
or  working-out  a  mathematical  problem,  not  only  [.erforms  the 
movements  of  progression  (which  are  themselves  excito- motor,  §  71) 
with  great  regularity,  but  also  directs  these  in  a  manner  which 
plainly  indicsUes  the  guidance  of  Sight.  For  he  will  avoid 
obstacles  in  the  lino  of  his  path,  and  he  will  follow  the  course 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  take,  although  he  may  have 
intended  to  pass  along  some  very  diflercnt  route  ;  aild  it  is  not 
until  his  attention  is  recalled  to  his  situation,  that  \m  tmin  of 
thought  suffers  the  leiist  intermission,  so  that  his  Will  is  brought 
to  bear  \x\yoi\  his  motions  (§  117). 

80.  We  may  recognize  the  agency  of  the  Sensory  ganglia,  how- 
ever, in  Man,  not  merely  hi  their  direct  and  independent  operation 
upon  his  muRcular  system,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  thoy 
participate  in  aH  his  Voluntary  actions.  The  existence  of  a  sensation 
of  some  kind,  in  connection  with  muscular  exertion,  seems  essen- 
tial to  the  continuance  of  the  latter.  Our  ordinary  movements  are 
guided  by  what  is  termed  the  muscular  sense;  that  is,  by  a  feeling; 
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of  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  that  comes  to  ns  through  their  own 
afferent  nerves.  How  necessary  this  is  to  thfi  exercise  of  MusGuUtr 
power,  may  be  best  judged-of  from  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
deficient.  Thus  a  woman  who  had  suffered  complete  loss  of  sensation 
in  one  arm,  but  who  retained  its  motor  power,  found  that  she  couh] 
not  support  her  infant  upon  it  without  constantly  looJdiig  at  th" 
child ;  and  that  if  slie  were  to  remove  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  the 
child  would  fall,  in  spite  of  her  knowledge  that  her  infant  was  resting 
upon  her  arm,  and  of  her  desire  to  sustain  it.  Here,  the  Muscular 
sense  being  entirely  deficient,  the  sense  of  Vision  supplied  what 
was  required,  so  long  as  it  was  exercised  upon  the  object ;  but  ns 
soon  OS  this  guiding  influence  was  withdrawn,  the  strongest  Will 
could  not  sustain  the  muscular  contraction. — Again,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Vocal  sounds,  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  muscles  of  the 
l;irynx,  which  is  requisite  to  produce  determinate  tones,  cjiu  only 
be  effected  in  obedience  to  a  Mental  conception  of  the  tone  to  be 
uttered  ;  and  this  conception  cannot  be  formed,  unless  the  sense  of 
Hearing  has  previously  brought  similar  tones  to  the  mind.  Hence 
it  is  that  persons  who  ^are  born  deaf  are  also  dumb.  They  may 
have  no  malformation  of  the  organs  of  Speech  ;  but  they  are  un- 
able to  utter  distinct  vociil  sounds  or  musical  tones,  because 
they  have  not  the  guiding  conception  or  recalled  sensation  of  the 
nature  of  these.  By  long  training,  and  by  efforts  directed  by  the 
Musculiur  sense  of  the  larynx  itself,  some  persons  thus  circum- 
stanced have  acquired  the  power  of  speech  ;  but  the  want  of 
sufficiently  definite  control  over  the  vocal  muscles,  is  always  very 
evident  in  their  use  of  the  organ. — So,  again,  all  the  combinations 
of  diverse  Muscular  acitions  which  take  ])lace  in  the  conjoint  move- 
ments of  the  eyes,  can  be  shown  to  be  executed  by  this  autoninf  10 
Mechanism  under  the  guidance  of  the  Visual  sense ;  the  mandate 
to  direct  the  eyes  to  a  given  point,  being  all  that  is  issued  by  the 
Will  (§  21). 
81.  There  seems  no  adequate  reason  for  the  belief  that  th^ 
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addition  of  the  Cerebrum  in  the  Vertebrated  series  altera  the 
endowments  of  the  Sensory  ganglia  on  which  it  is  superposed ; 
on  the  couti'ary,  we  everywhere  see  that  the  addition  of  new 
ganglionic  centres,  as  instruments  of  new  functions,  leaves  those 
which  were  previously  existing  in  the  discharge  of  their  original 
duties.  Hence  we  should  be  led  to  rcg:ird  them  as  the  instruments 
of  Consciousness,  even  in  Man, — each  pair  of  ganglionic  centres 
ministeiiug  to  that  peculiar  kind  of  sensation  for  which  its  nerves 
and  the  organs  they  supply  are  set  apart ;  thus  we  should  consider 
the  Optic  ganglia  to  be  the  seat  of  Visual  sensations,  the  Auditory 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  Hearing,  and  so  on.  And  we  should 
abo  consider  them  as  the  instruments  whereby  Sensations,  of 
whatever  kind,  either  originate  or  direct  instinctive  movements. 
The  mechanism  of  all  such  movements,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  that  part  of  the  Nervous  system  which  answers  to 
the  entire  gangliated  Cord  of  Articulated  Animals,  whose  active 
life  may  be  characterised  as  almost  purely  instinctive.  And  we 
shall  presently  see  that  this  automatic  Apparatus  is  as  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  Cei'ebrum  (which  is  the  instrument  of 
Intelligence)  even  in  Man,  as  it  is  in  the  lower  Vertobrata  ;  pro- 
vided that  we  study  the  structure  of  his  Brain  under  the  guidance 
of  Comparative  Anatomy. 

82.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  better  illustration  of  the 
contrast  between  Instinct  and  Intelligence  as  springs  of  action, 
than  is  afforded  by  the  comparison  of  the  habits  of  Birds  in  a  state 
of  Nature,  with  those  which  they  acquire  when  brought  into 
relation  with  Man.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  their 
Architectural  constructions,  like  those  of  Insects,  proceed  from  an 
internal  impure,  which  prompts  each  individual  of  a  species  to 
build  after  one  particular  pattern,  to  choose  a  situation  suitable  to 
its  requirements,  and  to  go  in  search  of  materials  of  a  certain  kind, 
though  others  might  be  much  more  easily  obtained.  But,  on  the 
•thcr  hand,  \n  the  working-out  of  this  design,  it  is  dear  that  Birds 
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often  profit  by  experience,  and  learn  to  use  special  means  whaa 
special  ends  liave  to  be  provided  for. — The  following  case,  narrated 
by  Mr.  Jesse,  supplies  a  very  good  example  of  this  inteliigential 
mod:ficiition  of  the  instinctive  tendency  : — 

a.  A  pair  of  Jackdaws  endeavoured  to  ccnstruct  their  nest  in 
one  of  the  small  windows  that  lighted  the  Fpiral  staircase  of  an  old 
church  tower.  As  is  usual,  however,  in  such  windows,  the  sill 
sloped  inwards,  with  a  considerable  inclination ;  and,  consequently, 
there  being  no  level  base  for  the  nest,  as  soon  as  a  few  sticks  had 
been  laid,  and  it  was  beginning  to  acquire  weight,  it  slid  down.  This 
seems  to  have  happened  two  or  three  times ;  nevertheless  the  birds 
clung  with  great  pertinacity  to  the  site  they  had  selected,  and  at  last 
devised  a  most  ingenious  method  of  overcoming  the  difHuulty.  Col- 
lecting a  great  number  of  sticks,  they  built  up  a  sort  of  cone  upon 
the  staircase,  the  summit  of  which  rose  to  the  level  of  the  window-- 
sill, and  afforded  the  requisite  support  to  the  nest ;  this  cone  was  not 
lees  than  six  feet  high,  and  so  large  at  its  base  as  quite  to  obstruct 
the  passage  up  the  staircase ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount 
of  material  which  it  contained,  it  was  known  to  have  been  constructed 
within  four  or  five  days. — Now  as  this  was  a  device  quite  foreign  to 
the  natural  habit  of  the  bird,  and  only  hit- upon  after  the  repeated 
failure  of  its  ordinary  method  of  nest-building,  the  curious  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  which  it  displayed  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light,  than  as  proceeding  from  a  design  in  the  minds  of  the 
individuals  who  executed  it. 

The  following  circumstance,  again,  which  was  related  to  the 
Writer  by  a  friend  who  witnessed  it,  shows  how  readily  some  Birds 
will  spontaneously  learn  to  profit  bj  experience  in  matters  which 
arise  out  of  their  relation  to  Man  : — 

h.  A  Wren  having  built  her  nest  in  a  rather  dangerous  situation  in 
the  slate -quarries  at  Penrhyn,  was  liable  to  great  disturbance  from  the 
occasional  explosions.  She  soon  learned,  however,  to  take  warning 
by  the  sound  of  the  boll,  which  was  rung  to  give  notice  to  the  work- 
men when  a  blast  was  about  to  be  made;  and  would  then  quit  her  nest 
and  fly  to  a  little  distance,  remaining  there  until  the  shock  of  the  ex« 
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filoelkoii  had  passed  off.  This  was  noticed  hy  the  workmen  ;  and  the 
sagacity  of  the  Wren  was  made  a  subject  of  exhibition  to  the  visitors 
at  the  quanics,  the  bell  being  frequently  rung  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  causing  h«^r  to  quit  her  nest.  After  a  tinrn,  howeyer,  it  waa 
observed  that  the  bird  no  longer  flew  away  upon  the  ringing  of  tha 
bell,  bat  that  she  remained  until  she  saw  whether  or  no  the  workmen 
began  to  move ;  if  they  drew  off,  iht  would  go  too  ;  but  if  they  re  • 
laained  in  their  places,  she  would  not  stir. — Now  this  conduct,  saga- 
cious as  it  may  appear,  is  evidently  explicable  on  a  very  simple 
hypothesis  of  the  Mental  operations  of  the  bird.  Observant,  from  its 
elevated  post,  of  all  thai  took  place  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  wren  in 
the  first  instance  learnt  by  experience  to  anociaie  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  with  the  coming  explosion,  so  as  to  anticipate  the  latter  oh  the 
occurrence  of  the  former.  Being  frequently  disturbed,  however,  by 
the  demonstration  of  her  sagacit}',  and  driven  without  occasion  from 
her  nest,  the  bird  would  peiceive  that  this  first  association  no  longer 
held  good ;  and  nothing  but  a  further  period  of  observation  was  re- 
quired for  the  bird  to  derive  a  more  positive  warning  from  the 
departure  of  the  workmen,  from  which  she  learned  by  expeiience 
that  a  certain  indication  of  the  upproaching  explosion  might  be 
derived.  None  of  those  higher  processes  which  enter  into  our  more 
complex  trains  of  Seasoning,  wei*e  here  required ;  the  mere  formation 
of  an  aMociaiion^  which  gives  the  data  for  all  these,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge  derived  from  experience,  and  which 
appears  to  be  the  faculty  first  called  into  action  in  the  mind  of  the 
Human  infant,  being  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  it  (§  217). 

Another  instance  in  which  a  Bird,  without  any  direct  teaching, 
learned  to  perform  a  particular  action  altogether  foreign  to  its 
nature,  was  related  to  the  Writer  by  a  Swiss  friend  who  had  often 
witnessed  the  occurrence  : — 

c  In  the  town  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  was  a  domesticated 
8tork,  which  was  accustomed  to  receive  its  fowl  every  evening  about 
six  o'clock,  along  with  the  ordinary  poultry  ;  and  the  latter,  being 
usually  allowed  to  roam  nt  lai  ge  in  the  streets,  were  collected^  to- 
gether, kt  the  proper  time,  by  a  man  who  went  through  the  town  in 
search  of  them.     The  Stork,  after  having  thv^s  learned  not  to  ex]>ect 
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its  food  until  the  poultry  had  been  all  collected,  spontaneously  accom- 
panied the  collector,  and  assisted  him  in  bringing  the  fowls  together : 
and  after  doing  this  for  a  coi>si<loi*ablo  time,  becoming  gradually  moi-e 
and  more  independent  and  self- relying,  it  became  quite  competent  to 
perform  this  duty  for  itself,  and  was  at  last  iutrusted  with  it,  so  that 
it  might  be  seen  on  any  evening,  gravely  perambulating  the  town, 
collecting  its  flock  of  poultry,  and  driving  it  home,  just  as  a 
Shepherd's  Dog  collects  the  sheep. 

So,  again,  Rooks  and  other  birds  which  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Man,  and  are  liable  to  be  shot-at,  often  show  in  their 
actions  that  they  distinguish  whether  a  man  who  approaches  tbem 
can-res  a  gun,  or  not ;  and  are  said  to  be  able  to  distinguish  a  gun 
from  a  walking-stick  put  to  the  shoulder  after  the  manner  of  a  gun. 
And  it  is  further  noticeable  that  they  distinguish  Sunday  from  other 
days;  flying  lower  than  usual,  and  sometimes  visiting  gardens 
where  they  would  not  venture  on  the  days  on  which  they  would  be 
liable  to  be  molested.  Whether  they  distinguish  the  day  by  some 
of  its  outward  signs,  or  are  guided  by  that  remarkable  power  of 
measuring  Time  which  many  animaU  certainly  possess,  cannot  be 
stated  with  certainty. — The  following  circumstance,  of  which  the 
Writer  is  pereoually  cognizant,  indicates  the  acquirement  of  the 
same  kind  of  knowledge  : — 

d.  In  a  Ladies'  school  formerly  kept  near  Bristol,  it  was  customary 
for  the  young  people  to  go  into  the  play-ground  for  a  few  minutes  every 
week-day,  soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  there  to  eat  their  luncheon. 
The  crumbs  of  bread  which  they  dropped  on  the  ground  proved  very 
attractive  to  the  sparrows  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  would  congre- 
gate on  the  walls  of  the  garden  a  little  })tfort  twelve  every  day, 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  their  young  friends,  and  patiently 
anticipating  the  time  when  the  return  of  the  ladies  into  the  school- 
room would  allow  them  to  proflt  by  their  leavings.  But  on  Sundays, 
the  habits  of  the  family  were  altogether  different ;  the  visit  to  the 
play-ground  gave  place  to  attendance  on  public  worship,  and  the  mid- 
day luncheon  to  an  early  dinner  ;  on  that  day,  therefore,  the  sparrowa 
went  without  their  accustomed  meal.      But  it  was  obvious  that  thej 
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iid  not  expect  it ;  for  it  might  be  obeerred  by  any  one  who  happeneil 
jto  remain  at  home  on  Sunday  morning,  that  the  usual  mid-day 
(gathering  did  not  present  itself, — the  sparrows  having  evidently 
learned,  not  merely  to  judge  very  accurately  of  the  approach  of  noon 
on  the  week-days  on  which  they  might  expect  their  feed,  but  also  to 
distinguish  the  day  on  which  they  must  dispense  with  it. 

83.  The  Birds  of  the  Parrot  tribe  are  pre-eminent  for  their  eda- 
caliilitj  and  apparent  intelligence  :  but  this  educability  chiefly 
Jcpende  upon  their  great  imitative  power  ;  and  their  intelligence  is 
really  of  a  very  low  order,  consisting  in  an  exercise  of  the  simple 
faculty  of  Association,  the  manifestntious  of  which  are  chiefly  re- 
markable as  taking  the  form  of  vocal  utterances.  The  associations 
which  the  Parrot  forms  between  certain  vocal  sounds  and  certain 
visual  objects,  lead  it  often  to  give  forth  the  former  under  circum- 
Btonces  of  singular  appropriateness  ;  but  it  would  be  quite  a  mis- 
take to  attribute  such  utterances  to  any  higher  intelligence  than 
that  of  a  young  child  just  learning  to  talk,  which  repeats  the 
phrases  it  has  learned  by  imitation,  without  any  distinct  idea  of 
their  mcmiing,  but  sometimes  brings  them  in  remarkably  ^  propos. 
A  very  good  illustmtion  of  botii  faculties  is  aftbrded  by  a  couple  of 
anecdotes  which  the  Writer  remembei's  to  have  heard  in  his  youth 
from  his  aged  friend  Mr.  Palmer  of  Bristol : — 

In  Mr.  Palmer's  younger  days,  when  Bristol  was  largely  engaged 
in  the  African  slave-trade,  the  large  grey  Parrots  (which  are  f>ir 
more  intelligent  than  the  green)  were  very  numerous  in  that  city,  and 
often  created  great  amusement.  There  was  one  which  hung  outside 
a  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quay,  and  had  a  remarkable  tact 
in  diiitmguishing  sailors  ;  and  if  a  sailor  happened  to  stop  before  hia 
cage  when  he  was  in  the  middle  of  singing  Handers  104th  psalm 
(winch  he  performed  most  correctly),  he  would  break  off  from  **  My 

■oui  praise  the  Lord,  "  into  **  D n  your  eyes,  you  fool,  what  are 

you  looking  at  P  "  The  sight  of  a  sailor  obviousl}'  called  forth  the 
phn^aeology  which  the  bird  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  with 
jiha/   aLbiss. — ^Another   PaiTot  caused  no  small   degree  of   personal 
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annoyance  to  Mr.  Palmer  himself.  In  his  younger  days,  whoa  an 
attorney's  clerk,  he  was  somewhat  given  to  dandyism,  and  particularly 
rejoiced  in  a  yery  long  quatt,  A  parrot,  which  was  accustomed  to 
hapg  outside  the  window  of  a  house  that  he  passed  in  his  way 
hetween  his  residence  and  his  office,  was  taught  hy  some  waggish 
hoys  to  salute  him  with — **  Thero  goes  the  man  with  the  long  pig- 
tail ;  "  and  this  the  parrot  learned  to  sing-out,  without  any  prompt- 
ing, whenever  Mr.  Palmer  made  his  appearance;  the  continual 
repetition  of  which  remark  was  so  disagreeable  to  him,  that  he 
changed  hi&  route,  and  went  through  another  street,  to  avoid  it. — 
Now  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bird  knew  the  meaning  of 
what  it  uttered,  or  was  itself  cognizant  of  the  remarkable  length  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  pigtail ;  it  simply  learned  to  distinguish  the  individual, 
and  to  utter  the  phrase  which  it  had  been  taught  to  associate  with 
the  sight  of  him. — On  the  same  simple  principles  we  may  explain 
most,  if  not  all,  of  what  appears  most  marvellous  in  the  accounts  of 
wonderful  Parrots,  given  to  the  world  from  time  to  time.  (See,  for 
example,  Jeise's  Gleanings  in  Natural  History ,  5th  Edit.,  p.  220.) 

84.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  interest^  that  Birds  which  inhabit 
localities  not  frequented  by  Man,  know  no  fear  of  him,  but  allow 
him  to  approach  them  closely.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Darwin  visited 
the  Galapagos  islands,  ho  found  that  mocking-birds  and  finches, 
doves,  and  hawks,  would  allow  him  to  come  near  enough  to  kill 
them  with  a  stick,  and  sometimes  even  to  catch  tlicm  with  the  hand. 
The  early  visitors  to  the  Falkland  islands,  a  century  previously, 
made  the  same  report  of  the  tameness  of  the  birds  they  found 
there  ;  and  the  descendants  of  these  birds  still  exhibit  very  little 
of  that  apprehension  which  is  shown  by  the  birds  of  the  same 
species  in  Tierra  del  Fnego,  where  they  have  been  persecuted  by 
man  for  ages  past.  The  experience  of  many  genemtions  seeiDS 
to  be  needed  for  the  acquirement  of  this  fear  of  man ;  which, 
iiH  Mr.  Darwin  remarked,  appears  to  have  the  character  of  an 
hereditary  instinct^  rather  than  to  proceed  from  hwwledge  tradi- 
tionally communicated  from  one  generation  to  another,  —  the 
experience  being  gradually  embodied,  as  it  were,  in  the  constitu* 
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tiona  of  the  Binb,  and  tilioning  itself,  like  other  congenital 
teDdencies,  in  the  actions  they  perfi>mi  without  auy  jirocesa  of 
ednuation.  Hero,  then,  we  have  a  siniple  case  of  thiit  hereditartf 
traasmittvm  of  acquired  Ftyehical  pfciihaiiiiet,  which  seems  to 
have  a  large  share  in  the  progreaaive  development  of  the  Human 
Miud  (5§  93,  07). 

85.   Wo  arrive,  lastly,  at  the  Class  of  Mammai.ta  ;  in  which  the 
derelopineat  of  the  Cerebrum  comes  to  be  so  predoiiiiiiaQt,  as  to 


BBJI5B  or  RuDE.iTB  :— I,  Rabbit ;  II.  Btarrr,  with  the  Hemlnpherai 
drawn  apart  \—h.  Olfactory  UiuiGlia  ;  a,  Ccrehral  Hemispheres  ;  o, 
0|>tic  Ojnglia  ;  d,  Cerebellum  ;  B,  Spinal  Cord ;  %,  Thalami  Optici ; 
n,  Carpara  Striata. 

nuuk  what  has  t)een  shown  to  constitute  tlie  fundamental  part  of 
the  organization  <if  the  Bruin, — namely  the  Sensorial  liitct  at  its 
base.  Still,  among  thiwe  lower  Mammals  in  which  the  Brain  does 
not  present  any  great  advance  upon  that  of  Birds,  the  Sensorial 
tract  Clin  be  at  once  recognized  iis  something  altogether  distinct 
from  the  Cerebrum,  if  we  simply  draw   apart  the  Hemispheres, 
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which,  in  their  natural  position,  cover  it  in.  Thus,  in  the  Order 
Rode.'ttia,  the  Cerebrum  (b,  Fig.  10)  is  smooth  extemallj,  as  it  is 
in  Birds  and  Reptiles  ;  it  is  pointed  in  front,  and  is  not  prolonged 
BiifSciently  far  forwards  to  cover  the  olf active  ganglia  (a,  a)  ;  but 
it  is  wider  behind,  and  is  prolonged  so  far  backwards  as  completely 
to  cover-in  the  optic  ganglia,  and  even  partly  to  overlap  tha 
Cei'ehollum  (d).  But,  on  drawing  its  hemispheres  apart,  we  find 
the  optijc  ganglia  (c)  lying  immediately  in  front  of  the  Cerebellum ; 
whilst  in  front  of  these^  &g£^iu,  are  two  pairs  of  ganglionic  masses^ 
known  as  the  Thalami  optici  (k)  and  the  Corpora  striata  (m), 
which  may  be  pi-obably  regarded  as  the  terminations  of  the  sensory 
and  motor  columns  of  the  Spinal  cord,  and  as  ministering  to  the 
sense  of  Touch,  and  to  the  movements  immediately  related  to  it. 
I'lie  Thalami  have  .also  a  connection  with  the  optic  nerves ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  improbable  that  this  connection  is  instrumental  in 
the  establiishmcnt  of  that  co-ordination  between  the  senses  of 
Sight  and  of  Touch,  which  is  so  es$>cntial  to  the  formation  of  trust- 
worthy Perceptions  of  external  objects  (§  167). 

86.  The  large  proportion  which  the  Sensory  ganglia  still  bear  to 
the  Cerebral  hemispheres,  and  the  low  development  of  the  latter 
— as  marked  by  the  smoothness  of  their  siurface,  not  less  than  by 
their  relative  size — are  in  accordance  with  the  predominance  of 
Instinct  over  Intelligence,  which  btill  marks  the  psychical  character 
of  these  lower  Mammalia,  and  of  which  we  have  a  conspicuous 
example  in  the  Beaver,  There  could  scarcely  be  a  better  example 
of  the  irrationality  of  Instinct,  than  is  afforded  by  the  following 
account,  given  by  Mr.  Broderip,  of  a  Beaver  which  he  kept  in  his 
house  : — 

'*The  building  instinct  showed  itself  immediately  it  was  let  out  of  its 
cage,  and  materials  were  placed  in  its  way ;  and  this  before  it  bad 
been  a  week  in  its  new  quarters.  Its  strength,  even  before  it  was 
half- grown,  was  great.  It  would  drag  along  a  large  sweeping- brush, 
or  a  warming-pan,  grasping  the  handle  with  its  teeth  so  that  the  load 
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came  over  its  shoulder,  and  advanciDg  in  an  oblique  direction  till  it 
arriyed  at  the  point  where  it  wished  to  place  it.     The  long  and  large 
materials  were  always  taken  first,  and  two  of  the  longest  were  gene  • 
rally  laid  crosswise,  with  one  of  the  ends  of  each  touching  the  wall, 
and  the  other  end  projecting  out  into  the  room.      The  area  formed 
by  the  cross-brushes  and  the  wall  he  would  fill  up  with  hand-brushes, 
rush-baskets,  boots,  books,  sticks,  cloths,  dried  turf,  or  anything 
portable.     As  the  work  grew  high,  he  supported  himself  on  his  tail, 
which  propped  him  up  admirably  ;  and  he  would  often,  after  laying 
on  one  of  his  building  materials,  sit  up  over  against  it,  appearing  to 
consider  his  work,  or,  as  the  country  people  say,  'judge  it.'     This 
pause  was  sometimes  followed  by  changing  the  position  of  the  mate- 
rial 'judged,*  and  sometimes  it  was  left  in  its  place.     After  he  had 
piled  up  his  materials  in  one  part  of  the  room  (for  he  generally  chose 
the  same  place),  he  proceeded  to  wall  up  the  space  between  the  feot 
of  a  chest  of  drawers  which  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  high 
enough  on  its  legs  to  make  the  bottom  a  roof  for  him,  using  for  this 
purpose  dried  turf  and  sticks,  which  he  laid  very  even,  and  tiUicg  up 
the  interstices  with  bits  of  coal,  hay,  cloth,  or  anything  he  could  pick 
up.     This  last  place  he  seemed  to  appropriate  for  his  dwelling ;  the 
former  work  seemed  to  be  intended  for  a  dam." 

Nothing  oonld  be  mora  absurd,  from  the  recuoning  point  of 
view,  than  the  attempt  of  the  animal  to  construct  a  dam  where 
there  was  no  water,  or  to  build  up  a  house  whero  ho  was  already 
comfortably  lodged  ;  but  the  innate  architectural  impulse  was 
obviously  uncontrolled  by  any  perception  of  the  entire  uusuit- 
ableness  of  the  work  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  being 
carried  out,  under  the  guidance  of  a  "judgment"  which  had 
reference  to  conditions  that  did  not  exist. 

87.  As  we  rise  through  the  Mammalian  series  towards  Man,  we 
find  not  only  a  marked  increase  in  the  absolute  hulk  of  the  Cerebral 
hemiap^ieres,  and  a  yet  greater  relative  excess  in  their  size  as 
compared  with  the  aggregate  of  that  of  the  Sensory  ganglia,  but 
an  augmentation  of  their  functional  powers  beyond  all  proportion 
to  their  size,  which  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
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their  ganglionic  matter  is  disposed.  In  all  ordinary  ganglia,  the 
Nerve- cells  on  whose  presence  their  special  attributes  depend 
(§  36),  form  a  sort  of  internal  nucleus ;  but  in  the  Cerebrum  they 
are  spread-out  on  the  surface,  forming  an  external  or  cortical  layer. 
This  layer  is  covered  by  a  membrane  termed  the  pia  mater^  wliich 
is  entirely  composed  of  Blood-vessels  held  together  by  oonnec- 
tive  tissue  ;  and  thus  a  copious  supply  of  blood  is  brought  to  this 
important  part.  But  the  extent  of  the  cortical  layer,  and  of  its 
contact  with  the  pia  mater,  is  enormously  increased  by  its  being 
thrown  into  foldsy  so  as  to  produce  what  is  known  as  tlie  coj^ 
V  luted  surf  ace  of  the  Hemispheres  (Figs.  11-13) ;  for  the  pia  mater 
everywhere  dips-down  into  the  furrows  between  the  convolutions, 
so  as  to  supply  the  deepest  parts  of  this  pliciited  ganglionic  layer, 
equally  with  the  most  superficial.  And^thus  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  snjjply  of  Blood  to  the  Cortical  layer  is  far  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  its  substance,  than  it  is  to  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  Of  the  enormous  amount  distributed  to  the  Bi-ain  ns  a 
whole  (§  40),  by  far  the  greater  part  goes  to  the  cortical  layer  of 
"grey"  or  "ganglionic"  substance;  the  "white**  or  "fibrous** 
structure  of  the  interior,  often  termed  the  Medullary  substance, 
which  constitutes  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  bulk  of  the  Brain 
(Figs.  12,  13),  receiving  compamtively  little.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  functional  activity  of  the  Cerebrum  is  immensely  aug- 
mented by  the  folding  of  its  Cortical  layer ;  and  that  its  capacity 
for  the  production  of  Nerve-force  is  marked  by  the  number  and 
depth  of  its  plications,  no  less  than  by  its  absolute  size.  In  the 
higher  orders  of  Mammalia,  the  convolutions  are  well  marked  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  them  either  numerous  or  complex  in  their 
arrangement  until  we  approach  Man  ;  and  even  in  the  highest 
Apes  they  are  considembly  shallower  and  less  numerous  than  in 
the  lowest  examples  of  the  Human  brain.     (See  Appendix.) 

88.  The  Brain  of  Man  (Fig.  11)  differs  from  that  of  the  animalft 
that  most  nearly  approach  him,  rather  in  its  large  size — aa  com* 
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pared  alike  with  the  BoJy  generally,  and  with  the  Spinal  cord, — 
that)  iu  uny  other  c-harnuter.  For  in  tlie  higher  Apet),  as  io  Man, 
we  find  that  backward  development  of  the  Cerebrum  into  a 
piMtrfriirr  lobn,  nhicli  makes  it  cover-in  tlie  Cerebellum  ;  wliilat 
in  them,  as  in  him,  the  anterior  lubes  have  a  much  gi'eatcr 
breadth,  as  well  as  greater  fornard  extension,  than  iu  the  louer 
Mammalia.     There  is,  however,   a    miirked    diversity   in   respect 
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BrIIX    ink    CKFUALICMIIBVESOV     UaN,     H    SHOWN     IN     VIRTIC«L     SBCTrON 

THKOUUH  THE  HRDiiN  rLAHE  :  — A,  B,  c,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior 
lobeH  of  the  Cerebmni,  showing  its  conrol uleil  aurfuce;    n,  Optic  ganglia; 

1,  Cerebellum;    r,  S|)miU  Curd;   r,  cor|jus  aillo»um;— 1,   Olfactnry  hull) ; 

2,  Rye,  witli  Optic  nerve;  5,  5',  5',  Fifth  |iair  of  Nerves ;  6,  8iith|)air;  7, 
Seventh  pair;  8,  Oloaso-iihirynycil  nerve;  10,  Pnr  Vagiim  ;  11,  Hypo- 
gloKHal ;  12,  Spinal  Accesaoiy ;  Vi,  IJ,  onlinary  double- rooted  Spinal  Nerves. 

of  1*170    between    the  Bmins  of  different    Races    of  men  ;    th.isf 
of  the    most  civilized    btoi:kH,    uhose    poivurs   have    been   uulti- 
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vated  and  improved  by  Ediiuiitiun  through  a  long  aeries  of 
genenitioua,  buiiig  for  the  most  part  consiJerably  lai-ger  than 
those  of  Siivage  ti-jl>es,  or  of  the  laist  advanced  among  our  oivii 
'  peasantry.  So  far  na  uan  be  judged  fmm  the  few  cnscs  which 
have  furnished  adeqimte  materials  for  the  determination,  the 
braiuh  of  those  earliest  Itaues  of  men,  which  {like  the  old  "flint- 
folk")  had  made  but  a  very  slight  advance  in  the  arts  of  life, 

Fig.  12. 


DrJtQRlM   OF   THK   HDIDIT,   BRLjlTKiNS  Or   THK   PRIUCTPAL   EHCIVHIIiTC 

CENTReg,  AS  saonK  IH  vtrli^  ascrioN  :— 1,  Cerebrum  ;  b,  Cera- 
bellum  ;  c,  Senaori-motoc  tract,  inctuding  the  Olfactivo  gsnglion  "//, 
the  Optic  Oft,  and  the  Auditory  aiu\,  with  the  Thnlnmi  optici  ikal, 
anJ  the  Corpnra  striata  c» ;  x.,  Meilulla  oblongata  ;  B,  Spinal  coni  ;— 
n,  olfactive  nerve ;  t,  optic ;  c,  auditory  ;  rf,  pneumogastric  ;  t,  hypn- 
glcDHal ; /,  npinul : — railiating  tibi-e.-*  of  the  Molulliiry  substance  of  Uie 
Cerebrum  nro  shown,  connecting  its  cortical  layer  witli  the  Thalanii 
optici  and  Coriwra  strisln. 

wei-c  extremely  sin.dl.     Thus  the  iiifereuee,  ba-sed  on  Comparative 
Anatojny,    as   to  the  relation   between  the  development   of  the 
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Cerebrum  and  the  [iKdoniiDHtiee  of  Intelligence  over  luetinct, 
Becnis  to  Ijold  good  wlicn  npjilied  to  the  diveraitlca  we  encounter 
in  the  Hiimjin  tyjie  ;  and  of  this  we  have  a  fnrther  confirniiition 
in  the  fjict,  that  where  the  Cerebium  is  so  imjierfectly  developed 
as  to  be  greatly  nniier  the  average  size,  there  iti  a  marked  deficiency 
in  Intelligence,  amounting  to  absolute  Idiocy.  The  unfortunate 
Kg.  li 


DliaiUM    or    TBE    HVTVAL    RELATinNa    OP    THE     CeREBRDH     AltD    TBH 

SkjibobI-motoK  iBict,  A8  BHOWH  IK  horizoHlal  sKCTHis  :  -A,  A,  CortioJ 
Ujret  of  Cerebnl  Hemigphena,  connected  v-it'j  Sen.''ori -motor  cmct 
by  lUrtndiHg  fibres  (ghown  on  the  left  Bii.ei  radiating  from  Ihul,  tho 
Thaliuni  a|>lici,  and  by  iltsctniilng  fibres  (iihawD  on  tlie  right  nidel  con- 
Terging  to  a,  the  Corpora  utriata;  ol/,  Ulfactive  gan);]ia  ;  opi,  Ogitic 
ganglia ;  nui',  Auilitory  ganglia  ;  a,  a,  Olfactire  nerves  ;  b,  b.  Optic 
nervea  :  c,  c,  Audilory  nerves  ;  E,  S[iiiial  Curd. 

heiiigs  thus  chamcterized,  are  guided  almost  ikilcly  by  their 
Instinctive  tendencies,  which  frequently  manifest  thomsclveH  with 
a  degree  of  strength  (hat  would  uot  have  been  sup]iosed  to  exist ; 
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and  Instincts  occasionally  present  themselves,  of  whicli  tlie  Human 
being  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  destitute,  and  which  may  be 
presumed  to  be  survivals  of  those  which  characterized  some  lower 
grade  of  his  development.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
obtained  most  influence  over  the  understandings  of  others,  have 
generally  been  large-brained  pei-sona,  of  strong  Intellectual  ari 
Volitional  powers,  whose  Emotional  tendencies  have  been  anb- 
Drdinated  to  their  Reason  and  Will,  and  who  have  devoted  tlieir 
whole  energy  to  the  particular  objects  of  their  pursuit. — It  is  vcay 
different,  however,  with  those  who  are  chiefly  actuated  by  what 
is  ordinarily  termed  genius;  and  whose  inHuence  is  rather  upon  the 
feelings  and  intuitions,  than  opon  the  understandings,  of  others. 
Such  persons  are  often  very  deficient  in  the  power  of  even  com- 
prehending the  ordinary  affaire  of  life ;  and  still  more  commonly, 
they  show  a  want  of  judgment  in  the  management  of  them,  being 
too  much  under  the  immediate  influence  of  their  Passions  and 
Emotions,  which  they  do  not  sufficiently  endeavour  to  control  by 
their  Intelligent  Will.  The  life  of  a  "genius,"  whether  his  bent 
be  towards  poetry,  music,  painting,  or  pursuits  of  a  more  material 
character,  is  too  often  one  which  cannot  be  held-up  for  imitation. 
In  such  persons,  when  the  general  power  of  the  mind  is  low,  the 
Cerebrum  is  not  usually  found  of  any  great  size. — The  mere  com- 
])arative  size  of  the  Cerebrum,  however,  affords  no  accurate 
measure  of  the  amount  of  Mental  power  ;  for  we  not  unfroquently 
meet  with  men  possessing  large  and  well-formed  heads,  whose 
Psychical  capability  is  not  gi'eatcr  than  that  of  othei-s,  the 
dimensions  of  whose  crania  have  the  same  geneml  proportion, 
but  are  of  much  less  absolute  size.  Lai-ge  brains,  with  deficient 
activity,  arc  conmionly  found  in  persons  of  what  is  termed  the 
phlegmatic  temperament,  in  whom  the  general  processes  of  life 
seem  in  a  torpid  and  indolent  state ;  whilst  small  brains  and 
^eat  activity,  betoken  wi^at  are  known  as  the  sanguine  and 
nervous  temperamenU. 
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d9.  It  is  not  only,  however,  by  their  size,  nud  by  the  special  de- 
velopment of  their  Cortical  layer,  that  the  Cerebral  hemispheres 
of  ^fiin  are  distin<]:(iished  from  those  of  the  lower  Mammnlia  :  for 
(hev  aie  furthei  remarkable  for  the  elaborateness  of  their  iuternrd 
sinicture,  which  shows  itself  especially  in  tiie  complexity  of  the 
Mrangoment  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  which  the  Medullary  substance 
is  composed.  These  may  be  grouped  under  three  principal  divisioi.a. 
The  firsts  which  may  be  distiuguished  as  the  radiating  fibres, 
connect  the  different  parts  of  the  Cortical  layer  with  the  Sensori- 
motor tract  OD  which  the  Cerebrum  is  superposed  (Figs.  12,  13); 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  two  sets  of  these, — one  ascending 
from  the  Thalami  optici  (which  seem  to  form  the  terminals  of  the 
»fn$ory  tract  of  the  Axial  &>rd)  to  the  CoHical  layer,  and  conveying 
to  it  the  result  of  the  Physical  changes  produced  in  them  by 
the  Seuse-impi-esaions  which  they  receive  ; — the  otlier  descending 
from  the  Cortical  layer  to  the  Corpora  stiiata  (which  seem  to 
form  the  terminals  of  the  motor  tract  of  the  Axial  cord),  and 
conveying  to  them  the  Phj^sical  results  of  the  changes  which  take 
pLice  in  itself.  These  fibres,  which  bring  the  instrument  of 
Intelligence  and  Will  into  relation  with  that  portion  of  the 
Nervous  apparatus  which  furnishes  the  Mechanism  of  sensation 
and  of  the  automatic  or  instinctive  motions,  were  called  by 
a  stigiicious  old  Anatomist,  l^eil,  the  nerves  of  the  internal 
senses;  and  under  that  name  they  will  be  frequently  refeiTed-to 
in  this  Treatise. — The  second  set  of  fibres  brings  the  several  parts 
of  the  Cortical  layer  of  each  Hemisphere  into  mutual  communioa- 
lion.  Tlie  arrangement  of  these  commiy-aural  fibres  is  peculiarly 
complex  in  Man  :  one  particular  group  of  tiicm  is  known  as  the 
Foniie,  or  great  longitudinal  commissure. — The  thii'd  set  of  fibres, 
termed  inter-cereLral,  connects  the  two  Hemispheres  together^ 
tiirouirL  the  medium  of  a  broad  band  which  is  known  as  the 
Cfyrpus  callosnnif  or  great  transve7'se  commissure  (Fig.  1 1,  c).  This 
also  is  much  more  developed  in  Man,  relatively  to  the  size  of  his 
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Cerebrum,  tban  it  is  in  any  of  the  lower  Mammalia.  It  ia 
alt<»getlier  wjinting  in  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Birds ;  and  tliere  ia 
little  more  than  a  rudiment  of  it  iu  Mai*supials  and  llodcnta. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  has  been  nearly,  or  even  entirely, 
deficient  in  Man  \  and  it  is  significant  that  the  chief  defect  iu 
Ihe  character  of  such  individuals  has  been  obsei-ved  to  be  a 
want  of  forethought,  i.  e.,  of  power  to  apply  the  experience  of 
the  past  to  the  anticipation  of  the  future. 

90.  Thus,  then,  we  see  that  the  Cerebrum  ia  a  special  oi-gan 
superadded  to  that  automatic  Mechanism  which  constitutes  the 
fundamental  and  essential  part  of  the  Nervous  system,  even  in 
Man  ;  and  which  not  only  supplies  the  conditions  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Organic  functions  (§  32),  but  ministera 
to  the  operations  of  the  Cerebrum  itself.  For  it  is  through  the 
fibres  ascending  from  the  Seusorium  to  the  Cortical  layer  of  the 
Cerebrum,  that  the  latter  derives  all  that  stimulus  to  ita 
activity,  which  is  furnished  by  the  Ego's  consciousness  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  external  woiid  ;*  while  it  is  through 
the  descending  fibres  that  the  results  of  Cerebral  change  are  en 
abled  to  produce,  through  the  motor  portion  of  the  apparatus,  those 
^lusciilar  movements  by  which  the  Mind  expresses  itself  in  action. 
We  have  now  to  enquire  more  closely  into  the  mode  in  which  the 
Cerebrum  is  subservient  to  those  higher  Mental  operations,  the 
capacity  for  which  constitutes  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Man,  biit  to  which  we  may  trace  very  distinct  approximations 
among  the  lower  Mammalia. 

01.  We  have  seen  that,  so  far  as  any  Animal  is  dominated  liy 
insttnctj  it  is  a  creature  of  necessity  ;  performing  its  instrumental 
part  in  the  economy  of  Nature  from  no  design  or  will  of  its  own. 
but  as  an  automaton  executing  that  limited  series  of  actions  foi 

*  Here  and  elsewhere,  the  term  '^ external  world"  is  meant  to  include  all 
tbat  is  external  to  the  Mind  itself, —  thus  taking-in  the  changes  which  ooom 
in  the  Ego's  own  lk<dilv  organism. 
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wliich  its  Mechanism  fits  it :  and  further,  that  the  highest  develop- 
ment gf  the  Instinctive  tendencies,  with  the  lowest  proportional 
mauifestation  of  Intelligence,  is  to  be  found  in  Insects,  On  the 
other  hand,  that  type  of  Psychical  perfection  which  consists  in 
ihe  higliest  development  of  the  reason^  and  in  the  supreme  <1()mi- 
uatiou  of  tne  will,  to  which  all  the  automatic  actions — save  tliosa 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Organic 
functions — are  brought  under  subjection,  is  presented  in  Man; 
^ho,  in  his  mast  elevated  p/uise,  is  not  only  a  thinking  and 
reflecting,  but  a  self-determining  and  self-controlling  agent,  all 
whose  actions  are  perfcrmed  with  a  definite  purpose  which  is 
distinctly  within  his  own  view,  and  are  adapted  to  the  attainment 
of  that  purpose  by  his  own  Intelligence.  But  as,  in  ascending 
the  Vei*tebrated  series,  we  observe  that  the  Cerebrum  is  at  first 
a  mere  rudimeutary  organ,  and  approximates  but  very  gradually 
to  the  high  development  it  attains  in  Man,  so  do  we  observe 
that  the  Psychical  manifestations  of  its  successive  types  exhibit 
a  gi'eater  and  yet  greater  approximation  in  kind  to  those  of 
which  he  is  capable.  And  tins  approximation  becomes  more 
obvious,  when  we  compare  them,  not  with  those  of  the  Adult, 
but  with  those  of  the  Infiuit  aiKl  young  Child.  For  whilst 
the  actions  of  the  new-born  Infant  are  entirely  automatic,  being 
directly  j)rompted  by  present  sensations,  it  soon  becomes  obvious 
that  simple  ideas  ai'e  being  formed  as  to  the  objects  which  excite 
those  sensations,  and  that  the  actions  begin  to  be  guided  by  the 
experience  with  which  these  ideas  are  associated  ;  and  this  is  just 
wliat  we  recognize  in  studying  the  actions  of  such  of  the  lower 
Vortebmta  as  we  can  bring  under  our  observation.  In  the  acts  of 
the  higher  Maumials,  as  in  those  of  the  Ciiild,  we  cannot  fail  to 
perjyivothe  manifestations  of  true  reasoning/  processes,  analogous  U> 
those  which  we  ourselves  perform  ;  together  with  the  expressicua 
of  emotional  states  corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to  our  own. 
Such  are   especially  noticeable  in  the  Dog,  the    Horse,  and  thft 
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Elephant ;  which,  having  been  trained  into  subservience  to  Man*! 
requirements,  and  luiving  come  to  possess  a  peculiar  sjmpnthetio 
attachment  to  him  of  which  other  species  seem  incapable,  acquire 
a  peculiar  insight  into  what  is  passing  in  Kv&  mind,  which  helps  tn 
shape  their  course  of  action.  In  so  far  as  that  action  is  based 
upon  the  distinct  conception  of  a  7>t^77>o«f,  and  is  carried -out  by  the 
means  suggested  by  their  experience  as  most  suitable  to  its  attain- 
ment, these  animals  participate  in  the  rational  nature  of  Man. 
But  there  seems  no  adequate  ground  fur  crediting  them  with  that 
power  of  rt^^tct'ing  upon  their  ovm  Mental  states^  which  is  required 
for  the  Intellectual  processes  of  Abstraction  and  Generalization 
(§  227);  their  most  sagacious  performances  being  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  automatic  action  of  Association  (§  218). 

92.  Of  all  breeds  of  Dugs,  there  is  none  more  distinguished  for 
sagacity  than  the  one  which  has  probably  been  longest  asso- 
ciated with  Man, — namely  the  Shepherd's  Dog.  "  The  shepherd,* 
says  Mr.  T.  Bell  {Bfitisli  Quadrupeds,  p.  234)  **  who  tends  his 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  sheep  on  the  moors  and  mountain -sides 
of  Scotland  and  of  Wales,  or  on  the  extensive  and  trackless  downs 
of  Wiltsliire,  commits  his  almost  countless  chai^  to  the  caro  (»f 
his  Dogs,  with  the  certainty  that  their  safety  and  welfare  will 
be  surely  provided-fur  by  the  activity,  watchfulness,  and  courage  of 
tiiese  intelligent  and  faithful  guardians.  Some  of  the  recorded 
instances  of  the  almost  human  siigacity  evinced  by  this  viUuable 
race  would  exce.d  belief,  were  they  not  authenticated  by  the  most 
credible  witnesses.  In  Scuthind,  particularly,  where  the  flocks  are 
so  liable  to  bo  lust  in  snow-wreaths,  these  qualities  are  beyond  all 
juice  ;  and  are  often  exhibited  in  a  manner  equally  affecting  and 
i\\)nderful.'' — Tlie  fulluwing  is  a  very  remarkable  case  of  this  kind, 
which  occurred  in  the  exjerience  of  James  Hogg,  the  Kttrirk 
ftlifpherd,  the  associate  uf  Walter  Scott  and  Ciiristopher  N^rth  : — 

*'  He  was,"'  quoth  the  Shepherd,  '*  beyond  all  comparison,  tl^a 
best  dog  I  ever  saw.     He  was  of  a  surly,  unsociable  temper,  dia- 
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dainiiig  all  flattery,  ami  iefii8e<l  to  be  caressed ;  but  his  attention  to 
his  Master's  cuinniamlfl  ami  interests  will  nHver  iigain  be  equalled  by 
any  of  the  canine  race.  When  he  ilrst  came  into  my  possession,  be 
was  scarcely  a  year  old,  and  knew  su  little  of  herding,  that  he  had 
Eiover  turned  a  sheep  in  his  life  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  di8coverod  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  it  obliged  me,  I  can  never  forgot  wi^h 
^Lat  anxiety  and  eagerness  ho  learned  his  diff«jrent  evolutions.  Ha 
would  try  every  way  deliberately,  till  ho  found  out  what  I  wa^itcd 
liiui  to  do ;  and  when  once  I  made  him  to  underatand  a  direction,  he 
nevor  forgot  or  mistook  it  again.  Well  as  T  knew  him,  he  otltcii 
astoniMhed  me  ;  for  when  hard  pressed  in  accoui))lisbing  the  task  he 
was  put  to,  he  had  expedients  of  the  moment  that  bespoke  a  great 
sbaro  of  the  reasoning  facult}'.** 

Mr.  Hogg  goes  on  to  narrate  the  following,  among  other  remarkable 
exploit;),  in  illu-$ti-ation  of  Sirrah's  sagacity.  About  seven  hundred 
lambs,  which  were  at  once  under  his  cai*e  at  weaning- time,  broke  up 
at  midnight,  and  scampered  off  in  three  divisions  across  the  hills,  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  Shepherd  and  an  assistnnt  lad  could  do  to  keep 
Ihom  together.  *'  Sirrah,"  cried  the  Shepherd  in  great  affliction,  **my 
man,  they'ie  a'  awa."  The  night  was  so  dark  that  he  did  not  see 
Sirrah  ;  but  the  fHithful  animal  had  heard  his  masters  words — words 
Kuch  as  of  all  others  were  sure  to  set  him  most  on  the  alert ;  and 
without  any  d^lay,  he  silently  set  off  in  quest  of  the  reci-eant  flock. 
Meanwhile  the  Shepherd  and  his  companion  did  not  fail  to  do  all  that 
was  in  their  power  to  recover  their  lost  charge ;  they  spent  the  whole 
nights  in  scouring  the  hills  for  miles  around,  but  of  neither  the  lambs 
nor  Sin  ah  could  they  obtain  the  slightest  trace.  **It  was  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstance,"  bays  the  Shepherd,  **that  had  ever 
occurred  in  the  annaU  of  the  pnstoral  life.  We  had  nothing  for  it 
(day  having  dawned),  but  to  return  to  our  master,  and  inform  him  that 
we  had  lo:$t  his  whole  flock  of  lambs,  and  knew  not  what  was  become 
oi  ono  of  thi-m.  On  our  way  home,  however,  we  discoxered  a  body 
of  lambs  at  tho  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  euUcd  the  Flesh  Clench,  and 
the  indefatigable  Sirrah  standing  in  front  of  tlioin,  looking  all  around 
for  some  relief,  but  still  standing  true  to  his  ehai-^e  The  sun  was 
then  up;  and  when  we  first  came  in  view  of  them,  we  concluded  that 
it  was  one  of  the  divisions  ot  the  Iambi,  which  Sirrah  had  been 
unable  to  manage  until  he  came  to  that  coiumaiuling  situation.     But 
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what  was  our  astonisbmont,  'when  we  discovered  by  degrees  that  not 
•>no  himb  of  the  whole  flock  was  wanting !  How  ho  hud  got  all  the 
divisious  collected  in  the  dark  is  beyond  my  oomprehension.  Tiia 
charge  was  left  entirely  to  himself,  from  midnight  until  the  rising  of 
iiie  sun ;  and  if  all  the  shepherds  in  the  forest  had  been  there  to  have 
a^i'ited  him,  they  could  not  have  effected  it  with  greater  proprietj'. 
All  that  1  can  further  say  is,  that  I  nover  felt  so  grateful  to  any 
creature  below  the  sun,  as  I  did  to  my  honest  Sirrah  that 
morning.'' 

93.  lu  this  and  other  exercises  of  Intelligence,  we  may  trace  the 
manifestations  of  an  hereditary  tr.insmissiun  of  aptitudes  for  par- 
ticular kinds  of  Mental  action,  which  have  been  originally  acquired 
by  habit.  Dogs  of  other  breeds  aiuiiot  be  taught  to  herd  sheep  in 
the  manner  which  "  comes  naturally  "  to  the  young  of  the  Shei>- 
herd's  Dog.  And  it  is  well  known  that  yoiuig  Pointera  and 
Retrievers,  when  fii-st  taken  into  the  field,  will  often  "  work  "  as 
well  as  if  they  had  been  long  trained  to  the  requii*cments  of  the 
sportsman.  The  curious  fact  was  observed  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  the 
young  of  a  breed  of  Springing  Spaniels  which  had  been  trained  for 
several  successive  generations  to  find  Woodcocks,  seemed  to  know 
ns  well  as  the  old  dogs  what  degree  of  frost  would  drive  the  birds 
to  seek  their  food  in  unfrozen  springs  and  rills. — Among  the 
descendants  of  the  Dogs  originally  introduced  into  South  America 
by  the  Spaniards,  there  are  breeds  which  have  learned  by  their 
own  experience,  without  any  Human  training,  the  best  modes  of 
attacking  the  wild  animals  they  pureue ;  and  since  young  dogs 
have  been  observed  to  practise  these  methods  the  very  first  time 
they  engage  in  the  chase,  with  as  much  address  as  old  dogs,  it  can 
Bcarcclj'  be  questioned  that  the  tendency  to  the  performance  of  thcin 
has  been  embodied  in  the  Organization  of  the  Race,  and  is  thua 
transmitted  hereditarily. — There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  such 
heieditary  transmission  is  limited  to  acquired  peculiarities  which 
are  simply  modifications  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  Race, 
and  would  not  extend  to  such  as  nia}'  be  altogether  foreign  to  it; 
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But  tlic  foregoing  facta  would  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  the 
like  hercditaiy  trausiuission  of  acquired  aj^titudes  may  take  place 
in  Man  ;  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  far  wider  range  of  hia 
faculties,  it  may  become  tJie  means  of  a  far  higher  exaltation  cf 
tJiem  (§97). 

94.  Wliilst,  however,  we  fully  recognize  the  possession,  by  many 
of  the  lower  Animals,  of  an  Intelligence  comparable  (up  to  a 
certain  point)  with  that  of  Man,  we  find  no  evidence  that  any  of 
tliem  have  a  Volitional  power  of  dirtciwg  their  Mental  operations, 
at  all  similar  to  his.  These  operations,  indeed,  seem  to  be  of  vei-y 
much  the  same  character  as  those  which  wt  perform  in  Reverie  or 
connected  Dreams ;  different  "  trains  of  thought "  commencing  as 
they  are  suggested,  and  proceeding  according  to  the  laws  of 
Associatic^n  until  some  other  disturb  them.  So  long,  in  fact,  as 
the  curi'cnt  of  thought  and  feeling  flows  on  under  the  sole 
guidan^^  of  Suggestion,  and  without  any  interference  from  the 
Will,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  the  reflex  dction  of 
the  Cerebrum,  called  forth,  like  that  of  other  Nerve-centres,  by  the 
stimulus  conveyed  to  it  from  without ;  the  seat  of  that  activity 
l)eing  its  expanded  layer  of  Corticid  substance*  This  reflex 
action  manifests  itself  not  only  in  Psychical  change,  but  also  in 
Muscuhir  movements  :  and  these  may  either  proceed  from  simple 
Ideas,  without  any  excitement  of  Feeling,  in  which  case  they  may 
be  designated  nJco-vioior ;  whilst,  if  they  are  prompted  by  a 
rassi(»u  or  Emotion,  they  are  known  as  emotional.  The  nature  of 
the  resjnjnse  made  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  Cerebrum  will 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  that  oigan  at  the  time  when  it 
leceives  tiie  impression ;  and  that  condition,  among  the  lowei 
Animals,  may  be  regarded  as  the  resxiltant,  in  each  individual,  of 

•  The  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  Reflex  action  to  the  Brain  Wi\s  first  advocated 
Isy  Di".  Irfiycock  in  a  vei7  important  E.-.say  read  before  the  British  Association  in 
1S44  ;  aad  published  in  the  "British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  "  for  Jannaiy, 
I845w 
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tiie  modificatious  wiiich  its  iiiherited  Constitution  has  undergone 
from  the  influence  of  external  circumstances. 

95.  But  whilst  the  Cerebrum  of  Man,  in  common  with  that  fi 
the  lower  Animals,  has  a  reflex  activity  of  its  own — which,  iu  tL« 
first  instance,  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  rcsulUint  of  his 
pongenital  Constitution,  modified  by  earlj' training,  — an  additional 
unJ  most  important  influence  subsequently  comes  into  play ; 
namely,  the  directing  and  controlling  power  of  the  £go*8  own 
WUX^  in  virtue  of  which  he  can  to  a  great  degree  direct  his 
thoughts  and  control  his  feelings,  and  can  thus  rise  superior  to 
circumstances,  make  the  most  advantageous  use  of  the  intcllectua) 
f:iculties  with  which  he  may  be  endowed,  and  keep  his  appetites 
and  passions  under  subordination  to  liis  higlier  nature.  And  in 
proportion  as  he  does  this,  will  he  so  sliape  his  Cerebr.d  mechanism 
(which,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  orgsuiism,  grows-to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  habitually  exercised),  that  its  automatic  responses 
will  be  the  expressions  of  the  modes  of  activity  in  whicli  he  has 
brought  it  habitually  to  work, — ^just  as  the  "trained"  Horse  auto- 
matically does  that  of  itself,  which  it  did  originally  under  the  will 
of  its  master.  Thus  each  Human  Ego,  at  any  one  moment,  may 
be  said  to  bo  the  general  re^ndlant  of  his  whole  Conscious  Life  ;  the 
direction  of  which  has  been  determined  iu  the  first  instiUice  by  hia 
congenital  Constitution,  second  y  by  the  educjition  he  has  received 
from  the  Will  of  othera  or  from  the  discipline  of  circumstances, 
and  thirdly  by  the  Volitional  power  he  has  himself  exercised. 

96.  It  is  not  only,  however,  in  the  po&ses<sion  of  this  self- 
determining  power,  that  the  Psychical  nature  of  Man  is  distiu- 
l^iished  from  that  of  the  animals  whose  organization  most  nearly 
Approaches  his  own  ;  for  if  his  Intellectual  and  Moral  oipacity  were 
linnted,  as  nanowly  lus  theirs  sccnis  to  be,  by  the  Mechanism  of  his 
Br.iin,  he  could  never  pass  that  limit.  ISo  far  as  the  lower  auimola 
Are  guided  by  Instinct,  the  actions  of  each  species  are  prompted 
by  its  own  &cusc  of  need,  and  have  a  direct  (though  not  a  ueif- 
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de8igiie«l)  adaptation  to  the  supply  of  them.  And  these  actions  we 
see  re[ieated  fi'om  genenition  to  generation,  with  no  other  variation 
th;in  may  arise  from  a  change  of  circumstances,  which  necessitates 
some  modification  of  tlie  hahit  Even  where  Inteliir/aice  comes  into 
plisy,  and  a  dtsigned  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  of  actions  to 
circii instances,  is  made  by  an  individual,  the  Race  does  not  secui 
to  profit  by  tiiat  experience.  And  where  the  influence  of  Man  has 
been  exerted  in  the  domestication  of  wild  animals,  it  does  not 
appear  to  produce  any  permanent  improvement  in  their  Psychical 
characters,  but  merely  developes  it  in  the  manner  suitable  to  his  own 
requirements  (§  91) ;  so  that  when  such  domesticated  Baces  are 
left  to  themselves,  tiiej'  cease  in  a  few  generations  to  show  any 
indication  of  the  training  they  have  received,  and  relapse  into 
their  original  wildness.  In  the  Human  species,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  observe  not  merely  an  unlimited  capacity  for  Pbychical  elevar 
lion,  but  an  unlimited  dedre  to  attain  it ;  and  this  desire  serves  to 
stimulate  Man  not  merely  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and ' 
to  the  applicsition  of  it  in  the  amelioration  of  his  physical  con- 
dition, but  to  the  improvement  of  his  Moral  nature,  by  determi- 
nately  ix?pressing  its  lower  propensities,  and  by  fostering  those 
which  he  feels  to  constitute  the  true  nobility  of  his  character. 

97.  But  there  is  an  element  in  Human  nature  ranging  even 
beyond  this  desire  and  capacity  for  progress ;  which,  though  diffi- 
cult to  define,  manifestly  interpeneti-ates  and  blends-with  his  whole 
Psychical  character.  **The  ISoul,"  says  Fmncis  Newman,  **is  that 
side  of  our  nature  which  is  in  relation  with  the  Infinite  ;'*  and  it 
is  the  existence  of  this  relation,  in  whatever  way  we  may  describe 
it,  which  seems  to  constitute  Man's  most  distinctive  fteculiarity. 
FL>r  it  is  in  the  aspiration  after  a  nobler  and  purer  iJeal^  that  the 
highest  spiing  of  Human  progress  may  be  said  to  consist;  and  it  is 
this  which  is  the  source  of  those  notions  of  Truth,  Goodness,  and 
lieuuty  in  the  abstract^  which  seem  peculiar  to  the  higher  types  of 
Uiumuiity      Whatever  capacity  for  progresii  niay  exist  among  thf 
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lower  KoceR  (aud  tliis  is  a  question  which  still  remains  open  to 
determiuation  bj  experience),  the  desire  for  it — as  among  the  lowest 
part  of  our  owu  "  pnictical  heathen"  population — seems  altogolhcr 
dormant.  When  once  thoroughly  awakened,  however,  it  "grcws  hy 
what  it  feeds  on  ;"  and  the  advance  once  commenced,  little  external 
stimulus  is  needed,  for  the  desire  increases  at  least  as  fast  as  the 
capacity.  In  the  higher  grades  of  Mental  development,  there  is  a 
continual  looking-upwards,  not  (as  in  the  lower)  towai'ds  a  more 
elevated  Human  standard,  but  at  once  to  something  beyond  and  above 
Man  and  material  nature  (§  213).  And  in  proportion  as  the  love  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake  constitutes  the  incentive  of  our  Intellectual 
efforts,  as  the  love  of  goodness  for  its  own  sake  animates  our 
endeavours  to  bring  our  own  Moral  nature  into  conformity  with  it, 
and  our  love  of  the  highest  type  of  beauty  withdraws  us  from  all 
that  is  low  and  sensual,  are  we  not  only  elevating  ourselves  towards 
our  Ideal,  but  contributing  to  the  elevation  of  our  race.  For  we 
seem  justified  by  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  Physiological 
research,  in  the  belief  that  alike  by  the  discipline  we  exert  uver 
ourselves,  and  by  the  influence  we  exercise  over  others,  will  every 
effort  judiciously  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  our  Psychiciil 
nature  impresE  itself  ui)on  our  Physical  constitution;  and  that,  by 
the  genetic  transmission  of  such  moiliflcatiouR,  will  the  capacity 
of  future  genemtions  for  yet  higher  elevation  be  progressively 
augmented. 

98.  It  is,  in  fact,  upon  the  course  of  our  strictly  Mental 
operations,  that  the  Will  exerts  its  most  powerful,  and  what  is 
oonjmonly  regarded  as  its  most  direct  influence.  But  it  appeal's  to 
the  Writer  that  this  influence  is  by  no  means  so  direct  as  is  com- 
monly supposed ;  and  that  obtcrvatiou  of  our  own  Psychic:J 
phenomena  entirely  justifies  the  belief,  which  Physiological  consi- 
derations tend  to  establish, — that  the  operations  of  the  Cerebrum 
are  in  themselves  as  automatic  as  are  those  of  other  Nerve-centrcs, 
aud  that    tiio    Yolitioual  control  which    we  exorcise  over  (ya 
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thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions,  operates  throngh  the  selective 
attention  we  detenmiuately  bestow  upon  certain  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  t!ie  Scnsorium,  out  of  the  entire  aggi-egate  brought 
thither  by  the  **  nerves  of  the  internjil  senses  "  (§  89).  In  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  the  Sensorium,  not  tlie  Cerebrum,  with  which  the  Will 
ifl  in  most  direct  relation ;  and  in  order  that  this  doctrine 
(which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  inquiiy  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  Will  to  motives,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  determines  our 
character  and  actions)  may  be  rightly  apprehended,  it  is  necessary 
here  to  consider  the  following  Physiological  question  : — Whether 
Cerebral  changes  are  in  tliemselves  attended  with  consciousness,  or 
whether  we  only  become  conscious  of  Cerebral  changes  as  states  of 
ideation,  emotion,  <tc,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Sensorium, 
— that  is,  of  that  aggregate  of  Sense-ganglia,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  which  we  become  conscious  of  external  Sense-im- 
pressions, and  thus  feel  sensations. 

99.  The  Bi*ain,  as  a  wliole,  has  been  commonly  regarded,  alike 
by  Psychologists  and  by  Physiologists,  as  "the  seat  of  conscious- 
ness  ;"— or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  as  the  instrument  through 
which  we  become  conscious  of  the  impressions  made  by  external 
objects  upon  our  organs  of  Sense :  whilst  the  Ego  has  been  8i?p- 
posed  by  Metaphysicians  to  bo  directly  conscious  of  all  Mental 
operations ;  or  rather,  tliese  operations  aie  regarded  as  '^states  of 
consciousness,"  not  in  any  way  requiring  material  instrumentality. 
Those  Psychologists,  bowever,  who  recognize  the  cogency  of  those 
considemtions  which /orce  on  the  Physiologist  the  conviction  that 
**  F^rain- change "  is  a  necessary  condition  of  all  Mental  action, 
aj^pear  generally  to  take  for  granted  that  all  "Brain-change" 
must  be  attended  with  Consciousness  :  entirely  ignoring  the  fact 
lliat  the  Brain  i0  an  aggregate  of  ganglionic  centres  having 
very  distinct  functions  ;  and  that  the  CerebruMy  which  in  Man 
is  by  far  the  lasgest  of  those  centres,  is  not  the  part  of  the  brain 
which  ministers  to  what  may  be  called  the  '*  outer  life  "  of  th« 
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Animal,  but  is  the  instrument  exclusively  of  its  "inner  life," — that 
i^,  of  those  psi/chical  operations,  of  which  the  sensations  receivecl 
from  the  outer  world  constitute  the  mental  pabulum.  Now  this 
inner  life  seems  to  have  no  existence  in  tiiat  vast  section  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  which  is  most  distinguished  by  the  activity  of 
ita  outer  life,  viz.  the  Class  of  Insects  :  and  taking  the  Nervous 
system  of  that  Class  as  the  type  of  an  automatic  Apparatus 
which  furnishes  all  the  conditions  required  for  Sensation  and 
Motion,  as  wel}  as  for  the  working  of  those  fixed  or  mechanical 
modes  of  action  which  we  term  instincts,  we  have  found  that  a 
precisely  aniUogous  Automatic  apparatus  exists  through  the 
entire  Vertebrated  series,  that  it  constitutes  almost  the  whole 
Nervous  system  of  the  Fish,  and  that  it  is  distinctly  recognisable 
as  the  fundamental  or  essential  part  of  that  of  Man,  in  whom  the 
vast  relative  development  of  the  Cerebrum  merely  indicates  a 
tuperaddition  of  new  functions,  without  affording  the  least  groimd 
to  believe  that  tlieiis  is  any  transfer  to  it  of  the  proper  atti-ibutes 
of  the  automatic  Apparatus.  And  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
indication  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  experimental  removal 
of  the  Cerebrum  iu  Birds  (§  78) ;  which  prove  that  (due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  disturbance  in  the  action  of  other  parts 
of  the  Brain,  necessaiily  produced  by  the  opeiiition)  tlie  Sensori- 
motor apparatus,  which  ministers  to  the  outer  life,  retains  its 
functional  activity.  Further,  it  has  been  positively  established, 
alike  by  experiments  on  Animals,  and  by  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  disease  and  accident  in  Man,  that  the  snbstaiice 
of  the  Cerebrum  is  itself  insensUde;  that  is,  no  injury  done  to 
it,  or  physical  impression  made  upon  it,  is  felt  by  the  subject  of  it 
(See  Appendix).  As  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  ho 
Cerebrum  is  not  essential  to  Consciousness,  we  iiave  next  to  inquire 
in  what  way  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  Consciousness  is  affected 
by  Cerebral  changes. 

100.  VVhen  we  compare  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  Sensorium, 
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¥n  the  one  Iiand  to  the  Cortical  layer  of  the  Cerebrum,  and  on 
tlie  other  to  that  Retinal  expansion  of  ganglionic  matter  which 
18  the  recipient  of  Visual  impressions,  we  find  the  two  to  be  so 
precisely  identical  (§  89),  as  to  suggest  that  its  physiological 
relation  to  those  two  organs  must  be  the  same.  And  as  we  only 
hecjme  ennscious  of  the  luminous  impression  by  which  Neive^ 
force  has  been  excited  in  the  retina,  when  the  tmnsmission  of 
that  nerve-force  through  the  nerve  of  external  sense  has  excited 
a  change  in  the  Seusurium,  so  it  would  seem  probable  that  we 
only  become  conscious  of  the  further  change  excited  in  our  Cerebrum 
by  the  Sensorial  stimulus  transmitted  along  its  ascending  fibres, 
when  the  reflexion  of  the  Cerebral  modification  along  its  descend- 
ing fibres — the  nerves  of  the  internal  senses— has  brought  it  to 
re-act  on  the  Sensorium.  In  this  ]]oint  of  view,  the  Sensorium  is 
the  one  centre  of  consciousness  for  Visual  impressions  on  the 
Eye  (and,  by  analogy,  on  the  other  Organs  of  Sense),  and  for 
Ideational  or  Emotional  modifications  in  the  Cerebrum  : — that  is, 
in  the  one  case,  for  sensations^  when  we  become  conscious  of  Sense- 
impressions  ;  and,  on  the  other,  for  ideas  and  emotions,  when  our 
consciousness  has  been  affected  by  Cerebral  changea  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  we  no  more  think  or  feel  with  our  Cerebrum, 
than  we  see  with  our  eyes  ;  but  the  Ego  becomes  conscious 
through  tlie  same  instrumentality  of  the  retinal  changes  which 
are  translated  (as  it  were)  by  the  Sensorium  into  visual  sensa- 
tions, and  of  the  Cerebral  changes  which  it  translates  into  Ideas 
or  Emotions.  The  mystery  lies  in  tho  act  of  translation;  and 
is  no  greater  in  the  excitement  of  ideational  or  emotional 
oonscionsness  by  Cerebral  change,  than  in  tho  excitement  ol 
unsatvonai  consciousness  by  Retinal  change. 

101.  Now  allh(nigh  there  may  beem  no  d  prioii  objection  to  this 
view,  yet  it  may  bo  thought  to  introduce  needless  compliciition 
int<»  what  was  previously  a  simple  account  of  the  relation  of  the 
Brain  to  Mental  phenomena.     But  this  notion  of  "simplicity" 
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IB  really  based  on  ignorance ;  and  when  the  phenomena  of  rtfro- 
duced  Sensations  are  carefully  considered,  they  will  be  found  to  fit 
in  with  it  so  exactly,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  accounted 
for  in  any  other  way.  There  are  many  persons  who  can  brm/^ 
up  before  the  "  mind's  eye,"  with  extraordinary  vividness,  lh6 
pictures  of  scenes  or  persons  they  have  been  formerly  familiar 
with  ;  while  to  many  who  cannot  thus  recall  them  volitionally, 
these  pictures  present  themselves  automatically,  as  in  dreaming  or 
delinum.  Thus  Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  of  Niebuhr,  the  celebnited 
Danish  traveller,  that : — 

a.  **  When  old,  blind,  and  so  infirm  that  he  was  able  only  to  be 
carried  from  his  bed  to  his  chair,  he  used  to  describe  to  his  fiiends 
the  scenes  which  he  had  visited  in  his  early  days,  with  wondei-ful 
minuteness  and  vivacity.  When  they  expressed  their  astonishment, 
he  told  them  that  as  he  lay  in  bed,  all  visible  objects  shut  out,  tho 
pixjtures  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  East  continually  floated  before 
his  mind's  eye,  so  that  it  waa  no  wonder  he  could  speak  of  them  aa 
if  he  had  seen  them  yesterday.  With  like  vividness,  the  deep  intense 
sky  of  Asia,  with  its  brilliant  and  twinkling  host  of  stars,  which  he 
had  so  often  gazed  at  by  night,  or  its  lofty  blue  vault  by  day, 
was  reflected,  in  the  hours  of  stillness  and  darkness,  on  his  inmost 
soul.'* — Initllectual  Powers,  5th  Edit.,  p.  130. 

The  same  Author  relates  the  following  very  remarkable  examj)le 
of  the  volitional  reproduction  of  a  picture  formerly  impressed  un 
the  mental  vision,  which  would  be  almost  too  wonderful  for  belief, 
if  it  had  not  been  vouched  for  by  so  trustworthy  an  authority 
as  the  late  Dr.  Duucau,  who  had  himself  seen  and  compared  the 
originiU  picture  and  the  copy  reproduced  niernoHter  : — 

b.  "In  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Cologne,  the  altar-piece  is  a  larg^ 
and  valuable  picture  by  Rubens,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Apostle.  This  picture  having  been  carried  away  by  the  French 
in  1 805,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  inhabitants,  a  painter  of  that  city 
uudei  took  to  make  a  copy  of  it  from  recullection  ;  and  succeeded  in 
doing   BO  ill  such  a  manner,   that  the  most  delicate  tints  of  tli* 
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original  are  prcsei'Ted  with  the  most  minute  accuracy.  The  origiDa) 
painting  has  now  been  restored,  but  the  copy  is  preserved  along  with 
it ;  and  even  wh^n  they  are  rigidly  compared,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other." — Op.  cit.  p.  131, 

102  Now  it  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  Psychologist,  that 
lihat  were  perceived  in  these  two  cases  were  the  ideational 
representations  or  concepts  of  what  were  formerly  presented  to 
the  Mind  as  objects  of  sensation;  and  it  would  seem  scarcely 
to  admit  of  question,  tiiat  the  same  Sensorial  state  must  be  excited 
in  tiie  one  case  as  iu  llie  other, — that  state  of  the  Seusorium  which 
was  originally  excited  by  impressions  conveyed  to  it  by  the 
nerves  of  the  external  senses,  being  reproduced  by  impressioni 
brought  down  to  it  from  the  Cerebrum  by  the  nerves  of  tlie 
internal  sensea  In  fact,  the  real  complexity  lies  in  supposing  that 
Mental  states  so  closely  related  as  the  perception  of  a  present 
object,  and  the  conception  of  a  remembered  object,  are  produced 
through  the  instrumentality  of  two  different  '*  seats  of  oonsciouB- 
ness,"  the  Sensorium  in  the  one  ctise,  and  the  Cerebrum  in  the  other. 

103.  Still  stronger  evidence  of  tlie  same  associated  action  of  the 
Cerebrum  and  Sensorium,  is  furnished  by  tiie  study  of  the 
piicnomena  designated  as  Spectral  Illusions,  These  ai'e  clearly 
Sensorial  states  not  excited  by  external  objects ;  and  it  is  also  clear 
that  they  frequently  originate  in  Cerebral  changes,  since  they 
represent  creations  of  the  Mind,  and  are  not  mere  reproductions  of 
past  sensations.  The  following  very  interesting  experience,  which 
Wiis  several  years  age  communicated  to  the  Writer  by  the 
distitiguished  subject  of  it  (who  subsequently  published  it  in  fuller 
detail),  affords  a  striking  confirmation,  not  only  of  the  doctrine  here 
athocnted,  but  also  of  that  further  dcvelojiment  of  it  which  will  l)e 
made  hereafter  under  the  title  of  "Unconscious  Cerebration" 
(Cliap.  XIII.) ;  and  it  seems  to  give  the  clue  to  the  rationale  of 
another  large  class  of  obscure  ])henomena,  that  may  now  be 
fi&irly    regarded    as   results   of    Physical    changes    of    which     we 
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are  iinconscioofl  even  when  our  Attention  is  directed  to  them 
(§  424). 

Sir  John  Herschel  stated  that  he  was  subject  to  the  inToluntniy 
oocurrence  of  Visual  iinpressionB,  into  which  Oeometrical  regularity 
of  form  enters  as  the  leading  character.  These  were  not  of  the 
nature  of  those  ocular  Spectra  which  may  be  attributed  with  pro- 
bability to  retinal  changes  (§  140) ;  '*  for  what  is  to  determine  the  in- 
cidence of  pressure  or  the  arrival  of  vibrations  from  without,  upon  a 
geometrically  devised  pattern  on  the  retinal  surface,  rather  than  on 
its  general  ground  ?" 

'*  They  are  evidently  not  Dreams.  The  mind  is  not  dormant,  but 
active  and  conscious  of  the  direction  of  its  thoughts ;  while  these  things 
obtrude  themselves  on  notice,  and,  by  calling  attention  to  them, 
direct  the  train  of  thought  into  a  channel  it  would  not  have  taken  of 
itself." 

Even  supposing  the  phenomenon  to  be  the  result  of  a  retinal  change 
excited  through  the  Optic  nerve,  instead  of  ah  externo^  the  question  re^ 
mains — *  *  Where  does  the  pattern  itself,  or  its  prototype  in  the  intellect^  ori- 
ginate ?  Certainly  not  in  any  action  consciously  exerted  by  the  Mind;  for 
both  the  particular  pattern  to  be  formed,  and  the  time  of  its  appeai*ance, 
are  not  merely  beyond  our  will  or  control,  but  beyond  our  knowledge. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  conception  of  a  regular  geometrical  pattern 
implies  the  exercise  of  thought  and  intelligence,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  in  such  cases  as  those  above  adduced  we  have  evmenoe  of  a 
thought  J  an  intelligence,  working  within  our  own  organization  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  our  own  personality,  in  a  manner  we  have  absolutely 
no  part  in,  except  as  spectators  of  the  exhibition  of  its  results." — 
Familiar  Lectures  on  Scientific  SuhJectSj  pp.  406-412. 

We  have  here  not  a  reproduction  of  Sensorial  impresfiions  formerly 
received  ;  but  a  construction  of  new  forms,  by  a  process  which| 
if  it  had  been  carried  on  consciously^  we  b/iould  have  called 
Imagination.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  to  beaccountoi  for 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  an  uuconscious  action  of  the  Cerebrum  ; 
tho  products  of  which  impress  theiuiJelvcs  on  the  Sensorial  con- 
sciousness, just  as,  in  other  cases,  they  express  themselves  through 
tlie  Mutor  apparatus  (§  425), 
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104.  It  may  not  improbably  be  in  this  manner,  that  a  number 
of  those  so-called  ''spiritual**  phenomena  are  produced,  in 
«'liich  "subjective**  Sensations  of  various  kinds  are  distinctly 
ft'lt  by  persons  who  are  not  only  wide  awake,  .but  are  entire] j 
trustworthy  on  all  other  matters,  though  self-deceived  as  to  Ihfl 
reality  of  the  objective  sources  of  their  sensations.  Having 
resigned  the  exercise  of  their  Common  Sense  quoad  this  particular 
Bet  of  beliefs,  and  having  allowed  them  to  gain  a  mastery  over 
their  ordinary  course  of  thought,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the 
automatic  and  unconscious  evolution  of  results  corresponding  to 
these  beliefs ;  which  results,  impressing  themselves  on  the  Sen- 
Borium,  are  felt  as  true  sensations.  And  just  as  Sir  John  Herschel 
truly  $ato  as  geometrical  forms  the  unconscious  constructions  of  his 
own  Cerebrum,  so,  it  seems  probable,  may  the  "  spiritualist"  truly 
tee  the  strange  things  he  describes  as  actual  occutTences,  although 
they  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact  (§  147). 

105.  Another  consideration  which  strongly  indicates  that  the 
action  of  Cerebral  changes  on  the  Muscular  apparatus  is  exerted 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Sensorial  apparatus,  is  the 
identity  of  the  effects  often  produced  by  ideas^  with  those  pro- 
duced by  sights,  sounds,  or  other  Sensations  which  call  forth 
respondent  motions.  Thus  in  a  peison  predisposed  to  yawn,  the 
verbal  suggestion  of  the  notion  of  yawning  is  almost  as  pro- 
vocative of  the  act,  as  the  sight  or  sound  of  a  yawn  in  another. 
So,  again,  a  ''ticklish*'  person  is  aflected  in  the  same  way  by 
the  mental  state  suggested  by  the  pointing  of  a  finger,  as  by 
the  actual  contact.  And  so  in  a  hydrophobic  patient,  the  same 
jwroxysm  is  excited  by  the  idea  of  water  suggested  by  words  or 
pictures,  as  by  the  actual  sight  or  sound  of  it.  So  far,  then, 
fi  )m  l>eing  a  source  of  additional  complexity,  the  doctrine  of 
the  sinfjlsness  of  the  Sensorial  nerve-centre,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  which  we  become  conscious  alike  of  Sense-im- 
pressions and  of  Cerebral   changes,  and  from  which  the   Motoi 
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impulses  to  respondent  action  immediately  proceed,  will  be  foatid 
(♦  he  Writer  believes)  to  lead  to  a  real  simplificatioD  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  large  class  of  phenomena  occupying  the  bcrder 
ground  between  Physical  and  Psychical  action. 

106.  That  the  different  portions  of  the  Cerebrum  should  haTO 
dfferent  parts  to  perform  in  that  wonderful  series  of  operations  hj 
«  hich  the  Brain  as  a  whole  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  Mind, 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  in  itself  improbable.  But  no  deter- 
mination  of  this  kind  can  have  the  least  scientific  value,  that  is  not 
based  on  the  facts  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Embryonic 
Development.  In  ascending  the  Vertebrate  series,  we  find  that 
this  organ  not  only  increases  in  relative  size,  and  becomes  more 
complex  in  general  structure,  but  undergoes  progressive  additions 
which  can  be  defined  with  considerable  precision.  For  the  Cere- 
brum of  Oviparous  Vertebrata  is  not  a  miniature  representative  of 
tiie  entire  Cerebrum  of  Man,  but  corresponds  only  with  its 
"  anterior  lobe ; "  and  is  entirely  deficient  in  that  great  transverse 
commissure,  the  corpus  callosum  (§  89),  the  first  appearance  of 
which,  in  the  Placental  Mammals,  constitutes  'Hhe  greatest  and 
most  sudden  modification  exhibited  by  the  brain  in  the  whole 
Vertebrated  series"  (Huxley).  It  is  among  the  smooth  brained 
Rodeniia  that  we  meet  with  the  first  distinct  indication  of  a  "  middle 
lobe,"  mai'ked  off  from  the  anterior  by  the  "  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  *' 
this  lobe  attains  a  considerabl}'  greater  development  in  the 
Carnivora ;  but  even  in  the  Lemurs  it  still  forms  the  hindermost 
portion  of  the  Cerebrum.  The  "posterior  lobe"  makes  its  fii^st 
appearance  in  Monkeys  ;  and  is  distinctly  present  in  the  anthropoid 
Apes,  The  evolution  of  the  Human  Cerebrum  follows  the  same 
conrse.  For  in  the  first  phase  of  its  development  which  presents 
itself  during  the  second  and  third  months,  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  but  the  anteiior  lobes  ;  in  the  second,  which  lasts  from  the 
hitter  part  of  the  third  month  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  th« 
n\iddle  lobes  make  their  appearance  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  lattet 
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part  of  the  fifth  month  that  the  tl\ird  period  Gommences,  cha* 
rauterized  by  the  dcvelopraeut  of  the  posterior  lobes,  which  sprout, 
as  it  were,  from  the  back  of  the  middle  lobes,  and  remain  for  some 
tinio  distinctly  marked  off  from  them  by  a  furrow.     The  exact 
mutual  confirmation  afforded  by  these  two  sources  of  knowledge 
seems  fatal  to  the  ordinary  Phrenological  doctrine,  which  locates 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  Cerebrum  those  Instincts  and  Pi*opcn- 
sities  which  Man  shares  with  the  lower  Animals ;  while  it  would 
lead  UB  to  regard  the  posterior  lobes  as  the  instruments  of  those 
higher  forms  of  Ideational  activity  by  which  Man  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  as  the  instruments 
of  those  simplei  Ideational  states  which  ai'e  the  most  general  forma 
of  Mental  activity,  being  most  directly  excited  by  Sensorial  sug- 
gestions.    And  it  seems  probable  that  evidence  to  this  effect  may 
be  derived  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Cerebral  convolutions 
in    different  animals ;    the    researches   of   Leuret,   Gnitiolct,  and 
others  having  made  it  clear  that  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
indefiuiteuess  of  their  distribution  in  Man,  a  distinct  plan  shows 
itself  in  their  arrangement  in  each  Family  (this  being  simpler  in 
the  smaller  members  of  it,  and  more  complex  in  the  larger),  and 
that  certain  identities  are  traceable  between  the  fundamental  con- 
volutions  in   representatives   of  different    Families.      The   lower 
Quadrumana,  for  example,  present  a  sort  of  sketch  of  the  plan  on 
which  the  convolutions  are  arranged   in  the  higher  Apes;   and 
whilst  the    study  of  the   hitter   gives  the    key  to  the  complex 
arrangement  of  the  convolutions  in  the  Human  Cerebrum,  that  of 
the  former  enables  the  Simioid  plan  to  be  correlated  with  that  of 
inferior  types.     (See  Appendix.) — One  remarkable  localization  of 
f  in':tion  to  which  recent  Pathological  enquiry  has  been  thought 
ta  point,  will  bt;  considered  hereafter  (§  355) 
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Sbction  4.  General  Summary :  —  Functional  RelatwM  of  ike 
Ganglionic  Centres  of  the  Cerebrospinal  System  yf  Man:  — 
Sympathetic  System^ 

i07.  It  was  wc41  remarked  by  Cuvier,that  the  different  tril>C8  of 
Animals  may  be  said  to  be  so  many  "  experiments  ready  prepaiud 
for  us  by  Nature ;  who  adds  to,  or  takes  from,  the  aggi'cgate  of 
their  organs,  just  as  we  might  wish  to  do  in  our  laboratories, 
showing  us  at  the  same  time  in  their  actions  the  results  of  such 
addition  or  subtraction.*'  And  to  no  part  of  the  organization  of 
Animals  is  this  view  more  applicable,  than  it  is  to  the  Nervous 
apparatus ;  for  the  different  Ganglionic  centres  which  are  combined 
in  the  Cerebrospinal  system  of  Man  and  the  higher  V^ertebrates, 
have  such  an  intimate  structural  relation  to  each  other,  and  so 
much  more  frequently  act  consentaneously  than  sepanitely,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  al)undant  evidence  of  the  divereity  of  their 
respective  endowments,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
determination  of  their  special  functions ;  since  the  destiuction  or 
removal  of  any  one  portion  of  the  Nervous  system,  not  only  puts 
a  stop  to  the  phenomena  to  which  that  portion  is  directly  sul>- 
oervient,  t)ut  so  deranges  the  general  tnxin  of  nervous  activity,  that 
it  often  becomes  impossible  to  ascertain,  by  any  such  method, 
what  is  its  real  share  in  the  entire  performance. —  Under  the 
guidance  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  however,  we  are  enabled  to 
recognize  the  following  Ganglionic  centres  as  essentially  distinct  in 
function,  however  intimately  connected  in  structure  : — 

L — The  Spinal  Cord,  consisting  of  a  tract  of  ganglionic  matter 
enclosed  within  strands  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  giving-off  suo 
iiessive  pairs  of  nerves  which  are  connected  at  their  roots  with  both 
of  these  components.  This  obviously  corresponds  with  thir 
gangUated  Ventral  cord  of  the  Artictdata;  chiefly  differing  from 
it  in  the  continuity  of  the   ganglionic  tract    which    occupies   ita 
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interior.  And  each  scgmeutnl  division  of  it,  which  serves  as  the 
oeutre  of  Reflex  action  for  its  own  pair  of  nerves,  may  be  0011- 
■itlered,  like  each  ganglion  of  the  ventral  cord  of  the  Ariiculata, 
as  a  repetition  of  the  single  *'  pedal  "  ganglion  of  those  MoUusca 
K  bich  have  but  one  instrument  of  locomotion. 

iL — The  Medulla  Oblongata^  or  prolongation  of  the  Spinal  Cord 
n ithiu  the  skull  *.  which  consists  of  a  set  of  strands  that  essentially 
et'iTespond  with  the  cords  passing  round  the  oesophagus  in  Inverte* 
brated  animals,  and  connecting  the  cephalic  ganglia  with  the  firat 
ganglion  of  the  trunk;  although,  as  the  whole  Cerebro-spinal  axis 
of  the  Vertebrata  lies  above  the  alimentary  canal  (the  trunk 
being  supposed  to  be  in  a  horizontal  position),  there  is  no  divergence 
of  these  strands  to  give  it  passage.  Inter[)Oi>ed  among  them,  how- 
ever, are  certain  collections  of  ganglionic  matter,  which  serve  as  the 
centres  for  the  reflex  movements  of  Respiration  and  Deglutition, 
corres]>onding  with  the  separate  respiratory  and  stonuito-gastric 
ganglia  found  in  many  Invertebrated  animals. — This  incorporation 
of  so  many  distinct  centres  into  one  system,  would  seem  destined 
in  part  to  afford  to  all  of  them  the  protection  of  the  Vertebral 
C(>lumn ;  and  in  part  to  secui-e  that  consentaneousness  of  action, 
and  that  ready  means  of  mutual  influence,  which  are  peculiarly 
requisite  in  beings  in  whom  the  activity  of  the  Nervous  system  is 
Ko  predominant  Thus  the  close  connection  which  is  established  in 
the  higher  Vertebrated  animals,  between  the  Respiratory  and  the 
general  Motor  apparatus,  is  obviously  subservient  to  the  use 
which  the  former  nuikes  of  the  latter  in  the  performance  of  its 
functions  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  control  which  their 
Cephalic  centres  possess  over  the  actions  of  tiie  Respiratory  gangliai 
eniibles  the  Will  to  regulate  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  move- 
cifiuts  ia  the  manner  required  fur  the  acts  of  Vocalization. 

111. — The  Sensory  Ganglia^  comprehending  that  assemblage  of 
gr^ugl ionic  masses  lying  along  the  ba&e  of  the  skull  in  Man,  and 
^ai'tly  included  in  the  Medulla  Oblongata^  in  wiiich  the  nerves  of 
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the  special  Senses, — Taste,  Hearing,  Sight,  and  Smell, — have  thcif 
central  terminations.  With  these  may  probably  be  associated  the 
two  pairs  of  ganglionic  bodies  known  as  the  Corpoi*a  Striata  and 
Thalami  Optici ;  into  which  may  be  traced  the  greater  proporti«iii 
of  the  fibres  that  constitute  the  various  strands  of  the  Medulla 
r]>longata,  and  which  seem  to  stand  in  the  same  kind  of  relation 
tu  the  nerves  of  Touch  or  common  sensation,  that  the  Olfactive, 
Optic,  Auditory,  and  Gustative  ganglia  bear  to  tlbeir  several  nerve- 
trunks. — These  Ganglia,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes  the 
Sensoriuin^  are  the  centres  of  Reflex  movements  prompted  by  the 
impressions  brought  to  them  by  the  several  nerves  of  sense. 

The  foregoing  together  constitute  the  Automatic  Apparatus 
which  ministers  to  our  purely  animal  or  outer  life^  namely,  the 
functions  of  Sensation  and  Locomotion  ;  and  which  also  sustains 
the  movements  that  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
Organic  functions.     To  this  apparatus  is  superadded  : — 

IV. — The  Cerebrum^ — the  instrument  of  our  Psychical  or  inner 
life;  of  which  org:in,  although  it  is  so  enormously  developed  in 
Man  as  ai)parently  to  supersede  the  Sensorial  centres,  scarcely 
a  trace  exists  in  the  lowest  Vertebrates;  and  the  relative 
proportion  borne  by  which  to  the  Sensorial  centres,  in  regard 
alike  to  s>ze  and  to  complexity  of  structure,  corresponds  closely 
with  the  degree  of  pre  lominance  which  the  Intelligence  pos- 
sesses over  the  Animal  Insthicts.  Much  of  its  action,  how* 
ever,  may  still  be  purely  automatic  in  its  nature;  for  so  long 
as  the  cuiTcnt  of  Thought  and  Feeling  flows-on  in  accordance 
with  the  direct  promptings  of  suggestion,  and  without  any  inter- 
ference from  Volition,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
reflex  activity  of  the  Cerebrum,  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
mental  instinct.  This  reflex  activity  manifests  itself  not  only  in 
the  Psychical  operations  themselves,  but  also  in  Muscular  move- 
nitiits :  and  these,  when  they  proceed  from  simple  Idoas,  without 
any   Mxcitcmcut  of   feeling,    may   be   dtisiguated    as   ideo-vtotw  i 
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whilst,  if  they  spring  from  a  Passion  or  Emotion,  they  are  termed 
emotional,  Tiie  mentfzl  Instincts,  however,  are  by  no  means  as 
invariiihld  in  the  different  mdividuals  of  the  same  species,  as  are 
the  animal  Instincts  of  that  inferior  part  of  the  Nervous 
apparatus  which  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  mainteuanci 
of  tlie  Organic  life:  the  particular  changes  which  any  given 
•uggostion  will  excite  m  each  individual,  being  partly  deteimined 
by  oyiz/inal  cojistiiution,  and  partly  by  acquired  IiabiU ;  and  the 
hereditary  constitution  being  itself  determined  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  acquired  habits  of  the  ancestral  Race. — There  seems  a 
strong  prul  ability  ttiat  there  is  not  (as  was  formerly  supposed)  a 
direct  continuity  between  even  all  or  any  of  the  Nerve-fibres  dis- 
tributed to  the  body,  and  those  of  tiie  Medullary  substance  of  the 
Cerebrum.  For  whilst  the  nerves  of  special  sense  have  their  own 
gangUuuio  centres,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  nerves  of 
common  Sensation  have  any  higher  destination  than  the 
ihalami  optici.  So,  tlie  Motor  fibres  which  pass-forth  from  the 
Brain,  though  commonly  designated  as  cerebral,  cannot  be 
certainly  said  to  have  a  higher  origin  than  the  corpora  striata. 
And  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cerebrum  has  no 
communication  with  the  external  world,  otherwise  than  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  Sensori-motor  apparatus;  and  tliat  even  the 
movements  which  are  usually  designated  voluntary  (or  more 
correctly  volitional),  are  only  so  as  regards  their  original  aou^xe, 
— the  stimulus  ^hxch.  immediately  qvWa  the  Muscles  iuto  contraction 
being  still  su[)plied  from  the  automatic  centres. 

V. — Wherever  a  Cerebrum  is  superimposed  upon  the  Sensory 
gjinglia,  we  find  another  ganglionic  mass,  the  Cerebellum,  super- 
iraiKised  upon  the  Medulla  oblongata.  The  development  of  this 
crgan  bears  a  genera),  but  by  no  means  a  constant,  relation  to  that 
of  the  Cerebrum ;  for  iu  the  lowest  Fislies  it  is  a  thin  lamina  of 
nervous  matter  on  the  median  line,  only  partially  covering-in  the 
fissure  between  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  upper  part  of  tiie 
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Spinal  cord  (§  64) ;  whilst  in  the  higher  Mammalia,  as  in 
Man,  it  is  a  mass  of  considerable  size,  having  two  lateral  lobes  or 
hemispheres,  in  addition  to  its  central  portion  (Fig.  \\\  The 
direct  communication  which  the  Cerebellum  has  with  both  oolurnus 
of  the  Spinal  cord,  and  the  comparatively  slight  connection  wiiich 
it  possesses  with  the  higher  portions  of  the  Brain,  justify  the  suji- 
position  that  it  is  rather  concerned  in  the  regulation  and  co-oniina- 
tiou  of  the  Muscular  movements,  than  in  any  proper  Psychical 
operations  ;  and  though  its  precise  function  is  still  unknown,  that 
general  conclusion  seems  in  harmony  with  our  best  knowledge  on 
the  subject.     (See  A])pendix.) 

108.  Now  although  every  segment  of  the  Spinal  3ord  and  evf  ry 
pair  of  the  Sensoty  ganglia,  may  be  considered,  in  common  with 
the  Cerebrum,  as  an  independent  centre  of  Nervous  power,  yet 
this  independence  is  only  manifested  when  these  organs  are  sepa- 
rated fix)m  each  other ;  either  structurally — by  actual  division,  or 
functionally — by  partial  suspension  of  activity.  In  their  state  of 
perfect  integrity  and  complete  functional  activity,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  (at  least  in  Man)  in  such  subordination  to  the  Cerebrum, 
that  they  only  minister  to  its  actions ;  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
subservient  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Oipmic  functions,  as  in  the 
automatic  acts  of  breathing  and  swallowing.  The  impressions 
which  call  forth  these  and  similar  movements,  ordinarily  excite 
them  by  the  direct  reflex  action  of  the  lower  centres,  without 
pnsjshig-on  to  the  Cerebrum  ;  so  that  we  only  perceive  them  when 
we  specially  direct  our  attention  to  them,  or  when  they  exist  in 
unusujd  potency.  Thus  we  are  ordinarily  unconscious  of  thnt 
internal  need  for  air,  by  which  our  movements  of  Respinition  ai€ 
I  rompted  ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  have  refrained  Irom  breathing 
for  a  few  seconds,  that  we  experience  a  sensation  of  uneasiness 
which  impels  us  to  make  forcible  efforts  for  its  relief.  Nctwith- 
■tiiuding,   however^    that    the   Cerebrum  is    unconcerned    in    the 
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iNtUnai-y  ])erformuiioe  of  those  automatic  movemeutay  yet  it  can 
exert  a  certuiu  degree  of  control  over  many  of  tbem,  so  as  eveu  to 
buspeud  them  for  a  time  ;  but  in  no  instance  can  it  carry  tlas  sns- 
(tension  to  such  an  extent,  as  seriously  to  disuiTange  the  Organ io 
fuustions.  Thus,  wiien  we  have  voluntarily  i*efralued  from  breath- 
iOti  for  a  few  seconds,  the  inspiratory  impulse  so  rapidly  increases 
in  strength  with  the  continuance  of  the  suspension,  that  it  at  lost 
overcomes  the  most  powerful  effort  we  can  make  for  the  repression 
of  the  movements  to  which  it  prompts.  That  the  Will  should  have 
a  certain  degree  of  control  over  such  movements,  is  necessary  in 
order  that  they  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  various  actions 
which  are  necessaiy  for  the  due  exercise  of  Man  s  Psychical  powers ; 
but  that  they  should  not  be  left  dependent  upon  its  exercise,  and 
should  even  be  executed  hi  opiH)sition  to  it,  when  the  wants  of  the 
system  impcn\tively  demand  their  performance,  constitutes  an 
e8sential  provision  for  the  security  of  Life  against  the  chance  of 
inattention  or  momentiu*y  caprice,  as  well  as  for  maintaining  it 
during  the  unconsciousness  of  sleep. 

109.  In  that  action  and  reaction,  however,  between  th«  Mind 
and  all  that  is  outside  it.  in  which  the  Conscious  Life  of  every 
Human  Ego  consists,  the  whole  Cerebro- spinal  system  |iartici pates. 
For  in  virtue  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  Nervous  ajj- 
paratus,  every  excitor  impression  travels  in  the  ui/ward  direction, 
if  it  meet  with  no  intenuption,  until  it  reaches  the  Cerebrum, 
without  exciting  any  reflex  movements  in  its  coui'se.  When  it 
arrives  at  the  Sensorium,  it  makes  an  impression  on  the  oon- 
Kciousness  of  the  individual,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a  sensation ; 
Qud  tlie  change  there  induced,  being  propagated  onwards  to  the 
Usrebrum,  becomes  the  occasion  of  further  changes  in  its  cortical 
iiibstance,  the  downward  reflexion  of  whose  results  to  the  Seu- 
Bonum  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  iiU<L  If  with  this  idea  any 
pleasurable  or  painful  feeling  should  be  associated,  it  assumes  the 
ohanicter  of  tm  emotion  ;  and  either  as  a  simple  or  as  an  emotioiia] 
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idea,  it  becomes  the  stimulus  to  further  Cerebral  changes,  which, 
wlieu  we  become  conscious  of  them,  we  call  Intellectual  operations^ 
These  may  express  themselves  either  directly  in  respoudeiit  Move- 
ments ;  or  indirecily^  by  supplying  motives  to  the  Will  ;  which 
may  exert  itself  either  in  producing  or  in  checking  Muscular 
movement,  or  in  controlling  or  directing  the  current  of  Thought 
and  Feeling. 

110.  But  if  this  ordinary  upward  course  be  anywhere  interrupted^ 
the  impression  will  then  exert  its  power  in  a  transverse  direction, 
and  a  reflex  action  will  be  the  result ;  the  nature  of  this  being 
dependent  upon  the  part  of  the  Cerebro -spinal  axis  at  which  the 
ascent  had  been  checked.  Thus  if  the  interruption  be  produced 
by  division  or  injury  of  the  Spinal  cord,  so  that  its  lower  part  is 
cut-oflf  from  communication  with  the  Cephalic  centres,  this  portion 
then  acts  as  an  independent  centre ;  and  impressions  made  upon 
it,  through  the  afferent  nerves  proceeding  to  it  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, excite  violent  reflex  movements,  which,  being  thus  pro- 
duced without  sensation,  are  designated  as  excito-niotor. — So,  again, 
if  the  impression  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Sensorium,  but  should 
be  prevented  by  the  removal  of  the  Cerebrum,  or  by  its  state 
of  functional  inactivity,  or  by  the  direction  of  its  activity  into 
some  other  channel,  from  calling-forth  luciis  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  that  organ,  it  may  re-act  upon  the  Motor  apparatus  by 
the  reflex  power  of  tiie  Sensory  ganglia  themselves.  Such  actions, 
being  dependent  upon  the  prompting  of  Sensations,  are  sensori- 
motor  or  consensual, — But  further,  even  the  Cerebrum  responds 
automatically  to  impressions  fitted  to  excite  it  to  reflex  action, 
when  from  any  cause  the  Will  is  in  abeyance,  so  that  its  power 
cannot  be  exerted  either  over  the  muscular  system  or  over  the 
direction  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  Thus  in  the  states  oi 
Reverie,  Dreaming,  Somnambulism,  <kc.,  whether  spontaneous  or 
artificially  induced  (Chaps.  XiV. — XVI.),  ideas  which  take  full  pos 
session  of  tlie  mind,  and  from  which  it  cannot  free  itself,  maj^ 
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excite  respondent  ideo-motor  actions  ;  as  haj)j)ens  also  when  the 
force  of  the  Idea  is  morbidly  exaggerated,  and  the  Will  is  not 
snspendedy  but  merely  weakened,  as  in  many  forms  of  Insanity 
(Chap.  XIX). 

HI.  The  general  views  here  put- forth  in  regard  to  the  indepen- 
dent and  connected  actions  of  the  several  primary  divisions  of  the 
Cerebrospinal  apparatus,  may  perhaps  l>e  rendered  more  intelligible 
by  the  following  Table;    which  is  intended  to  represent  (1)  the 
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ordinarj'  coui*se  of  operation,  when  the  whole  is  in  a  state  of  complete 
functional  activity,  and  (2)  the  character  of  the  Keflex  actions  to 
which  each  part  is  subservient,  when  it  is  the  highest  centre  that 
the  impression  can  reach. 

112.  The  Cerebro-spinal  system  is  intimately  blended  with  an- 
other set  of  Ganglionic  centres  and  Nen^e-trunks,  scattered  through 
different  parts  of  the  body,  but  mutually  coiuiected  with  each  other, 
which  is  termed  the  Sympathetic  system.*    Tlie  ])]inci|)al  ganglionic 

*  This  System  has  been  f^omstimes  termed  the  gantjlitmic  system,  on  account 
of  the  connection  of  its  nerve  trunks  with  isolated  and  scattered  centres,  in 
striking   oontnust  with   the   continuity   and    apparent  fusion    of  the  ganglionic 
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centres  of  this  system  are  the  two  great  Semilunar  Ganglia^  which 
li6  in  the  abdominal  cavity  near  the  spine,  and  from  which  there 
issues  a  radititlng  series  of  trunks  and  branches,  constituting  the 
great  Solar  plextis,  to  be  distributed  to  the  muscular  walls  of  tlie 
Intestinal  canal  along  its  whole  length,  and  also  to  the  yarious 
Glandular  oi-gans  in  connection  with  it  There  are  two  other 
principal  though  smaller  systems  of  ganglia  and  nerves ;  one  in 
connection  with  the  Heart  and  great  bloodvessels,  constituting  the 
Cardiac  plexus;  and  the  other  in  connection  with  the  organs  of 
re[»roduction  and  other  viscera  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  constituting  the  Hypogastric  plexus.  These  plexuses  com- 
municate by  connecting  cords  with  a  chain  of  Prevertebral  ganglia, 
which  lies  along  the  front  of  the  Spine  on  each  side  ;  and  this,  in  it^ 
turn,  communicates  with  the  Spvruil  ganglia,  which  are  ganglionic 
enlargements  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  Spinal  nerves  (§  62). 
There  are  also  several  small  ganglionic  centres  in  the  Head;  which 
have  the  same  kind  of  connection  with  its  ordinary  sensory  and 
motor  nerves,  that  the  prevertebral  ganglia  have  with  those  of  the 
trunk.  In  virtue  of  these  communications,  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  Sgmjyatlietic  sytitem  contain,  in  addition  to  their  own 
fibres  (which  are  distinguished  from  the  Cerebro- spinal  by  not 
possessing  the  double  border  that  is  given  by  the  "  white  substiuice 
of  Schwann,"  §  36),  a  great  number  of  fibres  derived  from  the 
Cerebro-spinal  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cerebro- spinal 
nerves  contain  Sympathetic  fibies,  sometimes  in  considerable 
quantity. 

113.  The  Sympathetic  sj'stem   is    sometimes  designated    the 

centres  of  tbe  Ccrcbro-spinal  system.  And  an  analogy  has  even  been  dra\ni 
between  the  chain  of  fH'tvertcbral  ganglia  of  the  Sympathetic,  and  the  Ventr.il 
cord  of  Articulated  animals.  But  this  analogy  entirely  fiiils  when  we  look  at 
the  distribution  of  the  two  sets  of  nerves,  and  the  functions  to  wliich  they 
respectively  minister  ;  since  it  is  perfectly  clear  fix}ra  such  compai'ison,  that  it  ii 
the  Spinal  cord  of  Vertcbrata  wliich  i-cally  rcpi^esents  tlie  Ventral  cord  of 
Axtlculata,  as  a  series  of  locomotive  or  f  cdal  ganglia. 
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nervous  system  of  Organic  LifCy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cerebro- 
qrinal  system,  which  is  the  nervotis  system  of  Animal  Life,  Its 
m.>tor  action  is  exerted  upon  the  Musculir  walls  of  the  Alimentai'y 
canal,  of  the  Heart  and  Aiteries,  of  the  Gland-ducts,  Uterus,  and 
other  organs;  as  has  been  ex{)eri mentally  proved  by  irritating 
these  trunks  immediately  after  the  death  of  an  animal.  But  as 
the  vei-y  same  contractions  may  be  excited  by  irritating  the  roots 
ef  those  Spinal  nerves  from  which  the  sevei-al  Sympathetic  plexuses 
receive  fibres,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  motor  endowments 
of  the  Sympathetic  system  are  chiefly  dependent  on  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Cerebro-spinaL  And  this  seems  to  be  especially  the 
case  with  that  very  important  division  of  the  Sympathetic  which  is 
distributed  on  the  walls  of  the  Arteries,  now  known  as  the  Vaso- 
motor system.  For  the  real  centre  of  this  system,  which  has  for 
its  function  to  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  to  different  parts,  by 
its  action  on  the  calibre  of  the  Arteries,  appears  to  lie  in  the 
Medulla  oblongata;  from  which  also  proceed  certain  nerve-fibre^ 
(included  in  the  trunks  of  the  Fneumogastric  or  Farvagum),  which 
have  a  special  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  Heart,  and 
which  probably  regulate  their  rate  in  accordance  with  that  of 
llespiratory  action. — No  motor  power  can  be  exerted  through  the 
Sympatlietic  system  by  any  act  of  Will ;  but  the  muscular  actions 
of  many  of  the  parts  just  enumerated  are  greatly  affected  by 
Emotional  states ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to 
those  of  the  Heart  and  Artenes.  Thus  we  continually  see  the 
action  of  tlie  heart  quickened  by  Emotional  excitement ;  whilst 
a  violent  *' shock**  to  the  feelings  may  seriously  reduce  it  (as  in 
fainting),  or  may  even  completely  paralyse  it.  Of  the  action  of  the 
Enactions,  through  the  same  channel,  on  the  Blood-vessels,  we 
have  a  familiar  example  in  the  })henomenon  of  blushing  ;  and  this  is 
only  one  of  (probably)  a  vast  number  of  changes  thus  induced,  some 
of  which  have  a  very  important  influence  on  our  Mental  operations 

(§§  356,  472).    The  blood-vessels  that  supply  some  of  the  Glaudt 
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most  directly  affected  by  Mental  states — such  aa  the  lAchrymal, 
the  Salivary,  aud  the  Mammary, —  seem  to  receive  their  supply  of 
vaso-motor  nerves  direct  from  the  Cerebro-spinal  System  ;  and  it 
is  by  the  influence  of  those  nerves  in  determining  the  calibre  of 
their  arteries,  that  the  quantity  of  the  Secretion  is  regulated ;  as 
in  the  sudden  flow  of  Tears,  of  Saliva^  or  of  Milk.  Those  portions 
of  the  Glandular  apparatus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
whose  secretions  is  affected,  not  so  much  by  mental  conditions,  m 
by  states  of  other  parts  of  the  Visceral  apparatus,  are  supplied  by 
the  Sympathetic  exclusively,  or  nearly  so. 

114.  Whatevet  Slpnaorj^  endowments  are  possessed  by  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  Sympathetic  system,  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  connection  with  the  Cerebro-spinal  system.  In  the  ordinary 
condition  of  the  body,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  possession  of  any 
such  endowments ;  for  the  organs  exclusively  supplied  by  the 
Sympathetic  system  perform  their  functions  without  our  couiNcious- 
ness,  and  no  sign  of  pain  is  given  when  the  Sympathetic  nerve- trunks 
are  irritated.  But  in  diseased  conditions  of  those  organs,  violent 
pains  are  often  felt  in  them ;  and  experiment  shows  that  whilst 
slight  irritations  of  the  healthy  organs  call  forth  no  indications  of 
suffering,  such  indications  are  manifested  when  the  impression  it 
made  stronger.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  such 
impressions,  when  unusually  strong,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
Sensorium ;  and  the  reason  why  they  do  not  ordinarily  proceed 
thither,  is  probably  because  the  excitor  impulse  is  usually  expended 
in  calling:  forth  reflex  movement  through  the  Sympathetic  ganglia 
themselves.  There  is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  radiation  in 
such  impulses,  in  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  intercommunication 
l)etween  different  parts  of  the  Sympathetic  system  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  manner  that  those  "  morbid  sympathies  "  between  reniote 
organs  are  e8taV>lished,  which  have  a  very  important  shai-e  in  the 
phenomena  of  disease. 

115.  There    is    considerable    evidence,    moreover,    that     th« 
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Symi)athetic  system  has  a  modifying  influence  on  the  NtUrition 
©f  the  body,  and  on  the  qnality  (iis  well  as  on  the  quantity)  of 
the  Secretions.  And  it  seems  probal>lo  that  this  is  exerted  through 
the  proper  fibres  of  the  Sympathetic,  rather  than  through  those 
«f  the  C^rebro-spinal  system.  This  influence  has  been  especially 
■tudied  in  the  case  of  the  Fifth  Pair  (Fig.  11),  which  is  the  nerre 
'of  oomiuon  Sensation  for  the  head  and  face,  and  which  contains 
a  great  number  of  Sympathetic  fibres  that  have  their  centre  in 
a  large  ganglion  on  its  sensory  root  For  it  has  been  found  that 
if  it3  trunk  be  divided  after  having  passed  through  the  ganglion, 
a  disorganizing  inflammation  of  the  Eye  always  follows ;  whilst 
if  the  roots  be  divided,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  the  Cerebro- spinal 
fibres  from  their  centre,  whilst  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the 
Symi>athetic  ganglion  can  still  go  on  to  the  eye,  the  derangement 
of  its  nutrition  is  either  wanting  altogether,  or  is  greatly  diminished 
in  intensity.  —  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  though 
tlie  WiU  can  exert  no  modifying  influence  on  the  Nutritive 
operations,  yet  that  these  are  very  much  aflected  by  mental 
itcUes;  and  especially  by  the  persistence  of  that  which  may  be 
termed  expectant  attention,  whose  remarkable  action  will  form  the 
subject  of  special  consideration  hereafter  (Ciiap.  XIX.). 

Note. 

Since  the  foregoing  Chapter  was  m  type,  Dr.  Ferrier  has  obtained 
a  very  remarkable  series  of  Experimental  results,  by  the  application 
of  Faradic  Electricity  to  the  Cortical  substance  of  the  Cerebrum,  and 
to  other  Ganglionio  centres  of  the  Brain,  in  different  animals.  As 
these  results — so  far  as  thoy  have  been  yet  made  publics-do  not 
appear  to  the  Writer  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  views  set 
forth  in  the  preceding?  pages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  serve  to  confirm 
and  extend  them,  he  has  thoujrlit  it  preferable  to  leave  in  its  original 
shape  the  expression  of  the  oj)iiiions  at  which  he  had  arrived  long 
previously,  and  had  recorded  in  nearly  the  same  words  ;  deferring  to 
the  Appendix  an  account  of  Dr.  Ferrier^s  expeiiments,  with  the 
inferences  which  they  seem  in  the  Writer  s  judgment  to  warrant. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

OF   ATTENTIOxV. 

1 1&  It  has  been  tbe  Writer^s  object  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  not 
only  to  ezplfuu  the  general  structure  and  working  of  the  NeiToiu 
mechanism,  but  also  to  indoctrinate  the  Reader  with  that  idea  of 
its  re^fx  activity,  which  we  derive  from  experiment  on  the  lower 
Animals,  and  from  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  ur 
injury  in  Man.  For  the  information  we  obtain  from  the  study  of 
the  lower  centres,  in  regard  to  tuat  form  of  reaction  which  mani- 
fests itself  directly  in  Musculai  motion,  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
study  of  that  reflex  activity  of  the  hvjiier  centres,  which  expresses 
itself  in  states  of  Consciousness,  —  namely,  in  the  production 
of  Sensations,  the  formation  of  Ideas,  and  the  excitenient  of 
Emotions ;  these  states  of  activity  being  either  the  excitort  of 
other  Cerebral  changes  of  the  like  kind,  or  discharging  them- 
selves (80  to  speak)  by  operating  downwards  on  the  Muscular 
apparatus. — It  seems  desiiuble,  at  our  very  entrance  upon  the 
enquiiy  into  the  action  of  these  Jiiglier  centres  (which  is,  in  fact, 
the  Physiology  of  the  Mind),  to  take  special  note  of  the  €u:ttve  as 
distinguished  from  the  passive  state  of  recipiency  for  impressions 
which  are  brought  to  the  Sensorium,  i^hether  by  the  nerves  of  the 
external  or  by  those  of  the  internal  senses  (§  89) ;  in  virtue  of  which 
%ejix  our  AttfnUion  eitber  on  something  tliat  is  going  on  outside  us, 
or  on  something  that  is  going  on  vnthin  us,  instead  of  being 
affected  by  each  impression  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  strength. 
For  it  is  in  the  power  which  the  Will  possesses  over  the  direction 
of  this  active  recipiency,  or  Attention,  that  the  capacity  of  the  Kgo, 
alike   for   the    systematic    acquirement    of  Knowledge,    for    thf 
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eontrol  of  the  Passions  and  Emotions,  and  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Conduct,  mainlj  consists.  In  studying  the  working  of  the 
"  Mechanism  of  Thought  and  Feeling,'*  therefore,  wo  must  first  trace 
the  effect  of  Attention  on  each  principal  form  of  Mental  activity. 

117.  The  augmented  recipiency  of  the  Sensorium  for  some  partica* 
lar  kind  of  impression,  involves — apparently  as  its  direct  oonsequenor 
— a  proportionate  reduction,  or  even  an  entire  suspension,  of  its  reci- 
piency for  impressions  of  other  kinds.  The  Pliilosopher  who  is 
walking  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  may  have  his  attention  so 
completely  engrossed  hy  an  internal  '*  train  of  thought,'*  that  he 
takes  no  heed  whatever  of  what  is  going  on  around  him,  so  long  on 
this  does  not  interfere  with  his  onward  progress  ;  his  vision  having 
been  passively  exercised  merely  in  directing  his  Muscular  move- 
ments, and  none  of  its  impressions  having  gone  up  farther  than 
the  Sensorium,  the  activity  of  which  has  been  limited  for  the  time 
to  its  Cerebral  side. 

The  Writer  was  informed  by  Mr.  John  S.  Mill,  when  his  **  System  of 
Logic"  was  first  published,  that  he  had  thought-out  the  greator 
part  of  it  during  his  daily  walks  between  Kensington  and  the  India 
House ;  and  himself  more  than  once  met  Mr.  Mill  in  Cheapside,  at 
its  fullest  afternoon  tide,  threading  his  way  among  the  foot-pas- 
sengers with  which  its  narrow  pavement  was  crowded,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  so  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own  contemplations  that  he  would 
not  recognize  a  friend,  and  yet  not  jostling  his  fellows  or  coming  into 
collision  with  lamp- posts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Countrrman  who  comes  up  to  London 
for  the  first  time,  may  have  his  attention  so  atti-acted  by  the 
novelties  he  sees  at  every  step,  as  to  be  led  with  difficulty  to  discuss 
a  matter  of  business  with  the  friend  with  whom  he  is  walking.  But 
suppose  the  Philosopher's  course  to  be  checked  by  some  unusual 
obstruction,  —  such  as  a  procession,  or  a  street-accident, — the 
activity  of  his  Sensorium  is  diverted  from  its  Cerebral  (or  Intel- 
leciual)  to  its  Sentiatioual  side ;  in  other  words,  his  attention  is 
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given  to  what  is  passing  outside  himself,  rather  than  to  what  if 
passing  tvithin  himself;  his  train  of  thought  is  completely  in- 
terrupted ;  and  he  cannot  recover  it,  until  his  attention  is  no 
longer  occupied  by  the  difficulty  of  making  his  way  onward,  wliich 
has  temporarily  diverted  it  On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  tlie 
communication  which  the  Countryman  receives  from  his  friend, 
may  be  of  a  kind  so  powerfully  to  interest  him,  whether  pleasure- 
ably  or  painfully, — as,  for  example,  his  inheritance  of  a  fortune,  or 
the  success  of  a  commercial  speculation ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
serious  loss  of  property,  or  the  adverse  decision  of  a  law-suit, — 
that  from  the  moment  he  receives  the  news,  he  takes  no  note  of 
the  novelties  which  previously  attracted  him  so  strongly ;  but  gives 
his  whole  attention  to  the  particulars  which  his  friend  has  to  com- 
municate. 

118.  Now  this  state  of  active  aa  compared  with  'passive  recipiency, 
— of  Attention  as  compared  with  mere  Insouciance — ^may  be  either 
volitional  or  automatic;  that  is,  it  may  be  either  intentionally 
induced  by  an  act  of  the  Will,  or  it  may  be  produced  unintentumally 
by  the  powerful  attraction  which  the  object  (whether  externa!  or 
internal)  has  for  the  Ego.  Hence,  when  y^efx  our  Attention  on  a 
particular  object  by  a  determinate  act  of  our  own,  the  strength  of 
the  effort  required  to  do  so  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  some  otlier  object  Thus,  the  Student  who  is  eaniestly 
endeavouring  to  comprehend  a  passage  in  "  Prometheus,*'  or  to 
solve  a  Mathematical  problem,  may  have  his  attention  giievou^ly 
distracted  by  the  sound  of  a  neighbouring  piano,  which  wiU  xnake 
him  think  of  the  fair  one  who  is  playing  it,  or  of  the  beloved  object 
with  whom  he  last  waltzed  to  the  same  measure.  Here  the  Will 
may  do  its  very  utmost  to  keep  the  attention  fixed,  and  may  yet 
be  overmasteied  by  an  involuntary  attraction  too  potent  for  it ; 
just  as  if  a  powerful  electromagnet  w^cre  to  snatch  from  our 
hands  a  piece  of  iron  which  we  do  our  \ery  utmost  to  retiin 
within    our  grasp.      Or,   again,  wheA   *Hhe   thoughts  begin  to 
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wmniier'*  through  atigue  of  Bi*ain,  a  powerful  eflfort  of  the  Will 
may  be  needed  to  keep  them  fixed  ou  the  coiupletion  of  a  task 
which  the  £<;o  haa  determined  to  execute,  uatil  the  strongest 
Yolitiou  caa  no  longer  resist  the  imperious  demand  of  the  Physical 
nieciiauism  for  repose.  Yet  even  then,  the  attractiveness  of  some 
new  object  (the  coming-in,  for  example,  of  an  anxiously-desired 
book,  or  the  anexpected  arrival  of  a  friend  charged  with  important 
news)  shall  produce  not  only  a  complete  awakening  of  the  atteu- 
tioiiy  but  an  irresistible  diversion  of  it  into  a  new  channel. 

119.  The  power  of  the  WxlX  over  the  state  of  aUtniion  is  there- 
lore  not  unlimited ;  and  >  its  degree  varies  greatly  in  different 
uidividuals.  In  the  young  Ciiild,  as  among  the  lower  Animals, 
the  Attention  seems  purely  automcUie^  being  solely  determined  by 
the  cUtractweness  of  tlie  object;  and  the  diversion  of  it  from 
one  object  to  another  simply  depends  upon  the  relative  force  of  the 
two  attractions.  It  is  this  automatic  fixation  of  the  attention  ou 
the  Sense-impressions  received  from  the  external  world,  that 
enables  the  Infant  to  effect  that  marvellous  combination  of  visual 
and  tactile  perceptions,  which  guides  the  whole  subsequent  inter- 
pratatiou  of  its  phenomena  (§  167).  When  an  atti'active  object  is 
presented  to  it,  which  it  grasps  in  its  little  hands,  carries  to  its  lips, 
mnd  holds  at  different  distances,  earnestly  gazing  at  it  all  the 
while,  it  is  learning  a  most  valuable  lesson  ;  and  the  judicious 
Mother  or  Nurse  will  not  interrupt  this  process,  but  will  allow  the 
infant  to  go  on  with  its  examinatiDU  of  the  object  as  long  aa  it  is  so 
disposed. — During  the  earlier  stage  of  Childhood,  it  is  mainly  the 
attractiveness  which  the  changes  going  on  in  the  world  around 
liave  for  the  observing  faculties,  which  leads  to  the  emploj^ment  of 
tJiem  in  connection  x\  ith  Ideational  activity ;  the  child  wanting  to 
know  the  meaning  of  what  it  sees,  breaking  open  its  toys  to  find 
out  what  makes  them  move,  and  asking  the  ''  why  *'  of  everything 
that  excites  its  curiosity.  In  this  stiige,  it  is  of  great  importance 
thiit  the  child  should  be  led  to  liuiit  his  enquiries  to  some  om» 
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object,  uutil  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  he  caa 
leaiTi  of  its  characters ;  and  here  a  judiciously-devised  system  of 
'' object  lessons"  answers  the  double  purpose  of  communicatiiig 
information  and  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  fixity  of  the  attention, 
which,  at  fii-st  purely  automatic,  gradually  comes  to  be  under  I  be 
control  of  the  Ego. 

120.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  work  of  systematic  instruction  com- 
mences, other  influences  come  into  play.      It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Teacher  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  Pupil  upon  objects  which  may 
have  in  themselves  little  or  no  attraction  for  it ;  and  in  this  stage, 
the   direct  operation   of   motives  becomes  very  apparent      The 
*'  unconscious  influence  **  which  the  Parent  or  Nurse  has  acquired 
by  Habit  (§  290),  the  desire  of  approbation  or  reward,  or  the  fear  of 
pimishment,  fii'st  call  forth  the  efort  which  is  required  to  keep  the 
Attention  steadily  fixed,  even  for  a  short  time,  upon  some  un- 
attractive object,  and  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  a  new  toy  or  a 
game  of  play.     And  in  this  early  stage,  all  experience  shows  the 
advantage  of  moderating  this  eflbrt|  by   giving  to  the  object  to 
which  the  Attention  is  to  be  directed,  such  attractiveness  as  it  may 
be  capable  of,  and  by  not  requiring  the  attention  to  be  too  long 
sustained.     Thus  a  picture -alphabet,  with  jingling  rhymes,  will 
often  do  what  a  simpler  and  severei  method  of  "  teaching  the  child 
its  letters"  fails  to  accomplish  ;  and  the  '^ multiplication  table"  is 
much  sooner  acquired  by  being  put  into  rhyme  and  sung  in  the 
march  of  an  Infant-school,  than  when  presented  in  the  repulsive 
nakedness  of  2  x  2  =  4.     Those  ''  strong-minded "  Teachers  who 
object  to  these  modes  of  "  making  things  pleasant,'*  as  an  un- 
worthy and  undesirable  "  weakness,"  are  ignorant  that  in  this  stage 
of  the  child-mind,  the  Will — that  is,  the  power  of  self-couirol — u 
weak  ;  and  that  the  primary  object  of  Education  is  to  encourage 
and  strengthen,  not  to  repress,  tiuit  power.     Great  mistakes  are 
often  made  by  Parents  and  Teachei-s,  who,  being  ignorant  of  this 
fuudamental   fact   of   child- nature,   treat    as  wUfvlnen  what  ii 
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ki    reLility  just    the  contrary   of  Will-fullness;  being  the  direct 
ijusult  of  the  want  of  Volitional  control  over  the  automatic  activity 
of  the  Brain.     To  punish  a  child  for  the  want  of  obedience  which 
it  has  not  the  power  to  render,  is  to  inflict  an  injury  wliich  may 
almost  be  said  to  be   irreparable.     For   nothing  tends  so  much 
to  prevent  the  healtliful  development  of  the  Mtji-al  Sense,  as  the 
iiiiiictiou  of  punishment  which  the  child  feels  to  be  unjwst ;  and 
nothing  retards  the  acquirement  of  the  power  of  directing  the 
Intellectual  processes,  so  much  as  the  Emotional  disturbance  which 
the  feeling  of  injustice  provokes.      Hence  the  determination  often 
expressed  to  '*  break  the  will  **  of  an  obstinate  child  by  punish- 
ment, is  almost  certain  to  strengthen  these  reactionary  influences. 
Many  a  child  is  put  into  "  durance  vile  "  for  not  learning  '*  the 
little  busy  bee/'  who  simply  cannot  give  its  small  mind  to  the  task, 
whilst  disturbed  by  stem  commands  and  threats  of  yet  severer 
punishment  for  a  disobedience  it  cannot  help  \  when  a  suggestion 
kindly  and  skilfully  adapted  to  its  automatic  nature,  by  directing 
the  turbid  current  of  thouglit  and  feeling  into  a  smoother  channel, 
and  guiding  the  activity  which  it  does  not  attempt  to  oppose^  shall 
bring  about  the  desired  result,  to  the  surprise  alike  of  the  baffled 
teacher,  the  passionate  pupil,  and  the  perplexed  bystanders. 

121.  The  habit  of  Attention,  at  first  purely  automatic,  gradually 
beomes,  by  judicious  training,  in  great  degree  amenable  to  the 
Will  of  the  Teacher ;  who  encourages  it  by  the  auggestion  of 
appropriate  motives,  whilst  taking  care  not  to  overstrain  the 
child's  mind  by  too  long  dwelling  upon  one  object.  Even  at  a 
very  early  period,  there  will  be  found  marked  diflerences  among 
individuals,  as  to  their  power  of  sustained  attention  :  some  being 
distracted  by  every  passing  occurrence;  whilst  others  have  not 
much  difficulty  in  keeping  their  minds  fixed  upon  an  object,  for  a 
sufiicieut  length  of  time  to  enable  them  to  learn  all  that  the 
exercise  of  their  senses  can  teach  them ;  while  with  others,  again, 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  transference  of  their  attention  from  ou« 
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object  to  another,  so  that,  when  the  Teacher  thinks  that  the 
Pupirs  mind  is  being  exercised  on  B,  he  is  still  *' ruminating" 
upon  A.  And  thus  many  children  require  special  modificatiouf 
of  this  disciplinary  process ;  the  "  bird-witted  "  being  encouragod 
to  fix  their  attention,  whilst  those  in  whom  the  opposite  tendency 
predominates  should  be  exercised  in  mobilizing  it.  These  oppoisita 
tendencies  are  noticeable  in  after  life,  and  give. a  marked  direction 
to  the  Intellectual  character.  Many  a  "  dull "  boy  is  supposed  to 
be  stupid,  when  he  is  simply  introspective  ;  his  attention  being 
given  rather  to  the  ideas  which  are  passing  through  his  mind, 
than  to  what  is  going  on  around  him.  On  the  other  hand,  niany 
a  "  quick-witted  "  boy  gets  a  reputation  for  cleverness  which  he 
does  not  deserve ;  his  mind  being  keenly  alive  to  all  that  is 
passing  outside,  so  that  he  rapidly  takes-iu  new  impressions,  but 
loses  their  traces  as  quickly,  one  set  of  impressions  supei'sediug 
another  before  any  have  had  time  to  fix  themselves. 

122.  As  the  power  of  determinately  fixing  the  Attention  gains 
Bti*ength,  only  requiring  adequate  motives  for  its  exercise,  the 
influence  of  a  systtw.  of  discipline  by  which  each  individual  feels 
himself  borne  along  as  if  by  a  Fate,  still  more  that  of  an  Instructor 
possessing  a  strong  Will  guided  by  sound  judgment  (es;  ccially  when 
united  with  qualities  that  attract  the  affection,  as  well  as  command 
the  respect,  of  the  pupil,  §  290,  iii.),  greatly  aid  him  in  learning 
to  use  that  power.  As  Archbishop  Manning  has  truly  said  {CorUem" 
})orary  BevieWy  Feb.  1871),  **  During  the  earlier  period  of  our  lives, 
the  potentiality  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature  is  elicited 

and  educed  by  the  Will  of  others Our  *  plagiosng 

Orbilius'  did  for  our  bruin  in  boyhood,  what  our  developed  Will, 
when  we  could  wield  the  ferule,  did  for  it  in  after  life."  With  the 
general  progress  of  Mentjil  development,  the  direction  "of  the 
Attention  to  ideas  rather  than  to  sense-impressions,  which  was  at 
first  difficult,  becomes  more  and  more  easy  ;  its  coniinuotu  fixation 
upon  one  subject  becomes  so  coniplctely  liabitual,  that  it  is  often 
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easy  to  break  the  continuity  than  to  sustain  it ;  and  the  time 
at  last  arrives,  when  the  directum  of  that  Attention  is  given  by  the 
iudividuars  own  Will,  instead  of  by  the  will  of  another. 

123.  It  will  sci-ve  to  help  us  in  the  study  of  the  manner  in 
which  volitioual  Attention  operates  in  the  higlier  spheres  of 
Thought  and  Emotion,  if  we  fiist  study  its  action  in  the  reception 
of  Seuse-impressious.-^  When  we  wish  to  make  ourselves  thoroughly 
acquaiuted  with  a  Landscape  or  a  Picture,  we  intentionally  direct 
the  axes  of  our  eyes  to  each  part  of  it  successively,  and  study 
that  part  in  its  details  uutil  wo  have  formed  a  composite  concep- 
tion of  the  whole.  Whilst  we  do  this,  the  determinate  fixation  of 
the  Atteution  upon  any  one  part  weakens  the  impression  made 
by  all  the  rest;  so  that  of  what  lies  within  the  Visual  range 
at  any  one  moment,  nothing  is  distinctly  been,  except  the  limited 
spot  at  which  we  are  fixedly  looking.  Again,  the  practised 
Microscopist,  whilst  applying  one  of  his  eyes  to  his  instrument, 
and  determinately  giving  his  wiiole  Attention  to  the  visual  picture 
be  receives  through  it,  can  keep  his  other  eye  open,  without 
being  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  picture  of  the  objects  on  the 
table  which  must  be  formed  upon  its  retina,  but  which  he  does  not 
scfj  unless  their  brightness  should  make  him  perceive  them. — 
So  in  the  act  of  listening,  we  are  not  only  distinctly  conscious  of 
sounds  bo  fuint  that  they  would  not  excite  our  notice  but  for  the 
volitional  direction  of  the  Attention;  but  we  can  single  cut 
these  from  the  midst  of  others  by  a  determined  and  sustiiined 
effoi-t,  wliich  may  even  make  us  quite  unconscious  of  the  rest,  so 
long  as  that  effort  is  kept  up.  Thus,  a  person  with  a  practised 
**  musical  ear''  (as  it  is  commonly  but  erroneouslj'  termed,  it  being 
not  the  ear,  but  the  brairij  which  exerts  this  power),  whilst  listeuii>g 
to  a  piece  of  music  played  by  a  large  orcliesti*a,  can  single  out  any 
one  part  in  the  harmony,  and  follow  it  through  all  its  mazes ; 
or  can  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  weakest  instrument  in  the 
whole  bandy  and  follow  its  strain  through  the  whole  performances 
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And  ai:  experienced  Conductor  will  not  only  distinguish  when 
some  instrumentalist  is  playing  out  of  tune,  but  will  at  once  single 
out  the  offender  from  tiie  midst  of  a  numerous  band. 

]  24.  The  contrast  between  the  volitional  and  the  automaUe  stat«i 
of  Attention  is  particularly  well  shown  in  the  effects  of  painful 
impressions  on  the  Nervous  system.  It  is  well  known  that  such 
impressions  as  would  ordinarily  produce  severe  pain,  may  for  a 
time  be  completely  unfelt,  through  the  exclusive  direction  of  the 
Attention  elsewhere ;  and  this  direction  may  either  depend  (a) 
upon  the  determina  ion  of  the  £go,  or  (6)  upon  the  attractivenesi  of 
the  obfed,  or  {c,  d,  e,)  on  the  combination  of  both. 

a.  Thus,  before  the  introduction  of  Chloroform,  patients  sometimes 
went  through  severe  operations  without  giving  any  sign  of  pain, 
and  afterwards  declared  that  tliey  feU  none;  having  concentrated 
their  thoughts,  by  a  powerful  effort  of  abstraction,  on  some  subject 
which  held  them  engaged  throughout. 

b.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  Martyr  has  suffered  at  the  stake 
with  a  calm  serenity  that  he  declared  himself  to  have  no  diflculty 
in  maintaining ;  his  entranced  attention  being  so  engrossed  by  the 
beatific  visions  which  presented  themselves  to  his  enraptured  gase, 
that  the  burning  of  his  body  gave  him  no  pain  whatever. 

c.  Some  of  Bobert  Hairs  most  eloquent  discourses  were  poured 
forth  whilst  he  was  suffering  under  a  bodily  disorder  which  caused 
him  to  roll  in  agony  on  the  floor  when  he  de:>cended  from  the  pulpit ; 
3'et  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  irritation  of  his  nerves  by  the 
Calculus  which  shot  furth  its  jagged  points  through .  the  whole 
substance  of  his  kidney,  so  long  as  his  soul  continued  to  be  *'  pos- 
sessed "  by  the  great  subjects  on  which  a  powerful  effort  of  his  Will 
oiiginally  fixed  it. 

d.  Thu  Writer  has  himself  frequently  begun  a  lecture,  whilst  suffer- 
ing neuralgic  pain  so  severe  as  to  make  him  upprt-hend  that  he  would 
find  it  impossible  to  proceed ;  yet  no  sooner  has  he,  by  a  determined 
effort,  fairly  launched  himself  into  the  stream  of  thought,  than  he 
has  found  himself  continuously  borne  along  without  the  least  dLs- 
hactinn,  until  the  end  has  come,  and  the  attention  has  been  i-eleased, 
when  the  pam  has  recuiTud  with  a  force  that  has  over-mastered  ivU 
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resiatanoe,  making  him  wonder  how  he  oould  have  ever  ceased  to 
foul  it. 

e.  A  similar  experience  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  thus 
recorded  by  his  biographer :  —  **  John^  Ballautyne  (whom  Scott, 
while  sufTering  under  a  prolonged  and  painful  illness,  employed  ua 
his  amanuensis)  told  me  that  though  Scott  often  turned  himself  on 
his  pillow  with  a  groan  of  torment,  he  usually  continued  the  sentence 
in  the  same  breath  But  when  dialogue  of  peculiar  animation  waa 
in  progress,  spirit  seemed  to  triumph  altogether  over  matter, — he 
arose  from  his  couch,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  raising 
and  lowering  his  voice,  and  as  it  were  acting  the  parts.  It  was  in 
this  fashion  that  Scott  produced  the  far  greater  portion  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor, — the  whole  of  the  Legend  of  Montrose, — 
and  almost  the  whole  of  Ivanhoe.*'  —  [Lockharfa  Life  of  Scottf 
ehap.  zliy.)     See  also  (  352  a,  for  a  curious  sequel  to  the  foregoing. 

125.  These  facts  throw  considerable  light  upon  a  question  which 
Will  hereafter  come  to  be  considered,  whether  Cerebral  changes  by 
which  Intellectual  results  are  evolved  may  not  go  on  vdthaut  our 
cansciousnesis  (§  417).  For  there  are  Metaphysicians  who  fully  admit 
the  automatic  nature  of  the  operations  refeiTcd  to,  but  at  the  same 
time  assei-t  that^  as  they  are  truly  Mental^  we  cannot  be  really 
unco7uciou8  of  them,  but  merely  do  not  remember  them,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  the  occupation  of  our  attention  by  another  train 
of  thought,  or  of  the  severance  of  the  connection  between  our 
sleeping  and  our  waking  consciousness.  But  this  assertion  docs 
not  constitute  proof.  In  the  case  of  the  Physical  impressions 
that  produce  the  sense  of  pain,  we  have  ample  evidence  that  they 
muU  have  been  made;  and  the  only  question  is  as  to  their 
having  been  felL  "Did  Robert  Hall,  for  example,  revlXy  feel  the 
pain  which  ha  declared  that  he  did  Tiot  feel  1"  If  it  be  replied 
that  he  did,  but  that  he  did  not  rememl>er  it,  it  may  be  f  uilhcr 
inquired,  "What  is  the  evidence  of  his  having  felt  it?*  His 
eonsciousuess  and  memory  said  that  he  did  not ;  and  what  higher 
evideuoe  is  attaiuablc  1     No  doubt,  if  his  attention  had  been  for  a 
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moment  withdi*awn  from  the  subject  of  his  disconrse,  the  pointed 
Ciilculus  in  his  kidney  would  have  made  its  presence  most  distrestf- 
ingly  perceptible  ;  but  there  is  no  more  evidence  that  pain  was 
eoiiscioudy  felt^  tJwugh  not  remembered^  whilst  he  was  preaching, 
than  that  he  felt  it  when  a  large  dose  of  opium  procured  for  him 
the  refreshment  of  sound  sleep.  When  Damiens,  worn  out  bj  his 
protracted  sufferings,  slept  ou  the  rack  (§  471),  enjoying  a  remis- 
sion of  suffering  until  awoke  by  some  new  and  more  exquisite 
torture,  did  lye  Jed  h;B  pain?  It  would  be  a  mere  gratuitous 
assumption  to  say  that  he  muzt  have  felt  it,  because  the  oi^ganio 
condition  was  present  that  would  make  him  feel  it  if  he  were 
awake ;  since  the  presence  of  this  oi^nio  condition  goes  for 
nothing,  unless  there  be  a  receptive  condition  on  the  part  of  the 
Sensor! um.  And  there  seems  just  as  much  evidence  that  this 
receptivity  may  be  entirely  suspended  quoad  any  one  set  of  impi-es- 
sions  (whether  internal  or  external)  by  the  complete  engrossment  of 
Hu  attention  upon  another,  as  that  it  may  be  suspended  altogether 
in  Sleep  or  Coma  (see  §  488). 

126.  Now,  just  as  the  Organic  impressions  which  make  themselve? 
felt  in  /?«iw,  when  the  seusorium  is  receptive  of  them,  may  exist 
without  consciousness  if  the  sensorium  be  otherwise  engaged,  so  (it 
appears  to  the  Writer)  may  it  be  affirmed — and  on  precisely  the 
same  evidence — that  the  Organic  changes  which  are  concerned  in 
the  automatic  production  of  Thought,  and  of  which  we  become 
conscious  as  ideas  when  the  Sensorium  takes  cognizance  of  them, 
n.ny  go  on  unthout  consciousness  if  the  sensorium  be  otherwise 
engaged.  The  afTirmation  that  such  automatic  changes  cannot 
take  place  without  tlie  consciousness  of  them,  is,  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has  pointed  out  (§  418),  a  mere  petitio  principii ;  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  *'  survival"  of  those  older  notions  of  the 
essential  independence  of  Mind  ar.d  Body,  which  a  truly  philoso- 
phical Psychology  can  no  longer  accept  as  consistent  with  the 
fundamental  facts  of  oiur  composite  nature. 
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127.  It  is  to  the  habitual  direction  of  the  Attention  to  tome 
particular  kind  of  Scnse-inipressiona,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the 
increase  in  discriminative  power,  which  is  specially  remarkable  in 
the  ease  of  such  as  suffer  under  deprivation  of  otiier  Senses.  Thia 
is  most  fi^quently  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Touch,  which  may  be 
brought  by  practice  to  such  wonderful  acuteness,  that  some  blind 
persons  can  read  from  raised  print  not  much  larger  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  folio  Bible,  by  merely  passing  the  point  of  the  finger  along 
the  lines;  whilst  by  attending  to  minute  diffei*ences  which  ordinarily 
pass  entirely  unnoticed,  they  can  not  only  distinguish  persons  among 
whom  they  are  living,  but  can  also  i-ecognize  such  as  have  not 
been  near  them  for  months  or  even  years  previously,  by  the  mere 
contact  of  their  hands.  (l*hus  Laura  Bridgeman  unhesitatingly 
recognized  the  Writer's  brother,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  from  his 
previous  interview  with  her,  by  the  "  feel "  of  his  hand.)  It  is  well 
known  that  an  extraordinary  acutencss  of  Touch  is  possessed  by 
the  weavers  of  the  finest  of  those  textile  fabrics  for  which  India  is 
celebmted ;  and  as  this  manufacture,  like  others,  is  handed  down 
in  the  same  families,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  a 
special  aptitude  for  it,  originally  acquired  by  the  experience  of  the 
individual,  may  be  transmitted  hereditarily  with  progressive  im- 
provement— The  like  improvement  is  also  occasionally  noticed  in 
regard  to  the  Smell,  which  may  acquire  an  acuteness  rivalling  that 
of  the  lower  animals ;  and  this  not  only  in  the  blind,  but  among 
races  of  Men  whose  existence  depends  upon  such  discriminative 
f  iwer.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Humboldt  that  the  Peruvian  Indians 
in  the  darkest  night  can  not  merely  perceive  through  their  scent 
the  approach  of  a  stranger  whilst  yet  far  distant,  but  can  say 
whetiter  he  is  an  Indian,  European,  or  Negro.  And  it  is  said  that 
the  Arabs  of  the  Sahara  can  recognise  the  smell  of  a  fire  thirty  or 
forty  miles  distant. — In  the  sjinie  manner,  the  sense  of  Taste  may 
be  trained  to  the  recognition  of  diflfciences  which  would  ordinaiily 
pass  unnoticed  ;  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  Wine- taster 
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who  can  tell  the  vineyard  by  which  any  particular  choice  wine 
yielded,  and  the  year  of  the  vintage  which  produced  it  \  a  not  less 
striking  case  being  furnished  by  the  Tea- taster,  the  delicacy  of 
whose  sense  is  siiid  to  be  seldom  preserved  for  more  than  a  few 
yenrH. — The  ftimiliar  case  of  the  Seaman  who  makes  out  the  dis- 
tinct '*  loom  of  the  land,"  where  a  landsman  can  discern  nothing  but 
an  indefinite  haze  above  the  horizon-line^  illustrates  the  improve- 
ment in  the  Visual  sense  of  individuals,  which  arises  from  the 
habitual  direction  of  the  Attention. to  a  paiticular  class  of  impres- 
sions. But  the  possession  of  this  faculty,  also,  seems  occasionally 
to  l)e  an  attribute  of  Race  ;  the  power  of  descrying  objects  at  vast 
distances  being  (it  is  asserted)  hereditarily  possessed  by  the 
.Mo  gols  of  Northern  Asia  and  the  Hottentots  of  Southern  Africa, 
both  of  which  races  habitually  dwell  on  vast  pliiins,  that  seem  to 
stretch  without  limit  in  every  direction.  As  no  dweller  among 
them  seems  able  to  acquire  the  same  visual  power  by  any  amount 
of  individual  experience,  and  as  even  half-breeds  do  not  possess 
the  aptitude  in  a  degree  by  any  means  equal  to  that  which  chaiuc- 
terizes  the  men  of  pure  race,  it  seems  probable  that,  as  in  the  cases 
already  referred  to,  the  power  acquired  by  habitual  Attention  in 
the  first  iustiiuce  has  become  fixedly  hereditary,  improving  with 
habitual  use  in  successive  genemtions. 

128.  Whilst,  however,  we  give  full  credit  to  the  cumulative  effect  of 
Hereditary  transmission,  in  cases  in  which  the  same  habit  is  kept 
up  by  force  of  circumstances  through  successive  generations,  there 
is  adequate  evidence  that  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  dis- 
criminative power  of  individuals  may  be  brought  about  by  the  con- 
cent7\ition  of  the  Attention  upon  the  Sensorial  impression  received 
through  the  organ  of  sense,  rather  than  upon  an  improvemcni 
produced  by  practice  in  the  organ  itself.  For  the  same  ezaltati(»n 
often  shows  itself  without  any  practice  at  all,  in  that  curious  form 
of  Somnambulism  (natural  or  induced),  in  which  the  Attention 
is  entirely  engrossed  by  the  particular  tliought  or  feeling  whioli 
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may  be  before  the  consciousness  at  the  moment  (§§  494,  498). 
And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  exaltation  should  show 
itself  especially  in  the  mnKvJLar  senses  to  the  indications  of  which 
we    ordinarily  give  very  little  heed.     Thus,  the  Writer  has  re- 
peatedly seen  Hypnotized  patients  write  with  the  most  pcifeot 
regularity,  when  an  opaque  screen*  was  interposed  between  tiieir 
eyes  and  the  paper ;  the  lines  being  equidistant  and  parallel,  and 
the  words  at  a  regular  distance  from  each  other.     He  has  seen« 
too,  an   algebmical  problem   thus   worked  out,  with   a  neatness 
which  oould  not  have  been  exceeded  in  the  waking  state. — But 
the  most  curious  proof  of  the  exaltation  of  this  Muscular  sense, 
which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  Somnambule  that  ezacC  appre- 
ciation of  distance  and  relative  position  for  which  we  ordinarily 
trust  to  our  Vision  (§  192),  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  writer  will  sometimes  carry  back  his  pen  or  pencil  to  dot  an  % 
or  cross  a  t,  or  to  make  a  correction  in  a  letter  or  word.    Mr.  Braid 
had  one  patient  (in  whom  the  sense  of  Smell  also  was  remarkably 
exalted,  §  498),  who  could  thus  go  back  and  correct  with  accumcy 
the  writing  on  a  whole  page  of  note-paper ;  but  if  the  paper  was 
moved  from  the  position  it  had  previously  occupied  on  the  table, 
all  the  corrections  were  on  the  vfrang  points  of  the  paper  as 
regarded  the  then  place  of  the  writing,  though  on  the  right  points 
as  regarded  its  previous  place.     Sometimes,  however,  he  took  a 
fresh  departure  (to  use  a  nautical  phrase)  from  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer  of  the  paper ;  and  all  his  corrections  were  then  made 
in  their  riglU  position,  notwithstanding  the  displacement  of  the 
paper.     "  This,''  says  Mr.  Braid,  '*  I  once  saw  him  do,  even  to  the 
double-dotting  a  vowel  in  a  German  word  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 

*  This  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  test  tlian  bandaging  the  eyes.  It  i  impoasilHe 
to  see  throagh  a  slate,  a  music  book,  or  a  piece  of  pasteboard ;  bat  those  who 
have  carefully  experimented  on  th9  asserted  clah-voyanct  of  Mesmerized 
"subjoctB,"  know  well  that  the  be^t-arranged  bandage:  may  be  shifted,  by  tho 
working  of  the  musdbs  of  the  face,  sufficiently  to  ,  ermit  the  use  of  the  lyes  in 
dinctioiia. 
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page,  a  feat  which  greatly  astonished  his  German  master,  who 
present  at  the  tima" 
!»  129.  The  effects  of  Attention  in  either  augmenting  or  dimiuish- 

iug  the  intensity  of  Sensations,  are  manifested,  not  only  in  regard 
to  those  which  are  excited  by  external  Impressions,  but  also  in 
respect  to  those  which  originate  within  the  body.  Every  one  is  aware 
how  ditHcult  it  is  to  remain  perfectly  at  rest,  especially  when  them 
is  a  particular  motive  for  doing  so,  and  when  the  attention  is  strongly 
directed  to  the  object.  This  is  experienced  whilst  a  Photographio 
likeness  is  being  taken,  even  when  the  position  is  chosen  by  the 
individual,  and  a  support  is  adapted  to  assist  him  in  retaining  it ; 
and  it  fs  still  more  strongly  felt  by  the  performera  in  "  Tableaux 
Vivans,"  who  cannot  keep  up  the  effort  for  more  than  three  or 
four  minutes. — On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Attention  is  strongly 
directed  to  an  entirely  different  object  (as,  for  example,  in 
listening  to  an  eloquent  sermon  or  an  interesting  lecture),  the 
body  may  remain  perfectly  motionless  for  a  much  longer 
period,  the  Sense-impressions  whicb  would  otherwisa  have 
ihduced  the  individual  to  change  his  position,  not  being  felt; 
wliile  no  sooner  is  the  discourse  ended,  than  a  simultaneous 
movement  of  the  whole  audience  takes  place,  every  one  then 
becoming  conscious  of  some  discomfoit,  which  he  seeks  to 
relieve.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Respira- 
tory sense:  for  it  may  generally  be  observed  that  the  usuid 
reflex  movements  do  not  suffice  for  the  perfect  aSration  of 
the  blood,  and  that  a  more  prolonged  inspii*ation,  prompted  by 
an  uneasy  feeling,  takes  place  at  intervals;  but  under  such 
circumstances  as  those  just  alluded  to,  this  feeling  is  not  ex- 
perienced until  the  Attention  ceases  to  be  engaged  by  a  more 
powerful  stimulus,  and  then  it  manifests  itself  by  the  deep 
inspirations  which  accompany,  in  almost  every  individual,  the 
geuenil  movement  of  the  body. — Sensations  may  even  be  called 
into  existence,  as  Sir  H.  Holland  has  pointed  out,  by  the  detein 
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minate  direction    of  the  Attention  to  particular  parts  of  the 
body : 

a.  '*  The  Attention  hy  an  effort  of  Will  concentrated  on  the  sonio- 
rinm,  creates  certain  yague  feelings  of  tension  and  uneasineBS, 
caused  posbibly  by  some  chiinge  iu  the  circulation  of  the  part; 
though  it  may  be  an  effect,  howeyer  difficult  to  conceive,  on 
the  nonroujB  system  itself.  Persistence  in  this  effort,  whi<ih  ii 
seldom  indeed  possible  beyond  a  short  time  without  confusion,  pro- 
duces results  of  much  more  complex  nature,  and  scarcely  to  be  defined 
by  any  common  terms  of  langua<;e."  **  Stimulated  attention  will 
frequently  give  a  local  sense  of  arterial  pulsation  where  not  previously 
felt,  and  create  or  augment  those  singing  and  rushing  noises  in  the 
ears,  which  probably  depend  on  the  circulation  through  the  capillary 
vweels.'*  "  A  similar  concentration  of  consciousness  on  the  region 
of  the  etomach,  creates  in  this  part  a  sense  of  weight,  oppression,  or 
other  less  definite  uneasiness ;  and,  when  the  stomach  is  full,  appears 
greatly  to  disturb  the  due  digt^Ktion  of  the  food."  The  state  and 
action  of  the  hladder  and  the  bowels  are  much  influenced  hy  the 
same  cause.  A  peculiar  sense  of  weight  and  restlessness  approaching 
to  cramp,  is  felt  in  a  limb  to  which  the  attention  is  particularly 
directed.  So,  again,  if  the  attention  be  steadily  directed  to  almost 
any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  some  feeling  of  itching,  cree{>ing, 
or  tickling  will  soon  be  experienced.— {CAr(p^«  on  Mental  FhysioUtfjy^ 
pp.  18—24.) 

Evidence  will  hereafter  be  adduced,  that  this  direction  of  the 
Attention  changes  the  local  action  of  the  part ;  bo  that,  if 
habitually  maintained,  it  may  produce  important  moditications  in 
its  Nutrition.  In  this  way  it  often  happens  that  a  real  malady 
supervenes  upon  the  fancied  ailments  of  those,  in  whom  the  want 
of  healthful  occupation  for  the  mind  leaves  it  free  to  dwell  upon 
ite  own  Sensations ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strong  expe> 
tatton  of  benefit  from  a  particular  mode  of  treatment,  will  often 
cure  diseases  that  involve  serious  organic  change  (Chap.  XIX.). 
Hence  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  cases  just  cited,  as  in  others 
to  be  presently  noticed  (§  140),  the  Sensations  really  originatQ 
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in  an  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the  part  to  which  they  are 
referred. 

130.  The  difiPerenoe  between  volitional  and  automatic  Attention, 
again,  is  well  shown  by  the  difference  between  an  observant  and 
on  unobservant  person ;  still  more  by  the  phenomena  of  that 
state  which  is  strangely  misnamed  *^  absence  of  mmd.**  One  man  is 
designated  as  observant,  whose  Will  prevents  his  attention  from 
bein^  so  far  enchained  by  the  attractiveness  of  any  one  oVvjoct, 
whether  a  Sense- perception  or  an  internal  train  of  Thought,  as  to 
i]\terfcre  with  the  recei>tion  of  other  impressions ;  whilst  another  is 
spoken  of  as  unobservant^  who,  by  allowing  his  attention  to 
remain  engrossed  by  one  object^  whether  a  Sense-perception  or  a 
train  of  Thought,  is  kept  from  bestowing  a  legitimate  share  of  it 
upon  the  other  impressions  which  he  receives  through  either  his 
external  or  his  internal  senses.  The  state  of  Abstraction  is  only 
an  intensified  condition  of  this  last  form  of  exclusive  un-volitioual 
attention  (§  445). 

131.  The  effect  of  Attention  in  the  limitation  and  intensification 
of  our  external  sense-impressions,  is  exerted  also  upon  those  Cerebr.il 
operations  of  which  we  become  conscious  as  states  of  Thought  and 
£motion,  and  which  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  as  internal 
sense-impressions.  For  these,  like  the  preceding,  may  excite  no 
more  than  a  passive  cognizance  of  them  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  attention  may  be  actively  directed  to  them.  And  the  result  of 
this  direction  is  similar:  for  the  Mental  state,  of  whatever  nature  it 
may  be,  upon  which  the  attention  is  fixed,  becomes  intensified  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  exclude  for  the  time  the  cognizance  of  othsr 
impressions  ;  whilst  it  acc^uires  a  special  power  of  suggesting  other 
Mental  states. — This  direction  of  the  attention  to  states  of  CerebnU 
HCtivity,  may,  like  its  direction  to  impressions  received  through  tiio 
organs  of  Sense,  be  either  automatic  or  volitional.  When  it  is 
automatic,  tiie  Mind  is  engrossed  for  the  time  by  some  Idea  or 
Kmotion,  in  virtue  of  -the  iuteusity  with  which  it  has  been  called 
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upy  or  of  the  peculiar  hold  which  it  has  upon  our  nature ;  and  it 
may  remain  thus  fixed,  until  this  Mental  state  shall  have  given-rise 
to  some  other,  or  shall  have  expended  its  force  in  bodily  action,  or 
until  the  attention  has  been  determinately  detached  from  it  by  an 
exertion  of  the  Will.  But  volitional  Attention  consists  in  the 
fisatioQ  of  the  Mental  ease,  by  a  purposive  effort,  upon  some  single 
btate,  or  on  some  class  of  Ideas  or  Feelings,  which  the  Ego  dcislres 
to  make  the  special  object  of  his  contemplation ;  and  it  is  by  means 
o^iKiHielecUng  power,  and  of  the  tendency  of  the  Mental  state  thus 
intensified  to  call-forth  other  states  with  which  it  has  pre-formed 
links  of  association,  that  the  Will  acquires  that  directing  power  over 
the  current  of  Thought  and  Feeling,  which  characterizes  the  fully 
developed  Man  (§§  25-28). — Thus  it  is  in  the  degree  of  Attention 
which  we  bestow  upon  certain  classes  of  Ideas  presented  to  us  by 
suggestion,  that  our  power  of  determinately  vxing  our  Minds  in 
any  particular  mode  consists ;  and  hence  we  see  the  fundamen- 
tal importance  of  early  learning  to  fix  our  attention,  and  to  resist 
all  influences  which  would  tend  to  distract  it  And  this  is  essen- 
tial, not  merely  to  the  advantageous  employment  of  our  Intellec- 
tual powers  in  the  acquirement  of  Knowledge,  but  also  to  the  due 
regulation  of  our  Emotional  nature  :  for  it  is  by  fixing  the  Atten- 
tion upon  those  stutes  of  feeling  which  we  desire  to  intensify, 
and,  conversely,  by  withdrawing  it  from  those  we  desire  to  repress 
(which  is  most  easily  effected  by  choosing  some  oilier  object  that 
exercises  a  healthful  attraction  for  us),  that  we  ctm  encourage 
the  growth  of  what  we  recognize  as  worthy,  and  ctxn  keep  in 
check  what  we  know  to  be  wrong  or  undesirable. — This  part  of  the 
inbject  will  be  more  fully  treated  hereafter  (Chaps.  YI  — TX). 


aUFfER    IV. 

OF  8BNBATI0N. 

133.  Sensation  is  tLat  primary  change  in  the  conditioD  of  the 
Oou9oii3us  Ego^*  which  results  from  some  change  in  the  Nonrtgo  or 
External  World, — this  last  term  including  the  Bodily  oiganism 
itself ;  for  it  is  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  certain  part  of 
the  Nervous  apparatus,  that  the  change  in  the  Non-ego  is  enabled 
to  affect  the  Ego.  A  physical  unpression  made  upon  an  afferent 
nerve,  is  propagated  by  it  to  its  Ganglionic  centre  forming  part  of 
the  Seniori'im ;  and  according  to  the  particular  centre  which  is 
thus  affected,  will  be  the  natiu-e  of  the  Sensation  produced.  Thus 
impressions '  on  the  Olfactive,  Optic,  or  Auditory  nerves  excite 
sensations  of  Smdl,  Sight,  or  Hearing,  in  virtue  of  their  trans- 
mission to  the  Olfactive,  Optic,  or  Auditory  ganglia  respectively. 
This  Is  proved  by  the  fact  that  similar  Impressions  will  produce 
entirely  diverse  Sensations,  according  as  they  are  made  on  one  or 
another  of  the  nerves  of  Sense.  Electric  stimulation  does  this 
most  effectively,  producing  in  each  Sensory  nerve  the  change  which 
is  necessary  to  call  forth  the  pailicular  affection  of  the  Conscious- 
ness to  wliich  it  miuitstcrs ;  so  that,  by  proper  management,  the 
Ego  may  be  made  conscious  at  the.  same  time  of  flashes  3f  light,  of 
distinct  sounds,  of  a  phosphoric  odour,  of  a  peculiar  taste,  and  of  a 
fncling  of  pricking,  all  excited  by  the  same  stimulus,  the  effects  of 
which  are  modified  by  the  respective  peculiarities  of  the  instra* 

*  8om«  Physiologists,  it  is  true,  have  spoken  of  Semation  ioithout  Conteiout* 
nt»y  :  bat  it  seems  very  deblrablc,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  accuracy,  to  limit 
the  apijticatlon  of  the  word  to  the  mental  change  ;  especially  since  the  term 
' '  impression  "  serves  to  designate  that  change  in  the  state  of  the  Nervous 
systenit  ^hich  is  its  immediiite  antecedent. 
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Dients  through  which  it  operates.  So  pressure,  which  produces 
through  the  nerves  of  common  Sensation  the  feeling  of  restBtance, 
18  well  Imown  to  occasion,  when  exerted  on  the  Eye,  the  sensation 
<tf  light  and  colours ;  and  when  made  with  some  violence  on  the 
Eur,  to  produce  a  ringing  sound.  It  is  not  so  ea^  to  excite  seusnr 
tions  of  Taste  and  Smell  by  mechanical  irritation ;  and  yet,  as  waA 
shown  by  Dr.  Baly,  a  sharp  light  tap  on  the  papillte  of  the  tongue 
excites  a  Taste  which  is  sometimes  acid,  sometimes  saline.  The 
sense  of  nausea  may  be  easily  produced,  as  is  familiarly  known,  by 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  fauces. — ^But  although  there  are  some 
stimuli  which  can  produce  seusory  impressions  on  all  the  nerves  of 
Sense,  those  to  which  any  one  is  specially  fitted  to  respond,  produce 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  rest.  Thus  the  Ear  cannot  distinguish 
the  slightest  difference  between  a  luminous  and  a  dark  object.  A 
tuning-fork,  which,  when  laid  upon  the  £^  whilst  yibratiug,  pro- 
duces a  distinct  musical  tone,  excites  no  other  sensation  when 
placed  upon  the  Eye,  than  a  slight  jarring  feeling,  which  is  a  modi- 
fication of  common  not  of  visual  sensation.  The  most  delicjite 
Touch  cannot  distinguish  a  substance  which  is  sweet  to  the  Taste, 
from  one  which  is  bitter ;  nor  can  the  Tajste  (if  the  communication 
between  the  mouth  and  the  nose  be  cutoff)  perceive  anything 
peculiar  in  the  most  strongly  odorous  bodies. — it  may  hence 
be  inferred  that  no  nerve  of  special  Sense  can  take-on  the  function 
of  another,  any  more  than  it  can  minister  to  common  Sensation 
(§  38). 

133.  The  first  stage  in  the  Mental  operation  excited  by  a  Sense- 
impression,  is  the  localization  of  the  Sensation  ;  and  this  is  clcarlj 
an  auicmatic  action,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
oeilaiuty  whether  it  is  primary  or  secondary ,  a  congenital  Intjiium^ 
or  nn  acquired  Instinct,  The  latter  view  is  perhaps  the  more  pro* 
bable ;  for  though  the  young  Infant  ones  when  it  feels  pain,  it  dc»e8 
not  show  by  any  sign  that  it  refers  that  pain  :o  any  particular 
■eat ;  and  we  ourselves  often  wake  out  of  ^deep  with  a  feeling  o^ 
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di8Coinfoi*t  or  distress,  which  we  are  not  at  first  sufHciently 
wide-awake  to  refer  to  a  local  origin.  Yet  the  fuUy-develtiped 
Consciousness  unhesitatingly  refers  Sense-impressions  to  the 
origins  of  the  nerves  that  convey  them  to  the  Sensorium ;  those  ci 
any  special  Seu^  to  the  particular  organ  of  that  sense,  and  thoso 
of  common  Sensation  to  the  part  in  which  the  aifercnt  nerve- 
trunks  have  their  roots.  There  is,  as  Professor  Huxley  has  phrased 
it,  ''an  extradition  of  that  consciousness  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
Brain,  to  a  definite  point  of  the  body  ;  which  takes  place  without 
our  volition,  and  may  give  rise  to  ideas  which  are  contrary  to 
fact."  Thus  after  amputations,  the  patients  are  for  some  time 
affected  with  sensations  (probably  excited  by  irritation  at  the  cut 
ends  of  the  nerves),  which  they  refer  to  the  fingers  or  toes  of  the 
lost  limbs ;  and  flashes  of  light  are  often  experienced  when  the  Eye 
has  been  completely  extirpated,  as  also  when  its  structure  has  been 
destroyed  by  disease.  The  effects  of  the  Taliacotian  operation 
afford  a  curiously-illustrative  example  of  this  principle  ;  for  imtil 
the  flap  of  skin  from  which  the  new  nose  is  formed,  obtains  vascular 
and  nervous  connections  in  its  changed  situation,  the  sensation 
produced  by  touching  it  is  referred  to  the  forehead. 

134.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  Sensations  are  referred 
to  parts  quite  remote  from  those  on  which  the  impressions  are 
made  that  give  rise  to  them.  Thus,  disease  of  the  hip-joint  is  often 
first  indicated  by  pain  in  the  knee  ;  various  disorders  of  the  liver 
occasion  pain  under  the  left  scapula ;  attention  is  often  drawn  to 
disease  of  the  heart  by  shooting  pains  along  the  arms ;  the  sense 
of  nausea  is  more  commonly  excited  by  conditions  of  the  stomach, 
than  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  nauseating  substance  with  the 
tongue  or  fauces ;  the  sudden  introduction  of  ice  into  the  stomach 
will  cause  intense  pain  in  the  supra -<;rbital  region ;  and  the  same 
pain  is  frequently  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  acid  in  the 
stomach,  and  may  be  very  quickly  relieved  by  its  neutralization 
with  an  alkali.     It  will  be  seen  that  in  most  of  these  cases,  it  la 
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impoBsible  to  refer  the  sensations  to  any  direct  nervous  connection 
with  the  parts  on  which  the  impressions  are  made  ;  and  they  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise  accounted-for,  than  by  supposing  that  these 
impressions  produce  Sensorial  changes,  which  are  referred  to  other 
|Murts  in  virtue  of  some  central  track  of  communication  with  them, 
Analogous  to  that  through  which  reflex  movements  are  excited. 
There  are  circumstances,  indeed,  which  seem  to  render  it  not  im- 
probable, that  just  as  the  impression  brought  by  the  afferent 
nerves  to  the  central  organs,  calls  forth  a  reflex  Motion  by  exciting 
the  nerve-force  of  a  motor  nerve,  it  may  produce  a  reflex  Sensa- 
tion by  a  like  excitation  of  a  sensory  nerve.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
after  a  long  continuance  of  some  of  these  reflex  sensations, 
the  oi^gans  to  which  they  are  referred  oflen  themselves  become 
diseased,  although  previously  quite  healthy ;  this  perversion  of 
their  normal  action  being  not  improbably  due  to  that  habitual 
direction  of  the  Attention  to  the  part,  which  is  prompted  by  the 
habitual  Sensation  (§  129). 

135.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (§  41)  that,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Sensations,  each  part  of  the  Nervous  apparatus  must  be 
in  a  state  of  activity,  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  con- 
stant Circulation  of  blood  ; — this  being  specially  needed  at  what 
may  be  considered  the  origins  of  the  Sensory  nerves  in  the  general 
surface  of  the  Skin  and  in  the  oigans  of  special  Sense,  and  at 
their  terminatians  in  the  Ganglionic  centres.  An  enfeeblemcnt  of 
the  circulation  where  impressions  are  first  received^  diminishes 
their  strength,  as  we  see  in  the  numbness  produced  by  an  obstruc- 
tion  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  maiu  artery  of  a  limb  ;  and  * 
8  like  enfeeblemcnt  of  the  circulation  in  the  Ganglionic  centre 
through  the  instrumentality  of  which  we  are  rendered  conscious  of 
the  physical  impression,  produces  a  corresponding  torpor  of  Sensi- 
bility. The  local  action  of  Cold,  in  like  manner,  pro  luces  numb- 
aess,  not  only  by  retarding  the  blood-circulation,  but  also  (it  would 

appear)  by  directly  lowering  the  conducting  power  of  the  Nervt 
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itself;  for  if  cold  be  applied  to  an  afferent  nerve-trunk  in  itscourKf 
complete  insensibility  is  produced  in  all  the  parts  from  which  it 
receives  fibres.  So,  local  ancestliesia  or  want  of  sensibility  may  be 
pioduced  by  the  action  of  Ether  or  Chloroform  on  the  nerves  of 
the  part. — On  the  other  hand,  in  that  first  stage  of  local  Infirun- 
mat  ion  in  which  the  capillary  circulation  is  unduly  active,  jjnd  the 
heat  of  the  part  is  augmented,  there  is  an  unusual  susceptibility, 
or  "  tenderness,'"  which  renders  ordinary  impressions  productive  of 
pain. 

136.  The  like  diminution  or  exaltation  of  Sensibility  may  arise 
from  states  of  the  Sensorium.  Thus  in  Sleep  there  is  a  want  of 
receptivity  for  ordhiary  Sense-impressions ;  though  extraordinary 
impressions  will  make  themselves  felt,  recalling  the  sleeper  to 
consciousness.  In  the  profound  Coma  of  apoplexy  or  of  narco- 
tism, on  the  other  hand,  complete  suspension  of  Sensorial  activity 
is  produced,  in  the  one  case  by  continued  pressure  within  the 
skull  (which  probably  acts  by  disturbing  the  circulation),  in  the 
other  by  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  on  the  nerve-sub- 
stance; whilst  the  torpor  which  is  produced  by  continued  exposure 
to  severe  Cold,  is  attributable  to  the  congestion  of  the  veins  of  the 
brain,  which  results  from  the  contraction  called-forth  by  the 
cold  in  the  vessels  of  the  general  surface  of  the  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  states  of  general  exaltation  of  Sensibility, 
which  obviously  depend  upon  affections  of  the  Sensorial  centres. 
Thus  the  first  stage  of  Inflammation  of  the  Brain  is  characterized 
by  an  extreme  susceptibility  of  this  kind ;  the  most  ordinary 
impressions  of  light,  sound,  &c.,  giving  rise  to  sensations  of 
unbearable  violence.  The  presence  of  certain  poisons,  as  lead,  in 
I  ho  blood,  sometimes  induces  the  condition  termed  hypera'dhedny  or 
excessive  sensibility ;  though  it  more  commonly  induces  loc^il 
ancest/iesia,  or  want  of  sensibility. — In  all  these  cases  it  is  perfectly 
clear  to  the  Physiologist,  that  the  degree  in  which  Sensations  are 
felt^  entirely  depends  upon  the  C'>ndition  of  the  Mechanism  by 
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the  instrumentality  of  which  Physical  ImpressionH  are  received 
and  are  translated  into  states  of  Consciousness. 

137.  It  is  no  less  certain,  however,  that  the  intensity  of 
Sensations  is  greatly  affected  by  the  degree  in  which  the  recipient 
Mind  is  directed  towards  them;  and  this  may  operate  in  regard 
either  to  Sensory  impressions  generally,  or  to  those  of  somw 
particular  class.  Of  the  former  wo  have  a  characteristic  example 
in  what  is  known  as  the  hysterical  condition;  in  which  the 
patient's  Attention  is  so  fixed  upon  her  own  bodily  state,  that  the 
most  trivial  impressions  are  magnified  into  severe  pains ;  while 
there  is  often  such  an  extraordinary  acuteness  to  sounds,  that  she 
overhears  a  conversation  carried-on  in  an  undertone  in  an  adjoining 
room,  or  (as  in  a  case  known  to  the  Writer)  in  a  room  on  the  second 
floor  beneath.  There  is  here,  doubtless,  a  peculiar  Physical 
susceptibility  to  Nervous  impressions,  which  is  to  a  certain  degree 
remediable  by  medical  treatment ;  but  much  depends  upon  the 
diversion  of  the  patient's  Attention  from  her  own  fancied  ailments ; 
and  we  here  see  the  impoi-tance  of  the  «c//'-determining  power  of 
the  Will,  which,  if  duly  exercised,  can  substitute  a  healthful  direc- 
tion of  the  Mental  activity,  for  the  morbid  imaginings  to  which  the 
patient  has  previously  yielded  herself.* — The  tniusition  is  easy 
from  the  cases  in  which  there  is  an  exaggeration  of  real  Sensations, 
to  those  in  which  there  is  an  actual  production  of  sensations 
not  originating  in  any  external  impressions^  by  an  expectation 
generated  in  the  Mind  itself  (§  147). 

138.  The  vividness  of  Sensations  usually  depends  ratliei  on  the 
degree   of  diange  which   they  produce  in  the  system,  than   on 

•  This  condition  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Females ;  although,  from  thv 
gieater  impressibility  of  the  Nervous  system,  and  the  lower  development  of 
Volitionpi  power,  by  which  the  Sex  is  ordinarily  characterized,  it  is  more  coTumiMi 
Among  them  than  in  males.  It  is  often  fostered,  from  a  very  early  date,  by  the 
habit  in  which  injudicious  Parents  and  Nurses  indulge,  of  Jixiny  the  Cliild'i 
tiicntion  on  any  little  hurt  or  ache,  instead  of  wiUutrawintj  it  by  ihe  counttt' 
sttiiiction  of  some  object  of  interest.    (See  §  2G9.) 
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the  ah9oluU  amount  of  the  impressing  force ;  and  this  is  the  oaae 
with  regard  alike  to  special  and  to  ordinary  sensations.  Thus, 
our  sensations  of  Heat  and  Cold  are  entirely  governed  by  the 
previous  condition  of  the  parts  affected ;  as  is  shown  by  the 
well-known  experinaent  of  putting  one  hand  into  hot  water,  the 
i>iher  \Qto  cold,  and  then  transfeiring  both  into  tepid  water,  whiob 
will  seem  cool  to  one  hand,  and  ivarm  to  the  other.  Every  one 
knows,  too,  how  much  more  we  are  affected  by  a  warm  day  at 
the  commencement  of  summer,  than  by  an  equally  hot  day 
later  in  the  season*  The  same  is  the  ease  in  regard  to  Light 
and  Sound,  Smell  and  Taste.  A  peraon  going  out  of  a  totally 
dark  room  into  one  moderately  bright,  is  for  the  time  painfully 
impressed  by  the  light,  but  soon  becomes  habituated  to  it ;  whilst 
another,  who  enters  it  from  a  room  brilliantly  illuminated,  will 
consider  it  dark  and  gloomy.  Those  who  are  constantly  exposed 
to  very  loud  noises,  become  almost  unconscious  of  them,  and  are 
even  undisturbed  by  them  in  illness  ;  and  the  medical  student  well 
knows  that  even  the  effluvia  of  the  dissecting-room  tu'e  not  per- 
ceived, when  the  Sensorium  has  been  habituated  to  impressions 
they  produce :  although  an  intermission  of  sufficient  length  would, 
in  cither  instance,  occasion  a  renewal  of  the  first  unpleas«mt  feelings, 
when  the  individual  is  again  subjected  to  the  impression. — Thus 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Sensorial  changes  of  frequent 
occurrence,  produce  a  modification  in  the  nutrition  of  the  Sen- 
sorium itself,  which ^rows-to  them,  as  it  were,  just  as  the  Nervous 
system  generally  may  be  considered  as  growing-to  "nervine 
stimulants"  habitually  taken-in  (§  155);  for  not  only  would 
the  production  of  such  a  modification  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  general  phenomena  of  Nutrition,*  but  we  can  scarcely  other- 

*  We  have  a  rcmarkn])lc  exempliiication  of  this,  in  the  lolitanec  which  may  ba 
gradually  established  in  the  system  for  various  roisons,  especially  for  such  as  par- 
ticularly affect  the  Nervous  substance,  sue)*  as  Opium  or  Alcohol.  It  seems 
impoBsihle  tc  expUio  this  to'erance  on  any  other  hypothesis,  than  that  of  thf 
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explain  the  progressive  formation  of  that  connection  between 
Sensorial  changes  and  Motor  actions,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
^'secondarily  automatic"  movements  (§  191).  Hence  it  seems 
reasonable  to  attribute  that  diminution  in  the  force  of  Sensations 
which  is  the  ordinary  consequence  of  their  habUtuil  recurrence,  to 
the  want  of  such  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Seusoriimd,  as  is 
needful  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  Consciousness;  the 
effects  which  they  at  first  induced  being  no  longer  experienced  in 
t}\e  same  degree,  when  the  structure  of  that  part  has  accommodated 
itself  to  them. — But  the  same  principle  does  not  apply  to  those 
impressions  to  which  the  attention  is  habitually  directed ;  for 
these  lose  none  of  their  power  of  exciting  Sensations  by  frequent 
repetition ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  so  much  more  readily  re> 
cognized,  that  they  affect  the  Consciousness  under  circmnstances 
in  which  the  Ego  is  insensible  to  much  stronger  impressions  of 
other  kmds  (§  480). 

139.  Subjective  Sensations. — The  designation  "  subjective  "  is 
eummonly  given  to  all  those  Sensations  which  arise  out  of  either 
bodily  or  mental  states,  whose  existence  is  not  consequent  upon 
any  "objective"  or  external  change.  But,  strictly  speaking,  it 
should  be  limited  to  those  which  arise  from  the  workings  of  the 
£go's  own  Mind ;  since  those  which  are  produced  by  Physical 
impressions  made  on  the  nerves  within  his  Body,  just  as  truly 
belong  to  the  NonrcgOy  as  do  those  made  by  impressions  operating 
from  without.  Thus,  for  example,  when  incipient  Inflanmiation 
of  a  part  produces  the  sense  of  Heat  in  it,  exactly  resembling  that 
which  would  bo  excited  by  the  proximity  of  a  heated  body,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Physical  impression  on  tho  afferent 
nerves  of  tlie  paH^  exciting  Sensorial  change,  is  the  same  in  both 
cases:  such  a  Sensation,  therefore,  is  no  more  tndy  "subjective" 
m  the  one  case  than  in  the  other     But  when  a   "  biologized  '* 

Alteration  of  the  Nutrition  of  the  tissue  by  repeated  doses,  bo  that  nc  furthei 
diango  can  be  produced  by  the  quantity  ori^nally  taken. 
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Bubject  is  made  to  believe  that  a  body  he  holds  in  his  hands  ii 
nnbearably  hot,  and  throws  it  down  accordingly  (§  458),  the 
tensorial  change  is  produced  by  the  Mental  suggestion ;  the 
Sensation,  which  is  only  referred  to  the  locality  by  the  mental 
preconception,  being  the  creation  of  the  Ego  himselfi 

140.  Of  those  so-called  **  subjective "  Sensations  which  have 
their  origin  in  local  changes  that  produce  impressions  on  the 
nerves  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  referred,  we  have  examples 
in  the  flashes  of  light  which  are  symptomatic  of  disease  of  the 
Retina  or  of  the  Optic  nerve  ;  and  in  the  ringing  in  the  ears,  which, 
while  sometimes  due  to  a  disordered  condition  affecting  the 
nervous  apparatus  within  the  ears  themselves,  appears  more 
frequently  to  arise  from  an  affection  of  the  Auditory  nerve  in  its 
course  by  the  pulsations  of  a  neighbouring  artery.  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  persistence  of  a  bad  taste  or  of  an  unpleasant 
odour,  having  no  source  outside  the  body,  is  often  to  be  attri- 
buted to  analogous  local  changes  toithin  it.  —  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  probably  no  kind  of  Sensation  that  may  not  be 
produced  by  physical  conditions  of  the  Sensorium,  which  have  nci 
been  induced  by  impressions  transmitted  thither  by  the  afferent 
nerves,  but  whioh  arise  from  morbid  changes,  either  in  its  own  sul>- 
stanoe,  or  in  the  blood  which  circulates  through  it.  For  subjective 
sensations  are  among  the  commonest  indications  of  incipient 
Brain-disease ;  and  they  are  especially  noticeable  as  results  of  the 
presence  of  poisons  in  the  blood,  whose  action  is  specially  exerted 
on  the  Cephalic  nerve-centres. 

141.  We  have  now  to  consider,  however,  that  class  of  traff 
"subjective"  Sensations,  of  which  the  origin  is  to  be  lookcd-frt, 
neither  in  local  impressions  on  the  nerves  of  the  external  senses, 
nor  in  abnormal  affections  of  the  Sensorium ;  but  in  impressioiur 
transmitted  to  the  Sensorium  by  the  **  nerves  of  the  internjil 
senses,"  whioli  convey  to  it  the  results  of  changes  taking  phice 
in  ihsX  cortical  layer  of  the  Cerebrum  which  we  have  seen  ntiuioo 
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to  regard  as  the  instrument  of  the  higher  Psychical  operations 
(§  100). 

142.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Sensations  formerly 
experienced  are  rtproduced  in  Dreaming,  with  a  vividness  and 
reality  quite  equal  to  that  with  which  his  oonsciousneas  woa 
oiigiually  impressed  by  the  actual  objects.  And  this  not 
iin&equently  happens  also  in  the  waking  state ;  in  which  we  are 
able  distinctly  to  trace-out  the  causation  of  this  reproduction,  in  the 
suggestive  action  of  pre-formed  Ideational  associations  (§§  101, 
103).  Of  these  associative  actions,  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  the  Cerebrum  is  the  instrument ;  and  the  mechanism 
by  which  they  occasion  the  reproduction  of  Sensations,  has  been 
already  explained  to  be  (according  to  the  Writer's  view)  the  trans- 
mission to  the  Sensorium,  along  the  nerves  of  the  internal  senses, 
of  an  impression  equivalent  to  that  which  it  originally  received 
through  the  nerves  of  the  external  senses  (§§  99 — 105). — But  if 
Cerebral  (ideational)  states  can  reproduce  Sensiitions,  they  can  also 
product-  them;  and  as  this  fact  is  of  fundamental  importance 
in  GUI  interpretation  of  a  large  class  of  phenomena  to  which 
attenti'H  has  been  drawn  of  late  years  under  the  designations 
"  Odylism,"  "  Spiritualism,"  <kc.,  it  will  be  desirable  to  adduce  the 
proofe  of  it  in  some  detaiL  For  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  the  advocates  of  these  doctrines  appealing  to  '*  the  evidence 
of  their  senses "  as  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  phenomena  which  they  believe  themselves  to  have  witnessed ; 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  nothing  is  more  fallacious  than 
that  evidence,  when  the  Mind  is  previously  "possessed"  by  an 
idea  of  what  the  Sense-impressions  are  to  be.  Of  this  we  have  an 
apposite  illustration  in  the  well-known  exclamation  of  Dr.  Pearson, 
'•  Bless  me,  how  heavy  it  is,"  when  he  first  poised  upon  his  finger 
the  globule  of  Potassium  produced  by  the  battery  of  Sir  H.  Davy  ; 
his  preconception  of  the  coincidence  between  metallic  lustre  and 
high   specific  gravity,  causing   him   to  feel  that  as  ponderous, 
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vv'hioh  the  unerring  test  of  the  balance  determined  to  be  lighter 
than  water.  The  excitement  of  the  peculiar  sensation  of 
tickling  in  a  ''  ticklish "  person,  bj  a  threatening  movemei*  t 
that  suggests  the  idea,  and  of  that  of  creeping  or  itcliing  by 
the  mention  of  bed-infesting  insects  to  those  who  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  their  attacks,  ore  familiar  instances  of  the  same 
fact 

143.  In  the  two  following  cases  related  by  Professor  Bennett, 
the  effect  of  the  Idea  was  not  limited  to  the  production  of  the 
Sensations,  but  extended  itself  to  the  consequences  which  would 
have  followed  those  sensations,  if  their  supposed  cause  had  been 
real: — 

a.  '*  A  clergyman  told  me,  that  some  time  ago  suspicions  were 
entertained  in  his  parish,  of  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  haTs 
poisoned  her  newly-born  infant.  The  coffin  was  exhumed,  and  the 
Procurator-fiscal,  who  attended  with  the  medical  men  to  examine  the 
body,  declared  that  he  already  perceived  the  odour  of  decomposition, 
which  made  him  feel  faint,  and  in  consequence  he  withdrew.  But, 
on  opening  the  coffin,  it  was  found  to  be  empty ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  no  child  had  been  born,  and  consequently  no 
murder  committed." 

5.  The  second  case  is  yet  more  remarkable.  ' '  A  butcher  was  brought 
into  the  shop  of  Mr.  Macfarlan,  the  druggist,  from  the  market-place 
opposite,  labouring  under  a  terrible  accident.  The  man,  on  trying  to 
hook-up  a  heavy  piece  of  meat  above  his  head,  slipped,  and  the  sharp 
hook  penetrated  his  ai*m,  so  that  he  himself  was  suspended.  On 
being  examined,  he  was  pale,  almost  pulseless,  and  expressed  himself 
as  suffering  acute  agony.  The  arm  could  not  be  moved  without 
caufiing  excessive  pain  ;  and  in  cutting-off  the  sleeve,  he  fre<)uentLy 
cried  out ;  yet  when  the  aim  was  exposed,  it  was  found  to  be  quite 
uninjured,  the  hook  having  only  traversed  the  sleeve  of  his  ooat.'* 
~(TAc  Me»meric  Mania  of  1851.) 

No  evidence  could  be  stronger  than  that  afforded  by  the  almotft 
pulseless  condition  of  the  subject  of  the  second  of  these  cases,  a^ 
to  the  reaHty  of  the  sevei-e  pain  which  he  experienced ;  and  yet 
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this  pain  entirely  aroee  from  his  Mental  conviction  that  the  hook 
had  penetrated  the  flesh  of  his  arm. 

144.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  scientific  world  was  startled 
by  the  announcement  made  by  Baron  von  Reichenbach  (who  ha^l 
previously  attained  considerable  reputation  as  a  chemist)  cf  the 
discovery  of  "a  new  Imponderable/' — a  peculiar  Force  existing  in 
nature  and  embracitng  the  Universe,  distinct  from  all  known  forces 
— ^to  which  he  gave  the  name  Odyle.  This  force  could  only  be 
recognised  by  the  effects  it  produced  on  certain  ''  sensitive  sub- 
jects ; "  who  could  aeey  it  was  Averred,  flames  streaming  from  the 
poles  of  magnets,  could  tmeU  odours  issuing  from  them,  and  could 
fed  sensations  of  warmth  or  coolness  when  magnets  were  drawn 
over  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body ;  some  of  them  being  also 
similarly  affected  by  crystals ;  and  one,  in  particular,  by  almost 
any  substance  whatever,  so  that  she  saw  (in  the  dark)  flames  issuing 
from  nails  or  hooks  in  a  wall,  or  streaming  from  the  finger-ends  of 
human  beings.  Experienced  Physicians,  however,  at  once  recog- 
nized in  Baron  Reichenbach's  descriptions,  the  influence  of  the 
idfias  with  which  these  "  sensitives  "  had  become  ''  possessed  ;"  the 
phenomena  being  only,  under  another  form,  the  manifestations  o\ 
a  tendency  with  which  they  were  previously  familiar  in  Hyste- 
rical and  Hypochondriacal  patients.  Hence  there  was  to  them 
nothing  in  the  least  surprising  in  the  fact,  that  such  persons, 
placed  in  a  perfectly  dark  room  for  tuoo  hours,  could  be  brought  to 
see  a  multitude  of  luminous  phenomena,  could  hear  varied  sounds, 
could  smell  odours,  and  couli  touch  intangible  things,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  "  Odyle "  whatever,  by  the  mere  svggeition  of 
what  they  were  to  experience.  And  although  Reichenbach  liim 
riclf  considered  that  he  had  taken  adequate  precautions  to  exclude 
the  conveyance  of  any  suggestion  of  which  his  "sensitives"  shoulrl 
be  conscious,  yet  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  extiaordiuary  re- 
ceptivity for  Sense-impressions  which  is  a  special  characteristic  of 
Hysterical  subjects  (§  137),  could  rcjidily  discern  the  modes  in 
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irhich  such  suggestions  would  reach  the  "  sensitives/'  without  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

145.  The  very  fact  that  w>  manifestation  of  this  supposed  Foret! 
ixmld  be  obtairfd,  except  through  the  conscious  Human  being*  waf 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  every  philosophic  investigator,  that  h€ 
had  to  do,  not  with  a  new  Physical  Force^  but  with  a  peculiar 
phase  of  Psychical  action,  by  no  means  unfamiliar  to  such  as  had 
previously  studied  the  influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body. 
From  this  point  of  view,  Reichenbach's  researches  were  accepted  as 
an  important  contribution  to  Mental  Physiology ;  and  this  estimate 
of  their  character  was  entirely  confirmed  by  the  inquiries  of  Mr, 
Braid,  of  Manchester,  who  was  early  led  to  the.  adoption  of  it  by 
the  experience  he  had  already  gained  in  a  parallel  line  of  investiga- 
tion,  the  results  of  which  had  thrown  great  light  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  Mesmerism  (Chaps.  XIV,  XV).  For  he  found  that  whatever 
Sensations  were  producible  by  the  agency  of  magnets,  crystals, 
<fec.,  the  very  same  sensations  occurred  when  the  "  subjects  *' 
bdieved  that  such  agency  was  being  employed,  although  nothing 
whatever  was  really  being  done ;  and  further,  that  the  character 
of  the  Sensations  experienced  by  the  "  subjects  "  depended  very 
much  on  the  Ideas  they  had  been  led  to  form  of  them,  cither  by 
their  own  mental  action,  or  by  the  suggestion  of  others.  The 
FoUowiiig  are  a  few  examples  of  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Braid, 
of  many  of  which  the  Writer  was  himself  a  witness  : — 

**  A  lady,  upwards  of  fifty-six  years  of  age,  in  perfect  health,  and 
wi<le  awake,  having  been  taken  into  a  dark  closet,  and  desired  to 
look  at  the  poles  of  the  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet  of  Din^:<}Iornonts, 
uiid  describe  what  she  saw,  declared,  uftur  looking  a  considerable 

*  Thus  although  certain  of  the  "sensitives"  felt  tlicir  hands  po^rrfullj 
nttmoted  towards  a  magnet,  yet,  as  Kcichenbach  himself  confessed,  when  tho 
magnet  was  poised  in  a  delicate  balance,  and  the  band  was  placed  above  or 
beneath  it,  the  mat/rtct  was  never  drawn  towards  the  hand,  Tlie  "attraction," 
therefore,  although  real  to  the  "  subject "  of  it,  was  generated  by  the  Idea  in  tb« 
"sensitiTe's"  own  Mind  ^§448). 
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time,  that  sKe  saw  nothing.  However,  after  I  told  her  to  look 
Attentively,  and  she  would  see  fire  come  out  of  it,  she  speedily  saw 
sparks,  and  presently  it  seemed  to  her  to  burst  forth,  as  she  had 
witnessed  an  artificial  representation  of  the  volcano  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  at  some  public  gardens.  Without  her  knowledge,  I  closed 
down  the  lid  of  the  tinink  which  contained  the  magnet,  hui  iiiU  th$ 
mme  appearances  were  described  as  visible.  By  putting  leading 
questions,  and  asking  her  to  describe  what  she  saw  from  another 
part  of  the  closet  (where  there  was  nothing  but  bare  walls),  she 
went  on  describing  various  shades  of  most  brilliant  coruscations 
and  flame,  according  to  the  leading  questions  I  had  put  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  fundamental  ideas.  On  repeating  the 
experiments,  similar  insults  were  repeatedly  realised  by  this  patient. 
Ou  taking  this  lady  into  the  said  closet  after  the  magnet  had  been 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  house,  she  still  perceived  the  same 
visible  appearances  of  light  and  flame  when  there  was  nothing  but 
the  bare  walls  to  produce  them  ;  and,  two  weeks  after  the  magnet 
was  removed,  when  she  went  into  the  closet  by  herself,  the  mere 
association  of  ideas  was  sufiicient  to  cause  her  to  realize  a  visible 
representation  of  the  same  light  and  flames.  Indeed  such  had  been 
the  case  with  her  on  entering  the  closet,  ever  since  the  few  first  times 
she  saw  the  light  and  flames.  In  like  manner,  when  she  was  made 
to  touch  the  poles  of  the  magnet  when  wide  awake,  no  manifestations 
of  attraction  took  place  between  her  hand  and  the  magnet ;  but  the 
moment  the  idea  was  suggested  that  she  would  be  held  fast  by  its 
powerful  attraction,  so  that  she  would  be  utterly  unable  to  separate 
her  hands  from  it,  such  result  was  realized ;  and,  on  separating  it 
by  the  suggestion  of  a  new  idea,  and  causing  her  to  touch  the  other 
pole  in  like  manner,  predicating  that  it  would  exert  no  attractive 
power  for  the  fingers  or  hand,  such  negative  eflects  were  at  once 
manifested. — I  know  this  lady  was  incapable  of  trying  to  deceive 
myself,  or  others  present;  but  she  was  self-deceived  and  spell- bound  by 
die  predominance  of  a  pre-conceived  idea,  and  was  not  less  surprised 
at  the  varying  powers  of  the  instrument  than  others  who  witnessed 
the  results."— (TAc  Power  of  the  Mind  ovtr  the  Body,  1846,  p.  20.) 

146.  Other  "subjects "  taken  by  Mr.  Braid  into  his  dark  closet, 
and  unable  to  see  anything  in  the  first  instauce,  when  told  to  look 
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Bteadilj  at  a  certain  point  (though  there  was  no  magnet  there\ 
and  assured  that  they  would  see  flame  and  light  of  various  colcun 
issuing  from  it,  very  soon  declared  that  they  saw  them ;  and  ir. 
■ome  of  them,  ''  individuals  of  a  highly  concentrative  and  imagina* 
tive  turn  of  mind,"  the  same  sensations  could  be  called  up  in  open 
daylight.  The  following  was  an  experiment  made  with  and  wUhoui 
the  magnet,  upon  the  sensations  of  the  general  surface;  the  "sah- 
jeot  **  being  a  yoimg  gentleman  twenty-one  years  of  age : — 

a.  "  I  first  operated  on  his  right  hand,  by  drawing  a  powerful  horse- 
shoe  magnet  over  the  hand,  without  oontact,  whilst  the  armature 
was  attached.  He  immediately  obseiTed  a  sensation  of  cold  follow 
the  course  of  the  magnet.  I  reversed  the  passes,  and  he  felt  it  le$a 
cold,  but  he  felt  no  attraction  between  his  hand  and  the  magnet.  I 
then  removed  the  cross-bar,  and  tried  the  effect  with  both  poles 
alternately,  but  still  there  was  no  change  in  the  effect,  and  decidedly 
no  proof  of  attraction  between  his  hand  and  the  magnet. — In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  desired  him  to  look  aside  and  hold  his 
hat  between  his  eyes  and  his  hand,  and  observe  the  effects  when  I 
operated  on  him,  whilst  he  could  not  see  my  proceedings.  He  very 
soon  described  a  recurrence  of  the  same  sort  of  sensations  as  those  he 
felt  in  the  morning,  but  they  speedily  became  more  intense,  and 
extended  up  the  arm,  producing  rigidity  of  the  member.  In  the 
course  of  two  minutes  this  feeling  attacked  the  other  arm,  and  to 
some  extent  the  whole  body ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  seised  with  a  fit 
of  involuntary  laughter,  like  that  of  hysteria,  which  continued  for 
several  minutes — in  fact,  until  I  put  an  end  to  the  experiment. 
His  first  remark  was,  *Now  this  experiment  clearly  proves  that 
there  must  be  some  intimate  connection  between  mineral  Magpietism 
and  Mesmerism ;  for  I  was  most  strangely  affected,  and  could  not 
possibly  resist  laughing  during  the  extraordinary  sensations  with 
which  my  whole  body  was  seized,  as  you  drew  the  magnet  over  my 
hand  and  arm.'  I  replied  that  I  drew  a  very  different  conclusion 
from  the  experiments,  as  /  had  never  used  the  magnet  ai  all,  nor  hold 
it,  nor  anything  else,  near  to  him ;  and  that  the  whole  proved  the 
truth  of  my  position  as  to  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  Mind  ovef 
khe  IWy  ''—{Op.  ctt.,  p.  Id.) 
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Pbeuomena  of  the  same  kind  were  found  to  be  producible  without 
the  uae  of  a  Magnet  at  all : — 

ft.  ' '  Another  interesting  case  of  a  married  lady,  I  experimented  with  in 
presence  of  her  husband,  was  as  follows.  I  requested  her  to  place  hoi 
hand  on  the  table,  with  the  palm  upwards,  so  situated  as  to  enable 
her  to  observe  the  process  I  was  about  to  resort  to.  I  had  previously 
femarked,  that  by  my  drawing  something  slowly  oyer  the  hand,  without 
contact,  whilst  the  patient  concentrated  her  attention  on  the  process, 
she  would  experience  some  peculiar  sensations  in  consequence.  I 
took  a  pair  of  her  scissors,  and  drew  the  bowl  of  the  handle  slowly  from 
the  wrist  downwards.  I  had  only  done  so  a  few  times,  when  she 
felt  a  creeping,  chilly  sensation,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles,  so  as  to  toss  the  hand  from  the 
table,  ^aa  the  members  of  a  prepared  frog  are  agitated  when  gal- 
vanized. I  next  dedired  her  to  place  her  other  hand  on  the  table,  in  like 
manner,  but  in  such  a  position,  that  by  turning  her  head  in  the  opposite 
direction  she  might  not  see  what  was  being  done,  and  to  watch  her 
sensations  in  that  hand,  and  tell  us  the  result.  In  -  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  similar  phenomena  were  manifested  as  with  the  other 
hand,  although  in  this  instance  /  had  done  nothing  whatevtr^  and  was 
not  near  her  hand.  I  now  desired  her  to  watch  what  happened  to 
her  hand,  when  I  predicted  that  she  would  feel  it  become  cold;  and 
the  result  was  as  predicted ;  and  vice  verad^  predicting  that  she 
would  feel  it  become  intensely  hot^  such  was  realized.  When  I 
desired  her  to  think  of  the  tip  of  her  nose,  the  predicted  result 
either  of  heat  or  cold  was  speedily  realized  in  that  part. 

"  Another  lady,  twenty- eight  years  of  age,  being  operated  on  in  the 
game  manner,  whilst  looking  at  my  proceedings,  in  the  course  of 
half  a  minute,  described  the  sensation  as  that  of  the  blood  rushing 
into  the  fingers ;  and  when  the  motion  of  my  pencil-case  was  from 
below  upwards,  the  sensation  was  that  of  the  current  of  blood  being 
roversed,  but  less  rapid  in  its  motion.  On  resuming  the  downward 
direction,  the  original  feeling  recurred,  still  more  powerfully  than  at 
first. — ^This  lady  being  requested  now  to  look  aside,  whilst  I  operated, 
realized  similar  sensationa,  and  that  whilst  I  was  doing  nothing, 

"The  husband  of  this  lady,  twenty- eight  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
came  Into  the  room,  shortly  after  the  above  expeiiment  was  finished 
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Bhe  was  yery  deairons  of  my  trying  the  effect  upon  him,  as  he  was  in 
perfect  health.  I  requested  him  to  extend  his  right  arm  laterally,  and 
let  it  rest  on  a  chair  with  the  palm  upwards,  to  turn  his  head  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  he  might  not  see  what  I  was  doing,  and  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  the  feelings  which  might  arise  during 
my  proooss*  In  about  half-a- minute  he  felt  an  aura  like  a  brealih  vi 
air  passing  along  the  hand ;  in  a  little  after,  a  slight  prioking,  and 
presently  a  feeling  passed  along  the  arm,  as  far  as  the  elbow,  which 
he  described  as  similar  to  that  of  being  slightly  electrified  : — aU  thi$^ 
while  I  had  been  doing  nothingy  beyond  watching  what  might  be 
realized.  I  then  desired  him  to  tell  me  what  he  felt  irow, — speaking 
in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  as  j^as  calculated  to  lead  him  to  belieye  I  was 
operating  in  some  different  manner.     The  result  was  that  the  former 

r 

sensations  ceased  ;  but  when  I  requested  him  once  more  to  tell  me 
what. he  felt  now,  the  former  sensations  recurred.  I  then  whispered 
to  his  wife,  but  in  a  tone  sufficiently  loud  to  be  overheard  by  him, 
observe  now,  and  you  will  find  his  fingers  begin  to  draw,  and  his 
hand  will  become  clenched, — see  how  the  little  finger  begins  to  move, 
and  such  was  the  case ;  see  the  next  one  also  going  in  like  manner, 
and  such  effects  followed ;  and  finally,  the  entire  hand  closed  firmly, 
with  a  very  unpleasant  drawing  motion  of  the  whole  fiexor-muscles 
of  the  fore-arm.  I  did  nothing  whatever  to  this  patient  until  the 
fingers  were  nearly  closed,  when  I  touched  the  palm  of  his  hand  with 
the  point  of  my  finger,  which  caused  it  to  close  more  rapidly  and 
firmly.  After  it  had  remained  so  for  a  short  time,  I  blew  upon  the 
hand,  which  dissipated  the  previously  existing  mental  impression, 
and  instantly  the  hand  became  relaxed.  The  high  respectability  and 
intelligence  of  this  gentleman  rendered  his  testimony  very  valuable ,' 
and  especially  so,  since  he  was  not  only  wide  awake,  but  had  never 
been  either  mesmerised,  hypnotised,  or  so  tested  before. — {Op,  ctif., 
pp.  16—17.) 

147.  The  results  thus  obtained  by  experiment,  being  at  the  saina 
time  consistent  with  ordinary  Medical  experience,  and  accordunt 
with  Physiological  probability,  have  an  adequate  claim  to  accept- 
ance as  Scientific  facts ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  principle  be 
ouoe  admitted  that  real  Senmtions  are  producibU  by  Mental  «(a/e% 
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this  principle  famishes  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  a  large 
niimber  of  those  "  spiritualistic"  experiences,  in  which  objects  are 
liffirmed  to  be  actually  seen  and  felt,  that  only  exist  in  the 
Imagination  of  the  "subjects'*'  of  them.  It  has  been  no  less 
happily  than  philosophically  said  by  the  Laureate,  that  '^  Dreams 
are  true  while  they  last ;"  but  we  become  conscious  in  our  waking 
state  of  the  "  objective''  uwrealxly  of  what  was  for  the  time  rtal  to 
as,  by  its  discordance  with  that  general  resultant  of  our  waking 
experiences  which  we  call  '*  Common  Sense."  (Chap.  XI.)  Occa- 
sionally we  are  puzzled  to  answer  the  question,  "  Did  this  really 
happen,  or  did  I  dream  it  9  " — our  peq}lexity  arising  from  the  fact^ 
that  the  ''  trace"  of  what  passed  in  our  dream  equals  in  vividness 
that  which  would  have  been  left  by  the  actual  occurrence,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  our  experience,  in  the  idea 
that  it  migliJt  have  happened. — Now  when  a  number  of  persons 
who  are  "possessed"  with  the  current  ideas  in  regard  to  Spiritual- 
istic manifestations,  sit  for  some  time  in  a  dark  room  in  a  state 
of  ''  expectant  attention,*'  it  is  conformable  to  all  scientific  pro- 
bability that  they  should  tet  luminous  manifestations,  should 
wmdl  flowers,  should  fed  the  contact  of  spirit-hands  or  the  crawl- 
ing of  live  lobsters,  or  should  luar  musical  sounds  or  the  voices  of 
departed  friends, — just  as  they  are  prompted  to  do  by  their  own 
course  of  thought,  or  by  the  suggestions  of  others ;  the  correction 
of  these  dreamy  imaginings,  by  bringing  common  sense  and 
scientific  knowledge  to  bear  upon  them,  being  just  what  the 
votaries  of  the  doctrine  referred-to  scornfully  repudiate. 

148.  Very  nearly  connected  with  the  foregoing,  are  the  pheno- 
mena oi  Spectral  IlUisums  ;  which,  like  the  creations  of  di-eaming  or 
d3lirium,  are  the  products  of  the  excitement  of  Sensorial  activity 
by  Cerebral  change,  operating  through  the  "  nerves  of  the  internal 
Knses ;"  the  essential  difference  being  that  as  the  Sensorium  is 
not  closed  to  external  impressions,  these  mental  images  mingle 
with  the  sensations  called  forth  by  objective  realities.  A  simple  but 
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verj  illustrative  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  the  experienoo 
of  Sir  John  Herscbel,  has  already  been  cited  (§103) ;  and  it  i& 
probable  that  we  are  to  regard  in  the  same  light  that  Spectrum 
of  the  Sun,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  able  to  recall  by  going 
into  the  dark  and  directing  his  mind  intensely,  *'  as  when  a  man 
looks  earnestly  to  see  a  thing  which  is  difficult  to  be  seen,"  an 
which,  after  a  frequent  repetition  of  this  process,  came  (he  says 
to  return  "  as  often  as  I  began  to  meditate  on  the  phenomena,  even 
though  I  lay  in  bed  at  midnight  with  my  curtains  drawn."  For 
although  phenomena  of  this  class  are  often  regarded  as  ocular 
spectra  produced  by  retinal  change,  their  reproduction  by  menial 
states  seems  to  place  them  in  the  same  category  as  the 
visual  sensations  which  are  distinctly  reproduced  by  Memory, 
that  is,  by  cerebral  change  (§102).  In  fact,  there  is  such 
a  gradational  transition  from  the  one  state  to  another,  that  it 
seems  clear  that  they  have  a  common  origin.  Thus  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  {Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,  5th  Edit., 
p.  382)  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  al]  his  life 
haunted  by  Spectral  figures,  and  could  call  up  any  at  will,  by  directing 
his  attention  stejidily  to  some  conception  of  his  own  mind,  which 
might  either  consist  of  a  figiu-e  or  a  scene  that  he  had  seen,  or  might 
be  a  composition  of  his  own  imagination :  but  although  possessing  the 
faculty  of  producing  the  illusion,  he  had  no  power  of  banishing  it ; 
so  that  when  he  had  called-up  any  particular  figure  or  scene,  he 
could  not  say  how  long  it  might  continue  to  haunt  him.  In  this  case 
the  Sensorial  state  produced  by  Cerebral  action  so  closely  resembled 
the  impression  produced  by  the  actual  object,  that,  on  meeting  a 
friend  in  the  street,  the  subject  of  it  could  not  satisfy  himself 
whether  he  saw  the  real  individual  or  the  spectral  figure,  save  by 
touching  his  body,  or  by  hearing  the  sound  of  his  footsteps, — f  hn 
correction  being  here  supplied  by  other  Sense-impressions.  lu 
certain  instances  the  unreality  of  these  phantasms,  however  vivid,  ia 
recognized  by  the  Intellect,  from  the  consideration  of  the  oircum> 
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atanoes  under  which  they  occur :  as  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Nicolai,  who,  when  suffering  from  intermittent  fever,  saw  coloured 
pictures  of  landscapes,  trees,  and  rocks,  resemhling  framed  paint- 
mgs,  but  of  half  the  natural  size ;  so  long  as  he  kept  his  eyea 
dosed,  they  underwent  constant  changes,  some  figiures  disappearing 
while  new  ones  showed  themselves  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  opened  bii 
eyes,  the  whole  vanished.  The  following  is  another  case  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  same  Sensorial  condition  as  in  dreaming  or 
delirium  was  accompanied  by  an  Intellectual  recognition  of  its 
objectiye  unreality : — 

"  We  knew  a  gentleman  of  strong  mind^  and  a  most  accomplished 
Scholar,  who  was  for  many  years  subject  to  such  phantasms,  some 
sufficiently  grotesque ;  and  he  would  occasionally  laugh  heartily  at 
their  antics.  Sometimes  it  appeared  as  if  they  interrupted  a  con- 
versation in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  then,  if  with  Lis  family  or 
intimate  friends,  he  would  turn  to  empty  space,  and  t>ay,  '  I  don*t 
care  a  farthing  for  ye ;  ye  amuse  me  greatly  sometimes,  but  you  are 
a  bore  just  now.'  His  spectra,  when  so  addressed,  would  to  his  eye 
resume  their  antics,  at  which  he  would  laugh,  turn  to  his  friend,  and 
continue  his  oonverBation.  In  other  respects  he  was  perfectly  healthy, 
his  mind  was  of  more  than  ordinary  strength,  and  he  would  speak  of 
his  phantoms,  and  reason  upon  their  appearance,  heing  perfectly 
ccmsoious  that  the  whole  was  illusive.'^ 

149.  It  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  view  here  advocated  aa 
to  the  distinctness  between  the  parts  of  the  Brain  which  are  the 
instruments  of  sensorial  and  of  ideational  states  respectively, 
and  of  the  immediate  relation  of  the  former  to  the  motor 
apparatus,  that  the  presence  of  a  Spectral  illusion  will  often 
operate  in  directing  movement,  even  though  there  be  au  intel- 
lectual consciousness  that  there  is  no  objective  cause  for  it,  and 
that  the  movement  is  consequently  inappropriate.  A  lady  nearly 
connected  with  the  Writer,  having  been  frightened  in  childhood 
by  a  bluek  caU  which  sproug-up  from  beneath  her  pillow  just  aa 
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she  was  laying  her  head  upon  it,  was  accustomed  for  many  yean 
afterwards,  whenever  she  was  at  all  indisposed,  to  see  a  black  <»t 
on  the  ground  before  her  ;  and  although  intellectually  aware  of  1  he 
spectral  character  of  the  appearance,  yet  she  could  never  avoid 
lifting  her  foot  as  if  to  step  over  the  cat,  when  it  seemed  to  be 
\\  ing  in  her  path.* 

150.  When,  as  the  cases  last  cited,  the  Spectral  image  distiiictly 
represents  an  external  object,  it  must  be  regarded  as  not  merely  a 
Sensorial  but  as  a  Perceptional  illusion.  A  far  more  frequent  cause 
of  false  perceptwnSy  however,  lies  in  the  misinterpretation  of  real 
Sense-impressions,  under  the  influence  of  pre-existing  Ideational 
states, — a  subject  which  will  be  more  fitly  considered  hereafter 
(§  186). 

151.  Relation  of  Sensations  to  other  Mental  States, — It  is  through 
the  medium  of  Sensation,  that  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Universe  external  to  us,  by  the  Psychical  operations  which  its 
changes  excite  in  ourselves.  The  Psychologist  of  the  present  day 
views  Matter  entirely  through  the  light  of  his  own  consciousness : 
— his  idea  of  matter  in  the  abstract  being  that  it  is  a  "  something  " 
which  has  a  permanent  power  of  exciting  Sensations  j  his  idea  of 
any  property  of  matter  being  the  mental  Representation  of 
some  kind  of  sense-impression  he  has  received  from  it ;  and  his 
idea  of  any  particular  kind  of  matter  being  the  Representation 
of  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  sense-perceptions  which  its  presence 
has  called  up  in  his  mind. 

'*  Thus  when  I  press  my  hand  against  this  table,  I  recognise  iim 
unyieldingness  through  the  conjoint  medium  of  my  sense  of  Touch, 
my  Muscular  sense,  and  my  Mental  sense  of  Effort,  to  which  it  will 
be  convenient  to  give  the  general  designation  of  the  Tactile  sense; 
and  I  attiibute  to  that  table  a  hardness  which  resists  the  effort  I 

*  A  Tery  interesting  ooUection  of  cases  of  Spectnd  Illusions  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Abercrombie's  Treatise,  and  in  Sir  B.  Brodie's  '*  Psychological  Inquiries ;"  see 
also  Sir  John  Hersciicl's  own  experiences  in  his  "Familiar  Lectures  on  Scientific 
Subject^"  pp.  403-5. 
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make  to  press  my  hand  into  iU  substance,  whilst  I  also  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  force  I  have  employed  is  not  sufficient  to  move  its  mass. 
But  I  press  my  hand  against  a  lump  of  doiigh ;  and  finding  that  its 
substance  yields  under  my  pressure,  I  call  it  sq/V.  Or  again,  I  press 
my  hand  against  this  desk  ;  and  I  find  that  ilthough  I  do  not 
thereby  change  its /orm,  I  change  its  plax;  and  so  I  get  the  Tactile 
idea  of  Motion.  Again,  by  the  impressions  received  through  the 
samo  Sensorial  apparatus,  when  I  lift  this  book  in  my  hand,  I  am 
led  to  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  weight  or  ponderosity ;  and  by  lifting 
different  solids  of  about  the  same  size,  I  am  enabled,  by  the  different 
degrees  of  exertion  I  find  myself  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  sustain 
them,  to  distinguish  some  of  them  as  liyht^  and  others  as  heavy. 
Through  the  medium  of  another  set  of  Sense- impressions  (which  some 
regard  as  belonging  to  a  different  category),  we  distinguish  between 
bodies  that/eeZ  'hot'  and  those  that/ee/  *cold';  and  in  this  manner  we 
arrive  at  the  notion  of  differences  of  Temperature.  And  it  is  through 
the  medium  of  our  Tactile  sense,  without  any  aid  from  Vision,  that 
we  first  gain  the  idea  of  solid  form,  or  the  three  dimensions  of 
Space. 

**  Again,  by  the  extension  of  our  Tactile  experiences,  we  acquire 
the  notion  of  liquids,  as  forms  of  matter  yielding  readily  to  pressure, 
but  possessing  a  sensible  weight  which  may  equal  that  of  solids:  and 
of  air,  whose  resisting  power  is  much  slighter,  and  whose  weight  ia 
so  small  that  it  can  only  be  made  sensible  by  artificial  means.  Thus, 
then,  we  arrive  at  the  notions  of  resistance  and  of  weight  as  properties 
common  to  all  forms  of  Matter ;  and  now  that  we  have  got  rid  of 
that  idea  of  Light  and  Heat,  Electiicity  and  Magnetism,  as  '  im- 
ponderable fluids,*  which  used  to  vex  our  souls  in  our  scientific 
childhood,  and  of  which  the  popular  term  *  electric  fluid '  is  a 
'survival,'  we  accept  these  properties  as  affording  the  practical 
distinction  between  the  '  material'  and  the  'immateiial/ 

**  Turning,  now,  to  that  other  great  portal  of  Sensation,  the  Sight, 
through  which  we  receive  most  of  the  messages  sent  to  us  from  the 
Universe  around,  we  recognise  the  same  truth.  Thus  it  is  agreed 
alike  by  Physicists  and  Physiologists,  that  colour  does  not  exist  a§ 
rnch  in  the  object  itself ;  which  has  merely  the  power  of  reflecting  or 
transmitting  a  certain  number  of  millions  of  undulations  in  a  second ; 
ftnd  these  only  pixxiuce  that  affection  of  our  consciousness  which 
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call  Colour,  when  they  fall  upon  the  retina  of  the  living  percipient. 
A.nd  if  there  be  that  defect  either  in  the  retina  or  in  the  apparatus 
behind  it,  which  we  call  *  colour-blindness '  or  *  Daltonism/  some 
particular  hues  cannot  be^  distinguished,  or  there  may  even  be  no 
power  of  distinguilhing  any  colour  whatever.  If  we  were  all  Itki 
Dalton,  we  should  see  no  difference,  except  in  form,  between  ripe 
cherries  hanging  on  a  tree,  and  the  green  leaves  around  them  :  if  we 
were  all  affected  with  the  severest  form  of  colour-blindness,  the  fair 
face  of  Nature  wotdd  be  seen  by  us  as  in  the  chiaroscuro  of  an 
engraving  of  one  of  Tumer*s  landscapes,  not  as  in  the  glowing  hues 
of  the  wondrous  picture  itself." — {^\MrtM  to  the  Meeting  o/ihe  Britiah 
Assoctationy  1872.) 

152.  If  it  were  pc^ible  for  a  Human  being  to  oomo  into  the 
world  with  a  Brain  perfectly  prepared  to  be  the  instrument  of 
Psychical  operations,  but  with  cUl  the  inlets  to  Sense-impressions 
closed,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Mind  would  remain 
dormant,  like  a  seed  buried  deep  in  the  eartL  The  attentive 
study  of  cases  in  which  there  is  congenital  deficiency  of  one  or 
more  Sensations,  makes  it  evident  that  the  Mind  is  utterly 
incapable  of  forming  any  definite  Ideas  in  regard  to  those  proper 
ties  of  objects,  of  which  those  particular  sensations  are  adapted  to 
take  cognizance.  Thus  the  man  who  is  bom  blind,  can  form  no 
conception  of  colour ;  nor  the  congenitally-deaf,  of  musical  tones. 
And  in  those  lamentable  cases  in  which  the  sense  of  Touch  is  the 
only  one  through  which  Ideas  can  be  caUed-forth,  the  Mental 
operations  necessarily  remain  of  the  simplest  and  most  limited 
cliaracter, — ^unless  the  utmost  attention  be  given  by  a  judicious 
instructor,  to  the  development  of  the  Intellectual  faculties,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  Moral  feelings,  through  thnt  restricted  class 
of  ideaii  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  exciting.* 

153.  The  activity  of  the  Mind,  then,  is  just  as  much  the  result 
zi  its  consciousness  of  external  impressions,  by  which  its  faculties 

*  Of  tho  extent  to  which  this  may  be  accomf  lished,  the  wcil-knoim  cue  of 
(Aora  Bridgcouui  aflfords  a  most  remarkable  exempliiicatioa. 
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•re  called  into  play,  as  the  life  of  the  Body  is  dependent  upon  the 
appropriation  of  nutrient  materials,  and  the  constant  influence  of 
external  forces.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two 
oaseSy — that  whilst  the  Body  continually  requires  new  materials 
And  a  continued  action  of  external  agencies,  the  Mind,  when  it  has 
been  once  called  into  activity,  and  has  become  stored  with  Ideas, 
may  remain  active,  and  may  develope  new  relations  and  combinar 
tions  amongst  these,  after  the  complete  closure  of  the  Sensorial 
inlets  by  which  new  ideas  can  be  excited  ab  externa.  Such,  in 
fact,  is  what  is  continually  going-on  in  the  state  of  Dreaming ;  but 
examples  yet  more  remarkable  are  furnished  in  the  vivid  con- 
ceptions which  may  be  formed  of  a  landscape  or  a  pictiuie,  from 
oral  description,  by  those  who  have  once  enjoyed  sight ;  or  in  the 
composition  of  music,  even  such  as  involves  new  combinations 
of  sounds,  by  those  who  have  become  deaf,  as  in  the  well-known 
ease  of  Beethoven.  The  mind  thus  feeds,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
■tore  of  Ideas  which  it  has  laid-up  during  the  activity  of  its 
Sensory  organs  :  and  not  only  are  those  impressions  which  it 
consciously  retains,  worked-up  into  a  never-ending  variety  of 
combinations  and  successions  of  ideas,  thus  continuing  to  afford 
new  sources  of  mental  activity,  even  to  the  very  end  of  life  ;  but 
impressions  of  which  the  Mind,  though  once  conscious  of  them, 
seems  even  to  itself  to  have  entirely  lost  the  traces,  may  recur 
spontaneously,  and  influence  its  trains  of  thought,  at  periods  long 
subsequent  to  their  reception.  (Chap.  X.) 

15i.  With  particular  Sensations  are  coxmecied  feelinffs  of  Fain 
or  Pleasure,  which  cannot  (for  the  most  part  at  least)  be  explained 
upon  any  other  principle  than  that  of  the  necessary  association  of 
these  feel  lags,  by  an  original  law  of  our  nature,  with  the  sensa- 
tions in  question.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
violent  excitement  of  any  sensation  is  disagreeable,  even  when  the 
same  sensation  in  a  moderate  degree  may  be  a  source  of  extreme 
pleasure.     T\m  is  the  case  alike  with  those  impressions  which  ara 
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communicatetl  through  the  organs  of  Sight,  Hearing,  Smell,  and 
Taste,  as  with  those  that  are  received  through  the  nerves  of  Com- 
moil  sensation ;  and  the  association  of  painful  feelings  with  such 
violent  excitement,  seives  to  stimulate  the  individual  to  removo 
himself  from  what  would  be  injurious  in  its  effects.  Thus,  the 
|>ain  resulting  from  violent  pressure  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  or 
from  the  proximity  of  a  heated  body,  gives  warning  of  the  dang:er 
of  injury,  and  excites  mental  operations  destined  to  remove  the 
part  from  the  influence  of  the  injurious  cause  ;  and  this  is  shown 
by  the  fact,  that  loss  of  sensibility  is  frequently  the  indirect  occar* 
aion  of  severe  lesions, — ^the  individual  not  receiving  the  customary 
intimation  that  an  injurious  process  is  taking  place.*  Thus,  violent 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  air-passages  has  resulted 
from  the  efi^ects  of  ammoniacal  vapours  incautiously  introduced 
into  them  during  a  fainting-fit, —  the  patient  not  receiving  that 
notice  of  the  irritation,  which,  in  the  active  condition  of  his  Nervous 

*  The  following  case,  recorded  in  the  ''Journal  of  a  Natoralist,"  afforda  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  general  fact.  The  correctness  of  the  statement 
having  been  called  in  question,  it  was  fully  confirmed  by  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  the 
late  senior  Surgeon  of  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  under  whose  care  the  sufiferer  had 
been  : — ''A  travelling  man,  one  winter's  evening,  laid  himself  down  upon  the 
platform  of  a  lime-kiln,  placing  his  feet,  probably  numbed  with  cold,  upon  the 
heap  of  stones  newly  put  on  to  bum  through  the  night.  Sleep  overcame  him  in 
this  situation  ;  the  fire  gradually  rising  and  increasing,  until  it  ignited  the  stones 
upon  which  his  feet  were  placed.  Lulled  by  the  warmth,  the  man  slept  on  :  the 
fire  increased  until  it  burned  one  foot  (which  probably  was  extended  over  a  vent- 
hole)  and  part  of  the  leg  above  the  ankle  entirely  off,  consuming  that  part  so 
eifectuaLly  that  a  cinder-like  fragment  was  alone  remaining, — and  still  the  wretch 
slept  0)1 !  and  in  this  state  was  found  by  the  kiln-man  in  the  morning.  Insensible 
to  any  pain,  and  ignorant  of  his  misfortune,  he  attempted  to  rise  and  pursue  his 
journey ;  but  missing  his  shoe,  requested  to  have  it  found  ;  and  when  he  wac 
raised,  jmtting  his  burnt  limb  to  the  ground  to  support  his  body,  the  extremity  ol 
his  leg-bone,  the  tibia,  crumbled  into  fragments,  having  been  calcined  into  lime. 
Still  ho  expressed  no  sense  of  pain,  and  probably  experienced  none  ;  frc  m  th« 
gra'Jaal  operation  of  the  fire,  and  his  own  torpidity  during  the  hours  his  foot  was 
eonsuffling.  This  poor  drover  survived  his  misfortunes  in  the  hospital  about  a 
fortnight ;  but  the  fire  having  extended  to  other  parts  of  his  body,  recovery  waa 
bopelesB.*' 
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iiyBtem,  would  have  preveated  him  from  iuhaling  the  noxious 
agent. 

155.  The  feelings'  of  Pain  or  Pleasure  which  unaccustomed 
sensations  excite,  are  often  exchanged  for  each  other  when  the 
system  is  JtabituaUd  to  them ;  this  is  espcciiilly  the  case  in  regard 
to  impressions  communicated  through  the  organs  of  Smell  and 
Tajte.  There  are  many  ai tides  in  common  use  among  mankind, — 
such  as  Tobacco,  Alcoholic  liquors,  &c.,  the  use  of  which  cannot  be 
said  to  produce  a  natural  enjoyment,  since  they  are  at  first  un* 
pleasant  to  most  persons ;  and  yet  they  first  become  tolerable, 
then  agreeable  ;  and  at  last  the  want  of  them  is  felt  as  a  painfid 
privation,  and  the  stimulus  must  be  applied  in  an  increasing 
degree  in  order  to  produce  the  usual  effect  These  all  belong 
to  the  class  of  "  nervine  stimulants ; "  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
questioned  that  the  result  of  their  continual  employment  is  to  pro- 
duce a  modification  of  the  nutrition  of  the  Nervous  system,  which 
engenders  a  Physical  want  when  they  are  withheld,  comparable  to 
that  of  Hunger  or  Thirst  (§  138). 

156.  On  the  same  level  with  the  simple  feelings  of  Pleasure  and 
Pain  which  are  associated  with  particular  Sensations,  but  distinct 
from  these  in  the  manner  in  which  they  affect  us,  are  those  general 
feelings  of  personal  well-being,  or  of  its  reverse  malaise,  which,  whilst 
■o  intimately  connected  with  states  of  the  Bodily  system  as  to  be 
producible  by  them  alone,  are  also  the  rudimentary  fonns  of  those 
higher  Psychical  states  which  we  term  emotions.  These  feelings, 
in  their  lowest  stage  of  development,  are  purely  "  subjective  ; " 
the  individual  being  simply  conscious  of  them,  and  not  referring 
them  to  any  external  source.  There  are  many  persons  who  a  it 
so  keenly  susceptible  of  both,  that  they  pass  their  whole  lives  in 
an  alternation  between  cfi^erfulness  and  depression:  the  fonnoi 
state  being  favoured  by  freedom  from  anxiety,  by  the  healthful 
activity  of  all  the  organic  functions,  by  a  bright  sun  and  a  dry 
bracing  atmosphere  ;  whilst  the  latter  is  immediately  induced  by 
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jnental  disquietude,  by  a  slight  disorder  of  digestion  or  excretion,  cr 
by  a  dull  oppressive  day.  And  a  concurrence  of  favourable  condi- 
tions may  even  exalt  this  CcerKjesthem  (or  self-feeling)  into  exhilara- 
tion or  absolute  joy  ;  whilst  the  combined  influence  of  those  of 
the  opposite  kind  may  produce  ffloom,  which  may  be  exaggerated 
almost  to  despair.  We  shall  hereafter  see  cogent  reasons  for  re- 
garding these  conditions  as  purely  Physical  (§§  535,  552).  Tie  con- 
dition of  *'  the  spirits  "  (as  these  Mental  affections  are  conmionly 
designated)  most  to  be  desired,  however,  is  that  of  tranquil  com- 
fort ;  which  is  far  more  favourable  than  the  alternation  of.  ex- 
tremes, to  healthful  activity  and  to  sustained  energy,  alike  of  Body 
and  of  Mind.  And  this  may  be  cherished  by  cultivating  the  habit 
of  Volitional  self-control  (§  271),  whereby  any  tendency  to  undue 
exhilaration  is  moderated,  and  excessive  depression  is  resisted  by 
a  determinate  effort  not  to  yield  to  it. 

157.  Similar  states  of  Consciousness  may  be  excited  by  causes 
purely  Psychical ;  and  although  we  are  then  accustomed  to  desig- 
nate them  OS  Emotions,  yet  their  nature  and  their  seat  are  pro- 
bably the  same  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  The  simple 
feeling  which  we  experience  from  a  piece  of  "  good "  or  of  "  bad 
newSy*'  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Pleasure  or  Pain  we  experience 
in  connection  with  Sensations,  that  we  may  fairly  regard  the 
instrumentality  by  which  we  become  conscious  of  it  as  tentorial 
rather  than  Cerebral;  the  state  of  the  Sensorium  being  affected^ 
in  the  one  case,  by  impressions  conveyed  to  it  by  the  "  nerves  of 
the  internal  senses,**  just  as  it  is  in  the  other  by  those  brought  to 
it  by  the  nerves  of  the  external  senses.  It  often  happens,  moreover, 
tkit  the  impression  thus  made  upon  the  >*  emotional  sensibility  "  is 
more  persistent  than  the  ideational  state  which  gave  rise  toit ;  for 
after  some  disagreeable  occurrence,  or  the  receipt  of  ill-tidings,  we 
feel  an  abiding  consciousness  of  discomfort  or  distress,  although  we 
determinately  keep  from  our  Mental  view  the  recollection  of  the 
onpleasant  idea,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  disturbed  by  dwelling 
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too  painfully  on  it.  It  may  often  be  observed,  moreover,  that  when 
the  passions  have  been  stirred  in  states  of  Somnambulism,  Hypno- 
tism, d^c.,  a  disturbed  cctncBstltesit  is  carried-ou  into  the  ordinary 
state,  although  the  "subject"  is  altogether  unconscious  of  the 
nature  or  causes  of  the  emotional  excitement  (§  491). — ^There  arc 
fern  other  forms  of  emotional  sensibility  which  are  so  completely 
subjective  as  the  foregoing  ;  most  of  them  having  reference  to  somo 
object  which  is  felt  to  be  external  to  Self,  and  therefore  belonging 
to  the  next  category  (§  189).  But  we  seem  justified  in  referring 
to  this  group,  as  being  nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing,  though 
scarcely  capable  of  being  grouped  together  with  them,  the  sense  of 
enjoyntjcnt  in  activity^  and  its  converse  the  sense  of  tedium  in  inactivity 
(commonly  known  ai>  ennvi) ;  both  of  which  are  purely  subjective 
states,  and  are  obviously  manifested  by  the  lower  Animals, — chiefly, 
however,  in  connection  with  their  bodily  functions, — whilst-  in 
Man  it  is  the  want  of  mental  occupation  that  is  the  chief  source  of 
Ennui.* 

*  The  Writer  would  here  exiress  his  obligations  to  his  friend  Dr.  Noble,  of 
Manchester,  for  m  my  valaable  saggestions  in  regard  to  the  diver  ified  forma  ol 
"Emotional  Sensibility/'  and  ita  relations  to  Sensational,  Perceptional  and 
Ueitional  states  respectively  —See  his  "Elements  of  Fsycliological  Me lieinc" 
ftid  Bd.,  1855),  and  hit  subsequent  treatise  ob  "Tha  Hmnaii  Mind"  (IftJ^V 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF   PKROKPTION   AND   INSTINCT. 

158.  Neitheb  tbe  operations  of  the  Intellectual  Powers,  nor  the 
higher  Emotional  states,  are  immediately  called- forth  hy  Sensa- 
tions; for  in  that  stage  of  consciousness  we  merely  recognize  the 
fact  that  certain  changes  hare  occurred  in  our  own  "subjective" 
state,  and  do  not  refer  these  changes  to  any  external  or  "  objective  ^' 
source.  Of  such  a  limitation,  we  occasionally  meet  with  examples 
among  the  phenomena  of  Sleep,  and  in  some  of  the  conditions 
resulting  from  the  use  of  Ancesthetic  agents:  for  if  we  fall  asleep 
whilst  suflfering  from  bodily  pain,  we  may  entirely  lose  all  percep- 
tion of  the  cause  of  that  pain,  and  yet  remain  conscious  of  a  per- 
turbed state  of  feeling,  which  may  affect  the  course  of  our  dream ; 
and  when  a  surgical  operation  is  perfoimed  in  a  state  of  incom- 
plete ansQsthesia,  it  is  obvious  that  pain  is  felt  without  any  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  its  source,  and  the  patient  may  subsequently 
describe  his  state  as  an  uneasy  dream.  Such,  it  is  probable,  is 
the  condition  of  the  infant  at  the  commencement  of  its  Psychical 
life.  "  If,"  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Morell 
(Philosophy  of  Religion^  p.  7),  ^*  we  could  by  any  raeons  transport 
ourselves  into  the  mind  of  an  Infant  before  the  Perceptive 
consciousness  is  awakened,  we  should  find  it  in  a  state  of 
absolute  isolation  from  everything  else  in  the  world  around 
it.  Whatever  objects  may  be  presented  to  the  Eye,  the  Ear, 
or  the  Touch,  they  are  treated  simply  as  s^tljjectire  feelings^  with- 
out the  Mind^s  possessing  any  consciousness  of  them  as  ohjecU 
at  all.  To  it,  the  inward  world  is  everything^  the  outward  world  is 
nothing^ — However    difficult    it  may  be,    under    the  influence  of 
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lifo-long  experience,  to  dissociate  any  Sensation  of  which  we  are 
cognizant,  from  the  notion  of  its  external  cause— since,  the 
moment  thb  feeling  is  experienced,  and  the  Mind  is  directed  to  it, 
the  c^ect  from  which  it  arises  is  immediately  suggested, — yet 
uothing  is  more  certain  than  that  all  of  which  we  are  p^'imarUy  con- 
floiouB  in  any  case  whatever,  is  a  certain  internal  or  subjective 
•late,  a  change  in  our  previous  Consciousness ;  and  that  the  mental 
reeognvtion  of  the  object  to  which  that  change  is  due,  is  dependent 
upon  a  higher  process,  to  which  the  name  of  Perception  is  now 
generally  accorded.  We  may  recognize  the  manifestation  of  this 
process  in  the  Child,  as  it  advances  beyond  the  first  few  months 
of  its  helplessness.  "  A  sight  or  a  sound,"  remarks  Dr.  Morell 
{Op,  eU.)^  "  which  at  first  produced  simply  an  involuntary  start, 
now  awakens  a  smile  or  a  look  of  recognition.  The  mind  is 
evidently  struggling  out  of  itself ;  it  begins  to  throw  itself  into  the 
objects  around,  and  to  live  in  the  world  of  outward  realities."  A 
similar  transition,  more  rapidly  effected,  may  be  distinguished  in 
ourselves,  during  the  passage  from  Sleep,  or  from  the  insensibility 
of  a  swoon,  to  the  state  of  wakeful  activity;  when  we  are  at 
first  conscious  only  of  our  own  sensations,  and  gradually  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  condition  as  it  relates  to  the  world  around, 
and  of  the  position  and  circumstances,  new  and  stmnge  as  they 
may  be,  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

159.  Now  the  apjyrehension,  or  the  formation  of  an  elementary 
Notion,  of  the  outness  or  externality  of  the  cause  of  a  Sensational 
change,  is  an  operation  which  the  Mind  seems  necessarily  to  per- 
form, when  it  has  attained  a  certain  stage  of  development ;  in- 
stinctively or  intuitively  making  a  definite  distinction  between  the 
»r//'nnd  the  not  self  the  subject  and  the  object  We  do  not  infer  the 
eiidtence  of  objective  realities  by  any  act  of  the  Reason;  in  fact, 
the  strict  application  of  logical  processes  tends  rather  to  shake 
than  to  confiim  the  belief  in  the  External  World  ;  but  our  Minds 
being  &t  firat  subjectively  impressed  by  the  qualities  of  matter, 
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we  gradually  Icam  to  interpret  and  combine  the  impressionR  the^ 
make  upon  our  consciousness,  so  as  to  derive  from  them  a  more 
or  less  definite  notion  of  the  object  (§  151).  Some  ofthbse  Notionzi 
are  so  simple,  and  so  constantly  excited  by  certain  Sensations,  that 
we  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  attribute  their  formation  to 
original  and  fundamental  properties  of  the  Mind,  called  into 
activity  by  the  sensations  in  question ;  thus,  the  notion  of  hard' 
ness  seems  to  connect  itself  from  the  first  with  the  sense  of  abso- 
lute resistance,  the  notion  of  direction  with  the  consciousness  ol 
diversity  of  parts  in  the  visual  picture.  Such  perceptions  are  said 
to  be  instinctive  or  original.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  notions 
are  connected  w^ith  the  sensations  by  Iiabit  alone  ;  the  connection 
being  the  result  of  the  association  which  gradually  establishes 
itself  between  them,  so  that  a  certain  sense-impression  invariably 
calls  up  a  ccrttiin  notion  of  an  object  answering  to  it.  And 
thus  it  may  happen  that  a  wrong  interpretation  may  be  put 
upon  the  sensational  state,  merely  through  some  change  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  has  been  habitually  received ;  as  in  the 
following  very  simple  experiment : — If  the  middle  finger  of  either 
hand  be  crossed  behind  the  fore-finger,  so  that  its  extremity  is  on 
the  thumb-side  of  the  latter,  and  the  ends  of  the  two  fingers  thus 
disposed  be  rolled  over  a  marble,  pea,  or  other  round  body,  a 
sensation  will  be  produced,  which,  if  uncorrected  by  reason,  would 
cause  the  miud  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  two  distinct  bodies ; 
this  being  due  to  the  impression  being  made  at  the  same  time 
upon  two  spots,  which,  in  the  ordinary  position  of  the  fingers,  are 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 

160.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  during  the  period  of  Infancy, 
a  very  rapid  and  energetic  process  of  self-education  is  going  on  , 
the  lokole  mindy  so  far  as  it  is  yet  developed,  being  concentrated 
upon  its  Perceptive  activity :  and  when  once  a  complete  inter- 
pretation has  thus  been  attained  of  any  particular  group  of 
Scnsatioiis,  it  so  immediatoly  occurs  to  the  oousciousueas  whenevei 
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those  sensations  may  be  renewed,  as  to  have  all  the  directness  of 
an  origimtl  perception.  Thus  it  is  very  difficult,  at  later  periods 
of  life,  to  discriminate  the  Perceptions  which  are  really  insHncHvef 
from  those  which  have  been  acquired  during  Infancy. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  draw  inferences  on  this  point  firom  the 
«c1Ioy)8  of  tho  lower  Animals  ;  for  in  those  cases  in  which  the  young 
ftre  dependent  from  the  first  on  tho  oxei-tion  of  their  own  powers,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  have  a  larger  range  of  Instinctive  perception! 
than  is  possessed  by  those  which  derive  their  early  sustenance  from ' 
their  parents.  Many  of  them,  for  example,  manifest  a  guiding 
appreciation  of  direction  and  distance,  which  Man  can  only  gain  by 
long  experience.  Thus,  a  Fly-catcher  just  come  out  of  its  shell,  has 
been  seen  to  peck-  at  and  captiii-e  an  Insect,  with  an  aim  as  perfect  as 
if  it  had  been  all  its  life  engaged  in  learning  the  art.* — Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  perception  that  guides  the  actions  of  a  little  Fish, 
the  Chctiodon  ro&trattUy  which  shoots-out  drops  of  fluid  from  its 
prolonged  snout,  8o  as  to  strike  Insects  that  happen  to  be  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  thus  causing  them  to  fall- in,  and  to  be  brought 
within  its  reach.  Now  by  the  ref taction  of  light,  the  real  place 
of  the  Insect  in  the  air  will  not  be  that  at  which  it  appears  to 
the  Fish  in  the  water,  but  will  bo  a  little  below  its  apparent  place ; 
and  to  this  ])oint  the  aim  must  be  directed.  The  difference  between 
tho  real  and  the  appai-ent  place,  moreover,  will  not  be  constant ;  for 
the  more  perpendicularly  the  rays  enter  the  water,  the  less  will  be 
the  variation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  oblique  the 
direction,  the  greater  will  be  the  difference. 

161.  It  has  been  recently  maintained  that  the  want,  both  of 
the  apprehension  of  diUancey  and  of  the  power  of  directing  the 
Muscular  movements  so  as  at  onoe  to  lay  hold  of  an  object,  which 
ereiy  one  who  carefully  observes  the  actions  of  the  Human 
In  Cant  must  recognize,  is  a  mere  matter  of  development ;  the 
human  infant  coming  into  the  world  in  a  less   advanced  condition 

*  See  the  oxperimcnts  of  Mr.  Spalding>oii  this  subject,  detailed  in  his  paper  in 
"  Maemillan's  Magazine "  for  February,  1873,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  (S  77|. 
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than  the  young  of  many  other  animals,  which  are  ahle  to  mn 
about  and  seek  their  own  sustenance  from  the  first.  But  the 
Writer  has  strong  personal  reasons  for  asserting  that  such  is  not 
the  fact.  Having  been  introduced  into  the  Medical  profession  by 
an  eminent  Surgeon  of  Bristol  (the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Estlin),  who 
had  a  large  Ophthalmic  practice  in  the  West  of  England  and  South 
Wales,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  cases  of  congenital 
Cataract  cured  by  operation ;  the  condition  of  these  children  being 
exactly  parallel  in  respect  of  Vision,  to  that  of  Mr.  Spalding's 
hooded  chicks.  Generally  speaking,  the  operation  was  performed 
within  the  first  twelve  months  ;  but  he  distinctly  remembers  two 
oases,  in  one  of  which  the  subject  was  a  remarkably  sturdy  little 
fellow  of  three  years  old,  whilst  the  other  was  a  lad  of  nine.  In 
the  latter,  however,  there  had  been  more  visual  power  before  the 
operation,  than  in  the  former ;  and  he  therefore  presents  the  well 
remembered  case  of  Jemmy  Morgan  as  the  basis  of  his  assertion, 
that  the  acquirement  of  the  power  of  visually  guiding  the 
muscular  movements  is  expeiiential  in  the  case  of  the  Human 
Infant : — 

Jemmy  had  most  assuredly  come  to  that  stage  of  his  development, 
which  would  just  if}''  the  expectation  that  if  he  had  his  Sight  he 
would  at  once  use  it  for  his  guidance,  supposing  the  power  of  doing 
so  to  be  congenital,  for  his  father  being  a  farmer  a  few  miles  out 
of  Bristol,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  about  by  himself  in  the  farm- 
yard, where  he  made  friends  with  every  one  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
picked  up  from  the  labourers  a  very  improper  accomplishment, — 
that  of  swearing  most  horribly.  He  was  so  strong,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  that  his  body  should 
bo  bound  down  upon  a  table,  and  that  each  of  his  limbs  and  his  head 
should  be  held  by  a  separate  assistant.  The  Writer  remembers  that 
he  had  charge  of  his  head,  which  he  found  it  impossible  altogether  to 
prevent  him  from  rolling  from  side  to  side;  whiUt  his  roars  and  curses 
soem  even  now  ringing  in  the  Writer's  ears.  The  operation,  performed 
with  consummate  dexterity, — the  handle  of  the  cataract-needle  being 
left  by  Mr.  Ebtliu  to  **play ''  between  his  fingers,  as  Jemmy's  head 
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voiild  move  in  spite  of  the  stroDgest  efforts  to  restrain  it,*— wtfa 
entirely  successful.  In  a  few  days  both  pupils  were  almost  clear ; 
and  it  was  obvious  from  his  actions  that  he  had  distinct  Visual  Per* 
oeptions.  But  though  he  clearly  recognised  the  direction  of  a  candle  or 
other  bright  object,  he  was  as  unable  as  an  Infant  to  apprehend  iti 
distcmce;  so  that  when  told  to  lay  hoM  of  a  watch,  he  groped  at  it,  just 
like  a  young  child  lying  in  its  cradle.  It  was  very  gradually  that  lie 
eame  to  nse  his  Sight  for  the  guidance  of  his  movements :  and  when 
going  about  the  house  at  which  he  was  staying  in  Bristol,  with  which 
he  had  familiarized  himself  before  the  operation,  he  generally  $hut  his 
€yef ,  as  if  puzzled  rather  than  aided  by  them.  When  he  came  up  to 
Mr.  Estlin's  house,  however,  he  would  show  that  he  was  acquiring  a 
considerable  amount  of  visual  power;  and  it  was  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment there,  to  blow  about  with  his  breath  a  pieoe  of  white  paper  on 
the  surface  of  a  dark  mahogany  table,  round  and  round  which  he 
would  run,  as  he  wafted  the  paper  from  one  side  to  another,  shouting 
with  glee  at  his  novel  exploit.  Nevertheless,  when  he  returned  home 
fo  his  father's  house  and  farm-yard,  his  parents  (very  intelligent 
people)  remarked  that  he  was  for  eiome  time  obviously  puzzled  by 
his  Sight,  shutting  his  eyes  as  he  went  about  in  his  old  way ;  though 
whenever  he  went  to  a  new  place,  he  was  obviously  aided  by  it.  But  it 
was  several  months  before  he  came  to  trust  to  it  for  his  guidanoe,  as 
other  children  of  his  age  would  do. -Jemmy's  case  was  very  carefully 
observed,  both  by  Mr.  Estlin  and  the  Writer,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  interest  attaching  to  such  observations ;  and  every  fact  the 
.Writer  has  here  stated  remains  as  distinctly  impressed  on  bis  mind 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  forty  years,  as  if  it  had  only  happened 
yesterday, — the  image  of  Jemmy,  in  his  red  frock,  and  with  his  still 
redder  legs,  being  more  vivid  than  any  other  reminiscence  of  his 
early  professional  life. 

162.  This  formation  of  acquired  Perceptions,  anl  their  gradual 
assumption  of  the  immediate  character  of  those  which  belong  to  our 
original  oonstitutiou  (§§  167,  168),  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
prosesa  by  which  habitual  Movements  come  to  be  liuked-on  to  the 
Sensations  that  prompt  them,  so  as  at  last  to  be  automatically 
performed,  although  originally  directed  by  the  Will.  And  it  can 
•caroely  be  regarded  aa  improbable,  that,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
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other,  the  Nervous  Mechanism  grows4o  particular  modes  of 
activity  (§  138) ;  so  that  successions  of  change  are  uniformly 
excited  by  particular  stimuli,  which  were  not  provided-for  in 
its  original  construction.  Such  a  view  harmonizes  well  with  the 
fact,  that  such  associations,  alike  between  Sensations  and  respon- 
dent movements f  and  between  Sensations  and  respondent  uUaSj  are 
formed  much  more  readily  during  the  period  of  Childhood  and 
Adolescence,  thtin  they  are  after  the  full  measure  of  development 
has  been  attained ;  and  that  they  are  much  more  durable  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Throughout  the  whole  Consti- 
tution of  Man,  as  well  Physical  as  Mental,  we  witness  a  marked 
capacity  of  adaptation  to  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  ;  and  by 
the  self-education  directed  by  those  circumstances,  he  gradually 
acquires  those  modes  of  action,  which  in  other  Animals  are 
originally  and  uniformly  prompted  by  their  Instinctive  tendencies. 
It  will  be  shown  hereafter  (§  275)  to  be  accordant  with  the  general 
laws  of  Nutrition,  that  such  habitual  modes  of  action  should 
express  themselves  in  the  formation  of  the  Nervous  mechanism,  so 
as  to  develope  in  it  arrangements  corresponding  to  those  which 
it  elsewhere  originally  possessed ;  and  that  such  arrangements, 
when  once  formed,  should  be  kept-up  through  life,  provided  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  pass  into  disuse.  Hence,  although  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  other  Animals  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  his  life,  Man  is  enabled  ultimately  to  attain  to  a 
far  wider  range  of  Perceptive  appreciation  than  that  to  which 
they  are  limited ;  there  being,  in  fact,  no  class  of  Sense-impres- 
sions, from  which,  by  habitual  Attention  to  them  (§  127),  he  may 
not  draw  information  of  a  far  more  precise  and  varied  nature,  than 
they  seemed  at  first  to  be  capable  of  affording. 

163.  We  have  seen  that,  for  the  production  of  a  Sensation,  a 
eontcioui  state  of  Mind  is  all  that  is  required  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  exercise  of  the  Perceptive  power,  a  certain  degree  of 
Attention  is  requisite ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Mind  must  oe  directed 
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towanU  the  sensation.  And  thus  it  happens  that,  Trhen  the  Mind 
18  either  inactive,  or  is  completely  engrossed  by  some  other  subject 
of  thought^  the  Sensation  may  neither  be  perceived  nor  remem- 
bered, notwithstanding  that  we  have  evidence,  derived  &om  the 
respondent  movements  of  the  body,  that  it  has  been  felt.  Thus  a 
person  in  a  state  of  imperfect  Sleep  may  start  at  a  loud  sound,  or 
may  turn-away  from  a  light  shining  on  his  face ;  being  conscious  of 
the  Sensation,  and  acting  automatically  upon  it,  but  forming  no 
kind  of  appreciation  of  the  externality  of  its  source.  And,  in  like 
manner,  a  person  in  a  state  of  profound  Abstraction  (§  443)  may 
perform  many  automatic  movements,  which  cannot  (so  far  as  we 
know)  be  excited  otherwise  than  through  the  mcdiiun  of  Sensation  ; 
ard  yet  the  exciting  sensations  are  neither  perceived  by  him  at  the 
tiiue,  nor  are  they  afterwards  remembered ;  so  that  when  he 
ia  aroused  from  his  reverie,  he  may  be  astonished  to  find  himself 
in  circumstances  altogether  different  from  those  \mder  which 
he  passed  into  it.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Sense<impression  may 
excite  a  sort  of  imperfect  Perception,  which  is  subsequently 
remembered  and  completed.  For  example,  the  Student  whu  doea 
not  hear  the  repeated  strokes  of  the  clock,  when  his  mind  is 
entirely  given-up  to  his  object  of  pursuit,  may  have  a  sort  of  vague 
consciousness  of  them  if  his  attention  be  less  completely  engrossed 
by  his  studies ;  and  although  the  sounds  may  not  suggest  at  the 
moment  any  distinct  idea  of  the  passage  of  time,  yet,  when  he 
subsequently  gives  his  attention  to  the  Sensorial  impression,  he 
may  remember  to  have  heard  the  clock  strike,  and  may  even 
be  able  to  retrace  the  number  of  strokes.*     When  the  Attention 

*  It  is  curious  that,  in  so  retracing  a  number,  we  are  often  assisted  by  mentally 
rnproduoing  the  succession  of  strokes ;  imaf/ininf/  their  recurrence,  until  we  feel 
that  we  liare  cftunfed-up  to  the  impression  that  wa.s  left  upon  our  Sensorium. — In 
Uio  same  way,  if  asked  how  many  staii-s  there  are  in  a  stiiircase  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  using,  we  may  not  be  able  to  name  the  number  ;  yet,  when  actually 
attending  or  descending,  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  top  or  th« 
bottom,  by  the  completion  of  that  series  of  Sensorial  changes  which  hm  becouu 
habitual  to  us. 
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is  directed,  however,  to  the  sonorous  impressions  (as  when  w« 
are  listcnivg  for  the  striking  of  the  clock),  or  when  it  is  n>it 
BO  closely  fixed  on  ai^y  other  object  as  to  prevent  it  from  being 
attracted  by  the  Seuse-imprcssions,  the  sounds  are  not  only 
recognized  as  proceeding  from  an  external  source,  which  is  a 
simple  act  of  Perception,  but  the  sensations  we  perceive  are  dls- 
oriminated  from  all  others  of  like  nature ;  and  it  is  by  this  kind 
of  mental  intensification  of  the  perceptive  change  to  which  they 
give  rise,  that  the  sensations  themselves  are  impressed  with 
00  much  additional  force  on  our  consciousness,  as  to  seem  extra- 
ordinarily increased  in  acutcncss.  Although  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  this  chiefly  in  cases  where  some  particular  kind  of  perceptive 
acuteness  has  been  acquired  by  JiahU  (§  127),  yet  we  may  learn 
from  certain  phenomena  of  Somnambulism  (both  spontaneous 
and  artificial)  that  nothing  more  is  needed,  than  that  concen- 
tration of  the  wliole  mind  iipon  the  Sensorial  indications,  which  ia 
the  natural  state  of  the  Infant  (§  498). 

1 64.  Taking  as  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Man  of 
any  object  external  to  him  (and  therefore  of  the  External  World 
generally),  firsts  a  subjective  Sensation  called  forth  by  the  presence 
of  that  object ;  secondly,  the  recognition  of  the  externality  of  the 
cause  of  that  sensation  ;  and  thirdly^  the  formation  of  a  notion  re- 
specting the  quality  of  the  object  which  called  it  forth, — ^we  have 
next  to  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  such  elementary  Notions  or 
Cognitions  (which  are  afterwards  to  be  combined  into  the  composite 
Idea  of  the  object)  are  generated.  How  far  any  of  them  aie 
original  or  intuitive,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed by  Psychologists  :  some  mainttiining  that  aU  such  Notions 
Hre  generalizations  based  on  experience;  whilst  others  regard  Ihcm 
as  the  products  of  Intuition,  that  is,  as  mental  instincts,  of  which 
no  other  account  can  be  given,  than  that  such  cognitions  are 
formed — like  the  sensations  that  excite  them — ^from  "  a  law  of  oui 
nature."     Psychologists  of  both  schools  agree  in  considering  the 
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iHinalioD  of  these  elementary  Notions,  like  the  perfcrmance  of 
movements  prompted  or  guided  by  them,  as  an  automaiic  action  ; 
the  difference  in  their  views  consisting  in  this, — that  Intuition 
aJists  r^ard  this  action  as  primarily  automatic,  while  Psycho 
[ogists  of  the  Experience-school  regard  it  as  secondarily  automatic. 
As  it  appears  to  the  Writer  that  Physiology  can  throw  consider- 
able light  on  this  question,  he  will  here  examine  in  some  detail 
the  mode  in  which  those  visual  perceptions  are  formed,  whereon 
we  mainly  depend  for  our  ordinary  guidance. 

165.  One  of  the  most  elementary  of  our  Visual  cognitions  is  the 
Sense  of  Direction^  whereby  we  recognize  the  relations  of  the  points 
firom  which  luminous  rays  issue,  and  thus  see  objects  erect,  though 
their  pictiu'es  on  the  retina  are  invei'ted.  Some  Psychologists 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Infants  really  see  all  objects 
inverted,  and  only  acquire  the  true  notion  of  their  position  in 
reference  to  themselves,  by  the  corrective  experience  gained  by 
touching  and  handling  them.  But  this  is  a  pure  assumption, 
founded  on  an  entirely  erroneous  notion  of  the  nature  of  Sensa- 
tion. For  it  supposes  that  we  look  at  the  picture  formed  on  the 
retina,  by  the  "  mind's  eye**'  placed  behind  it,  just  as  we  look  at 
the  picture  formed  by  a  camera  with  the  bodily  eye  ;  whereas  the 
£ACt  is  unquestionable,  that  Sensation  is  a  state  of  consciousness 
excited  by  the  transmission  to  the  Sensorium  (through  the  optic 
nerve)  of  the  impression  produced  by  the  pictuis  on  the  retina; 
and  as  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Physical  change  is  translated,  so  to  speak,  Into  the  Mental,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  less  natural  for  the  retinal  impros 
ftion  to  suggest  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  the  rfoi  position  of  an 
object,  than  to  call  up  a  representation  con*esponding  to  its  inverted 
picture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  found  that  persons  who  have 
for  the  first  time  acquired  Sight  by  operation,  at  an  age  when  tL  ey 
can  describe  their  sensations,  are  able  to  recognise  the  directum  of 
Miy  luminous  object,  though  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  its 
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digtance.  And  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Serre,*  thai 
the  limiinous  spectra  produced  when  pressure  is  made  upon  the 
8je  in  a  dark  room,  are  seen  in  a  direction  which  has  in  each  co&e 
a  constant  and  definite  relation  to  the  part  of  the  retina  that  is 
affected  by  the  pressure,  either  directly,  or  secondarily  through  its 
transmission  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  By  an  extensiye 
series  of  observations  on  the  relation  of  the  positions  of  these 
primary  and  secondary  plwspli^nes,  both  to  each  other  and  to  the 
seat  of  compression,  Dr.  Serre  has  been  able  to  deduce  the  im- 
portant conclusion,  that  the  lines  joining  these  spectra  and  the 
spots  of  the  retina  by  the  affection  of  which  they  are  produced,  all 
pass  through  a  conmion  "  centre  of  direction,"  which  is  situated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  crystalline  lens.  And  from  these  facts 
it  seems  a  legitimate  conclusion,  that  our  sense  of  the  relative 
directions  of  external  objects,  which  affect  different  points  of  our 
retina  by  their  luminous  rays,  is  primarily  derived  from  a  kind  of 
extradition  of  the  Visual  sensation,  corresponding  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  our  Tactile  (§  132).  The  Writer  quite 
agrees,  however,  with  Professor  Bain,  that  in  our  ordinary  use  o 
Vision  we  are  greatly  guided  as  to  the  recognition  of  relative 
direction,  by  the  Muscular  Sense  called  forth  in  the  movements 
wo  give  to  our  eyeballs,  when  we  transfer  our  gaze  from  one  point 
of  a  visual  picture  to  another. 

166.  The  recognition  of  the  singleness  of  the  object  which  foims 
a  sinrultaneous  visual  picture  on  both  eyes,  has  been  very  gener- 
ally regarded  by  Physiologists  as  necessarily  arising,  by  "  a  law  of 
our  natm*e,''  from  a  certain  structural  relation  between  what  have 
been  termed  "  corresponding  points  "  on  the  two  retinse ;  "  double 
vision,'*  or  the  recognition  of  two  distinct  images,  taking  place 
whenever,  through  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  do  not  converge  in  the  object  lookcd>at 
But  this  view  of  the  case  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that  if  sucb 

"*  ''Baaai  sur  lea  Phosx)hdne8/'  Paris,  185a 
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tbnormal  conditions  should  become  permanent  (as  in  squinting) 
the  vision  after  a  time  becomes  ''  single ''  again^  notwithstanding 
that  the  pictures  are  formed  on  parts  of  the  retinae  which  do  not 
corresptmd.  Further,  if  the  Muscular  irregularity  be  rectified  by 
surgical  means,  so  that  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  can  be  again 
brought  into  convergence  in  the  object  looked  at,  double  visum, 
recun/or  a  time^  although  the  images  are  now  formed  upon  the 
original  "  corresponding  points."  It  is  also  a  fact  well  known  to 
Ophthalmic  Surgeons,  that  if  an  opaque  spot  has  been  formed  in 
the  centre  of  the  cornea,  or  an  artificial  pupil  has  been  made  at 
the  margin  of  the  iris,  so  that  the  most  distinct  vision  is  gained 
when  the  axis  of  one  eye  is  directed,  not  to  the  object,  but  to  some 
other  point,  such  direction  will  become  habitual ;  yet  although, 
when  the  two  eyes  work  together,  there  is  a  decided  squint,  there 
\&  no  ''  double  vision. ''  Since  it  is  clear  from  these  facts,  that  the 
recognition  of  the  singleness  of  the  object  of  sensation  is  the  result 
of  experience^  in  the  cases  in  which  it  supersedes  a  temporary 
double  vision,  it  may  be  fairly  so  regarded  in  the  case  of  the 
Infant ;  more  particularly  since  observation  shows  that  the  con- 
vci^ence  of  its  eyes  upon  the  object  looked-at,  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  no  means  so  immediate  or  exact  as  it  subsequently 
becomes.  And,  further,  it  is  obvious  that  if  (as  seems  not  im- 
probable) there  is  some  structural  arrangement  which  conduces  to 
singleness  of  vision  when  the  images  are  thrown  on  the  originally 
corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinie,  such  mechanism  must 
have  developed  itself  de  now^  whenever  single  vision  is  the 
result  of  the  habitual  conjoint  use  of  two  eyes  whose  axes  do  not 
e^mverge  so  as  to  meet  in  the  object. 

167.  A  like  process  of  experiential  acquirement  of  Perceptional 
cognitions  having  the  immediateness  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Sonsiitions  on  which  they  are  based,  is  demonstrable  in  regard  to 
those  notions  of  form  which  we  derive  from  the  Visual  sense  alone, 
when  it  has  been  educated  by  co-ordination  with  the  Tactile.     It 
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may  now  be  affinsed  with  oertainty,  that  Sight  originallj  iufi  mii 
118  only  of  what  can  be  represented  in  a  Picture — ^that  is,  light  and 
shade,  and  colour ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  equal  certainty, 
that  the  notions  of  form  which  we  obtain  through  the  sense  ol 
Touch  (when  exercised  in  combination  with  muscular  movementJi, 
of  which  the  ''muscular  sense  "  renders  us  cognizant)  are  originally 
im  related  to  those  derived  from  Sight ;  so  that  when  a  blind  adult 
first  acquires  vision,  objects  with  which  he  (or  she)  possesses  the 
greatesi  tactile  familiarity,  are  not  recognized  by  its  means,  until 
the  two  sets  of  Sense>impressions  have  been  oo-ordinated  by  r^ 
peated  exponence.  The  best  evidence  of  this  kind  is  derived  from 
observations  made  upon  persons  bom  blind,  to  whom  sight  has 
been  communicated  by  an  operation,  at  a  period  of  life  which 
enabled  them  to  give  an  acciirate  description  of  their  sensar 
tions  : — 

a.  The  case  long  ago  recorded  by  Ohoselden  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these.  The  youth  (about  twelve  years  of  age), 
for  some  time  after  tolerably  distinct  vision  had  been  obtained,  saw 
everything  flai  as  in  a  picture,  simply  receiving  the  consciousness  of 
the  impression  made  upon  his  retina ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  acquired  the  power  of  judging,  by  his  sight,  of  the  real  forms  and 
distances  of  the  objects  around  him.  An  amusing  anecdote  recorded 
of  him,  shows  the  complete  want  which  there  is  in  Man  of  any 
original  or  intuitive  connection  between  the  ideas  formed  through 
visual  and  through  tactile  sensations.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
a  Dog  and  a  Cat  by  feeling,  but  could  not  remember  their  respective 
characters  when  he  saw  them  ;  and  one  day,  when  thus  puzzled,  he 
took  up  the  cat  in  his  arms,  and  felt  her  attentively,  so  as  to 
associate  the  two  sets  of  cognitions,  and  then^  setting  her  down,  said, 
'*So  puss,  I  shall  know  you  another  time." 

Tlie  same  indication,  moreover,  is  obviously  afforded  by  the  case  t 
Jemmy  Morgan  already  cited  (§  161). — In  a  recently-recorded  caao 
in  which  sight  was  imparted  by  an  operation  to  a  young  woman 
who  had  been  blind  from  birth,  it  was  interesting  to  oontrnst  thf 
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rapidity  and  accuracy  of  her  Tactile  perception,  which  was  highly 
edacated,  with  the  slow,  lahorious  process  by  means  of  which  she 
arrived  at  a  conception  of  the  shape  and  natiire  of  an  object 
through  the  medium  of  her  newly-acquired  and  imperfectly-educated 
Vision  : — 

6.  ''I  foand,"  says  the  operator,  "that  she  was  never  able  to  ascer- 
tain what  an  object  really  was  by  Sight  alone,  although  she  could  cor- 
rectly describe  its  shape  and  colour ;  but  that  after  she  had  once  in- 
structed one  sense,  through  the  medium  of  the  other,  and  compared  the 
impressions  conveyed  by  touch  and  sight,  she  was  ever  after  able  to 
recognise  the  object  without  touching  it.  In  this  respect  her  memory 
was  very  perfect :  I  never  knew  her  fail  in  a  single  instance,  though 
I  put  this  power  frequently  to  the  test  of  experiment.  It  was 
curious  to  place  before  her  some  very  familiar  object  that  she  had 
never  compared  in  this  way,  such  as  a  pair  of  scissors.  She  would 
d'scribe  their  shape,  colour,  glistening  metallic  character,  but  would 
full  in  ascertaining  what  they  really  were,  until  she  put  a  finger  on 
thom,  when  in  an  instant  she  would  name  them,  and  laugh  at  her 
own  stupidity,  as  she  called  it,  in  not  having  made  them  out  before.'* 
— (See  Crilchett,  in  Medico -Chiruryical  Transact ion^^  vol.  xxxviii.) 

168.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  acquirement  of  those  Percep 
tions  of  solid  form  or  Belvf,  which  we  derive,  as  Sir  C.  Wheat- 
stone's  admirable  investigations  have  shown,  from  the  Mental 
combination  of  the  dissimilar  pei^spectives  that  are  projected  by 
solid  objects  upon  our  two  retinae.  When  we  bring  to  our  right 
and  left  eyes  respectively,  by  means  of  the  Stereoscope,  pictures 
corresponding  to  those  which  would  be  foraied  on  their  two  retime 
by  the  actual  object  if  placed  before  them  at  a  modci*ate  distance, 
the  resulting  perception  of  the  solidity  of  the  image  seems  as 
necessary  and  immediate  as  if  it  were  the  product  of  an  original 
Intuition  ]  and  this  perception  is  strong  enough  to  assert  itself,  \n 
spite  of  our.  intellectual  knowledge  that  we  are  looking  at  two 
plane  surfaces.  Now,  although  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  actions 
of  many  or?  the  lower  Animals,  that  the  perception  of  the  relative 
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distances  of  near  objects  or  parts  of  an  object  (which  constitutoa 
the  basis  of  the  conception  of  solidity)  is  in  their  case  intuitive,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  as  a  conclusion  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that 
this  also  is  acquired  by  the  Human  infant  during  the  earliest 
months  of  its  life,  by  a  co-ordination  of  its  muscular  and  yisoal 
sensations ;  which  enables  the  automatic  mechanism  to  adopt  thd 
dissimilarity  of  position  between  corresponding  points  in  the  two 
pictures,  as  the  measure  of  their  relative  distances.  The  self- 
education  of  this  Perceptive  faculty  which  goes  on  during  the  first 
few  months  of  infantile  life,  is  the  basis  of  our  subsequent  Visual 
knowledge  of  the  External  World,  as  it  seems  to  be  for  the  most 
part  also  of  the  primary  belief  in  its  objective  re«ality  (§  159). 

1 09.  In  this  Visual  recognition  of  the  solid  form  of  an  object,  hy 
the  mental  combination  of  its  two  dissimilar  perspectives,  we  have 
an  exercise  of  judgment,  the  decision  of  which  may  be  as  implicitly 
trusted  (at  least  under  ordinary  circumstances)  as  if  it  were 
authoritatively  delivered  by  a  congenital  faculty,  but  which  really 
rests  on  a  basis  of  t^xperience.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
Infant  consciously  asks  itself  the  question,  "  What  do  I  see  I " 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  ex- 
perience, it  is  incapable  (like  the  newly-seeing  adult)  of  distinguish- 
ing between  a  picture  and  the  solid  object  which  it  represents  ;  and 
that  the  essential  condition  of  a  judgment — the  possibility  of  the 
opposite,  or  of  something  else — therefore  exists  for  it.  But  with 
every  consentaneous  exercise  of  the  visual,  tactile,  and  muscular 
sensations,  during  the  Infant's  gaze  at  an  object  grasped  in  its 
hands  and  ciirried  to  different  distances  by  the  motion  of  its  arms^ 
there  is  a  new  co-ordination,  which  helps  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  the  sum  of  all  that  preceded ;  and  this  process  is  repeated 
until  the  complement  of  the  whole  serves  as  the  basis  of  the 
cognition,  which  we  thenceforth  rightly  characterize  as  "  self- 
evident." 

170.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  even  that  Visual  peroe[> 
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tion  of  Solidity,  which  is  based  on  tho  Binocular  combination  of 
dissimilar  perspectives,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
antagonized  by  a  higher  experience,  so  as  to  be  for  a  time,  or  even 
permanently,  excluded.  The  very  ingenious  Pseudosccpe  con- 
trived by  Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  effects  a  lateral  reversal  of  the 
perspective  projections  of  actual  objects  on  the  two  retinse,  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  would  be  made  by  ''  crossing"  the  pictures 
ill  the  Stereoscope;  and  thus,  in  viewing  through  it  any  solid 
object,  we  ought  at  once,  if  the  visual  perception  were  a  necessary 
product  (as  Sir  David  Brewster  maintained)  of  the  geometrical 
relations  of  the  two  images,  to  see  all  its  projections  and  depres- 
sions reversed, —  the  exterior  of  a  basin,  for  example,  being  changed 
into  a  concave  interior ;  and  the  projecting  rim  on  which  it  rests, 
into  a  deep  funow.  But  this  "  conversion  of  relief"  is  generally 
resisted,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  preconception  of  the  actual 
form  which  is  based  on  habitual  experience  ;  and  it  only  takes  place 
immediately,  in  oases  in  which  the  converted  form  is  at  least  as 
familiar  to  the  mind  as  the  actual  form.  Thus,  when  we  look  with 
the  Pseud  oscope  at  the  interior  of  a  mask,  or  at  a  hollow  moidd  of  a 
plaster  bust,  the  mental  representation  of  the  image  in  relief  is  at 
once  called-up.  But  when  we  look  pseudoscopically  at  the  face  of 
a  plaster  bust,  or  at  the  outside  of  a  mask,  it  is  only  afler  a 
lengthened  gaze  that  such  *^  conversion  of  relief"  occurs;  the  mind 
being  so  much  more  familiar  with  the  actual  form,  that  the  mental 
image  of  the  interior  of  a  mould  or  mask  is  not  called-up,  until  the 
visual  perception  has  overcome,  as  if  by  continued  pressure,  the 
resistance  of  the  preconception ;  and  for  this  a  considerable  time  in 
often  required.  In  the  case  of  the  living  human  face,  however, 
it  sceins  that  no  protraction  of  the  Pseudoscopic  gaze  is  sufhcicnl 
o  bring  about  a  "  convereiou  of  relief"  ;  the  perceptive  conscious* 
ness  (probably  here  under  the  complete  domination  of  the 
Intx^llectual)  refusing  to  entertain  the  notion  of  an  actual  vuag4 
httving  the  form  of  the  interior  of  a  mask. 
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171.  The  notion  of  Solidity  or  projection  in  three  dimensunUj  af 
distinct  from  a  representation  of  an  object  on  a  plane  surface,  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  derived  from  a  tingle  flat  pictwe, 
no  less  strongly  than  from  the  combination  of  the  two  dissimilar 
perspectives  of  the  object.  It  has  long  been  known  that  if  we 
^aze  steadily  at  a  picture,  whose  perspective  projection,  lights  and 
shallows,  and  general  arrangement  of  details,  are  such  as  accurately 
correspond  with  the  reality  which  it  represents,  the  impression  it 
produces  will  be  much  more  vivid  when  we  look  with  one  eye 
only,  than  when  we  use  both  ;  and  that  the  effect  will  be  fui  ther 
heightened,  when  we  carefully  shut  out  the  surroundings  of  the 
picture,  by  looking  through  a  tube  of  appropriate  size  and  shape. 
This  fact  has  been  commonly  accoimted-for  in  a  very  erroneous 
manner.  "  We  see  more  exquisitely,'*  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  with 
one  eye  than  with  both,  because  the  vital  spirits  thus  unite  them« 
selves  the  more  and  become  the  stronger ;"  and  other  writers, 
though  in  different  language,  agree  with  Bacon  in  attributing  the 
result  to  the  concentration  of  the  visual  power,  when  only  one  eye 
is  used.  But  the  fact  is,  that  when  we  look  with  both  eyes  at  a 
picture  within  a  moderate  distance,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  it  as 
a  flat  surface  ;  whilst,  when  we  look  with  only  one,  our  Minds  are  at 
liberty  to  be  acted-on  by  the  suggestions  furnished  by  the  per^ 
spective,  chiaroscuro,  <&c. ;  so  that,  after  we  have  gazed  for  a  little 
time,  the  picture  may  begin  to  start  into  relief,  and  may  even 
come  to  possess  the  solidity  of  a  modeL  The  completeness  of  this 
illusion  will  essentially  depend  upon  the  exactness  with  which  the 
picture  n^presents  the  real  "  projection "  of  its  object  upon  a  flat 
surface.  It  is  very  rarely  that  pictures  painted  by  human  bands 
**  come  out"  after  this  fashion  in  a  degree  at  all  comparable  to  sim- 
pictiires  ;  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  Photograph  represents 
not  merely  the  exact  perspective  of  the  scene  or  object,  but  the 
Rctual  ohiaroBcuro  as  it  wi^  at  any  one  moment,  with  a  fidelity 
which  the  Ai-tist,  who  requires  time  for  his  work,  cannot  possibly 
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equal,  sinoe  the  shadows  on  the  object  are  so  oonstantlj  changing 
as  he  proceeds,  that  he  can  scarcely  bj  anj  possibility  avoid  a 
departure  from  strict  truth  in  his  combinations. — The  noarefit 
approach  to  sun-pictures  in  respect  to  the  truthfiihiess  of  the 
si  iaroscuro,  vs  prosonted  by  pictures  paiiited  by  artificial  light,  the 
Qrifrrmity  of  which  can  be  maintained  while  the  ''  sitting  **  last 3. 

a.  The  Writer  possesses  three  Photographs,  two  of  ha.9ii'rtlu;vt\  and 
one  of  an  cUio-rditvo^  by  Lucca  del  la  Eobia ;  which,  when  looked 
at  with  one  eye  in  the  manner  now  describod,  give  rise  to  a  feeling 
of  solidity  80  vivid,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  credit  it. 

6.  As  the  shadows  ai-e  strong  in  all  these  Photographs,  the  illusion 
is  promoted  by  causing  the  light  by  which  they  are  viewed,  to  fall  on 
them  in  the  direction  coiTesponding  to  that  in  which  it  fell  on  the 
originals,  when  (so  to  speak)  they  sat  to  the  photographic  camera  for 
their  portraits ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  condition,  the 
effect  being  produced  with  nearly  the  same  vividness  in  diffused  day- 
light.— If,  indeed,  a  strong  Uuht  be  seen  to  proceed  from  the  oppwite 
side,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  shadows  in  the  Photograph  is 
reversed  with  reference  to  it,  a  picture  may  be  turned  (as  it  were) 
inside-out,  so  as  no  longer  to  present  the  relievo,  but  its  hollow 
mould,  provided  thai  the  Mind  will  readily  accept  the  conversion. 
This  effect  the  Writer  can  produce  most  effectively  with  a  beautiful 
Photograph  of  a  large  Ameiican  Tiilobite  imbedded  in  its  rocky 
matrix ;  for  aocordiag  to  the  direction  in  which  the  light  is  allowed 
to  fall  upon  it,  the  surface  of  the  back  of  the  Trilobite  appears  to 
project,  or  is  turned  into  a  concave  reverse,  representing  the  '*  cast " 
of  that  surface  in  the  surrounding  rock, — the  effect  in  either  case 
being  aided  by  a  Mental  predetermination  as  to  which  view  shall  be 
•een. 

c.  In  the  beautiful  Medallion-engravings  (produced  by  mechanical 
moans)  that  were  in  fashion  some  3*ears  ago,  the  like  illusion  could 
be  produced;  the  same  picture  being  caused  to  represent  either  a 
3aineo  or  an  intaglio,  by  such  a  disposition  as  made  its  lights  and 
•badows  correspond  with  those  which  would  have  been  thrown  from 
the  source  of  illumination,  had  the  rays  fallen  on  an  actual  cameo  or 
an  actual  intaglio. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  effect  of  this  mode  of  viewing  Photo* 
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^apbio  pictures  is  not  limited  to  bringing  out  the  solid  forms  of 
objects;  for  other  features  are  thus  seen  in  a  manner  more  tme 
to  the  reality,  and  therefore  more  suggestive  of  it.  This  may  be 
noticed  especially  with  regard  to  the  representation  of  fftiU,  waCer^ 
IFhich  is  generally  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  parts  of  a  Photo- 
graph ;  for  although,  when  looked  at  with  both  eyes,  its  surface 
a])])ears  opaque,  like  white  wax,  a  wonderful  depth  and  transparenoe 
are  often  given  to  it  by  viewing  it  with  only  one.  — And  the  same 
holds  good  also  in  regai'd  to  the  characters  of  surfaces  from  which  light 
is  reflectedi — as  bronze  or  ivory;  the  material  of  the  object  from 
which  the  Photograph  was  taken  being  recognized  much  more  cer- 
tainly when  the  picture  is  looked  at  with  one  eye,  than  when  both  are 
used,  unless  in  stereoscopic  combinations. 

1 72.  The  superiority  of  Monocular  to  Binocular  vision  depends 
in  these  cases  upon  the  freedom  with  which  the  Mind  is  left  to 
interpret  the  picture  after  its  own  fashion,  when  no  longer  foroed 
to  view  it  as  a  flat  surface ;  and  the  interpretation  is  here  so 
obviously  based  on  experience,  which  gives  to  every  incident  of 
the  picture  a  suggestive  power  of  its  own,  as  to  destroy  the  force  of 
any  argument  that  might  be  erected  on  the  immediateness  and 
uniformity  of  the  perception  of  Relief  derived  from  the  binocular 
combination  of  two  dissimilar  perspectives,  aa  to  the  original  or 
intuitive  character  of  that  perception.  For  it  thus  becomes  dear 
that  this  combination  is  only  one  out  of  several  modes  of  suggestion 
by  which  that  notion  is  formed ;  whilst  the  phenomena  of  the 
Pscudoscope  show  that  the  notion  is  by  no  means  necessarily  called 
up  by  the  visual  impressions  which  ordinarily  produce  it. 

173.  But  fiiilher,  it  is  not  a  little  ciu'ious  that  an  actual 
tonvei'sion  of  relief  may  be  produced  by  a  Mental  proconcoption, 
when  \vc  lor^k  at  certain  solid  forms  with  one  eye  only.  For  just 
as  tlie  want  of  power  to  appreciate  distance  monocularly,  enables 
us  to  invest  a  pictorial  representation  with  the  attribute  of  solid 
form,  so  is  a  solid  form  represented  to  the  mind  as  a  flat  picture ; 
and  to  this  picture  we  may  mentally  give  a  solid  form  t/te  verjf 
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tpponte  of  that  which  it  really  possesses.  Of  this  fact,  which  is  of 
no  small  importance  in  elucidating  the  nature  of  false  percejUium 
(§  186),  the  following  are  illustrations  : — 

a.  It  has  loDg  heen  known  that  when  a  9edl  is  looked-at  thixagh  • 
Krci'oscope,  it  will  appear  sometimes  projecting  as  a  camoo,  some- 
tii.ies  excavated  as  an  intaglio;  this  **  conversion  of  relief"  taking 
[>l6co  alike  with  the  engraven  stone  or  its  waxen  impression.  That 
it  is  due,  not  (as  some  have  supposed)  to  an  optical  change  ofTccted 
by  the  Microscope,  hut  simply  to  the  limitation  of  the  visual 
impression  to  a  single  eye,  which  deprives  the  judgment  of  the 
positive  guidance  whereon  it  ordinarily  relies,  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  fact  that  no  such  conversion  can  be  produced  under  a  properly 
oonstnicted  Binocular  Microscope, — a  seal,  like  every  other  object, 
being  represented  in  its  tiue  projection ;  while  it  is  readily  effected 
in  regard  to  larger  objects  of  a  suitable  nature,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  optical  instrument.  Thus,  as  Sir  D.  Brewster  pointed 
out  in  his  "  Natural  Mugic,'*  if  we  take  the  intaglio  mould  of  a  bas- 
relief,  and  look  steadily  on  it  for  a  time  with  one  eye,  excluding 
surrounding  objects  as  much  as  possible  from  our  attention,  we  may 
distinctly  see  the  bas-it'lief  as  if  projecting.  **  After  a  little  practice,** 
he  says.  '*  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  complete  hollow  mask  of  the 
human  face,  the  size  of  life,  into  a  pn  jecting  head." 

h.  If  in  stead  of  a  plaster  mould,  we  take  a  common  pasteboard  mask 
(such  as  is  sold  in  evury  toy- shop),  and  paint  the  inside,  which  is 
usually  left  in  the  rough,  so  that  the  colours  of  its  different  parts 
may  imitate,  as  closely  as  possible,  those  of  the  corresponding  parts 
of  its  exterior,  and  the  inside  or  hollow  surface  of  the  mask  be  then 
held  at  arm*s  length  from  the  eye,  with  the  light  so  arranged  that 
no  shadow  falls  anywhere  upon  it, — not  only  will  the  image  of  the 
projecting  face  very  readily  present  itself,  but  it  will  be  difficult  for 
an  observer  who  has  once  caught  this,  to  see  the  mask  as  it  really  is, 
ercn  by  a  determinate  effort.  The  illusion  is  the  more  complete,  if 
his  view  be  limited  to  the  mask  itself,  and  he  be  brought  to  the 
proper  point  of  sight  without  being  aware  of  what  he  is  to  see  ;  so 
that,  of  a  large  number  of  ])er8ons  on  whom  the  Writer  has  tried  this 
experiment,  almost  all  have  at  once  pronounced  that  they  were 
looking  at  the  prrjectiug  buiface  of  the  mask,  and  have  only  been 
eonvinecd  to  the  contrary  by  the  conjoint  use  of  both  eyee. 
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The  facility  with  which  these  conTersions,  and  others  of  like 
nature,  occur  to  the  "  mind's  eye,'*  mayHbe  readily  shown  to  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  readiness  with  which,  in  virtue  of  our  previous 
habits  and  ?xperiences,  the  visual  picture  tiingeUi  the  real  fr  nOi 
or  its  conveise. 

e.  In  tho  case  of  a  seal,  the  hollow  mould  and  its  projecting  cast  are 
objects  almost  equally  familiar;  hence  the  representation  of  either 
may  offer  itself,  and  the  one  may  be  substituted  for  the  other  by  a 
slight  effort  of  the  volitional  power  of  Conception.  The  conversion 
of  the  hollow  mask  into  the  projecting  face  is,  to  most  persons,  still 
more  easy,  because  they  are  more  accustomed  to  thd  life-like  features  of 
the  plaster-model,  than  they  are  to  the  concave  mould  which  has  no 
similitude  in  nature;  whilst,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  Writer  has  not 
found  it  possible  to  convert  the  face  of  a  bust  into  the  likeness  of  a 
hollow  mask  by  the  simple  monocular  gaze,  however  long  continued, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  strongest  effort  so  to  conceive  it. — ^When  a 
seal  is  looked  at  in  a  Microscope,  or  larger  objects  of  the  same  kind 
are  seen  through  an  inverting  Telescope,  the  **  conversion  of  relief" 
is  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  optical  inversion  of  the  images  has 
caused  the  relation  of  tho  shadows  to  the  known  source  of  the  light 
to  be  also  reversed,  so  that  thoy  fall  as  they  would  do  if  the  cameo 
were  really  replaced  by  the  intaglio,  or  the  intaglio  by  the  cameo. 

174.  Another  singularly  interesting  demonstration  of  the  inabi- 
lity of  monocular  vision  to  afford  any  certainly-true  idea  of  solid 
form,  was  given  by  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  in  the  first  of  his  two  re- 
markable memoirs  on  Bhiocular  Vision  : — 


If  we  hold  up  at  arm's  length  a  small  skeleton-cube  made  of  wire 
or  ebony -beading,  and  look  at  it  with  one  eye  whilst  placing  it  in  a 
vaii(?ty  of  positions  by  turning  it  between  the  fingers,  so  long  as  the 
Mind  perceives  the  cube,  its  various  perspective  projections  ar* 
interpreted  by  it  as  so  many  different  representations  of  one  object, 
all  of  them  suggesting  tho  same  primitive  form.  But  as  certain  oi 
th«»so  pers])ective  projections  might  bo  given  by  an  object  of  very 
different  shape,  it  will  probably  happen  that  in  some  position  of  the 
cube  one  of  those  dissimilar  figures  will  suggest  itself  to  tho  mind ; 
sod,  if  this  new  conception  be  fixed  by  a  steady  gaze  for  a  short 
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iime,  it  will  take  such  possession  of  the  Miud,  that  some  eflbrt 
IB  required  to  biiug  back  the  otiginal  conception,  so  long,  that  is,  bs 
tho  position  of  the  cube  remains  unchanged.  But  if,  whilst  the 
Uind  is  thus  possessed  with  the  false  idea,  the  cube  be  again  made  to 
turn  between  the  fingers,  the  series  of  successive  projections  theu 
presented  not  being  reconcilable  with  the  converse  form,  either  the 
llifid  Inverts  to  the  oiiginal  conception  of  the  cube  as  the  only  one 
with  which  they  are  consistent,  or  (if  this  should  not  be  adopted)  tho 
skeleton- figure  Feems  to  be  continually  undergoing  a  change  of 
shape,  09  if  its  sides  were  hmged  toyether  and  fell  into  new  inclinations 
with  every  new  position  given  to  the  object,— ^Philosophical  Tram§' 
0cltOM,  1838.) 

175.  Thus  our  Perception  of  solid  form,  when  only  one  eye  is 
used,  is  clearly  a  matter  ofjudgment,  determined  by  the  teudency  of 
the  Mind  to  inteipret  the  visual  picture  according  to  its  previous 
familiarity  with  the  forms  which  that  picture  may  represent :  its 
choice  between  two  or  more  of  these  being  quite  involuntary,  when 
one  is  decidedly  more  fiuniliar  to  the  mind  than  another ;  but 
being  to  a  certain  extent  under  volitional  control,  when  they 
present  themselves  with  equal  or  nearly  equal  readiness,  through 
the  power  possessed  by  the  Will  of  fixing  the  attention  upon  either 
one,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. — In  ordinary  Buiocular  Vision 
of  a  moderately  near  object,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  waver- 
ing;  we  feel  that  there  can  be  no  mistake.  There  is  but  one  solid 
form  that  can  fiurnish  the  two  dissimilar  perspective  projections. 
Hence  that  form  presents  itself  to  oiu*  Minds,  independently  of  any 
previous  acquaintance  with  it,  as  the  necessary  resvltant  of  the 
combination  of  those  pictures  ;  and  this  is  the  case  even  with  poira 
of  pictures  which  differ  in  a  degree  that  is  itself  quite  inconsistent 
with  our  experience,  provided  that  the  resultant  suggested  by  their 
c»5nibiuation  is  co-nformabU  to  our  experience.  Thus,  when  we  look 
at  an  actual  Landscape,  the  perspective  views  we  receive  through 
the  right  and  left  eyes  respectively,  of  every  part  of  it  save  the 
foreground,   are  so  nearly  the  same,   as  to  convey  no  sugge^ 
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tion  of  tlicir  relative  distances;  that  suggestion  being  here 
conveyed  by  other  differences^  as  of  size,  distinctness,  and 
the  like  (§  180).  But  the  two  Photographs  of  such  a  landscape 
taken  for  the  Stereoscope,  represent  it  as  seen  from  two  points 
of  view  surticientiy  remote  from  each  other,  to  produce  that 
degi'ee  of  dissimilarity  in  the  pictures  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  looking  at  a  near  object ;  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  relative 
distances  of  the  different  parts  of  the  landscape,  is  suggested  with 
all  the  force  derived  from  that  difference.  So,  the  Photographs  of 
the  Moon  which  are  taken  at  the  extremes  of  her  "  libration  in 
longitude,'*  are  suflBciently  dissimilar  to  one  another  to  **pair" 
in  the  Stereoscope,  and  thus  to  bring  out  not  only  the  solid  form  of 
her  globe,  but  even  the  projection  of  some  of  the  principal  craters, 
with  unmistakeable  effect.  And  further,  a  most  striking  effect  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  Stereoscopic  combination  of  a  pair  of 
pictures,  of  which  neither  by  itself  suggests  any  idea  of  the  scene 
it  represents.  But  in  all  these  cases,  the  result  of  the  combination 
is  conmient  with  our  previous  experience,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  not 
inccmsistent  with  it.  As  we  intellectually  know  that  the  Moon  is 
really  globular,  though  her  face — as  ordinarily  seen  by  us — looki 
flat,  we  are  quite  prepared  for  the  acceptance  of  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Stereoscopic  view  of  it.  And  when  a  dai'k  patch  upon 
the  apparent  face  of  an  ice-cliff  is  carried  back  stereoscopically  to  a 
remote  distance  beyond,  we  interpret  it  as  representing  a  far-off 
village  seen  through  an  arch  in  the  cliff, — a  view  readily  conceiv 
able  by  our  minds,  though  we  may  have  never  actually  seen  it. 

176.  However  difteront  in  kind,  then,  may  be  the  visual  data  on 
which  our  ordinary  Monocular  and  Binocular  perceptions  are  based, 
the  mental  operation  by  which  we  build  upon  them  is  essentially  the 
same  in  both  cases.  For  the  binocular  view  of  an  object,  like  the 
monocular,  does  nothing  else  tlian  suggest  to  the  Mind  the  con- 
ception of  a  certain  solid  form;  and  that  the  adoption  of  this 
conception  depends  much  more  upon  the  aiitccedent  condition  of 
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the  mind,  than  it  does  upon  tho  purely  optical  relations  of  the  two 
retinal  pictures,  is  rendered  quite  certain  (in  the  Writer's  opinion) 
hy  the  application  of  the  pseudoscopic  test  (§170).  For  according 
to  the  theory  of  intuitive  cognition ,  based  on  the  optical  differences 
of  the  two  pictures,  every  thing  at  which  we  look  with  the  Pseudo> 
loope  ought  to  be  at  once  ''  turned  inside-out"  But  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  objects  on  which  we  try  its  converting  powers,  are 
proof  against  them ;  those  only  being  readily  metamorpJiosed^  whose 
new  forms  can  be  readily  conceived.  And  the  percipient  Mind  will 
not  admit  too  strange  a  novelty  ;  it  obstinately  clings  to  so  much 
of  the  reality,  as  is  recognized  by  its  previous  Tactile  experience  to 
be  the  necessary  interpretation  of  the  Visual  impression  ordinarily 
received  from  the  object ;  and  it  can  only  accept  such  modifica- 
tions as  are  capable  of  being  fitted-on  to  the  restdts  of  that  ex- 
perience. 

177.  Our  visual  recognition  of  solid  form  is  aided  by  sugges- 
tions of  another  kind,  which  are  furnished  by  that  measurement 
of  the  relative  distances  of  the  different  points  of  an  object,  which 
we  make  by  bringing  the  axes  of  the  eyes  into  convergence  upon 
those  points  successively ;  the  degree  of  such  convergence  being 
indicated  to  us  by  the  "miiscular  sense"  that  originates  in  the  state 
of  the  Muscles  we  put  in  action  to  produce  it.  Here,  again,  it  is 
obvious  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  our  interpretation 
of  that  sensation  is  acquired,  not  intuitive  ;  and  it  will  be  presently 
shown  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  angle  of  convergence  rather  suggests  change  of  size,  than 
change  of  distance  (§  182).  How  much  of  our  right  estimation  of  the 
relative  diijtauces  of  objects  not  far  removed  from  the  eye,  depends 
upon  the  conjoint  use  of  both  eyes,  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that 
if  we  close  one  eye,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  execute  with 
certftiuty  any  actions  which  require  tho  guidance  of  that  estima- 
tion,— such  as  threading  a  needle,  or  passing  a  crooked  stick 
thm^jgh  a  suspended  ring.     And  it  has  sometimes  happened  that 
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persons  who  have  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  have  been  first  mada 
aware  of  its  want  by  their  inability  to  execute  such  actions. 

178.  It  will  now  be  apparent  how,  when  one  eye  is  closed,  tia 
lose  that  power  of  certainly  distinguishing  a  flat  picture  from  a 
projecting  relievo,  or  either  from  a  concave  mould,  which  we  derive 
from  the  conjoint  use  of  both  organs.  We  can  make  no  mistake 
in  c  or  binocular  estimation  of  such  objects,  provided  their  dimeu- 
Bions  and  distances  be  such  as  to  make  their  two  retinal  projections 
appreciably  different,  and  to  require  a  sensible  diflerence  in  the 
convei^ence  of  the  optic  axes  as  they  are  successively  directed  to 
different  points.  We  are  forced  to  see  that  a  picture  is  nothing  but 
a  plane-surface,  that  the  outside  of  a  mask  represents  the  actual 
features  of  a  human  face,  and  that  the  hollow  mould  is  the  concave 
reflex  of  the  cast  which  has  been  turned  out  of  it,  so  long  as 
these  objects  are  within  a  few  feet  disttmce,  and  are  scon  by  both 
eyes  at  once.  And  thus  it  becomes  evident  that  the  remarkable 
converting  power  of  monocular  vision,  by  which  a  single  picture 
may  be  raised  into  stereoscopic  relief,  and  cameos  and  intaglios  be 
mistaken  for  each  other  (§§  171-173),  is — however  interesting  as  a 
Psychological  phenomenon — ^really  a  mark  of  imperfection  in  the 
visual  sense  when  thus  exercised. 

179.  That  such  is  the  true  view  of  the  case,  appears  further 
from  this  ;  that  we  are  liable  to  be  thus  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
very  same  objects,  even  when  we  look  at  them  with  both  eyes, 
provided  that  they  are  removed  to  a  sufficient  distance  t-o  render 
the  difference  of  their  retinal  projections  inappreciable,  and  to 
prevent  the  relative  distances  of  their  parts  from  being  measured 
Ih  rough  the  sense  of  convergence. 

The  large  Architectural  pictures  formerly  exhibited  in  the  Diorama 
often  gave  such  an  impression  of  projection,  that  almost  everyone 
who  saw  them  would  have  been  ready  to  affirm  thut  a  particulur 
column  or  statue  must  have  been  painted  on  a  different  surface  from 
the  rest,    like    a  detached    part  of  a  scene   in  a  theatre ; — unui. 
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on  slightly  moving  the  head  from  side  to  side,  the  absence  of  any 
alteration  in  its  apparent  position  made  it  evident  that  it  must  he  on 
the  same  plane  with  the  adjacent  parts.  The  perplex  in  <;  vividness  of 
this  deception  was  due.  as  is  now  well  known,  to  the  early  possession 
by  MM.  Daguerre  and  Niepce  of  one  form  of  the  Pliotographio 
art ;  which  enabled  them  to  impart  to  their  architectural  pictures  a 
truthfulness  previously  unattainable,  and  therefore  gave  to  these 
pictures  an  extraordinary  power  of  tuggesting  the  solid  forms  of  the 
objects  they  represented. — Many  of  the  apartments  in  the  Lourre  are 
decorated  with  cornices  which  so  vividly  represent  projecting  forms, 
as  to  be  generally  mistaken  for  them  by  such  as  see  them  for  the  first 
time ;  and  visitors  to  the  Bourse  of  Paris  will  recollect  the  large 
allegorical  paintings  in  its  interior,  which  are  so  executed,  and  so 
disposed,  as  very  strongly  to  suggest  to  those  who  only  view  them 
from  a  distance  the  perception  of  high  relief. 

180.  Our  estimate  of  the  distance  of  remote  objects  is  clearly  a 
matter  of  judgment  based  on  experience;  being  chiefly  founded 
upon  their  apparent  size,  if  their  actual  size  be  known  or  guessed ; 
or,  if  we  have  no  knowledge  of  this,  and  our  view  does  not  range 
over  the  intervening  space,  upon  that  modification  of  their  distinctr 
ness  of  colour  and  outline,  which  is  known  to  Artists  as  "  aerial 
perspective."  Hence  this  estimate  is  liable  to  be  greatly  affected 
by  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere  :  the  same  mountain-peak, 
for  example,  being  apparently  brought  much  nearer  than  it  is  in 
reality,  when  an  extraordinary  clearness  of  the  air  enables  all  its 
features  to  be  distinctly  seen  ;  and  carried  to  a  much  greater 
apparent  distance,  when  a  slight  haziness  of  the  air  softens  them 
all  down.  This  alteration  has  a  very  curious  effect  upon  oiir 
appreciation  of  the  sizes  of  distant  objects  (§  181). 

181.  Of  the  relative  sizes  of  objects,  our  estimate  is  partly  based 
on  the  sizes  of  the  pictures  formed  of  them  on  our  retina,  or, 
iu  other  words,  on  the  "  visual  augles  "  they  subtend  ;  and  partly  on 
our  appreciation  of  their  distances, — the  apparent  size  of  an  object 
aaen  under  a  given  visual  angle  being  estimated  as  larger  or 
Aioaller  than  the  reality,  according  as  we  suppose  it  to  be  more  of 
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leas  dlBtant  than  it  really  is.  Thus  the  apparent  height  oIl  moim> 
taius  is  so  greatly  affected  by  our  estimate  of  their  digUxnee^ 
that,  accoixiing  to  the  varying  atmospheric  conditions  which 
modify  the  latter  (§  180),  the  same  mountain  may  appeat 
much  higher  or  much  lower  than  it  really  is;  its  height  being 
Mtc/er- estimated  when  the  peak  is  made  to  seem  very  near,  and 
otvr^estimatcd  when  its  apparent  distance  is  exaggerated, — just  as, 
when  we  are  walking  across  a  common  in  a  fog,  a  child  dimly  seen 
tlirougb  it  seems  to  have  the  stature  of  a  man,  and  a  man  that  of 
a  giant.  In  the  case  of  a  near  object,  however,  we  are  not  liable 
to  any  such  error  \  since,  if  we  truly  appreciate  its  distance  in  the 
mode  already  described  (§  177),  the  appreciation  of  its  size  can  be 
derived  with  certainty  from  the  dimensions  of  its  visual  picture. 

182.  The  appreciation  of  size,  like  that  of  solid  form,  is  a  matter 
of  immediate  judgment :  but  there  is  strong  evidence  that  in  this, 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  power  of  forming  that  judgment  has 
been  acquired  bg  experience.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this 
as  upon  other  phenomena  of  Bhiocular  Vision,  by  the  ingenious 
experimental  researches  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone.  A  simple 
modification  of  his  mirror-stereoscope  enables  the  obsei-ver  to  vary 
the  distances  of  the  pair  of  pictures  from  his  eyes,  without  altering 
the  angle  of  their  convergence ;  and,  conversely,  to  alter  the  angle 
of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes,  without  altering  the  distance  of  the 
pictures.  Now  in  the  firat  case,  the  perceived  dimensions  of  the 
pictures  change — diminishing  as  their  distance  increases,  and  vice 
vers&y — in  accordance  with  the  change  in  the  actual  dimensions  of 
the  retinal  pictures;  the  effect  being  very  much  like  that  of  the 
phantasmagoria.  But  in  the  second  case,  a  most  remarkable 
change  takes  place  in  the  perceived  dimensions  of  the  pictureSj 
although  the  actual  dimensions  of  their  retinal  pictures  remain 
unaltered.  For  when  the  optic  axes  are  made  to  converge  upon 
them  more  and  more,  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  fixed  upon  a 
■ingle  picture  gradually  brought  very  near  the  eyes,  tJie  ajy/xireni 
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nzt  of  the  pictures  undergoes  a  most  remarkable  reduction ;  whilst, 
if  the  arms  of  the  stereoscope  are  so  turned,  that  the  optic  axes, 
instead  of  being  moderately  convergent,  are  brought  into  parallelisray 
or  even  into  slight  divergence,  the  apparent  dimensions  of  the 
pictures  undergo  a  not  less  remarkable  increase.    (PhiL  Trans.,  1852)l, 

183.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  account  for.  this  fact  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  supposing  that  the  percipient  Mechanism  has 
been  developed  in  conformity  with  the  experience  gained  duiing 
tho  early  part  of  Infantile  life  ;  in  which  objects  held  in  the  hand 
aivi  brought  nearer  to,  or  removed  further  from,  the  eyes,  the  axes  of 
which  are  steadily  directed  to  them  at  varying  angles  of  conver- 
gence. The  identity  of  the  object  being  recognized  throughout, 
the  two  sets  of  changes  are  brought  into  mutally  corrective  action; 
but  when  either  of  them  takes  place  without  the  other,  the 
Mechanism  evolves  a  wrong  result.  If  the  angle  of  convergence 
remain  unaltered,  changes  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  images  produce 
corresponding  changes  in  the  apparent  size  of  the  pictiu-e ;  whilst 
if  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  remain  unaltered,  changes  in  the 
angle  of  conveigence,  acting  on  the  Mechanism  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  change  of  distance  would  do,  cause  (as  it  were)  an 
organic  expectation  that  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  will  vary 
accordingly ;  and,  as  it  docs  not  change,  it  is  instinctively  inter- 
preted exactly  hke  the  image  of  a  mountain  or  other  distant 
object,  which  is  made  to  seem  larger  by  an  increase,  and  smaller  by 
a  diminution  of  its  apparent  distance. — It  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  same  principle,  that  if  we  take  up  such  a  position  at  a 
Railway-station  as  to  see  a  train  approaching  "  end  on,"  it  seems  to 
swelUoiit  as  it  approaches  our  stand-point ;  the  retinal  imago 
being  rapidly  anlargcd,  without  any  such  corresponding  indication  of 
diminished  distance,  as  would  serve  to  account  (so  to  speak)  to 
our  percipient  Mechanism  for  that  enlargement. 

184.  Every  acquired  visual  Perception,  then,  may  be  regarded  aa 
the   resultant    of  our  wJiole  previous   experience  relating  to   th« 
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object  of  it ;  such  resultant,  however,  not  being  worked  out  by  a 
process  of  conscious  reasoning,  but  being  the  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  Mechanism  of  the  Ego,  which  has  formed  itself  in 
accordance  with  that  experience,  so  as  to  acquire  powers  ofreaotioD 
cf  a  far  higher  kind  than  it  originally  possessed.  The  ''self- 
evidence"  of  thQ  truthfulness  of  the  Perception  is  of  the  Dane 
kind,  therefore,  as  that  of  the  Sensation  which  has  called  it  forth  r 
the  Mental  affection  being  in  each  case  the  immediaU  and  invariahU 
response  of  the  organization  to  the  impression  made  upon  it.  But 
whilst  that  response,  in  the  case  of  the  deliverances  of  our  aensch 
tional  consciousness,  is  given  by  our  original  constitution,  it  is 
given  in  the  case  of  our  perceptional  consciousness  by  our  acquired 
oonstitution ;  in  which  are  embodied  those  results  of  primary 
experience,  which  are  common  to  every  normally-constituted 
Himian  being. 

185.  The  power  of  immediate  and  acute  Perception  is  one 
eminently  capable  of  being  increased  by  habitual  Attention.  We 
are  here  concerned  not  so  much  with  that  exaltation  of  the 
discriminating  conscioutness  of  Sense-impressions,  which  has  been 
already  noticed  (§  127) ;  as  with  the  augmentation  of  the 
power  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  objects  that  excite  Sensations, 
which  depends  upon  a  rapid  exercise  of  that  higher  faculty  by 
which  those  sensations  are  interpreted.  It  would  be  eoaj  to 
.idduce  many  examples  of  the  improvement  of  this  faculty  by 
practice ;  so  that  individuals  who  have  cultivated  it  in  particular 
modes,  derive  from  ordinary  Sense-impressions  an  amount  of 
information  which  they  could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  capable 
of  convoying.     The  following,  however,  will  suffice  : — 

a.  It  has  long  been  known  that  individuals  among  the  Deaf- and- 
Dumb  have  acquired  the  power  of  *' lip-reading";  that  is,  of  ao 
interpreting  the  visible  movements  of  the  mouth  and  lips  of  a 
ppeaker,  as  to  apprehend  the  words  he  utters,  no  less  accurately  than 
if  they  were  heard.    And  it  has  been  latterly  proposed  to  make  this  a 
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matter  of  systematic  instruction  ;  bo  that  every  deaf-mute  shotUd  be 
enabled  to  understand  what  is  said,  without  the  aid  of  the  '*  sign- 
language"  or  the  "  finger-alphabet.";— It  appears,  howeyer,  that  it 
is  not  every  one  who  is  capable  of  acquiring  this  power;  and  it  is 
■till  questionable  whether  it  can  be  even  generally  attained  by  any 
amount  of  practice.  But  that  it  should  have  been  even  exceptioncUUf 
Acquired,  shows  the  extraordinary  improvability  of  the  Perceptive 
faculty. 

h.  The  celebrated  conjuror,  Bobert  Houdin,  relates  in  his  Auto- 
biography the  mode  in  which  he  prepared  himself  and  his  son  for  the 
performance  of  the  trick  which  he  termed  '*  second  sight;"  the 
success  of  it  mainly  depending  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
information  given  by  Sense-impressions  could  be  apprehended  and 
interpreted,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  (for  a  short  time  at  least) 
they  could  be  remembered : — In  the  first  instance,  Houdin  put  down 
a  single  domino,  and  required  his  son  to  name  the  total  number  of 
points  wiihotU  counting  them,  which  each  could  readily  do.  Two 
dominoes  were  then  tried;  and,  affcer  a  little  practice,  the  total 
number  of  points  on  both  was  correctly  named  by  each  cU  the  first  gl<ince. 
The  next  day  the  lesson  was  resumed,  and  they  succeeded  in  naming 
the  points  on  four  dominoes  at  a  single  glance ;  on  the  following  day 
those  of  $ix  ;  and,  at  length,  they  found  themselves  able  to  give, 
without  counting,  the  sum  of  the  points  on  twelve  dominoes. — ^This 
result  having  been  attained,  they  applied  themselves  to  a  far  more 
difficult  task,  over  which  they  spent  a  month.  The  father  and  son 
passed  rapidly  before  a  toy- shop,  or  any  other  displaying  a  variety 
of  wares ;  and  each  cast  an  attentive  glance  upon  it.  A  few  steps 
farther  on,  each  drew  paper  and  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  tried 
which  could  enumerate  the  greater  number  of  the  objects 
momentarily  seen  in  passing.  The  son  surpassed  the  father  in 
quickuess  of  apprehension,  being  often  able  to  write  down  forty 
objects,  whilst  his  father  could  scarcely  reach  thirty ;  yet,  on  theif 
returning  to  verify  his  statement,  he  was  rarely  found  to  have  made 
a  mistake. 

The  following  remarkable  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  training 
maj  be  best  given  in  Houdin's  own  woixis : — 

«.  •<  One  evening,  at  a  house  in  the  Chauss^  d*  An  tin,  and  at  the  end 
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of  a  performance  which  had  been  as  successfnl  as  it  was  loudly 
applanded,  I  remembered  that  while  passing  through  the  next  room 
to  the  one  we  were  now  in,  I  had  begged  my  son  to  cast  a  glance  at 
the  library,  and  remember  the  titles  of  some  of  the  books,  as  well  as 
the  order  they  were  arranged  in.  No  one  had  noticed  this  rapid 
examination. 

'*  *  To  end  the  second- sight  experiment.  Sir,*  I  said  to  the  mafltot 
of  the  bouse,  '  I  will  prove  to  you  that  my  son  can  read  through  ib 
wall.     Will  you  lend  me  a  book  P  * 

*'  I  was  naturally  conducted  to  the  library  in  question,  which  I 
pretended  now  to  see  for  the  first  time ;  and  I  laid  my  finger  on  a 
book. 

"  *  Emile,'  I  said  to  my  son,  *  what  is  the  name  of  this  work? ' 

**  *  It  is  Buffon,*  he  replied,  quickly. 

*'  *  And  the  one  by  its  side  P '  an  incredulous  spectator  hastened  to 
ask. 

*' '  On  the  right  or  the  left  P '  my  son  asked. 

'*  *  On  the  right,'  the  speaker  eaid,  having  a  good  reason  for 
choosing  this  book,  for  the  lettering  was  very  small. 

***The  Travels  of  Auacharsis  the  Younger,*  the  boy  replied. 
*  But,*  he  added,  '  had  you  asked  the  name  of  the  book  on  the  left. 
Sir,  I  should  have  said  Lamartine*s  Poetiy ;  a  little  to  the  right  of 
this  row,  I  see  Grebillon*s  works ;  below,  two  volumes  of  Fleury*s 
Memoirs; '  and  my  son  thus  named  a*  dozen  books  before  he 
stopped. 

"  The  spectators  had  not  said  a  word  during  this  description,  as 
they  felt  so  amazed ;  but  when  the  experiment  had  ended,  they  all 
complimented  us  by  loud  plaudits.**  —  {Autohioyraphy  of  Robert 
ffoudifiy  p.  206.) 

186.  False  Perceptions, — It  has  been  shown  (§  148)  that  the 
action  of  ideational  states  upon  the  Sensoriiun  can  modify  or  even 
produce  sensations.  But  the  action  of  pre-existing  states  of  Mind 
is  still  more  frequently  shown  in  modifying  the  interpretation 
which  we  put  upon  our  sense-impressions.  For  since  almost 
every  such  inf^rprotjition  »b  an  act  of  Jiufffmentha&ed  on  experience, 
that  judgment  will  vary  according  to  our  Mental  condition  at  th« 
time  it  is  delivered ;  and  will  be  greatly  affected  by  any  domt 
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nant  idea  or  feeling,  so  as  evon  to  occasion  a  complete  mis- 
inl  erpretation  of  the  objective  source  of  the  sense-impression, 
as  often  occurs  in  whi'it  is  termed  "  absence  of  mind "  (§  445). 
TL3  following  case,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tuke  as  occurring  within 
bis  own  knowledge,  affords  a  good  example  of  this  fallacy  i — 

a.  *'  A  lady  was  walking  one  day  from  Penryn  to  Falmouth,  and  het 
mind  being  at  that  time,  or  recently,  occupied  by  the  subject  of 
driuking-fountains,  thought  she  saw  in  the  road  a  newly  erected 
fountain,  and  even  distinguished  an  inscription  upon  it,  namely — 


''  %i  sn^  man  t^irat,  Itt  ^im  come  "OxAti  me  snb  brink. 


fi 


Some  time  afterwards,  she  mentioned  the  fact  with  pleasure  to  the 
daughters  of  a  gentleman  who  was  supposed  to  have  erected  it. 
They  expressed  their  surprise  at  her  statement,  and  assured  her  that 
she  must  be  quite  mistaken.  Perplexed  with  the  contradiction 
between  the  testimony  of  her  senses  and  of  those  who  would  have 
been  aware  of  the  fact  had  it  been  true,  and  feeling  that  she  could 
not  have  been  deceived  (**  for  seeing  is  believing  *'),  she  repaired  to 
the  spot,  and  found  to  her  astonishment  that  no  drinking  fountain  was 
in  existence— only  a  few  scattered  stones,  which  had  formed  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  suggestion  of  an  expectant  imagination 
had  built  the  super-structure.  The  subject  having  previously 
occupied  her  attention,  these  sufficed  to  form,  not  only  a  definite 
erection,  but  one  inscribed  by  an  appropriate  motto  corresponding  to 
the  leading  idea." — {Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body,  p.  44.) 

So  it  18  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft,"  that  having  been  engaged  in  reading  with  much 
interest,  soon  after  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  an  account  of  his 
habits  and  opinions,  he  was  the  subject  of  the  following  illusion  . — 

b,  **  Passing  from  his  sitting-room  into  the  entrance-hall,  fitted  up 
with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  armour,  &o.,  he  saw  right  before  him,  and 
in  a  standing  posture,  the  exact  representation  of  his  departed  friend, 
whose  recollection  had  been  so  strongly  brought  to  his  imagination . 
He  stopped,  for  a  single  moment,  so  as  to  notice  the  wonderfu) 
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accuracy  with  which  fancy  had  impressed  upon  the  bodily  eye  tlit 
peculiarities  of  dress  and  posture  of  the  illustrious  poet.  Sensible, 
however,  of  the  delusion,  he  felt  no  sentiment  save  that  of  wonder  at 
the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  resemblance ;  and  stepped  onwards 
towards  the  figure,  which  resolved  itself,  as  he  approached,  into  the 
various  materials  of  which  it  was  composed.  These  were  merely  ft 
icreen  occupied  by  great-coats,  shawls,  plaids,  and  such  other 
articles  as  are  usually  found  in  a  country  entrance-hall.  Sir  Walter 
returned  to  the  spot  from  which  he  had  seen  this  product  of  what 
may  be  called  imagination  proper,  and  tried  with  all  his  might  to 
recall  it  by  the  force  of  his  Will,  hut  in  vain — a  good  illustration  of 
the  slight  influence  of  volition  over  sensation,  compared  with  that  of 
%  vivid  Mental  image  or  idea  acting  upon  the  Sensorial  centres,  and 
distorting  or  moulding  into  other  forms  the  impressions  received  from 
objects  of  sense." — (Op.  cit.y  p.  45.) 

187.  Moreover,  if  not  only  a  single  individual,  but  severol 
persons,  should  be  "possessed"  by  one  and  the  same  idea  or 
feeling,  the  same  misinterpretation  may  be  made  by  all  of  them  ; 
and  in  such  a  case  the  concun*ence  of  their  testimony  does  not 
add  the  least  strength  to  it. — Of  this  we  have  a  good  example 
in  the  following  occurrence  cited  by  Dr.  Tuke  as  showing  the 
influence  of  a  "  dominant  idea  "  in  falsifying  the  perceptions  of  a 
number  of  persons  at  once  : — 

d.  **  During  the  conflagration  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  Winter  of 
18G6-67,  when  the  animals  were  destroyed  by  the  fii-e,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Chimpanzee  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his 
cage.  Attracted  to  the  roof,  with  this  expectation  in  full  force,  men 
saw  the  unhappy  animal  holding  on  to  it,  and  writhing  in  agony  to 
get  astride  one  of  the  iron  ribs.  It  need  not  be  said  that  its  struggles 
wrere  watched  by  those  below  with  breathless  suspense,  and,  as  the 
newspupors  informed  us,  *  with  sickening  dread.*  But  there  was  no 
animal  whatever  there ;  and  all  this  feeling  was  thrown  away  upon  a 
tattered  piece  of  blind,  so  torn  as  to  resemble,  to  the  eye  of  fancy, 
the  body,  arms,  and  legs  of  an  ape !  " — {Op.  cii.,  p.  44.) 

Another  example  of  a  like  uifluence  aflecting  several  individual! 
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•imultaneously  in  a  similar  manner,  is  mentioned  bj  Dr.  Hibbert 
in  his  well-known  Treatise  on  Apparitions  : — 

(.  A  whole  ship's  company  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation, 
by  the  apparition  of  a  cook  who  had  died  a  few  days  before.  He  was 
distinctly  seen  walking  a-head  of  the  ship,  with  a  peculiar  gait  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  when  alive,  through  haying  one  of  his 
legs  shorter  than  the  other.  On  steering  the  ship  towards  the  object, 
it  was  found  to  be  a  piece  of  floating  wreck. 

Many  similar  cases  might  be  referred-to,  in  which  the  Imagination 
has  worked-up  into  "apparitions"  some  common-place  objects, 
which  it  has  invested  with  attributes  derived  from  the  previous 
Mental  state  of  the  observer ;  and  the  belief  in  such  an  apparition 
as  a  reality,  which  usually  exists  in  such  cases,  unless  antagonized 
by  an  effort  of  the  reason,  constitutes  a  delusion, — The  delusioxm 
of  Insanity  usually  have  their  origin  in  a  perverted  state  of  feel- 
ing; which  begins  by  imparting  a  false  colouring  to  real  occur- 
rences ;  and  then,  if  not  checked  or  diverted,  goes  on  to  suggest 
Ideas  having  no  foundation  in  fact,  which  are  accepted  as  realities 
on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  disordered  mind  to  bring 
them  to  the  test  of  Common  Sense  (§  5G2).  And  there  are 
many  persons  quite  sane  upon  oixlinary  matters,  and  even  (it  may 
be)  distinguished  by  some  special  form  of  ability,  who  are  yet 
affect^  with  what  the  writer  once  heard  Mr.  Carlyle  term  a 
**  diluted  Insanity  " ;  allowing  their  minds  to  become  so  completely 
''  possessed "  by  ''  dominant  ideas,'*  that  their  testimony  as  to 
what  they  declare  themselves  to  have  witnessed — even  when 
several  individimls  concur  in  giving  exactly  the  same  account 
of  it  —  must  be  regarded  as  utterly  untrustworthy.  Of  this 
9/0  have  examples  at  the  present  time,  alike  in  the  asserted 
A]>p(mranceB  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  the  mai'vels  of  **  Spiritualism  ; " 
while  the  same  lesson  is  taught  by  the  recoi*ds  of  the  prevalent 
ielusions  of  past  ages,  and  pre-eminently  by  those  of  Witchcraft, 
188.  Inttinctive   Feelings, — The  attainment   of  that   gi^ade    of 
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Mental  development  which  enables  us  to  apprehend  the  objective 
reality  of  external  things,  seems  to  make  us  capable  of  experiencmg 
certain /ee/ui^f  in  regard  to  them,  which  are  nearly  akin  to  those 
that  are  immediately  associated  with  Sensations  (§  154),  but 
coubI  itute  the  germs  (so  to  speak)  of  higher  forms  of  consciousness. 
Thus  the  esthetic  sense  of  the  beautiful,  of  the  sublime,  of  the 
harmonious,  &c.,  seems  in  its  most  elementary  form  to  connect 
itself  immediately  with  the  Perceptions  which  arise  out  of  the 
contact  of  our  Minds  with  external  Nature.  ''All  those,"  says 
Dr.  J.  D.  Morell,  ''  who  have  shown  a  remarkable  appreciation  of 
form  and  beauty,  date  their  first  impressions  from  a  period  lying 
far  behind  the  existence  of  definite  ideas  or  verbal  instruction. 
The  germs  of  all  their  ./Esthetic  impressions  manifested  themselves, 
first  of  all,  as  a  spontaneous  Feeling  or  Instinct,  which,  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  reason,  was  awakened  by  the  presentation  of  the 
phenomena  which  correspond  objectively  with  it  in  the  Universe." 
These  primitive  feelings  exist  in  very  different  intensity  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  ;  and  it  is  where  they  have  most  strongly  mani- 
fested themselves  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  (the  sense  of 
Harmony,  for  example,  in  the  infant  Mozart,  §  206),  that  we  can 
sec  how  fundamental  a  part  of  our  nature  they  constitute,  although 
they  may  be  but  faintly  shadowed-forth  in  a  large  part  of  Man- 
kind. They  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  development,  however, 
by  appropriate  culture ;  under  the  influence  of  which  they  not 
merely  grow-up  in  the  individual,  but  manifest  themselves  with 
increased  vigom*  and  more  extended  range  in  successive  generations 
(§§  201—203). 

189.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  simple  forms  of  Emotinjwtl 
Ben:iibility  (§  157),  which,  being  no  longer  purely  subjective,  reqainj 
as  a  condition  of  their  existence  that  they  shall  relate  to  an  ex- 
ternal object.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  all  those  which 
are  termed  emotions  of  sympathy :  thus,  the  Perception  of  the  pain 
or  distress  of  another  tends  to  call  forth  (except  in  individuals  of  a 
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peculiarly  unsympathetic  temperament)  a  corresponding  affection 
in  the  percipient  Self;  and  the  opposite  state  of  cheerfulness  or 
mirth  has  a  like  tendency  to  affect  those  who  are  brought  into 
contact  with  it,  provided  that  there  be  nothing  positively  antago- 
nistic  in  their  own  condition.     But  further,  the   Perception  <A 
enjo^-ment  in  others  calls-forth  a  respondent  gladness  in  ourselves ; 
whilst  the  perception  of  suffering  tends  to  excite  in  ourselves  that 
feeling  of  sorrow  which  we  term  pity  ;  and  either  of  these  feelings 
may  be  experienced,  even  when  we  do  not  ourselves  share  in  the 
slate  of  elevation  or  depression  which  excited  them. — More  closely 
connected  with  the  foregoing  than  is  commonly  conceived,  is  that 
sense  of  the  humoro'my  which  attaches  itself  to  certain  manifestsr 
trons  of  character  presented  to  us  in  the  actions  of  others  ;  that 
sympathy  with  human    nature  in   which  the  former  have   their 
source,  being  the  foundation  of  the  latter  also  ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  those  writers  who  have  the  strongest  power  of  exciting 
our  sense   of  Humour,  are  usually  distinguished  also  by  their 
mastery  of  the  Pathetic.  To  the  sense  of  the  humorous,  that  of  the 
ludicrous  is  obviously  related.  Both  these,  however,  when  excited  by 
operations  of  the  Intellect,  instead  of  by  external  objects,  belong 
to  a  different  category  (§  404).     The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
sense  of  wonder  ;  which  in  its  simplest  form  may  be  connected  with 
our  Sense-perceptions,  but  which  is  more  commonly  experienced  in 
regard  to  the  Ideas  which  they  excite.— Another  group  of  In- 
stinctive feelings  belonging  to  the  same  category,  is  that  which  may 
receive    the    general   designation   of    attractioru  and   repulsions. 
These  are  the  elementary  states  of  those  Emotions  which  involve 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  object  which  attracts  or  repels,  and  which 
then  a^nme  the  forms  of  desires  and  aversions  (§  261)  ;  but  it  i« 
in  this  form  that  they  seem  to  act  in  the  lower  Animals  and  in 
young  Children,  whose  minds  are  not  yet  fully  developed  into  the 
stage  of   Ideational   consciousness.     The  various  terms  like  and 
dislike^  partiality  and  distaste,  love  and  hatred,  which  we  use  to 
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signify  the  modes  in  which  we  ourselves  feel  affected  bj  extenuJ 
objects,  indicate  the  existence  of  this  elementary  form  of  Emotional 
sensibility  in  connection  with  the  Perceptive  consciousness. — There 
ore  other  Emotional  states,  some  of  them  rising  to  the  ii  tensity  of 
Pasdofju,  which  seem  to  belong  to  this  category  ;  but  the  examples 
already  cited  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principle,  that  the  demtn' 
iary  forms  of  Emotion  belong  to  the  Perceptional  stage  of  oon- 
Bciousness. 

190.  So,  too,  there  seems  to  lie  in  this  Perceptional  stage  of 
Mental  activity,  the  germ  which,  in  a  higher  phase  of  development^ 
is  evolved  into  the  Moral  sense.  Experience  shows,  as  Dr.  J.  D. 
Morell  justly  remarks,  "  that  an  Instinctive  apprehension  of  ' right* 
and  '  wrong,*  as  attached  to  certain  actions,  precedes  in  the  child 
any  distinct  comprehension  of  the  language  by  which  we  convey 
Moral  truths.  Moreover,  the  power  and  the  purity  of  Moral  feeling 
not  unfrequently  exist  even  to  the  highest  degree,  amongst  those 
who  never  made  the  question  of  Morals  in  any  way  the  object  of 
direct  thought,  and  may  perchance  be  unconscious  of  the  treasure 
they  possess  in  their  bosoms.**  Of  these  elementary  Moral  feel- 
ings, those  of  the  lower  Animals  which  associate  most  closely  with 
Man  are  obviously  capable.  The  unse  of  duty  towards  a  being  of 
a  higher  nature,  which  shows  itself  in  the  actions  of  the  young 
Child  towards  its  Parent  or  Nurse,  long  before  any  Ideational 
comprehension  of  it  can  have  been  attained,  is  exactly  paralleled 
by  that  of  the  Dog  or  the  Horse  towards  its  Master.  *'  Man/'  as 
Bums  truly  said,  "  is  the  God  of  the  Dog.**  It  is  the  substitution 
of  the  superior  for  the  inferior  directing  principle,  the  distiuct 
Intellectual  comprehension  of  it,  and  the  Volitional  direction  of 
the  Attention  to  it,  which  constitutes  the  essential  differenoe 
between  the  most  conscientious  effort  of  the  enlightened  Christian, 
and  the  honest  and  self-sacrificing  response  to  his  sense  of  Duty, 
which  is  seen  in  the  Horse  that  falls  down  dead  fix>m  exhaustion 
after  putting  forth  his  utmost  power  at  the  behest  of  his  rider,  or 
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in  the  Dog  who  uses  his  utmost  skill  and  intelligence  in  seeking 
and  collecting  his  master*B  flock  (§  92). — The  elementary  form 
of  the  Keligious  sense  appears  to  connect  itself,  not  merely  with 
that  simple  apprehension  of  a  Power  external  to  ourselves  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  recognition  of  its  manifestations,  but  with 
those  feelings  of  Awe  and  Solemnity  which  are  directly  excited  by 
objects  of  sublimity,  grandeur,  and  mystery.  Its  higher  develop- 
ment, however,  requires  an  Ideational  exercise  of  the  Mind ;  and 
with  this  are  connected  Emotional  states  of  a  more  elevated 
character  (§§  213—215). 

191.  Instinctive  MovtmenU. — It  has  been  already  shown  that  the 
Instinctive  actions  of  the  lower  Animals  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting the  direct  and  immediate  response  of  their  Nervous 
Mechanism  to  the  impressions  made  upon  it ;  and  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  this  mechanism 
has  shaped  itself  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  habitually  called  into  activity  (§§  84,  93).  Now  there  are, 
perhaps,  no  movements  in  Man  of  a  higher  character  than  those 
immediately  related  to  the  maintenance  of  his  Organic  Functions 
(§  32),  which  originally  have  this  character;  but  there  is  a  ver}' large 
class  in  which  the  immediate  response  comes  to  be  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  habitual  '*  training  '*  of  the  Automatic  mechanism  to 
a  certain  sequence  of  movements,  under  the  direction  of  a  certain 
sequence  of  Sense-perceptions. 

192.  One  of  the  most  univei-sal  of  these  secondarily  automatic 
actions  is  that  of  walking  erect ;  for  which  the  whole  Hmnan 
organization  is  so  obviously  adapted,  that  it  seems  probable  that' 
every  Child  would  acquire  the  habit  proprio  motu,  without  either 
teaching  or  example.  But  this  acquirement  depends  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  very  complicated  set  of  relations  between  Sense 
perceptions  and  respondent  Muscular  contractions ;  in  virtue  of 
which  the  latter  come  to  bo  instinctively  prompted  by  the  former. 
IhiiB  the  effort  needed  for  the   mere  support  of  the   body  k 
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ordinarily  kept  up  by  the  "  muscular  sense ; "  of  wliich,  indeed, 
we  only  become  cognizant  when  our  attention  is  directed  to  it; 
but  the  necessity  for  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  if  the 
KUBory  nei*ve  of  a  limb  be  paralysed,  the  contraction  of  its  muscles 
cannot  be  sustained  by  the  strongest . exertion  of  the  Will,  unless 
the  Sight  be  used  to  replace  the  lost  Feeling  (§  80).  The  existence 
of  this  partial  paralysis  may  sometimes  be  recognized  by  the  per- 
sistent looJdng-downwards  of  those  who  suffer  from  it;  for  if,  whilst 
walking,  they  were  to  withdraw  their  eyes  from  their  feet,  their 
legs  would  at  once  give  way  under  them.  In  the  ordinary  balancing 
of  the  body,  our  movements  are  still  prompted  in  great  degree  by 
the  Muscular  sense ;  and  this  is  alone  sufficient  to  the  blind,  as  it 
is  to  the  seeing  man  when  walking  in  the  dark.  It  frequently 
happens,  indeed,  that  Vision,  instead  of  aiding  and  guiding, 
brings  to  us  sensations  of  an  antagonistic  character ;  and  our 
movements  then  become  uncertain,  from  the  loss  of  that  power  of 
control  over  them,  which  the  harmony  of  the  two  sensations 
usually  affords.  Thus  a  person  unaccustomed  to  look  down 
heights, /<?<?'«  insecure  at  the  top  of  a  tower  or  a  precipice,  although 
he  knows  that  his  body  is  properly  supported  ;  for  the  void  which 
ne  sees  below  him  contradicts  (as  it  were)  the  Muscular  sense  by 
which  he  is  made  conscious  of  its  due  equilibrium.  So,  again, 
although  any  one  can  walk  along  a  narrow  plank  which  foiTus  part 
of  the  floor  of  a  room,  or  which  is  elevated  but  little  above  it, 
without  the  least  difficulty,  and  even  without  any  consciousness  of 
effort,  yet  if  that  plank  be  laid  across  a  chasm,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  so  far  removed  from  the  eye  that  the  Visual  sense  gives 
'10  assistance,  even  those  who  have  braced  their  nerves  against  all 
Emotional  distraction,  feel  that  an  effort  is  requisite  to  maintain 
the  equilibrium  during  their  passage  over  it ;  that;  effort  being 
aided  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  eyes  from  the  depth  below,  and 
the  fixation  of  them  on  a  point  bei/ond,  which  at  the  same  time 
helps   to  give  steadiness  to  the  movements,  and  distracts  the 
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mind  from  the  sense  of  its  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Muscular  sense,  when  the  Mind  has  no  couscioas- 
nesa  of  the  danger,  and  when  the  Visual  sense  neither  affords  aid 
nor  contributes  to  distract  the  attention,  is  remarkably  illustrated 
by  the  phenomena  of  Somnambulism;  forthe  sleep-walker  traverses, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  the  narrow  parapet  of  a  house^ 
crosses  narrow  and  insecure  planks,  clambers  roofs,  <&c. — But  how 
soon  a  new  co-ordination  of  this  kind  can  be  acquired,  is  shown  (as 
Mr.  H.  Mayo  pointed-out)  by  what  happens  to  a  landsman  on  first 
going  to  sea.  '^  It  is  long  before  the  passenger  acquires  his  '  sea- 
legs.'  At  first,  as  the  ship  moves,  he  can  hardly  keep  his  feet ; 
the  shifting  lines  of  the  vessel  and  surface  of  the  water  unsettle 
his  Visual  stability  ;  the  different  inclinations  of  the  planks  he 
stands-on,  his  Muscular  sense.  In  a  short  time,  he  leanis  ti> 
disregard  the  shifting  images  and  changing  motions,  or  acquires 
facility  in  adapting  himself  (like  one  on  horseback)  to  the  different 
alterations  in  the  lino  of  direction  in  his  fi'amc."  And  when  a 
person  who  has  thus  learned  by  habit  to  maintain  his  equilibrium 
on  a  shifting  suiface,  firat  treads  upon  firm  gix)und,  he  feels 
himself  almost  as  much  at  fault  as  he  did  when  he  first  went  to 
sea  :  and  it  is  only  after  being  some  time  on  shore,  that  he  is  able 
to  resume  his  original  manner  of  walking.  Indeed,  most  of  those 
who  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  at  sea,  acquire  a  peculiar 
gait,  which  becomes  so  habitual  to  them,  that  they  ai*e  never  able 
to  throw  it  off. 

193.  Not  less  universal,  in  the  ordinarily  constituted  Human 
being,  is  some  definite  foi-m  of  Vocalization;  requiring  a  very  exact 
and  complicated  co-ordination  between  the  Respiratoiy  movonicuts, 
aud  those  of  the  Larynx,  the  Tongue,  and  the  Lips,  which  is 
ordinarily  directed  by  the  sense  of  Hearing.  This  co-ordinatiou  is 
acquired,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Sounds 
actually  heard ;  but,  when  subsequently  called  into  action 
volitioually,   it  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  mental  conception 
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(or  internal  sensation)  of  the  tone  to  be  uttered, — save  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  special  training  has  brought  ''deaf-mutes"  to 
regulate  the  action  of  their  oi^ns  of  Speech  by  the  guiding 
sensations  originating  in  the  muscles  themselves  (§  SO).  It 
is  very  rarely  that  a  person  who  has  once  enjoyed  the  sense  af 
Hearing,  afterwards  becomes  so  completely  deaf,  as  to  lose  all 
auditory  control  over  his  vocal  organs.  An  example  of  this  kind, 
however,  was  communicated  to  the  public  by  a  well-known  Author, 
as  having  oocmrcd  in  himself ;  and  the  record  of  his  experiences 
contains  many  points  of  much  interest : — 

The  deafness  was  the  result  of  an  accident  occurring  in  childhood, 
which  left  him  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility ;  and 
when  he  made  the  attempt  to  speak,  it  was  with  considerable  pain  in 
the  vocal  organs.  This  pain  probably  resulted  from  the  unaccustomed 
Muscular  effort  which  it  was  necessary  to  make,  when  the  usual  guid- 
ance was  wanting ;  being  analogous  to  the  uneasiness  we  experience 
when  we  attempt  to  move  our  eyes  with  the  lids  closed.  His  voice 
at  that  time  is  described  as  being  very  similar  to  that  of  a  person 
born  deaf-and-dumb,  but  who  has  been  taught  to  speak.  With  the 
uneasiness  in  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs,  was  associated  an  extreme 
mental  indisposition  to  their  employment ;  and  thus,  for  some  years, 
the  voice  was  very  little  exercised.  Circumstances  afterwards  forced 
it,  however,  into  constant  employment;  and  great  improvement 
subsequently  took  place  in  the  power  of  vocalization,  evidently  by 
attention  to  the  indications  of  the  Muscular  sense.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  fully  confirming  this  view,  that  the  words  which  had 
been  in  use  previously  to  the  supervention  of  the  deafness,  were  still 
pronounced  (such  of  them,  at  least,  as  were  kept  in  employment)  as 
they  had  been  in  childhood ;  the  muscular  movements  concerned  in 
their  articulation  being  still  guided  by  the  original  Auditory 
conception,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  information  of 
others  that  such  pronunciation  was  erroneous.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  words  subsequently  learned  were  pronounced  aocoi-ding  to 
their  spoiling ;  the  acquired  associations  between  the  Musculai 
sensations  and  the  written  signs  being  in  this  case  the  obvious  guide^ 
—[See  Dr  Kitto's  Lo9t  Stiises,  vol.  i.,  chaps.  2,  3.) 
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194.  The  extraordinivry  adaptiveness  of  the  Organism  of  Man,  is 
■liow^n  in  his  power  of  acquiring  a  vast  number  of  more  special 
actions,  which  have  no  direct  relation  to  his  bodily  wants,  but 
rnioister  to  requirements  of  his  own  creation.  These  often  become, 
bj  a  process  of  prolonged  "  training,"  not  less  autoTnatic  than  the 
let  of  walking ;  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  once  set  going, 
they  will  continue  in  i^gular  sequence,  not  only  without  any 
Volitional  exertion,  but  whilst  the  Attention  is  wholly  directed 
elsewhere.  Thus  a  Musical  peiformer  will  play  a  piece  which  has 
become  familiar  by  repetition,  whilst  carrying  on  an  animated 
conversation,  or  whilst  continuously  engrossed  by  some  train  of 
deeply  interesting  thought ;  the  accustomed  sequence  of  move- 
ments being  directly  prompted  by  the  sight  of  the  notes,  or  by  the 
remembered  succession  of  the  sounds  (if  the  piece  is  played  from 
memory),  aided  in  both  cases  by  the  guiding  sensations  derived 
from  the  Muscles  themselves.  But  further,  a  higher  degree  of 
th  J  same  "  training "  (acting  on  an  Organism  specially  fitted  to 
profit  by  it)  enables  an  accomplished  Pianist  to  play  a  difficult 
piece  of  music  at  sight ;  the  movements  of  the  hands  and  fingers 
following  so  immediately  upon  the  sight  of  the  notes,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  but  the  very  shortest  and  most 
direct  track  can  be  the  channel  of  the  Nervous  communication 
through  which  they  are  called  forth.  The  following  curious 
example  of  the  same  class  of  acquired  aptittides,  which  differ  from 
Instincts  only  in  being  prompted  to  action  by  the  Will,  is  fmnished 
by  Robert  Houdin  : — 

With  a  view  of  cultivating  the  rapidity  of  visual  and  tactile  Pe^ 
oeption,  and  the  precision  of  res'pondent  Movements,  which  are 
Deoessary  for  success  in  every  kind  of  **  prestidigitation,'*  Houdin  ear)y 
practised  the  art  of  juggling  with  balls  in  the  air;  and  having,  after  a 
month's  practice,  become  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  keeping  up 
four  balls  at  once,  he  placed  a  book  before  him,  and,  while  the  balls 
were  in  the  air,  accustomed  himself  to  read  without  hesitation. 
"This,"  he  says,  "  will  probably  seem  to  my  readers  very  extraordi* 
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naiy ;  bnt  I  ahall  surprise  them  still  more  when  I  say  that  I  haye 
just  amused  myself  with  repeating  this  curious  experiment.  Though 
thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  time  I  was  writing,  and  though  I 
have  scarcely  once  touched  my  balls  during  that  period,  I  can  still 
manage  to  read  with  ease  while  keeping  thret  balls  up." — {^AvAo- 
biography f  p.  26.) 

This  last  fact  appears  to  the  Writer  to  be  one  of  peculiar 
significance,  for  it  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  even  a 
most  complex  series  of  actions  which  essentially  depends  on 
guiding  perceptions,  may  be  performed  by  the  automatic  mechanism, 
without  any  other  Volitional  action  than  that  which  ''starts"  it, 
when  onoe  this  mechanism  has  been  developed  by  the  habitttal 
exercise  originally  imposed  on  the  Nerve-centres  by  the  Will.  And 
further,  it  shows  that  this  mechanism,  having  been  originally  so 
shaped  at  an  early  period  of  life,  is  kept  up  by  Nutritive  action, 
even  though  not  called  into  use  (§  276) ;  just  as  the  "traces  *'  of 
our  early  mental  acquirements  are  persistently  retained  in  our 
organism,  long  after  we  have  lost  the  conscious  Memory  of 
them  (§  339). 

195.  To  the  same  category  as  Instinctive  movements,  may  be 
referred  those  movements  of  expression^  which  are  automatically 
prompted  by  states  oi  feeling  connected  with  the  Perceptional  con- 
sciousness. These  Movements  ore  often  more  powerfully  significant 
than  any  verbal  language  can  be ;  for  they  convey  the  immediate 
experiences  of  the  percipient  mind,  which  have  not  been  (and  ore 
often  incapable  of  being)  evolved  into  ideas,  and  thence  titmslatcd 
into  words  (§  198) ;  and  they  are  immediately  or  instinctively 
apprehended  by  other  minds.  It  may  be  noticed  that  long  before 
Children  have  attained  to  any  comprehension  of  verbal  language, 
tlicy  intuitively  interpret  the  expressions  of  emotion,  and  are 
sympathetically  affected  by  them  \  as  seems  the  case,  too,  with 
regard  to  such  of  the  lower  Animals  as  habitually  as.sociate  with 
Man,  and  thus  acquire  that  sympathy  with  his  emotional  natures 
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which  enables  them  to  recognize  its  manifestations.  And  they 
often  reveal  the  state  of  Mind  of  the  individual  even  mort  truly 
than  his  spoken  words ;  being  less  under  the  control  of  his  Will, 
which  may  use  his  Speech  rather  to  conceal  than  to  make  known 
his  thoughts.* 

*  The  subject  of  the  Moyements  of  Expression  being  too  large  to  be  beie 
djccussed  in  detail,  the  reader  who  seeks  further  information  upon  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  recent  Treatise  of  Mi.  Dai-win,  by  whom  it  is  bandied  with  his 
otoalalnlity. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  IDEATION   AND  IDEO-KOTOB  AGTIOIT. 

Skction  I. — Of  Ideation  Generally. 

196.  Ln  asoendiDg  the  scale  of  Psychical  activity,  we  fiud  tha 
operations  of  the  Intelligent  Mind  becoming  more  and  more 
independent  of  the  Sensorial  changes  nibich  first  excited  them. 
It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  first  or  simsatumal  stage,  the 
Consciousness  is  engrossed  with  »elf,  not  b<)fng  as  yet  awake  to 
tlie  existence  of  any  external  cause  for  the  avtjiectvfe  change  it 
experiences;  whilst  in  the  second  or  percepti'v  stage,  in  which 
that  objective  cause  is  apprehended  as  something  Kotselff  the  Mind 
is  entirely  given-up  to  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  recognizes 
its  properties  as  the  sources  of  the  various  affections  it  experiences. 
Some  of  these  affections  relate  to  knowledge,  wiiilst  others  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  feeling ;  but  in  all  of  them  the  percipient 
mind  is  brought  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  with  the  object  per- 
ceived ;  and  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  us  from  this  dii-ect 
relation,  whether  through  our  original  or  our  acquired  intuitions, 
has  a  certainty  to  which  no  other  kind  of  knowledge  can  lay 
claim.  But  it  is  not  until  the  Mind  attains  a  still  higher  kind 
of  activity,  tliat  it  forms  that  distinct  mental  representation^  oi 
idea,*    of    the   object,  wliicli   stands  altogether  apart  from    oui 

*  Tlie  Writer  does  not  tliink  it  exix^dtent  to  enter  into  the  inqafry  whicli  hai 
been  the  subject  of  so  many  abstruse  and  .laboared  Metaphysical  discussions,  us  Ui 
wiiother  our  fundamental  Meas  originate  altogether  without,  or  altogether  wifftv', 
tlio  Mind  ;  or  partly  without,  and  partly  within.  It  will  be  saiiicient  for  him  ti> 
express  his  own  oonviction,  that  the  latter  is  the  view  at  which  any  Psychological 
inquirer  must  arrive,  who  looks  at  the  subject  fi-om  the  Physiological  side.  An 
Idea  can  no  more  correctly  be  designated  a  *'tiunsformcd  sensation,"  thra  a 
8enaatioii  could  be  designated  **a  transformed  impression,"  or  ^luscular  Oon 
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immediate  experience,  and  assumes  the  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent Intellectual  reality.  Thus  Ideation  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  climax  of  that  reaction  between  the  external  world  and  the 
intelligent  Effo,  of  which  sensation  and  perception  constituted 
the  lower  stages ;  and  looking  at  the  Cerebrum  (as  we  seem 
justified  m  doing)  as  the  instrument  of  that  activity,  we  see  how 
its  operations,  prompted  in  the  firat  instance  by  changes  in  the 
Seusorium,  may  come  to  be  entirely  independent  of  them,  by 
that  singular  power  of  recording  ideational  changes,  which  con- 
stitutes the  Physiological  basis  of  Memory  (§  344).  And  in  all  the 
higher  intellectual  operations,  it  is  by  its  own  ideational  activity, 
rather  than  by  sense  rial  promptings,  that  the  further  action  of 
the  Cerebrum  is  sustained. — In  formuig  these  ''mental  repre- 
sentations,"  the  Mind  is  determined  by  the  nature  and  intensity 
of  the  various  affections  of  its  consciousness  which  have  been 
excited  by  the  object ;  and  as  these  depend  in  part  upon  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Cerebrum,  and  in  part  upon  the 
mode  in  which  its  activity  has  been  habitually  exercised,  it  follows 
that  the  ideas  of  the  same  object  or  occurrence  which  are  formed 
by  different  individuals,  may  be  widely  discrepant.  This,  indeed, 
continually  proves  to  be  the  case  ;  and  we  cannot  have  a  bettei 
example  of  the  fact,  than  is  afforded  by  the  variety  of  modo> 
in  which  the  same  face  or  landscape  shall  be  depicted  by  different 
Artists,  each  expressing  in  his  peculiar  "manner"  that  repress  u 
tation  of  the  object  which  his  Mind  has  formed.  As  Carlyle  Uhh 
well  said,  "  The  eye  sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to  see." 

traction  ooold  be  called  a  "traiisformed  Btimulation."  The  one  is  antci^'lont  ,* 
the  other  is  consequent.  Just  as  an  electrical  or  chemical  stimulus,  npi'loMl  U<  s 
Miisclo,  calls  it  into  contractioa,  so  does  the  sensational  stiraulos,  actiMjj  ou  Ifi? 
Cerebrum,  excite  the  changes  which  give  rise  to  the  Ideational  form  of  ioiisoioatf  • 
neas.  On  the  other  hand,  to  afiii-m  that  ideas  are  either  **  innate,"  or  .ire  io  any 
way  generated  by  the  mind  itself  without  original  excitement  by  si!A;4atiorii>  oft 
extra,  is  a  position  so  entirely  inconsistent  with  experience,  as  not  to  hear  any 
nurefnl  scrutiny.  —  For  a  concise  view  of  the  various  doctrines  which  have  becu 
propounded  on  this  subject,  see  Dr.  J  D.  Morel  I 's  ''Elements  of  Psychology," 
pp.  269  et  9tq, 
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How  much  more  the  ArtisVs  pencil  is  guided  by  his  menial  than  hy 
his  Knsorial  view  of  certain  objects,  has  been  recently  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Hamerton,  who  states  it  as  a  fact  that  every  Landscape-painter 
repretenU  mountains  much  higher  than  he  $ee$  them ;  as  \a  shown  by 
the  comparison  of  his  drawings  either  with  photographs,  or  with 
tracings  taken  by  a  perspective  apparatus  {Thout/hts  about  Art^ 
p.  62). — Another  departure  from  visual  truth,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  ideal  truth,  is  made  by  eveiy  Arti?t  in  his  pictoiial  repre- 
sentation of  the  perpendicular  lines  of  a  building  as  vertical  and 
parallel ;  notwithstanding  that,  as  projected  upon  his  retina,  they 
converge  towards  a  vanishing  point  in  the  sky.* 

197.  The  influence  either  of  preconceived  noiionSf  or  of  the  feel- 
%ng8  by  which  the  Mind  is  habitually  pervaded,  may  be  continually 
recognized  by  the  observant,  as  modifying  the  ideas  which  every 
one  forma  of  what  is  presented  to  his  observation  :  and  it  is 
by  an  exaggeration  of  such  influences,  in  such  as  allow  them- 
selves to  become  "  possessed  *'  by  "  dominant  ideas  "  without 
bringing  them  to  the  test  of  CJommon  Sense,  that  those  i7?is-repre- 
sontatious  come  to  be  accepted  as  realities,  which  have  the  same 
source  as  the  delusions  of  Insanity ;  differing  from  them  only  in 
their  degree  of  fixity  and  intensity,  and  in  the  kind  of  influence 
which  they  exert  over  the  conduct  (§§  187, 561). — This  want  of  con- 
formity between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  is  peculiarly  apt  to  arise 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  live  too  much  in  the  former  and  too 

'  The  Writer's  statement  on  this  point  has  been  called  in  question,  on  Uie 
ground  that  a  perspective  projection  on  a  vertical  plane  shows  perpendicular  linen 
as  vertical  and  par  ilel.  But  when  we  are  looking  at  a  lofty  building,  like  the 
west  front  of  York  Minster,  we  do  not  direct  our  eyes  horizontally,  bat  look 
towards  a  point  some  way  up,  so  that  the  retinal  plane  btcomet  oUique;  wd 
what  our  visual  picture  really  is  under  such  circumstances,  is  proved  bj  the 
unerriu^  test  of  Photography.  For,  in  taking  a  picture  of  a  lofty  building,  the 
.  hotographer  tilts  his  camera  upwards,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  picture  becomes 
oblique ;  and  in  every  Photograph  thus  taken,  the  perpendiculars  of  the  building 
most  unmistakably  converge.  Now  when  a  pair  of  such  Photographs,  taken 
stitreoecopically,  are  so  viewed  in  the  Stereoscope  that  their  planes  are  brought 
into  parallelism  to  that  on  which  they  were  taken  (which  is  easily  done  by 
iloping  the  pictures,  so  tha*<  their  upper  edges  are  brought  nearer  to  the  eye),  th« 
perpendicularity  of  the  verticals  is  restored. 
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little  in  the  latter;  for  in  proportion  as  the  Mind  dwells  too 
exclusively  upon  its  own  conceptions,  and  refrains  from  bringing 
these  into  contact  with  the  realities  of  every- day  life,  do  aberra- 
tions which  would  speedily  be  checked  by  experience,  progressively 
gain  a  prepondemting  influence,  until  at  last  they  may  acquire 
the  character  of  settled  delusions,  and  may  altogether  upset  the 
balance  of  the  Intellect 

11)8.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Ideational  activity  of  the 
Mind,  being  thus  to  separate  the  ''representation"  formed  by 
ita.lfy  from  the  restraints  of  outward  experience,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  distinct  and  intelligible  object  of  contemplation,  it  is 
i-equisite  for  the  perfection  of  this  objectifying  process,  that  we 
should  possess  some  mode  of  signifying  our  ideas,  so  that  they 
may  at  the  same  time  be  made  clear  and  distinct  to  ouraelves,  and 
be  rendered  intelligible  to  other  minds.  This  may  be  accomplished 
hj  means  of  signs  visible  to  the  eye,  or  transmissible  through  tlie 
touch  ;  or  by  means  of  spoken  language^  in  which  certain  combina- 
tions of  sounds  are  made  to  symbolize  ideas. 

The  deaf-and-dumb  are  trained  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
not  merely  by  the  "finger- language,"  by  which  words  are  alpha- 
bdically  spoiled,  but  also  by  the  '*  sign-language,'*  by  which  ideas 
are  conveyed  through  the  much  more  direct  medium  of  ainf/le  signs. 
These  signSy  though  partly  conventional,  are  made  to  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  natural  expressions  of  ideas ;  and  are  usually 
acquired  very  quickly  by  the  deaf-and-dumb,  whose  want  of  other 
modes  of  utterance  forces  into  activity  a  mode  of  expressing  their 
ideas  and  emotions,  which  is  unnecessary  to  those  who  have  the 
command  of  language,  and  is  consequently  but  little  exercised  by 
them.  Young  Children,  however,  who  associate  much  with  the  deaf** 
und-dumb,  very  readily  acquire  this  sign- language,  and  will  often 
prefer  the  continued  use  of  it  to  the  acquirement  of  spoken  language. 
— The  inquiries  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  ('*  Eesearches  into  the  Early 
History  of  Mankind,"  chaps,  ii.,  iii.)  have  shown  that  the  sign- 
language  is  very  generally  used  among  the  least  civilized  Baces  ;  and 
that    it   presents   such   a   remarkable    uniformity   among   differont 
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Families  of  Mankind,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  noliiroi 
and  dtred  mode  in  which  ideas  can  be  expressed. 

The  range  of  such  signs,  however,  is  necessarily  very  limited  ;  and 
every  Family  of  Mankind  has  substituted  for  them  a  set  of 
arbitrary  sounds,  which  are  not  only  much  more  perfect  in  them- 
selves as  instrrmeuts  for  the  expression  of  ideas,  but  aro  capable  of 
being  made  to  convey  (by  means  of  that  wonderful  apparatus  of 
articulation  with  which  Man  is  provided)  an  unlimited  variety  of 
meanings.  In  proportion  as,  by  inflexion  and  combination,  a 
verbal  Tiinguage  is  cajjable  of  readily  and  precisely  embodying 
the  results  of  the  Intellectual  processes,  in  that  proportion  can 
these  results  be  objectified  by  each  individual,  and  be  thus  made  the 
basis  of  further  operations ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  can  they 
be  clearly  presented  to  the  minds  of  others,  and  be  employed  by 
them  for  the  same  purpose.  Tlius  whilst  the  structure  of  the 
Language  of  any  people  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  measure  of  its 
mental  development,  it  comes  to  exert  a  most  important  influence 
over  the  further  progress  and  direction  of  that  development ; 
different  languages  being  in  their  very  nature  adapted  for  the 
expression,  both  of  different  dasseSy  and  of  different  rdatvont,  of 
Ideas,  and  having  very  different  capacities  for  further  development. 

Some  have  maintained  that  Words  which  are  used  to  designate 
external  objects  are  the  signs  of  those  objects,  and  that  such  words 
form  a  class  distinct  from  that  of  the  words  which  stand  as  signs  of 
abstract  ideas.  It  is  true  that  to  the  Child  flrst  learning  the  use  of 
language,  as  among  the  lower  Baces  of  Mankind,  every  such  noun  is 
originally  a  proper  namt,  standing  as  the  symbol  of  the  individual 
object  with  which  it  has  become  associated.  But  the  Child  is  very 
early  led  by  the  familiar  experienced  of  its  nursery,  to  apply  such 
words  as  chair,  table,  bed,  to  classes  of  objects,  and  thus  to  appreciate 
their  significance  as  symbols  of  generalized  or  abstract  ideas.  And 
when  that  process  has  been  accomplished  in  a  few  instances,  the 
child's  intellect  soon  extends  it  to  others  (its  chief  activity  in  this 
stage  of  its  development  being  directed  to  the  expansion  and  multi* 
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plication  of  its  ideas) ;  and  thus— except  in  the  ease  of  proper  name$ 
which  are  only  applicable  to  individuals— oU  words  come  really  to 
express  generalized  repreaentaiions  of  the  objects  to  which  they  refer. 
If,  for  example,  we  attempt  to  define  the  most  familiar  object,  such 
as  a  house,  a  table,  o^  a  basket,  by  any  verbal  description,  we  find  it 
extremely  difiScuIt  to  frame  a  definition  that  shall  include  all  houses, 
aU  tables,  uU  baskets ;  notwithstanding  that  our  idea  of  a  house,  oi 
a  table,  or  of  a  basket,  is  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to  say  at 
once  with  regard  to  any  particular  object,  whether  it  doea,  or  doea  not, 
fail  under  one  of  these  categories. 

Hence  Words  do  not  appeal  directly  to  the  Intuitions  of  other 

minds,  but  must  be  comprehended  by  translation  through  their 

Ideational   consciousness ;   siguifying  to  each  one  the    ideas  he 

is    prepared   by   his    previous  habits   of  thought    to  attach  to 

thenL 

Thus  every  branch  of  Knowledge  has  its  own  Language,  the  terms 
of  which,  even  when  identical  with  words  in  ordinary  use,  can  only 
convey  their  full  and  peculiar  signification  to  those  who  have  already 
gained  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  department  of  thought  to 
which  they  relate.  So,  in  rendering  from  one  Language  into  another, 
great  diflSculty  is  continually  experienced  in  the  choice  of  words 
which  shall  convey  in  the  translation  the  precise  ideas  signified  in 
the  original ;  the  difficulty  being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  diversity 
between  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  two  nations  respectively.  We 
can  scarcely  have  a  more  '*  pregnant  instance"  of  the  obstruction 
thus  created  to  the  transmission  of  ideas  through  language,  by  the 
peculiarity  of  Scientific  Terminology,  in  combination  with  diversity  of 
National  habitudes  of  thought,  than  is  presented  in  the  attempt  to 
bring  the  abstract  refinements  of  German  Metaphysics  within  the 
comprehension  of  a  "common-sense"  English  mind. 

It  is  from  their  purely  ideational  significance,  that,  as  expressions 

of  feeling,   words  are  often  less   potent  than  tones  or  gestures, 

which  directly  appeal  to  the  emotional  sensibility  of  the  Percipient. 

And  it  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  view  tc  be 

hei*eafter  advocated   in  regard  to   the   composite  nature  of  the 

Emotions  f§  2 GO),  that  they  are  most  strongly  excited  by  language 
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that  appeals  to  their  ideaticmal  component,  uttered  in  a  tone  and 
manner  that  calls  forth  the  associated  feeling, 

199.  There  are  certain  Ideas  which  spring  up  in  the  MijJ 
during  the  coui'se  of  its  own  operations,  whenever  it  attends  to 
1 1)630^  presenting  themselves  so  universally,  being  so  little  subject 
to  modification  by  peculiarities  of  individual  character  (whether 
original  or  acquired),  and  being  so  unhesitatingly  recognized  as 
"necessary"  Truths,  either  when  they  spontaneously  occur  to 
ourselves,  or  ai'e  presented  to  our  acceptance  by  others,  that  they 
take  rank  as  PHmar^y  Beliefs^  or  Fundamental  Axioms,  Such 
ore  : — 

I.  The  belief  in  oui  own  present  existence,  or  the  faith  which  we 
repose  in  the  evidence  of  Consciousness  ;  this  idea  being  necessarily 
associated  with  every  form  and  condition  of  Mental  Activity. 

II.  The  belief  in  our  past  existence,  and  in  our  personal  tdentitp 
so  far  as  our  Memory  extends  (§  364);  with  this,  again,  is  con- 
nected the  general  Idea  of  Time. 

III.  Tlje  belief  in  the  external  and  independent  existence  of  the 
causes  of  our  Sensations,  leading  to  the  recognition  of  the  Extenial 
World  as  distinct  from  the  Ego  ;  out  of  this  iu'ises  the  general  idea 
of  Space, 

IV.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  efficient  Cause  for  the  changes 
that  we  witness  around  us,  which  springs  from  the  recognition  of 
our  own  conscious  agency  in  the  production  of  such  changes ; 
whence  is  derived  our  idea  of  Power. 

V.  The  belief  in  the  Unifoi-mity  of  the  Order  of  Nature,  or  in  the 
invariable  sequence  of  similar  effects  to  similar  causes,  which  also 
springs  from  the  perception  of  external  changes,  and  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  applications  of  our  own  experience,  or  of  that  of  others, 
to  the  Conduct  of  our  lives,  or  to  the  extension  of  our  Knowledge. 

vi.  The  belief  in  our  own  free  tvUl,  involving  the  general  idea 
of  Volitional  agency :  which  is  m  like  manner  a  direct  result  oi 
our  recognition  of  a  self-determining  power  (§5)  within  ourselvea 
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200.  Ago  in,  those  Axioms  or  first  truths  upon  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  Geometry  rests  (such  as  **  Things  which  are  equal  to  the 
•ame  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another*'),  are  statements  oiunivtrtal 
fact,  necesaarUy  true  tinder  all  circumstances;  which  we  uuhesita- 
tlnglj  aocept  as  such,  because  any  statement  inoansistent  tinth  them 
would  be  inconceivable.  And  so  every  step  of  a  Mathematical  or  a 
Logical  demonstmtion,  which  is  based  on  such  fundamental 
axioms,  derives  its  validity  from  the  fact,  that  either  the  contrary 
or  anything  else  than  the  fact  asserted  is  **  unthinkable."  Where 
each  8t«p  is  thiis  necessarily  true  to  our  Minds,  the  final  Q.  E.  D. 
carries  with  it  the  same  authority.  So,  too,  the  deliverances  of 
our  "  Common  Sense  **  (§  378)  derive  their  trustworthiness  from 
what  we  consider  the  "sell-evidence"  of  the  propositions  affirmed. 
Hence  it  is  evident  tliat  "the  r>nly  foundation  of  much  of  our  belief, 
and  the  only  source  of  much  of  0  ir  knowledge,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Constitution  of  our  own  Minds." 

201.  The  origin  of  these  Primaiy  Beliefs  is  one  of  the  great 
Philosophical  problems  of  our  day,  which  has  been  discussed  by 
Logicians  and  Metaphysicians  of  the  very  highest  ability  as 
leaders  of  opposing  Schools,  with  the  one  result  of  showing  how 
mudi  cau  be  said  on  each  side. — By  the  InticitioncUists  it  is 
asserted  that  the  tendency  to  form  them  is  an  intellectual  instinct 
inborn  in  Man,  an  original  part  of  his  Mental  organization ;  so 
that  they  grow  up  spontaneously  in  his  mind  as  its  faculties 
are  gradually  unfolded  and  developed,  requiring  no  other  ex- 
perience for  their  genesis,  than  that  whicli  suffices  to  call  these 
faculties  into  exercise.  But  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine 
which  regai-ds  Experience  as  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge,  it 
ii  maintained  that  the  primary  beliefs  of  each  individual  are 
nothing  else  than  generalizations  which  he  forms  of  such 
experiences  as  he  has  either  himself  acquired,  or  has  consciouely 
learred  from  others;  and  they  deny  that  there  is  any  original  or 
intuitive  tendency  to  the  formation  of  such  beliefs,  beyond  that 
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which  consists  in  the  power  of  retaining  and  generalising 
experiences. — A  careful  study,  however,  of  the  mauner  in  which 
those  Beliefs  grow-up  in  our  minds,  seems  to  supply  a  means  ol 
reconcilement  between  these  opposing  doctriues.  Even  the  geDjr> 
jdijcation  of  actual  experiences  requires  a  certain  preparedness  \A 
Intellect ;  and  we  can  readily  tnice  the  growth  of  this  in  the  Child, 
whose  mind,  like  that  of  the  untutored  savage,  dwells  minutely  on 
the  particular^  long  before  any  idea  of  the  general  occurs  to  it ; 
ithilst  a  far  higher  development  is  required  for  it  to  pass  from  the 
general  to  the  nniveraal^  to  extend  its  conceptions  from  the  ex- 
periential sphere  of  the  actual  to  the  imaginary  range  of  the 
powibU.  And  this  development  can  only  take  ^ace  in  a  Mind 
which  is  continually  acquiring  new  experiences;  these  being  ns 
necessary  a  pabulum  to  the  mental  organism,  as  food  is  to  tha 
bodily.  But  as  the  growth  of  the  Body  and  the  increase  of  its 
capabilities  are  dependent,  not  on  the  accumulation,  but  on  the 
assimilation,  of  the  food  it  has  ingested,  even  so  it  is  not  in  the 
accumulation  of  experiences,  but  in  the  increase  of  its  capacity  to 
deal  with  them,  that  the  growth  of  the  Mind  essentially  con- 
sists ;  of  which  capacity  one  most  essential  feature  is  the  power  of 
direct  apprehendon  of  truth.  And  in  view  of  the  many  considera- 
tions hereafter  to  be  adduced,  no  Physiologist  can  deem  it  improb- 
able that  the  Intuitions  which  we  recognise  in  our  own  Mental 
constitution  have  been  thus  acquired  by  a  process  of  gradual 
development  in  the  Race,  corresponding  to  that  which  we  trace  by 
observation  in  the  Individual. — That  the  great  Master  of  the 
ICxperiential  school,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  was  latterly  tending  towai*r'a 
the  acceptance  of  this  view,  will  hereafter  appear  (p.  486). 

Hie  doctrine  that  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Intuitions  of  any  one 
Qoneration  are  the  embodiments  in  its  Mental  constitution  of  the 
oxperienoes  of  the  Baco,  was  first  explicitly  put  forth  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  whose  Philosophical  Treatises  it  will  be  found  most  ubiy 
developed.     But  it  had  been  distinctly  foreshadowed  as  regards  tht 
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Instincts  of  animals  (which  are  only  lower  forms  of  Man's  intel- 
lectual Intuitions)  by  Sir  John  Sebright,  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  and  M. 
Boulin ;  of  whose  observations  a  summary  has  been  given  by  the  Writor 
in  the  *'  Contemporary  Review,"  January,  1873.  Sir  John  Sebright 
went  so  far  as  to  express  it  as  his  decided  conviction  *'  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  propensities  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  instinctive,  are  not  implanted  in  animals  by  Nature,  but  are  tha 
results  of  long  experience,  acquired  and  accumulated  through  many 
generations,  so  as,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  assume  the  characters  of 
instinct.*'  And  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Editions  of  his  '*  Human 
Physiology,"  published  respectively  in  1852  and  1855,  the  Writer 
had  distinctly  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Cerebrum  of  Man  yrou;«- to 
%1ie  mode$  of  thought  in  which  it  is  habitually  exercised  ;  and  that  such 
Tnodifications  in  its  structure  are  transmissible  hereditarily.  (See  §  838 
of  the  Fourth  Edition,  and  §$  629,  630,  of  the  Fifth  Edition.)  He 
here  refers  to  this  fact,  merely  to  show  that  the  general  doctrine 
above  enunciated  (which  he  believes  to  have  been  held  also  by 
other  Physiologists  who  had  made  Psychology  their  study,  such 
as  Sir  H.  Holland,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  Br.  Laycock),  is  much  older 
than  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

202.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  progress  in  the  fact  of  oon« 
tinual  occurrence,  that  Conceptions  which  prove  inadnnssible  to  the 
minds  of  one  genei'atioDy  in  consequence  either  of  their  want  of 
Intellectual  power  to  apprehend  them,  or  of  their  pre>occupation  by 
older  habits  of  thought,  subsequently  find  a  univei*sal  acceptance, 
and  even  come  to  be  approved  as  ^  self-evident.*'  Thus  the  First 
Law  of  Motion,  divined  by  the  genius  of  Newton,  though  opposed 
by  many  Philosophers  of  his  time  as  contrary  to  all  experience,  is 
now  aocepted  by  common  consent,  not  merely  as  a  legitimate 
inference  from  experiment,  but  as  the  expression  of  a  necessary 
and  universal  truth.  And  the  same  axiomatic  value  is  extended 
to  the  still  more  genei-al  doctrine,  that  Enei-gy  of  any  kind, 
whether  manifested  in  the  ''molar"  motion  of  masses,  or  consisting 
in  the  "molecular**  motion  of  atoms,  must  continue  under  some 
form  or  other  without  abatement  or  decay;  that  which  all  admit  in 
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regard  to  the  indestructibility  of  Matter,  being  accepted  as  no  lesf 
true  of  Force,  namely,  that  as  «c  n\Kilx>  nUJU,  so  nil  fit  ad  mhilum* 

203.  But,  it  may  be  urged,  the  very  conception  of  these  and  similar 
great  truths  is  in  itself  a  typical  example  of  Intuition.  The  meu 
who  divined  and  enunciated  them  stand  out  above  their  fellows,  as 
posseaaed  of  a  Genius  which  could  not  only  combine  but  create,  of 
axi  Insight  which  could  clearly  discern  what  Reason  could  but 
dimly  shadow  forth.  Granting  this  freely,  it  may  yet  be  shown  that 
the  Intuitions  of  individual  Genius  are  but  specially-exalted  forma 
of  endowments  which  are  the  general  property  of  the  Race  at  the 
timc>  and  which  have  come  to  be  so  in  virtue  of  its  whole  previous 
culture. — This  appears  readily  capable  of  proof  in  the  case  of  two 
forms  of  Mental  activity,  the  tendency  to  which  occasionally  mani- 
fests itut^lf  so  remarkably  in  individuals  as  a  congenital  aptitttde^  that 
it  must  be  uonsiderod  as  embodied  in  their  Constitution ;  and  which 
are  yet  so  coniplotely  the  products  of  culture,  that  we  are  able  to 
ti-ace  prett\r  dearly  the  history  of  their  development.  These  are 
the  Ideas  whioh  i^el.ite  to  Number,  and  those  which  relate  to 
Music, 

204.  Theii3  can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  the  definite  Ideas 
which  we  now  form  of  numbers  and  of  the  relations  of  numbers 
ar^  the  products  of  Intellectual  operations  based  on  experience. 
There  are  Savuges  at  the  present  time,  who  cannot  count  beyond 
five ;  and  even  among  races  that  have  attained  to  a  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  arts  of  life,  the  range  of  numerical  power  seems 
extremely  low.  In  Eastern  nations  generally,  it  would  appear 
that  definite  conceptions  of  Number  are  more  limited  than  their 
hvnguage  implies;  for  in  their  descriptions  of  what  they  hav^i 
thomselvea  witnessed,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  using  what  to  our 

*  ThiB  ii  the  fonn  in  which  the  doctrine  now  known  as  that  of  the  "Con- 
«ervation  of  En.^rgy*'  was  enanciated  by  Dr.  Mayer,  in  the  very  reniarkahle 
fissay  published  by  him  in  1845,  entitled  ''Die  oi^aniscbe  Bewogung  in  ihr«a 
SoBaminenhange  mit  dem  StoffwechaeL" 
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"  matter-of-jfoct "  appreheusion  are  ludicrous  exaggerations  in 
regard  to  numbers,  although  these  descriptions  would  probably 
not  convey  any  erroneous  ideas  to  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended.*  Although  the  ancient  Greeks  developed  the  science 
of  Arithmetic  up  to  a  certain  point,  they  were  incapacitated  frou 
earrying  it  further  by  the  clumsiness  of  their  mode  of  expressiuf^ 
large  numbers ;  which  made  it  necessary  for  their  higher  com- 
putatioua  to  use  symbols  borrowed  from  Geometry — the  science  of 
Space  ;  as  when  they  spoke  of  the  square  or  the  ctefttf  of  a  number. 
It  was  the  introduction  into  Europe,  from  India,  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  the ''Arabic  notation/'  that  gave  an  entirely  new 
development  to  Arithmetical  science  ;  the  essential  features  of  this 
ootation  being  the  combination  of  the  local  value  of  each  of  the 
figures  reprenenting  any  number,  with  the  decimal  multiplication 
in  the  value  given  to  them  by  their  position.  The  science  of 
Anthmetic,  as  at  present  existing,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
accumulated  product  of  the  intellectual  ability  of  successive 
generations;  each  generation  building  up  some  addition  to  the 
knowledge  which  it  has  received  from  its  predecessor.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  observant  pei*son,  that  an  aptitude 
for  the  apprehension  of  unnierical  ideas  has  come  to  be  embodied 
in  the  oongenitid  Constitution  of  races  which  have  long  cultivated 
this  branch  of  knowledge  ;  so  that  it  is  far  easier  to  teach  Arith- 
metic to  the  child  of  an  educated  stock,  than  it  would  be  to  a 
young  Yanco  of  the  Amazons,  who,  according  to  Is,  Condamine, 
can  connt  no  higher  than  threCj  his  name  for  which  is  Poettarrar^ 
orincoaroac 

205.  The  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
numerical  intuition,  or  congenital  aptitude  for  recognising  the 
Telationeof  Numbers,  is  furnished  by  the  not  unfrequent  display  of 

*  A  very  interesting  example  of  this  tendency  w&s  presented  by  the  "Journal 
d  Two  Panee  Shipbuildere,*'  who  visited  this  country  about  forty  years  ago,  and 
pablished  their  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  their  country  men. 
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this  faculty  among  Children  ;  for,  as  the  Writer  ia  informed  by  a 
friend  who  has  a  laro^e  field  of  observation  among  Primary  Schools 
iu  which  '^  mental  arithmetic  "  is  cultivated,  it  often  happens  that 
individuals  who  have  received  very  little  instruction  surpass  thei? 
fellows  in  the  quickness  and  accumcy  of  their  replies  to  numerical 
questions  proposed  to  them,  though  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
explain  the  processes  by  which  they  have  worked-out  their 
results.  More  remarkable  instances,  however,  are  presented  by  the 
occasional  display  of  very  extraordinary  Arithmetical  ability  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  who,  having  received  very  little  instruction,  have 
not  only  anticipated,  but  have  gone  far  beyond,  any  power  derivahle 
fi*om  instruction,  in  almost  immediately  arriving  at  the  answers 
to  questions,  which,  according  to  ordinary  Arithmetical  methods, 
would  involve  long  computations  of  a  very  elaborate  character. 
The  case  of  Zerah  Oolburn,  the  son  of  an  American  peasant,  is 
especially  remarkable  among  these,  not  only  for  the  immediateness 
and  correctness  with  which  he  gave  the  answers  to  questions  re- 
solvable by  simple  but  prolonged  computiUion, — such  as  the  product 
of  two  numbers,  each  consisting  of  two,  three,  or  four  figures ;  tlie 
exact  number  of  minutes  and  seconds  iu  a  given  period  of  time; 
the  raising  of  numbers  iip  to  higli  powers  ;  or  the  extraction  of  the 
square  and  cube  roots ; — but,  still  more,  for  his  power  of  at  once 
answering  questions  to  which  no  rules  known  to  Mathematicians 
would  apply.  It  was  when  the  lad  was  under  six  years  of  age,  and 
before  he  had  received  any  instruction  either  in  writing  or  in 
arithmetic,  that  he  surprised  his  fatlier  by  repeating  the  products 
of  seveml  numbers ;  and  then,  on  various  arithmetical  questions 
being  proposed  to  him,  by  solving  them  all  with  facility  and 
correctness.  Having  been  brought  over  to  Loudon  in  1812,  at 
the  age  of  eight  years,  his  powers  were  tested  by  several  eminent 
Mathematicians  ;  among  them  Francis  Baily,  from  whose  account 
of  him  the  following  examples  are  selected  : —  ' 

He  raised  any  number  consisting  cf  erne  figure  progressively  to  th« 
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tenik  power ;  giving  the  results  (by  actual  multiplication,  and  not  by 
memory)  foBUr  Huvn  they  could  be  set  dawn  in  figures  by  the  person 
appointed  to  record  them.  He  raised  the  number  8  progressively  to 
the  sixteenth  power ;  and  in  naming  the  last  result,  which  consistud  of 
fifteen  figures,  he  was  right  in  every  one.  Some  numbers  consisting 
of  two  figures  he  raised  as  high  as  the  eiglUh  power;  though  be 
found  a  difficulty  in  proceeding  when  the  products  became  very 
large. 

On  being  asked  the  square  root  of  106929,  he  answered  327,  be/ore 
the  original  number  cfiuld  be  written  down.  He  was  then  required  to 
find  the  cube  root  of  268.336,125;  and  with  equal  facility  and 
promptness  he  replied  645. 

He  was  asked  how  many  minutes  there  are  in  48  years ;  and  before 
the  question  could  be  written  down,  he  replied  25,228,800,  and  im* 
oiediately  aftei-wards  he  gave  the  correct  number  of  seconds. 

On  being  requested  to  give  the  /odors  which  would  produce  the 
number  247483,  he  immediately  named  941  and  263,  which  are  the 
jnly  two  numbers  from  the  multiplication  of  which  it  would  result. 
— On  171395  being  proposed,  he  named  5x34279,  7x24485, 
39x2905,  83x2065,  35x4897,  295x581,  and  413x415.~He 
was  then  asked  to  give  the  factors  of  36083,  but  he  immediately 
replied  that  it  had  none,  which  is  really  the  case,  this  being  a  prime 
number. — Other  numbers  being  proposed  to  him  indiscriminately,  he 
always  succeeded  in  giving  the  correct  factors,  except  in  the  case  of 
prime  numbers,  which  he  generally  discovered  almost  as  soon  as  pro- 
posed. The  number  4,294,967,297,  which  is  2*^+1,  having  been 
given  to  him,  he  discovered  (as  Euler  had  previously  done)  that  it  is 
not  the  prime  number  which  Format  had  supposed  it  to  be,  but  that 
it  is  the  product  of  the  factors  0,700,417  x  641.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  was  only  given  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks;  but 
the  method  he  took  to  obtain  it  clearly  showed  that  he  had  not 
derived  his  information  from  any  extraneous  source. 

When  he  was  asked  to  multiply  together  numbers  both  consisting 
of  more  than  three  figures,  he  seemed  to  decompose  one  or  both  of 
I  bom  into  its  factors,  and  to  work  with  these  separately.  Thus,  on 
being  asked  to  give  the  square  of  4395,  he  multiplied  293  by  itself, 
and  then  twice  multiplied  the  product  by  15.  And  on  being  asked 
to    tell  the   square   of   999,999,    he  obtained    the   correct    resulti 
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099,998,  000,001,  by  twice  multiplying  the  square  of  37037  by  27, 
He  then  of  hia  own  accord  multiplied  that  product  by  49 ;  and  said 
that  the  result  (viz.  48,999,902,000,049)  was  equal  to  the  squara 
of  6,999,993.  He  afterwards  multiplied  this  product  by  49;  aud 
observed  that  the  result  (viz.  2,400,995,198,002,401)  was  equal  to 
the  square  of  48,999,951.  He  was  again  asked  to  multiply  this  pro- 
duct by  25;  and  in  naming  the  result  (viz.  60,024,879,950,06€,3£5) 
he  said  that  it  was  equal  to  the  square  of  244,999,755. 

On  being  interrogated  as  to  the  method  by  which  he  obtained  these 
results,  the  boy  constantly  declared  that  he  did  not  know  htno  the 
answers  came  into  his  mind.  In  the  act  of  multiplying  two  numbers 
together,  and  in  the  raising  of  powers,  it  was  evident  (alike  from  the 
facts  just  stated,  and  from  the  motion  of  his  lips)  that  «ome  operation 
was  going  forward  in  his  mind ;  yet  that  operation  could  not  (from 
the  readiness  with  which  the  answers  were  furnished)  have  been  at 
all  allied  to  the  usual  modes  of  procedure,  of  which,  indeed,  he  was 
entirely  ignorant,  not  being  able  to  perform  on  paper  a  simple  sum  in 
multiplication  or  division.  But  in  the  extraction  of  roots  and  in  the 
discovery  of  factors  of  large  numbers,  it  did  not  appear  that  auy 
operation  tiALld  take  place:  since  he  gave  answers  immediately,  or 
in  a  very  few  secfmdSf  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  methods, 
would  have  required  very  difficult  and  laborious  calculations; 
and  prime  numbers  cannot  be  recognized  as  such  by  any  known 
rule. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Baily  that  the  same  faculty,  improved  by 
cultivation,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  illustrious  Euler ; 
who  had  not  only  a  most  extraordinary  memory  for  numbers — to 
the  extent,  it  is  said,  of  being  able  to  recall  the  first  six  powers  of 
any  number  under  100, — but  alsc  a  kind  of  dwining  poufer^  by 
which  "  he  perceived,  almost  at  a  glance,  the  factors  of  which  his 
formulsB  were  composed  ;  the  particular  system  of  factors  iHsionsing 
to  the  question  under  consideration  ;  the  various  artifices  by  which 
that  system  might  be  simplified  and  reduced  ;  and  the  relation  nf 
the  several  factors  to  the  conditions  of  the  hypothesis.*' — This  power 
of  divining  truths  in  advance  of  existing  knowledge,  is  the  speoial 
attribute  of  those  Mathematicians  who  have  done  most  for  the 
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ievelopment  of  their  soience.  A  notable  instance  of  it  is  furnished 
by  the  celebrated  formula  devised  bj  Newton  for  the  solution  of 
equations ;  for  althougli  its  correctness  was  proved  experientiallj 
by  the  results  of  its  application  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  csitjo, 
its  rationale  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  Newton  himself,  and 
retnained  a  puzzle  to  succeeding  Mathematicians,  until  discovered 
by  the  pei-severing  labours  of  Professor  Sylvester,  who  is  himself 
•pecially  distinguished  for  the  possession  of  this  highest  form  of 
Mathematical  genius. — That  such  a  power  as  Zerah  Colbum's 
should  exist  in  a  child  who  had  never  been  taught  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  Arithmetic,  seems  to  point  (as  Mr.  Baily  remarks)  to  the 
existence  of  properties  of  numbers  as  yet  undiscovered,  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  on  which  the  system  of  Logarithms  is  based. 
And  if,  as  he  grew  older,  he  had  become  able  to  make  known  to 
others  the  methods  by  which  his  results  were  obtained,  a  real 
advance  in  knowledge  might  have  been  looked  for.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  him,  as  with  George  Bidder  and  other 
**  calculating  boys,"  that  with  the  general  culture  of  the  mind,  this 
ipecial  power  faded  away. 

206.  The  development  of  the  Science  and  Ait  of  Music  has  been 
even  more  recent  Wliatever  may  have  been  the  advances  made 
in  early  times  towards  the  *' scale'*  of  notes  which  all  civilized 
Kaces  now  accept  as  the  basis  alike  of  Melody  and  of  Hainuony,  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the  ancients  cultivated  Melody  (or  the  succe^ 
son  of  notes)  exclusively,  and  that  Harmony  (or  the  combination  of 
simultaneous  tones)  is  of  quite  modem  origin,  the  first  indications 
of  such  combination  not  showing  themselves  until  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  IGth  century,  that  the 
B^^teni  of  counterpoint,  or  the  arrangement  of  separate  ** parts" 
in  harmony,  was  developed ;  and  although  this  rapidly  attained  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  as  regards  both  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
music,  the  art  of  orcliestration — that  is,  the  use,  either  in  combina- 
tiuu  or  in  contrast,  of  Instruments  of  different   capacities  and 
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qualities  of  tone,  so  as  enormously  to  increase  the  range  and 
variety  of  musical  effects — is  the  product  of  the  18th  century. 
Now  whilst,  as  in  the  ctise  of  Number,  the  Musical  science  of  any 
given  period  is  the  general  expression  of  the  accumulated  kncviled'je^ 
based  0*1  experience^  of  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  its 
culture  in  previous  generations,  there  have  arisen,  from  time  to 
time,  individuals  in  whom  there  has  obviously  been  not  merely  a 
congeni'val  aptitude  for  the  acquirement  of  the  Musical  knowledge 
previou  Jy  attained,  but  a  power  of  anticipating^  witJiout  any 
experience  of  their  own,  the  results  at  which  their  predecesiiors 
had  isirived,  and  then  of  creating  forms  of  Musical  thought  entirely 
new,'  vhich  have  served  as  standards  or  models  fur  those  who  have 
com'j  after  them. — No  moi^  remarkable  instanoe  of  this  kind 
could  be  adduced,  than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  short  but 
brillinnt  career  of  Mozart  :*  and  this  will  also  furnish  illustrations 
of  the  spontaneous  working  of  Genius  of  the  highest  order,  trained 
ard  disciplined  by  the  most  thorough  Cultur.'.  (§§  232,  400)^ 

The  father  of  Mozart  was  not  only  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
violin  (for  which  instrument  he  produced  a  Method  that  wad  long 
esteemed  the  best  of  its  kind),  but  was  well  skilled  in  the  Theory  of 
Music,  and  wrote  in  various  styles  with  no  inconsiderable  success.  Of 
his  seven  children,  only  two  survived  the  period  of  infancy ;  Anna 
Maria  (bom  Aug.  29,  1751),  and  Wolfgang  (born  Jan.  27,  1766)» 
who  was  four  years  and  a  half  younger  than  his  sister.  That  the 
girl  inherited  considerable  musical  ability,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  at  seven  years  old  she  was  her  father's  pupil  on  the  clavier  (the 
early  form  of  pianoforte),  at  which  her  progress  was  great  and 
uniform ;  that  when  on  the  musical  tour  which  she  made  with  her 
brother,  her  performance  was  considered  only  less  wonderful  than  bis ; 
and  that  she  finally  gained  the  highest  reputation  that  any  female 
performer  on  a  ke3'ed  instrument  had  at  that  time  acquired.  She 
teems,  however,  to  have  been  altogether  destitute  of  the  invmUivt 
faculty  by  which  her  brother  was  pre-eminently  distinguished. 

*  The  materials  of  the  following  Bketch  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  Admin.b]« 
''life  of  Mozart>*^  by  Edward  Holmes,  London,  1845. 
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At  the  time  that  His  sister  was  commeDcing  clayier  practice, 
Wolfgang,  then  three  years  old,  "  was  a  constant  attendant  on  her 
lessons ;  and  already  showed,  by  his  fondness  for  striking  thirds,  and 
pleasing  his  ear  by  the  discovery  of  other  harmonious  intervals,  a 
lively  interest  in  Music  At  four  he  could  always  retain  in  memory 
the  brilliant  solos  in  the  Concertos  which  he  heard;  and  now  his 
father  began,  half  in  sport,  to  give  him  lessons.  The  musical  faculty 
neems  to  have  been  intuitive  in  him  ;  for  in  learning  to  play,  he  learned 
to  compose  at  the  same  time :  his  own  nature  discovering  to  him  some 
important  secrets  in  melody,  rhythm,  symmetry,  and  the  art  of  setting 
a  bass.  To  learn  a  minuet,  he  required  half  an  hour,  for  a  longer 
piece  an  hour ;  and  having  once  mastered  them,  he  played  them  with 
perfect  neatness  and  in  exact  time.  His  progress  was  so  great,  that 
at  four  years  of  age,  or  earlier,  he  composed  little  pieces,  which  his 
father  wrote  down  for  him.''  From  four  to  six  years  old,  he  was 
continually  exercising  himself  in  this  manner,  and  acquired  great 
experience  in  design  and  modulation ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  longer 
a  doubt  of  the  extraordinary  precocity  of  his  Musical  genius. 

**  His  desire  of  knowledge  was  great  on  all  subjects  ;  but  in  Music 
he  astonished  his  teacher,  not  so  much  by  an  avidity  for  information, 
as  by  the  impossibility  of  telling  him  anything  which  he  did  not  know 
before.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  Muzart  knew  the  effect  of  sounds  as 
represented  by  notes,  and  had  overcome  the  difficulty  of  composing 
unaided  by  an  instrument.  Having  commenced  composition  without 
recourse  to  the  clavier,  his  powers  in  mental  music  constantly 
increased,  and  he  soon  imagined  effects  of  which  the  original  type 
existed  only  in  his  brain." 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  Wassenburg  when  the  boy,  not  yet 
eight  years  old,  first  tried  an  organ  with  pedals,  is  thus  narrated  in  one 
of  his  father's  letters : — '*  To  amuse  ourselves,  I  explained  the  pedals 
to  Wolfgang.  He  began  immediately  stante  pede  to  try  them,  pushed 
the  stool  back,  and  preluded  standing  and  treading  the  bass,  and 
really  as  if  he  had  practised  many  months.  Every  one  was  aston- 
ished; this  is  a  new  gift  of  God,  which  many  only  attain  after  much 
labour."  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  not  merely  the  execution, 
but  the  style  suitable  to  it,  must  have  been  new  to  the  juvenile 
musician. 

When  young  Mozart  was  nearly  fourteen,  his  father  took  him  U 
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Italy  for  about  sixteen  months;  and  this  tour  seems  to  have  had  a  oon« 
Ridnrable  influence  on  his  musical  development.  *'In  a  country  which 
was  pre-eminently  the  seat  of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts,  and  where  to 
excite  admiration  was  proportiouably  difficult,  his  progress  was  a  per- 
|iet  aal  ovation.  Under  these  circumstances,  his  genius  was  in  a  state 
of  peculiar  exaltation ;  for  sympathy,  it  is  to  be  observed,  wa»  tht 
atfiwj'here  of  hi 6  artistic  exiattmce;  and  he  could  neither  play  nor  com- 
,  poae  to  his  own  satisfaction,  without  the  consciousness  of  being  enjoyed 
and  appreciated.  But  the  stamp  of  his  great  individuality  as  a  dramatic 
musician  was  not  as  yet  visible."  In  his  Church  music  he  seems  to  have 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  artistic  feelings  and  musical  science ;  but  in 
writing  for  the  Theatre  he  at  first  aimed  chiefly  at  gaining  success  by 
consulting  the  taste  ot  his  audience. — '*  In  reviewing  the  numerous 
instrumental  Compositions  of  Mozart*s  youth,  we  are  struck  with  the 
effort  he  made  to  master  his  ideas.  The  Quartett  and  Symphony 
productions  of  this  period  show  many  beautiful  thoughts  not  yet  turned 
to  due  account,  but  which  he  resumed  and  more  fully  developed  in 
subsequent  oompositions.  Thus  his  memory  in  after-life  became  a 
perfect  storehouse  of  melodies  and  subjects  which  had  long  been  flouting 
n  his  imagination,  and  which  his  exquisite  tact  and  judgment  enabled 
him  instantly  to  apply.  We  find  this  particularly  in  his  Operas  and 
Symphonies." 

It  was  in  1780,  when  Mozart  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  that  ho 
produced  the  Opera  of  Idomeneo ;  the  first  of  that  series  of  great 
Dramatic  works,  which  have  retained  a  permanent  place  to  the  pre- 
sent time  in  the  estimation  of  all  true  Musicians.  Up  to  this  period, 
in  attempts  at  dramatic  composition,  he  had  followed  existing 
models ;  but  in  '*  Idomeneo  '*  he  asserted  his  independence  of  them, 
and  developed  modes  and  powers  of  musical  expression,  which  took 
the  most  cultivated  musicians  by  surprise,  and  have  ever  since  been 
accepted  as  true  and  appropriate.  **  Youthful  fire  and  invention," 
says  Mr.  Holmes,  "  were  never  so  happily  tempered  by  consummate 
experience."  The  performers,  who  had  brought  tone  and  facility  of 
execution  upon  their  instruments  to  great  perfection,  but  had  nevei 
been  animated  by  what  they  played,  **  were  awakened  by  the  magio 
touch  of  genius  to  a  new  life  in  their  art ;  they  found  themselves 
discoursing  in  an  unheard  and  rapturous  language ;  and  the  effect 
upon  them  was  one  of  intoxication  and  enchantment."—- Though  i1 
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is  usual  to  assign  to  Haydn  that  development  of  the  powers  and 
capacities  of  the  different  instruments  of  the  Orchestra,  which  un- 
questionably constitutes  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Music  of 
this  epoch,  yet  competent  critics  maintain  that  the  basis  of  this 
development  was  clearly  laid  in  '*  Idomeaeo,*'  which  was  prodiicod 
iieveral  years  before  the  great  Symphonies  of  Haydn.  The  position 
to  which  Mozart  was  at  once  raised  by  its  production,  as  the  greatest 
of  dramatic  composers,  was  made  still  more  glorious  by  the  immortal 
works  that  followed  it,  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  "  and  "  Don  Giovanni :  *• 
of  the  former  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  '*  while  all  the  comio 
operas  coeval  with  it  are  lost,  not  a  note  of  that  composition  has 
faded,  so  that  when  reproduced  it  still  finds  as  many  enthusiastic 
admirers  as  a  Comedy  of  Shakspere;  '*  while  the  latter  still  *'  stands 
alone  in  dramatic  eminence,  combining  the  labour  of  the  greatest 
melodist,  symphonist,  and  master  of  dramatic  expression  ever  united 
in  the  same  individual." 

But  even  these  grand  works,  each  of  which  occupind  only  a  few 
weeks  ir^  its  composition,  constitute  only  a  small  pjirt  of  the  pro- 
ductions poured  forth  from  the  pen  of  Mozart,  which  seomed  to  be 
an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  music  of  the  most  varied  character. 
There  are  scarcely  any  of  the  "unconsidered  trifles"  which  he 
briefly  gave  forth,  sometimes  as  the  mere  ovei-flowiugs  of  his  in- 
ventive faculty,  that  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  his  genius ;  while 
every  one  of  those  which  he  purposely  elaborated  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  art,  such  as  his  Quartetts  and  Quintetts,  his  Sym- 
phonies, and  above  all  the  **  Bequiem,"  would  of  itself,  if  it  stood  alone, 
have  marked  an  era  in  Musical  history.  "  These  works,"  it  has  been 
said,  ''show  the  variety  of  powers  that  Mozart  brought  to  composi- 
tion :  the  great  organist  and  contrapuntist — the  profound  master  of 
harmony  and  rhythm,  are  there — but  taste  and  imagination  ever 
preside.  The  quality  of  these  productions  can,  in  fact,  only  bs 
estimated  by  the  attempts  which  musicians  have  been  making  ever 
since  to  attain  some  credit  in  the  same  path.''  Like  other  works  in 
advance  of  their  time,  however,  they  were  not  at  first  appn-ciated. 
The  Six  Quartetts  dedicated  to  Haydn,  for  example, — in  which 
Mozart,  making  use  of  the  constructive  skill  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  works  of  the  same  kind  previously  produced  by  >xis  great 
sontompomry,  advanced  beyond  him  in  the  invention  of  i^«w  bar* 
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monic  combinations, — were  repudiated  by  many  mufiicians  as  full  of 
unauthorised  innovations ;  the  Italians,  in  particular,  imputing  to 
mistakes  of  the  engraver  what  they  regarded  as  gnevous  blemishes, 
though  tww  accepted  as  the  greatest  beauties  of  these  faAcinating 
compositions. 

The  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  fertility  and  vereatility  o! 
Mo2sart*s  creative  power,  is  furnished  by  the  closing  part  of  his  history. 
It  was  soon  after  he  commenced  the  *'  Zauberflote,^'  that,  in  an  inter- 
val of  depression  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the  malady 
that  terminated  his  life  before  the  attainment  of  his  thirty-sixth  year, 
he  composed  the  '*  Ave  Yerum; "  a  short  strain  of  calm  but  elevated 
devotion,  which  has  nowhere  its  equal  for  its  combination  of  expres- 
sive beauty,  religious  feeling,  and  scientific  skill.  He  then  resumed 
the  *'  Zauberflote,"  and  bad  nearly  finished  it,  when  be  undertook 
the  *'Eequiem;"  having,  as  he  told  bis  wife,  a  desire  to  produce  a 
work  in  which  he  could  develope  the  elevated  and  the  pathetic  in 
Church  music  to  the  highest  degree.  The  **  Zauberflote  ''  was  put 
aside,  and  the  '^Eequiem'*  was  begun;  but  be  bad  not  proceeded 
fai%  when  bis  further  progress  was  interrupted  by  a  commission  to 
compose  the  opera  *' La  Clemenza  di  Tito"  for  the  Coronation  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold  at  Prague;  and  though  this  was  completed 
within  the  wonderfully  short  space  of  eighteen  days,  be  astonished  his 
friends  at  whose  house  be  was  staying,  by  also  producing  the  beautiful 
Quintett  in  the  first  act  of  the  **  Zauberflote,*'  the  subject  of  which 
bad  coDi«  into  Ids  mind  while  he  was  playing  a  game  of  billiards, 
and  bad  been  at  once  noted  down  in  a  memoi*andum-book  of  *'  musical 
ideas  "  which  be  carried  with  him.  On  bis  return  to  Yienna,  he  com- 
pleted and  produced  the  '*  Zauberflote ;"  and  then,  while  stricken 
down  by  mortal  disease,  resumed  the  *^  Ijtequiem,"  which  be  did  not 
live  entirely  to  complete,  but  in  which,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
all  cultivated  Musicians,  there  is  a  more  wonderful  combination  of 
sublimity  with  pathetic  beauty,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
Ecclesiastical  composition,  whether  of  earlier  or  later  date. 

207.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  cases,  then,  we  have  a  tvpi/Al 
example  of  the  possession  of  an  extraordinary  congenital  nptitiide 
for  certnin  forms  of  Mental  activity ;  which  showed  itself  at  j-o 
early  a  period  as  to  exclude  the  nation  that  it  could  have  bocu 
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required  by  the  experieuce  uf  the  individual ;  and  which,  in  the 
ease  of  Mozart,  led  its  possessor  far  beyoni  the  acoumulMted 
exi)erienoe  of  his  predecessors.  To  such  congenital  gifts  we  give 
the  r.ame  of  Intuitions;  and  it  can  scat^cely  be  questioned  thity 
like  the  Instincts  uf  the  lower  Animals,  they  are  the  expressions  of 
eonstitutional  tendencies  embodied  in  the  organism  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  manifest  them.  But  whilst  extraordinary  in  decfree^ 
they  were  not  so  in  hind  ;  for  Zerah  Colburn's  faculty  for  numbers 
only  placed  him  on  tJie  level  of  those  who  had  previously  attained 
ihe  same  results ;  and  the  creations  of  Mozart's  genius,  even  when 
'hey  passed  the  previous  boundaries  of  musical  thought,  were 
loon  appreciated  by  those  w  o  had  already  reached  them.  And  it 
»ui  scarcely  be  conceived  that  a  Zerah  Colburn  could  suddenly 
arise  in  a  race  of  savages  who  cannot  count  above  five  \  or  that  an 
infant  Mozart  could  be  bom  amongst  a  tribe,  whose  only  musical 
instrument  is  a  tom-tom,  whose  only  song  is  a  monotonous  chant. 

208.  Again,  by  tracing  the  gradual  genesis  of  some  of  those 
Intellectual  Ideas  which  we  now  accept  as  "  self-evident," — such, 
for  example,  as  that  of  the  **  Uniformity  of  Nature" — we  are  able 
to  recognize  them  as  the  expresmonB  of  certain  tendencies,  which 
have  progressively  augmented  in  force  in  succeesrv^  generations, 
and  now  manifest  themselves  as  Mental  Instincts  that  pene- 
trate and  direct  our  ordinary  course  of  thought  (§  199).  Such 
instincts  constitute  a  precious  heritage,  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  with  ever-increasing  value  through  the  long  succession 
of  preceding  generations;  and  which  it  is  for  us  to  transmit  to 
those  who  shall  come  after  us,  with  all  that  further  increase  which 
our  higher  culture  and  wider  range  of  knowledge  can  impart. 

209.  In  a  similar  light  we  are  prob  bly  to  rank  those  elementary 
a<  tiouB  of  Tiiith,  Beauty,  and  Right,  which  present  themselves  to 
our  consciousness  in  connection  with  certain  Ideational  conditions 
respcctlyely  adapted  to  excite  them ;  the  first  being  associated 
especially  with  the  operations  of  the  Reason,  the  second  with  thuM 
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of  the  Imagination  as  directed  by  the  ^Esthetic  sense,  and  the 
thii-d  with  the  determination  of  the  Will  in  the  regulation  of 
conduct  under  the  guidance  of  the  Moi-al  sense. — Truth  may  be 
defined  to  be  an  apprehension  of  the  relations  of  things  as  they 
actually  exist ;  and  the  conception  of  Truth,  which  is  originallf 
based  upon  Sensational  Ideas,  comes  to  be  also  applied  to  thoe^ 
which  are  purely  Intellectual. — The  notion  of  Bemity^  the  germ 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen  (§  188),  exists  in  the  Perceptive  con- 
sciousness, is  one  that  is  very  difficult  to  define  ;  but  it  seems  to 
consist,  when  fully  developed,  in  the  conformity  of  an  exteiiial  object 
to  a  certain  ideal  standai*d,  by  which  conformity  a  pleasurable  feel- 
ing is  produced.  That  ideal  standard  is  a  work  of  the  Imagination, 
and  is  generated  (by  a  kind  of  automatic  process,  §  412)  by  the 
elimination  of  all  those  elements  ^A'hich  we  recognize  as  inferior, 
and  by  the  ntensification  and  completion  of  all  those  which  we 
regard  as  excellent  Hence  according  to  the  Ji^sthetic  judgment 
which  everj'  individual  pronounces  as  to  these  particulars,  will  l)e 
his  ideal  of  Beauty  ;  and  although  this  judgment  is  subject  to  so 
wide  a  variation,  that  the  uselessness  of  disputing  about  matters 
of  Taste  has  become  proverbial,  yet  a  gri\dual  approximation  to 
agreement  shows  itself  among  those  who  are  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  a  high  measure  of  the  ^Esthetic  sense,  and  who  have 
cultivated  it  by  the  intelligent  study  of  what,  by  common  consent, 
are  regarded  as  the  noblest  works  of  art.  In  fact,  it  is  from  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  products  of  the  highest  Genius  (§  409), 
that  the  rules  of  arty  alike  in  Poetry  and  Music,  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  are  derived.  The  notion  of  Beauty  extends  itself  aleo 
to  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  Intellect ;  and  thus  we  may  exm* 
rience  the  sense  of  Beauty  in  the  recognition  of  a  Truth.  We 
experience  tlie  sense  of  Beauty,  too,  iu  witnessing  the  conformity  of 
conduct  to  a  high  standard  of  Moiul  excellence ;  which  excites  in 
our  minds  a  pleasure  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  wo  derive 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  noble  work  of  Art. — The  notion  of 
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Riyhty  which  is  puix}ly  Ideational,  connects  itself  with  Yohintary 
iction.  We  have  no  feeling  of  approval  or  disapproval  with  respect 
to  actions  that  are  necessarily  connected  with  our  Physical  well- 
being  ;  but  in  regard  to  most  of  those  which  arc  left  to  our  choice,  t 
is  impossible  to  feel  indifferent;  and  the  sphere  of  operatioo 
of  this  principle  becomes  widened,  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
dwells  upon  the  notion  of  Moi-al  obligation  which  arises  out 
of  it.  Then,  too,  the  idea  of  Right  is  brought  to  attach  itself 
to  tJiouffkis  as  well  as  to  aclunis;  and  this,  not  merely  because  the 
right  regulation  of  the  thoiigiits  is  perceived  to  l)e  essential  to 
the  right  regulation  cf  the  conduct,  but  also  because  wliaiever 
we  can  goveni  by  the  Will  may  present  itself  to  ~.he  Mind  in  a 
Moral  aspect. 

210.  It  has  been  usually  considered  by  Moralists  and  Theologians, 
that  Conscience^  or  the  Moral  sense^  is  an  "  autocmtic '*  faculty, 
which  unmistakeably  dictates  wIuU  is  right  in  each  individual 
case,  and  which  should  consequently  be  unhesitatingly  obeyed  as 
the  supreme  and  unerring  guide.  Now  this  view  of  the  case  is 
attended  with  pitictical  difficulties,  which  make  it  surprising  that 
it  can  ever  have  been  entertained.  For  it  must  be  obvious  to 
eTcry  one  who  carefully  considers  the  matter,  that  whilst  a  notutn 
of  rifjht  as  distinguiiJied  from  wrong,  attaching  itself  to  certain 
actions,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Moral  nature  of  every  individual, 
as  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  attacliing  itself  to  certain  stites 
of  consciiiusness  is  of  his  Sensational  nature,  yet  the  determina- 
tion of  wliat  is  light,  and  wluit  is  wrong,  is  a  matter  in  great 
degree  de])endent  upon  race,  education,  habits  of  thought,  C(ui« 
veutional  associations,  &o,  ;  so  that  the  Mural  standard  of  no 
two  men  sliall  be  precisely  alike,  wliile  the  moral  standards  of  men 
brought  up  under  entirely  different  circumstances  shall  be  of  tiie 
most  opposite  nature.  (Without  having  recouree,  for  an  illusti-a- 
tiou  of  this  position,  to  the  strange  estimates  of  right  and  wrong 
which   prevail  amongst  Savage   nations^  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
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refer  to  the  different  views  which  used  to  be  conidtntwudy  etiter- 
taiued  on  the  question  of  Slavery,  by  high-minded,  estimable, 
•nd  Christian  men  and  women  in  different  parts  of  the  American 
Union.)  Moreover,  in  what  have  been  designated  as  "cases  c^ 
fjnscience,"  the  most  enlightened  Moralist  may  have  a  difficull  j 
hi  deciding  what  is  the  right  course  of  action,  simply  because  the 
Bloral  sense  finds  so  much  to  approve  on  both  sides,  that  it 
oanuot  assign  a  preponderance  to  either.  Thus,  individuals  in 
whose  characters  the  love  of  trnXK  and  ofjiutice  and  the  henevoUnl 
affections  are  the  prominent  features,  and  who  would  shrink  with 
hoiTor  from  any  violation  of  these  principles  of  action  for  any  selfish 
purpose  whatever,  are  sorely  perplexed  when  they  are  brought 
into  collision  with  each  other  ;  a  strung  motive  to  tell  a  falsehood 
(for  example)  being  presented  by  the  desire  to  protect  a  defenceless 
fellow-creature  from  unmerited  oppression  or  death. 

211.  It  is  evident,  then,  tiiat  the  determination  oiwhat  is  riglu  and 
wliat  is  wrong  in  any  individual  case,  must  be  a  matter  of  judgment; 
the  rule  of  Moral  action  being  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
relative  nobility  of  tlie  motives  which  im{)el  us  to  either  ooutm, 
and  being  decided  by  the  preference  which  is  accorded  to  one 
motive  or  combination  of  motives  above  another.  As  Mr.  Martincau 
has  well  said,*  "  Every  Moral  judgment  is  relative;  and  involves  a 
comparison  of  (at  least)  two  terms.  When  we  praise  what  has 
been  done,  it  is  with  the  co-existent  GoxiQe\^t\Qn  of  something  else  tliat 
miglU  have  been  done  ;  and  when  we  resolve  on  a  course  as  riglU^ 
it  is  to  the  exclusion  of  some  other  that  is  wrong,**  If  it  be  asked, 
how  are  the  relative  values  of  these  motives  to  be  decided,  the 
answer  must  be  sought  in  tiie  Moral  consciousness  of  Mankind 
in  general ;  which  is  found  to  be  more  and  more  accordant  In  this 
respect,  the  more  faithfully  it  is  interpreted,  the  more  habitually 
it  is  acted -on,  and  the  more  the  whole  Intelligence  is  expanded 
and  enlightened. — It  is  this   tendency  towards   universal  agree* 

•  "PnMpectivc  Review  "  for  November,  1845,  pp.  687-flL 
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meiit,  which  shows  that  there  is  really  as  good  a  foundation  for 
Moral  Scleuce  Id  the  Psychical  nature  of  Man,  as  there  is  for  that 
of  Music  iu  the  pleasure  which  he  derives  fiom  certain  com- 
biuatiuus  ancf  successions  of  Sounds. 

212.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  cannot  attach  any  Moral  character 
t^  the  actions  of  Animals  that  are  performed  under  the  direct iou 
of  a  blind  uudiscerning  Instinct,  leaving  them  no  choice  botweeu 
one  course  and  another,  neither  ciiu  we  attach  it  to  those  which  are 
executed  by  Human  beings,  even  when  possessed  of  their  full 
Intelligence,  who  are  dominated  by  impulses  which  they  have 
it  nut  in  their  power  to  restrain  (§  264)  ;  nor,  again,  to  thofle 
performed  by  individuals  whose  Moral  sense  has  either  been 
never  awakened^  or  has  been  so  completely  misdirected  by  early 
education,  that  their  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  altogether 
opposite  to  that  which  the  enlightened  Conscience  of  Mankind 
agrees  in  adopting  (§  8).  But,  although  there  are  doubtless 
many  cases  in  which  Criminal  actions  are  committed  under  the 
impulse  of  passions  (siich  as  anger,  lust,  dec.)  which  the  iudividuul 
has  not  ai  the  moment  the  power  to  control,  so  that  he  must  be 
absolved  from  Moral  responsibility  quoad  the  immediate  impulses 
to  those  particular  actions,  yet  these  impulses  too  frequently  derive 
all  their  force  from  the  habit  of  yielding  to  their  prom[»tiug8  in 
lesser  matters,  which  gradually  gives  them  a  '*  dominance,"  su(*>haB 
the  Will  (weakened  by  want  of  exercise  in  the  habit  of  self- 
restraint)  is  unable  to  resist  (§  287).  Hence  the  Criminal  action  is 
to  be  regarded  as  but  the  expression  of  a  long  previous  course  of 
Criminal  tJuiughty  for  which,  in  so  far  as  he  could  have  otherwise 
directed  it,  the  individual  may  legitimately  be  held  respnnsible,-;- 
jast  us  he  is  for  actions  committed  in  the  state  of  Intoxication,  in 
Mhich  he  has  temporarily  lost,  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  the 
power  of  self-control. 

213.  Closely  connected  with  many  of  the  foregoing  Tendencies  to 
Thought,  and  arising  in  most  minds  from  some  or  other  of  them 
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by  the  very  natiira^  of  our  Psychical  constitution,  are  those  IdeM 
which  relate  to  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity.  There  is, 
in  fact,  uo  [)art  of  man's  Psychical  nature,  which  does  not  speaic  to 
lum,  when  it  is  rightly  questioned,  of  something  beyond  and  above 
h  mself.  The  very  perception  of  firiUe  existence,  whether  in  Time 
or  Space  leads  to  the  idea  of  the  Infinite.  The  perception  ol 
dependenl  existence  leads  to  the  idea  of  the  Self-existent.  The 
perception  of  cJuinge  in  the  Universe  around  leads  to  tlie  idea  of 
an  unseen  Power  as  its  cause.  Tiie  perception  of  the  order  and 
constancy  underlying  all  those  diversities  which  the  surface  of 
Nature  presents,  leads  to  the  idea  of  the  Unity  of  that  power. 
The  recognition  of  Intelligent  Will  as  the  source  of  the  power  we 
ourselves  exert,  leads  to  the  idea  of  a  like  Will  as  operating  in  the 
Universe..  And  our  own  capacity  for  Reasoning,  which  we  know 
not  to  have  been  obtained  by  our  individual  exertions,  is  a  direct 
testimony  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  Being  who  implanted  it. — So 
arc  we  led  from  the  very  existence  of  our  Moral  feelings,  to  the 
conception  of  the  existence  of  attributes,  the  same  in  kind,  how* 
ever  exalted  in  degree,  in  the  Divine  Being.  The  sense  of  Truth 
implies  its  actual  existence  in  a  being  who  is  Himself  its  source 
and  centre ;  and  the  longing  for  a  yet  higher  measure  of  it,  which 
is  exi>erienced  m  the  greatest  foixje  by  those  who  have  already 
attained  the  truest  and  widest  view,  is  the  testimony  of  our  own 
souls  to  the  Truth  of  the  Divine  Nature.  The  perception  of  Rights 
in  liko  manner,  leads  us  to  the  Absolute  lawgiver  who  implanted 
it  in  our  constitution  ;  and,  as  has  been  well  remarked, ''  all  the 
ftri)eals  of  innocence  against  unrighteous  force  are  appeals  to 
eternal  justice,  and  all  the  visions  of  moral  purity  are  glimpses  of  the 
iiifjuite  excellence."  The  nspii-ations  of  the  more  exalted  Moral 
natures  after  a  yet  higher  state  of  holiness  and  purity  (§  97),  cau 
only  be  satisfied  by  the  contemplation  of  such  perfection  as 
no  merely  Humau  being  has  ever  attained  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
th5  contemplation   of  the   Divine   Ideal   that    they   meet   their 
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appropriate  object     And  the  sentiment  of  Beaaty,  especially  as 

It  rises  from   the  'material  to  the  spiritucUy  passes  bejoad  the 

noblest  creations  of  Art  and  the  most  perfect  realization  of  it 

in  the  outward  life,  and  soars  into  the  region  of  the  Unseen,  where 

tlone  the  Imagination  can  freely  expand  itself  in  the  contemplation 

of  such  beauty  as  no  objective  representation  can  embody. — And  it 

is   by  combining,  so   far  as  our  capacity   will  admit,  the   ideas 

wliich  we  thus  derive  fium   reflection  upon  the  fiicts  of  our  own 

omsciousness.  with  those  which  we  draw  from  the  contemplation 

of  the  Universe  around  us,  that  we  form  the  justest  conception  of 

the  Divine  Being  of  which  our  finite  minds  are  capable.     We  are 

led   to  conceive   of   Him    as    the   absolute,   unchangeable,   self- 

ezi^»tent, — infinite  in  duration, — illimitable  in  space, — the  highest 

ideal    of   Truth,    Right,   and    Beauty, — the    all-Powerful   source 

of  that  agency  which  we  recognize  in  the  phenomena  of  Nature, — 

the   all- Wise  designer   of  that   wondrous    plan,   whose    original 

perfection  is  the   i-eal    source    of  the   unifornuty   and  harmony 

wiiich  we  recognise  in  its  operation, — the  all-Benevolent  contriver 

of  the  happiness  of  His  sentient  creatures, — the  all-Just  disposer 

of  events  in  the  Moral  world,  for  t!ie  evolution  of  the  ultimate 

ends  for  which  Man  was  called  into  existence.     In  proportion  to 

the  elevation  of  our  own  sijiritual  nature,  and  the  harmonious 

development  of  its  several  tendencies,  will  be  the  elevation  and 

barmoniousnesB  of  our  conception  of  the  Divine ;  and  in  proportion, 

more  jiarticularly,  as  we  succeed  in  raising  ouraelves  towards  that 

ideal  of  perfection  which  has  been  graciously  presented  to  us  in 

the  **  well-beloved  Son  of  God,"  are  the  relations  of  the  Divine 

Nature  to  our  own  felt  to  be  more  intimate.     And  it  is  from  the 

oou8ciousuef?s  of  our  relation  to  God,  as  His  creatures,  as  His 

diildren,  and  as  independent  but  responsible  fellow- workers  with 

Him  iu  accomplishing  His  great  purposes,  that  all  those  ideas  and 

sentiments  arise,  which  are  designated  as  Religious,    and  which 

oonstitute  that  most  exalted  portion  of  our  nature. 

14 
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214.  The  pei-yading  consciousness  of  that  relation  expresses  itself 
in  the  notion  of  Duty ;  which  attaches  itself  to  e"verj  actior  as  to 
which  the  Ego  may  believe  that  the  Divine  Will  has  been  expn^ssed. 
But  the  dictates  of  this  se.  se  will  vary  with  the  ideas  enteitained 
respecting  the  Divine  cliaracter  aud  requirements  ;  and  actiuna 
may  be  sincerely  regarded  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice  by  ime  class  of 
religionists,  which  are  loathed  as  barbarous  and  detestable  by 
ant)ther.  Moreover,  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  determinntioa 
of  wha'  is  Morally  right  (§  210),  often  occurs  in  regard  to  Religious 
duty ;  each  of  two  or  more  possible  modes  of  action  being  i-ecom- 
mended  by  its  conformity  to  the  Divine  law  on  certain  points,  whilst 
it  seems  opposed  tc  it  on  others. 

■  Thus  if  a  man  who  might  be  urged  to  conceal  a  Political  refugee 
in  immediate  danger  of  capture,  were  to  refuse  to  do  bO  merely  on 
the  fear  of  unpleasant  consequences  to  himself,  he  would  be  justly 
branded  with  the  character  of  a  colti-heart«d  coward;  but  if  his 
refusal  should  proceed  from  the  conviction  that  the  Divine  Law 
requires  the  preference  of  rigid  Truthfulness  over  every  other  motive, 
and  that,  by  concealing  the  suppliant,  he  should  be  forced  into  a 
violation  of  that  law,  he  cannot  be  blamed  even  by  those  who  believe 
that  the  Law  of  Compassion  '*  written  upon  our  heaits ''  is  at  least 
equally  imperative. — Similar  difficulties  beset  the  upholders  of  the 
non-resistance  creed,  which  teaches  that  lovt  is  the  all-powerful 
principle  in  the  Moral  world,  and  that  it  should  entirely  supersede  all 
those  lower  impulues  of  our  nature  which  lead  us  to  oppose  force  to 
force,  and  to  i^esist  an  unjust  and  unprovoked  assault.  Here,  again, 
wo  might  readily  understand  and  sympathise- with  those,  who  consider 
that  the  fear  of  personal  suffering  does  not  wanant  our  doing  a 
Bevere  injury  to  another  in  warding-off  a  threatened  attack;  but 
when  the  question  comes  to  be,  not  of  «c//-defence,  but  of  protection 
to  cihtra  who  are  helpless  dependents  upon  our  succour,  and  who  ore 
hound  to  us  by  the  closest  ties  of  natural  affection,  we  feel  that  the 
oomparative  nobility  of  the  latter  motive  warrants  actions  which  out 
uidividual  peril  might  scarcelv  justify. 

315.  But  iis  in  M(  i-als,  so  in  Religion,  does  it  become  increasingly 
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obvious,  tliat  the  more  elevated  are  the  ideas  of  Mankind  in  regard 
to  the  character  and  will  of  the  Deity,  the  more  do  they  approach 
to  a  general  accordance  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  Religious 
duty  ;  and  the  complete  coincidence  which  is  thus  found  to  exist 
between  the  dictates  of  the  Christian  law  and  the  iiighest  principles 
of  pure  Morality,  should  prevent  one  set  of  motives  from  ever 
coming  into  antagonism  with  the  other. — The  Corucience  of  the 
religious  man,  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  the  resultant  of  the 
oombination  of  his  Moral  sense  with  the  idea  of  Duty  which  arises 
out  of  his  sense  of  relation  to  the  Deity.  With  thu^  former  are 
closely  associated  all  those  emotions  and  diqjositions,  which  render 
him  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  as  of  his  own  ;  and 
with  the  notion  of  duty  to  God  are  closely  united  the  desire  of  His 
favour,  the  fear  of  His  displeasure,  the  aspiration  after  His  perfec- 
tion, all  which  act  like  other  motives  in  deciding  ihe  Will.  Their 
relative  force  on  any  occasion,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  lower 
propensities  and  sensual  desires,  greatly  depends  on  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  habitually  brought  to  influence  the  mind;  and  it 
is  in  its  power  of  fixing  the  attention  on  those  higher  considera- 
tions which  ought  to  be  paraniouut  to  all  others,  and  of  withdrawing 
it  from  the  lower,  that  the  Will  has  the  chief  influence  in  the  dlrectiou 
oi  the  conduct  according  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  (Chap.  IX.), 


Section  2. — Siicceman  of  Ideas  : — Laws  of  Thoiu/lM 

216.  The  conscious  Mind,  when  not  engrossed  in  Sensational  or 
Perceptive  acts,  is  incessantly  occupied  in  thinkinr/,  with  or  without 
the  accompaniment  of  feeling  ;  its  whole  inner  life  being  a  succession 
of  ideas  and  emotions,  only  suspended  by  Sleep  and  Death,  or 
interrupted  by  the  concentration  of  its  attention  on  Sense- 
impressions.  Now  whatever  difference  of  opinion  thore  may  be 
in  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  the  ordinary  Laws  of  Causation 
are  applicable  to  Mental  phenomena  (in  other  words,  as  to  how  far 
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each  state  of  consciousness  may  be  considered  as  determined  by 
its  antecedents),  all  are  agreed  that  thera  are  certain  ''  Laws 
of  Thou<>;ht/'  expressive  of  the  uni/onnittes  of  sitccession  which 
are  observable  in  Mankind  in  general ;  wliilst  there  are  otiieri 
which  are  cbaracteristic  of  Races  and  Individuals ;  arising  either 
from  peculiarities  in  original  constitution,  or  from  the  special 
direction  which  iU  congenital  activities  have  acquii^ed,  or  from 
both  combined  It  is  not  so  much,  however,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  particular  attributes,  as  their  proportional  development^ 
that  differentiate  Minds  from  one  another ;  and.  it  is  the  habitual 
predominance  (whether  original  or  acquired)  of  particular  sequences 
cf  tJioitght  and  feeling^  determined  by  that  proportion,  which 
constitutes  the  Character  of  each  race  or  individual.  Thus  we 
find  the  Intellectual  chaiTicter  to  consist  in  the  pi'^dominance  of 
certain  Faculties,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  only 
designations  of  particular  modes  of  intellectual  activity ;  and  a 
knowledge  of  these  enables  us  to  predicate,  tx)  a  certain  extent, 
the  nature  of  the  result  at  which  any  individual  Mind  will  arrive, 
by  its  exercise  upon  a  given  subject  pi-eviously  thought-out  by 
others.  So,  again,  the  Moral  character  will  depend  upon  the 
relative  predominance  which  may  exist  in  the  individual  nature,  of 
those  Emotional  tendencies,  which  not  merely  furnish  a  laige 
share  of  the  govemiug  motives  of  the  conduct,  but  which  also 
contribute  in  a  very  important  measure  to  the  habitual  dii'ection 
of  the  thoughts :  and  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Moral  character  of  any  individual,  will  be 
our  power  of  predicting  the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  under 
any  particular  contingency. 

217.  But  these  uniformities  of  succession  are  predicable  only  of  the 
ttvfomatic  activity  of  the  Mind  :  and  our  own  consciousness  tells 
UB  thai  there  is  something  in  our  Psychical  nature,  wliich  is  beyond 
and  above  this  automatic  exercise  of  our  powers ;  and  that  the 
direction  of  our  thoughts  is  placed,  within  certain  limits,  undei 
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the  control  of  the  Will  (§  25).  These  limits,  like  those  of  the 
automatic  activities,  are  partly  iiniverBal,  and  pai*tly  peculiar 
to  the  individual  It  is  a  universal  fiict  that  the  Will  cannot 
originate  anything ;  but  that  it  luu  a  power  of  mUctimf  any  one 
out  of  several  objects  that  present  themselves  either  simultaneous!  ji 
or  successively  before  the  mental  vision,  and  of  so  limiting  and 
intennfying  the  impression  which  that  particular  object  makes 
qpon  the  consciousness,  that  all  others  shall  be  (for  the  time) 
non-existent  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  degree  in  which  this 
Volitional  power  is  possessed  by  different  individuals,  is  subject 
to  wide  variation.  In  some  it  is  weak  from  the  beginning,  and  no 
training  seems  effectual  in  developing  it  to  a  degree  of  full 
efficiency.  In  others  it  shows  itself  very  early  in  a  ''  masterful " 
disposition,  which  aims  to  bring  otJierg  under  subjection  to  itself; 
and  here  the  aim  of  the  Educator  should  be  to  cultivate  self- 
mastery ,  by  showing  how  much  nobler  is  "he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  It  often  happens,  however, 
that  strong  pasdom  ai'e  mistaken  for  strong  Will;  and  that  an 
entirely  wrong  method  of  discipline  is  adopted  with  a  view  to 
"  break  the  Child's  will,"  when  what  is  really  needed  is  to  direct  its 
Mental  action  aright  (§  120).  Not  unfrequently  a  strong  Volitional 
power  originally  exists,  but  lies  dormant  for  want  of  being  called 
into  exercise  (§  8) ;  and  here  it  is  that  judicious  training  can 
work  its  greatest  wonders. 

218.  Latc8  of  Association. — The  most  powerful  agency  in  the 
automatic  dcteimination  of  the  succession  of  our  Mental  states,  ie 
undoubtedly  that  tendency  which  exists  in  all  minds  that  have 
attained  the  ideational  stage  of  development,  to  the  association  of 
ideas  ;  that  is,  to  the  formation  of  such  a  connection  between  two 
or  more  Ideas,  that  the  presence  of  one  tends  to  bring  the  other 
also  before  the  consciousness, — or,  in  other  words,  tliat  the  one 
suggests  the  other.  Certain  Laws  of  Association,  expressive  of 
tlie  conditions   under   which  this  connection  is  foimcd,  and  the 
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mode  in  which  it  acts,  have  been  formularized  by  Psychologists;* 
of  these  the  most  impoi*tant  will  be  now  specifiecL 

219.  Two  or  more  states  of  consciousness,  habitually  existing 
together  or  in  inynediate  succession,  tend  to  cohere,  so  that  tlie 
future  occurrence  of  any  one  of  them  restores  or  revives  the 
other ;  this  is  designated  the  law  of  contiguity.  It  is  thus  (to 
take  a  simple  Illustration)  that  the  impressions  made  upon  out 
Sensational  consciousness  by  natural  objects,  which  ai*e  usually 
received  through  two  or  more  senses  at  once,  become  compacted  into 
those  composite  notions,  which,  however  simple  they  may  appear, 
really  result  from  the  intimate  combination  of  many  distinct 
states  of  ideation.  Thiis  our  notion  of  the  form  of  an  object 
is  made-up  of  separate  notions  derived  from  the  visual  and 
muscular  senses  respectively ;  our  notion  of  the  character  of  its 
iurfacCf  from  the  combination  of  impressions  received  through  the 
visual  and  tactile  senses ;  and  with  both  of  these  our  notion  of 
colour^  as  in  the  case  of  an  orange,  may  be  so  blended,  that  we  do 
not  readily  conceive  of  its  characteristic  form  and  surface,  without 
also  having  before  our  minds  the  hue  with  which  these  have  been 
always  associated  in  our  experience.  So,  again,  the  external 
aspect  of  a  body  suggests  to  our  minds  its  internal  arrangement 
and  qualities,  such  as  we  have  before  found  them  invariably  to  be ; 
thus,  to  use  the  preceding  illustration,  the  shape  and  colour  of  the 
orange  bring  before  our  consciousness  its  fragraut  odour  and  agree- 
able taste,  as  well  as  the  internal  structure  of  the  fruit.  And  our 
idea  of  **  an  orange  "  must  be  considered  as  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  preceding  notions, — Not  only  the  different  ideas  excited  by  one 
object,  but  those  callod-up  by  objects  entirely  dissimilar,  may  thus 
oome  to  be  associated,  provided  that  the  mind  has  been  accustomed 

•  In  the  writings  of  Prof.  liain  will  be  found  the  fullest  and  ablest  oTpositioo 
fot  giveu  of  tho  Laws  of  Association,  with  copious  illustrations  of  their  operation 
drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  Mental  phenomena^  by  which  the  Writer  hai 
proiitQil  in  th«  outline  here  given. 
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to  the  prosentation  of  them  in  frequent  contiguity  one  with 
tlie  other.  Such  coiij  auctions  may  be  natural,  that  is,  they  may 
arise  out  of  the  ''  order  of  nature ; "  or  they  may  be  artificial 
being  due  to  human  arrangements ;  all  that  is  requisite  is,  that 
they  should  have  sufficient  permanence  and  constancy  to  habituate 
our  minds  to  the  association. — Of  this  Law  of  Contiguity,  more- 
over, we  have  a  most  important  example  in  the  association  which 
the  mind  early  leams  to  form  between  successive  evenJt^  so  that 
when  the  first  has  been  followed  by  the  second  a  sufficient  number 
of  times  to  form  the  association,  the  occurrence  of  the  first  suggests 
the  idea  of  the  second  ;  if  that  idea  be  verified  by  its  occurrence,  a 
definite  expectation  is  formed;  and  if  that  expectation  be  un- 
failingly realized,  the  idea  acquires  the  strength  of  a  belief.  And 
thus  it  is  that  we  come  to  acquire  that  part  of  the  notion  of  "cause 
and  efifect,"  which  rests  upon  the  '^  invariability  of  sequence  ;  ** 
and  to  form  our  fundamental  conception  of  the  ''uniformity  of 
nature"  (§  199,  v).  It  is  by  the  same  kind  of  operation,  again, 
that  we  come  to  employ  Words  as  the  symbols  of  ideas,  for  the 
convenience  of  intercommunication  and  reference  (§  198) ;  a  certain 
number  of  repetitions  of  the  sound,  concurrently  with  the  sight  of 
the  object,  or  the  suggestion  of  the  notion  of  that  object,  being  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  required  relation  in  our  minds. — Of  the  largo 
share  which  this  kind  of  action  has  in  the  operations  of  Memory 
and  Recollection,  evidence  will  be  hereafler  given  (Chap.  X). 

220.  But  a  not  less  important  tendency  of  tlu>ught,  and  one 
whose  operation  is  even  more  concerned  in  all  the  higher  exercises 
of  our  Reason,  is  that  which  may  be  designated  the  law  of  nmi- 
larity;  and  which  expresses  the  general  fiict  that  any  present 
state  of  consciousness  tends  to  revive  previous  states  which 
ara  similar  to  it.  It  is  thus  that  we  instinctively  invest  a  new 
object  with  the  attributes  we  have  come  to  i-ecognise  in  one  we 
have  previously  examined,  if  the  new  object  bcara  such  a  rcsem* 
blouce  U>  it,  that  the  sight  of  the  second  suggests  those  ideas  which 
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oiir  minds  have  connected  with  the  first.  Thus,  we  will  suppose  % 
man  to  have  once  seen  and  eaten  an  orange ;  when  he  sees  an 
orange  a  second  time,  although  it  may  be  somewhat  larger  or 
smaller,  somewhat  rougher  or  smoother,  somewhat  lighter  or  darker 
in  hue,  he  recognizes  it  as  "  an  orange,"  and  mentally  assigns  to  it 
the  fragrance  and  sweetish  acidity  of  the  one  which  he  had 
previously  eaten.  But  if,  instead  of  being  yellow,  the  fruit  were 
green,  he  would  doubt  its  being  an  orange ;  and  if  assured  tliat 
it  still  was,  but  had  not  come  to  maturity,  he  would  no  longer 
expect  to  find  it  sweet ;  the  notion  of  acidity  being  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  his  previous  experience  of  other  green  and  unripe 
firuit. — It  is  in  virtue  of  this  kind  of  action,  that  we  extend  those 
elementary  notions  which  are  primarily  excited  by  sensation,  to 
new  objects.  Thus,  the  idea  of  roundness  (like  other  notions  of 
form)  is  originally  based  on  the  combination  of  the  tactile  and 
visual  sensations,  and  must  be  first  acquired  by  a  process  of  con- 
siderable complexity;  but  when  once  derived  from  the  examina- 
tion of  a  single  object,  it  is  readily  extended  to  other  objects  of 
the  same  character. — So,  again,  it  is  by  the  operation  of  this  mental 
tendency,  that  we  recognize  similarity  where  it  exists  in  the  midst 
of  difference,  and  separate  the  points  of  agreement  from  those  of 
discordance  ;  and  this,  again,  not  merely  as  regards  objects  which 
are  before  our  consciousness  at  the  same  time  or  in  close  succes- 
sion, but  also  with  regard  to  all  past  states  of  consciousness.  It  is^ 
thus  that  we  identify  and  compare,  that  we  lay  the  foundations  of 
classification,  and  that  we  recover  all  past  impressions  which  have 
anything  in  common  with  our  present  stote  of  consciousness. — The 
intensity  of  this  tendency,  and  the  habitual  direction  which  it 
takes,  vary  extremely  in  different  individuals.  Some  have  so  great 
au  incapacity  for  recognizing  similarity^  that  they  can  only  perceive 
it  when  it  is  in  marked  pi*ominence,  their  minds  taking  much 
stronger  note  of  differences  ;  whilst  othcra  have  a  strong  bias  for 
the  detection  of  resemblances  and  analogies,  and  discover  them 
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where  ordinary  minds  cannot  recognize  them.  Some,  again, 
address  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  similarity  among  objects  of 
tense,  whilst  others  stiidy  only  those  ideas  which  are  the  objects 
of  our  internal  consciousness ;  and  it  is  in  the  detection  of  what  is 
rssentially  similar  among  the  latter,  that  all  the  higher  operations 
of  the  Intellect  essentially  consist.  Even  here  we  find  that  some 
are  contented  with  superficial  analogies,  whilst  others  are  not 
satisfied  until  they  have  penetrated  by  analysis  to  the  depths  of  the 
subject,  and  are  able  to  compare  its  "fundamental  idea'*  with 
others  of  like  kind. — It  may  be  remarked  that  this  mode  of  action 
of  the  mind  is  in  some  degree  opposed  to  the  preceding;  for  whilst 
wntiguity  leads  to  the  arranging  of  ideas  as  they  happen  to  present 
themselves  in  actual  juxtaposition,  and  thus  to  induce  a  routine 
which  is  often  most  unmeaning  (§  285),  similarity  breaks  through 
juxtaposition,  and  brings  together  from  all  quarters  objects  which 
have  an  Ideational  likeness. 

221.  It  is  this  habit  of  mind,  which  is  of  essential  value  in  all 
the  sciences  of  classification  and  induction.  Thus,  in  the  formation 
of  geneiic  definitions  to  include  the  characters  which  a  number  of 
objects  have  in  common,  their  subordinate  or  specific  differences 
being  for  a  time  left  out  of  view,  we  are  entirely  guided  by  the 
recognition  of  simian ty  between  the  objects  we  are  arranging;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  in  the  formation  of  all  the  higher  groups  of 
Families,  Orders,  and  Classes,  the  points  of  similarity  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer  as  we  proceed  to  the  more  comprehensive  groups, 
whilst  those  of  difference  increase  in  con'esponding  proportion. 
The  sagacity  of  the  Naturalist  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  points  of  resemblance,  as  the  foundation  of  his  Classification  ; 
the  value  of  characters  being  determined,  on  the  one  hand  by 
their  constancy,  and  on  the  other  by  their  degree  of  coincidence 
witii  important  features  of  general  organization  or  of  physiological 
hisLoiy. — In  the  determination  of  Fiiysical  laws  by  the  process  of 
Induction,  the  process  is  somewhat  of  the  same  kind;  but  the 
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Bimilarities  with  which  we  have  here  to  do,  are  not,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  objective  resemblances,  but  exist  only  among  onr 
subjective  ideas  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  phenomena  brought 
under  our  consideration.  Thus,  there  is  no  obvious  relation 
between  the  fall  of  a  stone  to  the  Earth,  and  the  motion  of  Ihe 
Moon  in  an  elliptical  orbit  around  it ;  but  the  penetrating  mind  of 
Newton  detected  a  relation  of  common  causation  between  these  two 
phenomena,  which  enabled  him  to  express  them  both  under  one 
Law.  It  waj3  by  a  like  Intellectual  perception  of  similarity,  that 
Franklin  was  led  to  determine  the  identity  of  lightning  with  the 
spark  from  an  electrical  machine.  And  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  it  has  been  in  their  extraordinary  development  of  this  power 
of  recognizing  causative  similarity,  leading  to  a  kind  of  intuitive 
perception  of  its  existence,  where  no  adequate  ground  could  bo 
assigned  Sy  the  Reason  for  such  a  relationship,  that  those  men 
have  been  eminent,  who  have  done  the  most  to  advance  Science  by 
the  process  of  inductive  geneiTilization. 

222.  The  same  kind  of  Mental  activity  is  also  exercised  in  the 
contiury  direction :  namely,  in  that  application  of  general  laws  to 
particular  instances,  which  constitutes  deductive  reasoning;  and  in 
that  extension  of  generic  definitions  to  new  objects,  which  takes 
place  upon  every  discovery  of  a  new  species.  We  may  trace  it, 
again,  even  in  the  extension  of  the  meaning  of  words  so  as  to 
l)ecome  applicable  to  new  orders  of  ideas,  in  consequence  of  the 
resemblances  felt  to  exist  between  the  latter  and  the  ideas  of 
which  the  words  were  previously  the  symbols; — as  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  "  head,"  which  primarily  designated  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  human  body,  in  such  phrases  as  the  "  head  of 
a  l.ouse,"  the  "  head  of  a  state,'*  the  "  head  of  an  army,**  the  "  head 
of  a  mob,"  in  each  of  which  the  idea  of  superiority  and  command 
is  involved ; — or  in  the  phnises  the  "  heads  of  a  discourse,"  or  the 
"  heads  of  an  argument,"  in  which  we  still  trace  the  idea  of 
authority    or   direction ; — or    in   the    phrases   the  "  head   of  a 
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table,"  the  "head  of  a  river,''  in  which  the  idea  of  superi- 
ority or  origin  comes  to  be  locally  applied; — or  in  the  "head  of 
a  bed,"  or  "head  of  a  coffin,"  in  which  we  have  the  more 
distinct  local  association  with  the  position  of  the  head  of  Man. 
Of  the  foregoing  applications  (the  presence  of  which  in  Lum^ 
giinges  of  entirely  different  families  indicates  their  origin  in  wide 
spread  identities  of  modex  of  thought),  those  first  cited  belong  to 
the  nature  of  a  metaplior,  which  has  been  defined  to  be  "  a  simile 
comprised  in  a  word  f  and  the  judicious  use  of  metaphors,  which 
frequently  adds  force  as  well  as  ornamental  variety  to  the  diction, 
is  most  seen  amongst  those  who  possess  a  great  power  of  bringing 
together  the  lUce  in  the  midst  of  the  unlike, 

223.  Every  effort,  in  fact,  to  trace-out  unity,  consistency,  and 
harmony,  in  the  midst  of  the  wonderful  and  (at  first  sight)  per- 
plexing variety  of  objects  and  phenomena  amidst  which  we  are 
placed,  is  a  manifestation  of  this  tendency  of  the  Human  mind : 
and,  when  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  highest  teachings  of 
the  intellect,  or  guided  by  that  insight  which  in  some  minds 
supersedes  and  anticipates  all  reasoning,  it  enables  us  to  rise  to- 
wards the  comprehension  of  that  great  Idea  of  the  Universe, 
which  we  believe  to  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind  in  a  majestic 
simplicity  of  which  we  can  here  but  faintly  conceive,  and  of  which 
all  the  phenomena  of  Nature  are  but  the  manifestations  to  our 
consciousness. — With  this  purely  Intellectual  operation,  there  is 
frequently  associated  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasure,  which  consti- 
tutes a  true  Emotional  state.  There  are  few  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  Science,  who  do  not  experience  this 
pleasure,  either  from  the  detection  of  new  relations  of  similarity 
by  their  own  perception  of  them,  or  in  the  recognition  of  them  as 
developed  by  others.  It  is,  however,  much  more  intense  in  some 
minds  than  in  others ;  and  according  to  its  intensity,  will  it  act  ai 
a  motipe  in  the  prosecution  of  the  search  for  Truth  amidst  dis 
oouragements  and  difficulties.     But  cUl  discoveries   of  ideutiiir*' 
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tion,  where  use  and  wont  are  suddenly  broken  through,  and  a 
common  feature  is  discerned  among  objects  preyiously  looked-on 
as  entirely  different,  produce  a  flash  of  agreeable  surprise,  and  the 
kind  of  sparkling  cheerfulness  that  arises  from  the  sudden  lighten- 
ing of  the  burden.  And  it  is  in  this,  that  our  ei^joyment  of  vU 
■eems  essentially  to  consist  (§  402). 

224.  Although  the  single  relations  established  between  ideaa, 
either  through  Contiguity  or  through  Similarity,  may  suffice  for 
their  mutual  connection,  yet  that  connection  becomes  much 
stronger  when  two  or  more  such  relations  exist  consentaneously. 
Thus,  if  there  be  present  to  our  minds  two  states  of  consciousness, 
each  of  them  associated,  either  by  contiguity  or  similarity,  with 
some  third  state  that  is  past  and  *'  out  of  mind  "  at  the  time,  the 
compoimd  action  is  more  effective  than  either  action  would  be 
separately ;  that  is,  although  the  suggestions  might  be  separately 
too  weak  to  revive  the  past  state  of  consciousness,  they  reproduce 
it  by  acting  together.  Of  this,  which  has  been  termed  the  law  oj 
compound  association y  we  have  examples  continually  occurring  to 
us  in  the  phenomena  of  Memory  ;  but  it  is  especially  brought  into 
operation  in  the  volitional  act  of  Recollection  (§  372). 

225.  Another  mode  in  which  the  Associative  tendency  operates, 
is  in  the  formation  of  aggregate  conceptions  of  things  that  have 
never  been  brought  before  our  consciousness  by  sensc-imprea- 
sions.  This  faculty,  which  has  been  termed  constructive  associor 
tior^  is  the  foundation  of  Imagination  (§  396) ;  and  it  is 
exercised  in  every  other  mental  operation  in  which  we  pass  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  When  we  attempt  to  form  a  concep- 
tion which  shall  differ  from  one  that  we  have  already  experienced, 
as  a  matter  of  objective  reality,  by  the  introduction  of  only  a  single 
new  element, — as  when  we  imagine  a  brick  building  replaced  by 
one  of  stone,  in  every  respect  similar  as  to  size  and  fonn, — we 
substitute  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  stone  for  that  of  brick,  and 
associate  it  by  the  principle  of  contiguity  with  those  other  ideaa 
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•f  which  that  of  the  whole  huUding  is  an  aggregate.  So,  again,  if 
we  coDceiye  a  known  building  transferred  from  its  actual  sito  to 
some  other  already  known  to  us,  we  dissociate  the  existing  com- 
binationsy  and  keep-cogether  the  ideas  which  were  previonsW 
separated,  mitil  their  contiguity  has  so  intimately  united  them, 
that  the  picture  of  the  supposed  combination  may  present  itself 
to  the  mind  exactly  as  if  it  had  be^n  a  real  scene  which  we  had 
long  and  familiarly  known.  By  a  further  extension  of  the  same 
power,  we  may  conceive  the  elements  to  be  varied,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  their  combination ;  and  thus  we  may  bring  before  our 
consciousness  a  representation  in  which  no  particular  has  ever  been 
present  to  our  minds  under  any  similar  relations,  and  which  is, 
therefore,  entirely  new  to  us  ew  a  whoUj  notwithstanding  that,  when 
we  decompose  it  into  its  ultimate  elements,  we  shall  find  that  each 
of  these  has  been  previously  before  our  consciousness.  Such  a 
representation,  by  being  continually  dwelton,  may  come  to  have 
all  the  force  and  vividness  of  one  derived  from  an  actual  sensory 
impression ;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  but  that  the  actual  state 
of  the  Sensorium  itself  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  though 
this  state  is  induced  in  the  one  case  by  an  act  of  mind,  and  in  the 
other  by  objective  impressions  (§  100). — A  very  common  modus 
operandi  of  this  ''  constructive  association,*'  is  the  realization  of  a 
landscape,  a  figure,  or  a  countenance,  from  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  it.  Every  picture  must  be  essentially  defective  in  some  of 
the  attributes  of  the  original,  as,  for  example,  in  the  representation 
of  tlie  projection  of  objects  ;  and  all,  therefore,  that  the  picture  can 
do,  is  Xjo  suggest  to  the  mind  an  idea,  which  it  completes  for  itself 
by  this  constructive  process,  so  as  to  form  an  aggregate  which  may 
or  may  not  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  original,  according  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  picture,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  acts  upon  the 
mind  of  the  individual.  Thus,  a  mere  sketch  shall  convey  to  one 
person  a  much  more  accurate  notion  of  the  object  represented, 
than  a  more  finished  picture  shall  give  to  another ;  because  fix>m 
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practice  in  this  kind  of  mental  reoonstractioiiy  the  former  reeog'- 
nizcs  the  tnie  meaning  of  the  sketch,  and  fills  it  up  in  his  '^  mind's 
eye ; "  whilst  the  latter  can  see  little  but  what  is  actually  Delbre 
his  bodily  vision,  and  interprets  as  a  hteral  presentation  that  which 
w  IS  intended  merely  as  a  suggestion.  And  it  is  now  generally 
admitted,  that  in  all  the  higher  forms  of  representatiTe  Art^  the 
aim  should  be,  not  to  call  into  exercise  the  &culty  of  mere  objec- 
tive realization,  but  to  address  that  higher  power  of  tdeaZtza^toiiy 
which  invests  the  conception  suggested  by  the  representation 
with  attributes  more  exalted  than  those  actually  possessed  by  the 
original,  yet  not  inconsistent  with  them.  It  depends^  however, 
as  much  on  the  mind  of  the  individual  addressed,  as  on  that  of  the 
Artist  himself,  whether  such  conceptions  shall  be  formed ;  since  by 
those  who  do  not  possess  this  power,  the  highest  work  of  Art  is 
only  appreciated,  in  so  far  as  it  enables  them  to  realize  the  object 
which  it  may  represent. 

226.  Having  thus  pointed  out  what  may  be  considered  the  most 
elementary  forms  of  Mental  action,  we  shall  briefly  pass  in  review 
those  more  complex  operations  which  may  be  regarded  as  in  great 
part  compounded  of  them.  The  capacity  for  performing  these  Li 
known  as  the  Intellect  or  the  reasoning  povrer;  and  the  capacities 
for  those  various  forms  of  intellectual  activity,  which  it  is  con- 
venient to  distinguish  for  the  sake  of  making  ourselves  more  fully 
acquainted  with  them,  are  termed  '*  intellectual  faculties."  It 
appears  to  the  Writer,  however,  to  be  a  fundamental  error  to 
suppose,  that  the  entire  Intellect  can  be  split-up  into  a  certain 
number  of  faculties  ;  for  each  faculty  that  is  iistinguished  by  the 
Ps^'chologist,  expresses  nothing  else  than  a  mode  of  actinty  in 
\vhich  the  whole  power  of  the  Mind  may  be  engaged  at  once, — ^jusl 
as  the  whole  power  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine  may  be  em- 
ployed in  carr}'ing  its  load  forwards  or  backwards,  according  to  the 
direction  given  to  its  action.  It  is  the  direction  of  the  attention  to 
external  objects,  for  example,  that  constitutes  the  "  &culty  "  ofobser 
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fu/um  /  which  is  simply  that  form  of  activity,  in  which  the  Mind  is 
occupied  by  the  Sense-impressions  it  is  receiving,  either  from  a 
number  of  sources  at  once,  or  from  a  more  limited  area,  the  im- 
pressions in  the  latter  case  being  proportionally  intensified  (§  123) 
On  the  other  band,  it  is  the  direction  of  our  attention  to  what  ib 
passing  tcithin  us, — not  merely  intensifying  the  Mental  state,  but 
separating  and  bringing  it  forward  as  an  object  of  contemplation, 
— ^which  is  designated  as  reflection,  but  is  more  appropriately 
termed  introspection.  In  each  of  these  tfie  whole  Mind  may  be  so 
completely  engaged,  that  the  two  activities  cannot  go  on  simul- 
taneously (§  117).  So,  again,  in  that  reproduction  of  past  states 
of  consciousness  which  we  term  memory^  and,  still  more  in  that 
volitional  recall  of  theni  which  constitutes  recollection,  we  have 
the  tohole  mind  at  work  in  certain  definite  sequences  expressed 
by  the  "  laws  of  association." 

227.  Upon  the  various  Ideational  states,  which  are  either  directly 
excited  by  Sense-impressions,  or  are  reproduced  by  Memory,  aud 
are  sequentially  connected  in  "  trains  of  thought "  by  suggestions 
arising  out  of  pre-formed  associations,  all  acts  of  Reasoning  are 
founded.  These  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  aggregation  and 
collocation  of  ideas,  the  decomposition  of  complex  ideas  into  more 
simple  ones,  and  the  combination  of  simple  ideas  into  general 
expressions ;  in  which  processes  are  exercised  the  faculty  of 
comparison,  by  which  the  relations  and  connections  of  ideas 
are  perceived, — ^that  of  abstraction,  by  which  we  mentally  isolate 
fr«)m  the  rest  any  particular  quality  of  the  object  of  our  thought, 
—•and  that  of  genercUizaium,  by  which  we  recognize  the  common 
properties  we  have  abstracted,  as  composing  a  distinct  notion,  that 
of  some  genus  in  which  the  objects  are  comprehended.  These 
dpenUions,  when  carefully  analyzed,  seem  capable  of  rerluction  to 
this  one  expression, — namely,  the  fixation  of  our  Attention  either 
on  some  particular  classes  of  ideas,  from  among  those  which  sug- 
gestion  brings   before  our  consciousness,  or  un  sumo  particular 
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relations  of  those  ideas ;  and  this  fixation  may  depend,  as  already 
ihown,  either  on  the  peculiar  attractiveness  which  these  ideas  or 
relations  have  for  us  (the  constitution  of  individual  minds  varying 
greatly  in  this  respect),  or  on  the  determination  of  our  own  Will. 
All  these  faculties  are  exercised  in  the  act  of  judgment ;  which  is 
a  summary  expression  of  the  entire  process — how  simple  or  how 
complex  soever — by  which  we  arrive  at  a  decision  either  as  to  the 
absolute  or  probable  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  proposition,  or 
as  to  the  moral  or  prudential  bearing  of  any  course  of  action. 
— There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  these  processes  may 
be  performed  automatically  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  without 
any  other  than  a  permissive  act  of  Will.  It  is  clearly  by  such 
automatic  action,  that  the  before-mentioned  "fundamental  axioms" 
or  ** secondary  intuitions"  (§  199)  are  evolved;  and  there  is  not 
one  of  the  operations  above  described  which  may  not  be  performed 
quite  involuntarily,  especially  by  an  individual  who  is  naturally 
disposed  to  it.  Thus,  to  some  persons,  the  tendency  to  comjyare 
any  now  object  of  consciousness  with  objects  that  have  been 
previously  before  the  mind,  is  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  irresistible ; 
and  this,  or  any  other  original  tendency,  is  strengthened  by  the 
habit  of  acting  in  conformity  with  it.  So,  again,  the  tendency  to 
abstract  is  equally  strong  in  the  minds  of  others,  who  instinctively 
seek  to  separate  what  is  fundamental  and  essential  in  the  proper* 
ties  of  objects,  from  what  is  superficial  and  accidental ;  and  their 
attention  being  most  attracted  by  the  former,  they  readily 
recognize  the  same  characters  elsewhere,  and  are  thus  as  prone  to 
oombine  and  generalize,  as  others  are  to  analyse  and  distinguish. 
228.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  when  we  intentionally  divert  the  current 
of  thought  from  the  direction  in  which  it  was  previously  running, 
— s^hon  we  determine  to  put  our  minds  in  operation  in  some  parti- 
cular manner, — and  make  a  cJuyvce  oj  means  adapted  to  our  end  ( as 
hi  the  act  of  recollection  (§  370),  by  purposely  fixing  our  attention 
upon  one  class  of  objects  to  the  exclusion  of  others, — that  we  can  be 
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laid  to  use  the  Will  in  our  intellectual  processes ;  and  this  exercise 
of  it  is  shown,  by  the  analysis  of  our  own  consciousness,  to  be  loss 
constant  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Thus  we  may  imagine  a 
man  sitting-down  at  a  fixed  hour  every  day,  to  write  a  treatise 
upon  a  subject  i^hich  he  has  previously  thought-out :  after  thai 
first  effort  of  Will  by  which  his  determination  was  made,  the  daily 
continuance  of  his  task  becomes  so  habitual  to  him,  that  no  fresh 
exertion  of  it  is  required  to  bring  him  to  his  desk ;  and,  unless  he  feel 
unfit  for  his  work,  or  some  other  object  of  interest  tempt  him  away 
from  it,  so  that  he  is  called-upon  to  decide  between  contending 
motives,  his  will  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  be  brought  into  exercise. 
It  may  need,  perhaps,  some  Volitional  fixation  of  his  attention 
upon  the  topics  upon  whicli  he  had  been  engaged  when  he  last 
dropped  the  thread,  to  enable  him  to  recover  it,  so  as  to  commence 
his  new  labours  in  continuity  with  the  preceding  ;  but  when  once 
his  mind  is  fairly  engrossed  with  the  subject,  this  developes  itself 
before  his  consciousness  according  to  his  previous  habits  of  mental 
action ;  ideas  follow  one  another  in  rapid  and  continuous  succes- 
sion, clothe  themselves  in  words,  and  prompt  the  movements 
by  which  those  words  are  expressed  in  writing;  and  this 
automatic  action  may  continue  uninterruptedly  for  hours  (§  23G  a), 
without  any  tendency  of  the  mind  to  wander  from  its  subject, 
the  Will  being  only  called  into  play  when  the  feeling  of  fatigue 
or  the  distraction  of  other  objects  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
attention  fixed  upon  that  which  has  previously  held  it  by  its  own 
attractive  power  (§  315). — The  converse  of  this  condition  is  expe- 
rienced, when  some  powerful  interest  tends  to  draw-ofi*  the  attention 
elsewhere,  and  the  thoughts  are  foimd  to  wander  continually  from 
the  subject  in  hand;  or  when,  fix)m  the  undue  protraction  of  mental 
exertion,  the  physical  condition  is  such,  that  the  thoughts  no 
lougor  develope  themselves  consecutively,  nor  shape  themsolvea 
int<i  aj)propriate  forms  of  expression.  In  either  of  those  cases, 
the   inteileotual  powers   can  only   be   kept   in  action  upon  th« 
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pre-determiiied  subject,  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will :  of  this 
effort  we  are  com>cIoiis  at  the  time,  and  feel  that  we  need  to  put 
forth  even  a  greater  power  than  that  which  would  be  required  to 
generate  a  laige  amount  of  physical  force  through  the  muscular 
system ;  and  we  subsequently  experience  the  results  of  it,  in  the 
feeling  of  exce£isive /a^i^iitf  which  always  follows  anx.8uch  exertion. 
229.  The  more  carefully  the  actions  of  early  Childhood  are  ob- 
served, the  more  obvious  does  it  become  that  they  are  solely 
prompted  by  ideas  and  feelings  which  automjaXicaUy  succeed  one 
another,  in  uncontrolled  accordance  with  the  laws  of  suggestion. 
This  principle  has  already  been  referred  to  (§  120) ;  but  the  following 
illustrations  of  it,  which  show  that  a  Child  very  early  comes  to 
adapt  the  expression  of  its  wants,  or  the  commimication  of  its 
ideas,  to  the  receptivity  of  the  person  addressed, — and  this  not 
by  intention,  but  in  accordance  with  an  <icquired  intuition  based 
on  its  everyday  experience, — may  be  here  appropriately  intro> 
duced : — 

a.  Dr.  Kitto,  whose  experience  of  entire  loss  of  the  sense  of  Hearing 
has  formed  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  Autobiography,  tells  us 
that  his  ohildren,  iu  their  successive  infattcies,  would  begin  to  imitate 
the  finger-language  whenever  they  saw  him^  even  whilst  they  were  yet 
in  arms,  and  could  have  had  no  true  cognizance  of  his  peculiar 
condition. — {The  Lost  Senses,  vol.  i.,  p.  97.) 

b.  The  following  case,  origiually  recorded  by  Dr.  0.  B.  Badcliffe, 
has  been  found  by  the  subsequent  enquiries  of  the  Writer  to  be  one  of 
very  common  occurronce. — A  child  of  English  parents  residing  in 
Germany,  being  under  the  care  of  a  German  nurse,  had  acquired 
the  power  of  s^^eaking  on  ordinary  matters  either  in  German  or 
English,  without  confusing  the  woixls  or  idioms ;  but  yet  seemed 
invariably  compelled  to  reply  in  the  language  used  by  the  person  he 
was  addressing.  Thus,  in  conveying  a  message  to  his  Gorman  nurse, 
he  delivered  it  in  Gorman,  though  he  had  received  it  the  moment 
previously  iu  English;  but  on  returning  to  the  English  family  in  the 
parlour,  if  asked  what  the  maid  had  said,  he  answered  in  English 
as  often  as  the  question  was  proposed  in  English ;  and  even  though 
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pressed  to  give  the  words  he  had  heard  in  the  nursery,  he  still 
continued  to  do  the  same,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  the 
difference.  But  if  the  question  was  put  to  him  in  German,  the 
answer  was  in  G^ermau  ;  there  being  the  same  inability  to  reply 
in  Eii^^lish,  as  there  had  proviou;;ly  been  to  give  a  German  answer  to 
Iho  English  quebtion. — {Philosophy  of  Vital  Motion,  p.  137). 

r.  In  another  instance  known  t'  the  Writer,  the  child  of  a  French 
father  i*esident  in  England,  and  of  an  English-speaking  mother,  'tLo 
was  growing-up  to  speak  to  his  father  in  French  and  to  his  mother 
ill  English,  was  taken  by  his  father  to  spend  the  summer  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he  never  heaid  anything  but  French  spoken,  and  for 
several  weeks  himself  spoke  French  exclusively.  One  day,  as  the 
father  and  child  were  walking  together,  they  met  some  English 
friends,  who  addressed  the  boy  in  English,  but  could  get  no  reply 
fiom  him,  thougb  he  answered  them  at  once  in  French  when  they 
spoke  to  him  in  that  language.  The  father  feared  that  the  boy  had 
already  lost  his  mother  tongue;  but  on  returning  home  the  lad 
at  once  found  it  again,  telling  his  mother  in  English  of  all  that 
had  happened  to  him  abroad. 

These  two  cases,  though  in  some  respects  dissimilar,  are  obviously 
referable  to  the  same  principle  ;  for  the  result  was  determined  in 
each  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  Mind,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  association.  In  the  former  case,  the  language  of  each 
answer  was  suggested  by  that  in  which  the  question  was  put ; 
whilst  in  the  latter,  it  was  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Uut  acquired  habit,  and  in  the  second  by  the  recun*ence  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  original  habit  had  been  formed. 
230.  Even  in  the  adult,  the  predominance  of  the  automatic 
activity  of  the  Mind  over  that  which  is  regulated  by  the  wUly  is  often 
»ceu  as  a  result  of  a  want  of  balance  between  the  two ;  arising  either 
from  the  excessive /brctf  of  the  former,  or  from  tlie  unusual  weakness 
3f  the  latter.  We  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  loose  mmbling  talk 
af  persons  who  have  never  schooled  themselves  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  coherent  train  of  thought,  but  are  perpetually  "  flying  off  in 
a  taugciLt," — sometimes  at  a  mere  sensorial  suggestion  (conyeyod 
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by  the  sound  or  tho  yisual  conception  of  a  word),  sometimes  at  the 
prompting  of  an  ideational  association  of  a  most  irrelevant  kind. 
A  most  truthful  portraiture  of  a  low  type  of  this  order  of  mind  is 
presented  in  the  "  Mrs.  Nickleby"  of  Dickens  :  while,  in  real  life, 
we  have  had  a  most  striking  exemplification  of  its  most  exjilted 
form  in  Coleridge,  whoso  talk  was  just  as  disjointed  as  Mrs. 
Nicklcby's  though  relating  to  the  highest  instead  of  the  must 
trivial  subjects.  His  career,  indeed,  affords  so  remarkable  a 
"study"  to  the  Psychologist  who  takes  as  his  guiding  idea  the 
relation  between  atUomaiic  actitniy  void  volitional  direction,  that  the 
pruicipal  fcatiu"es  of  it  will  be  here  brcught  under  review. 

231.  There  was  probably  no  man  of  his  time,  or  perhaps  of  any 
time,  who  surpassed  Coleridge  in  the  combiuation  of  the  reasoning 
powers  of  tlie  Philosopher  with  the  imagination  of  the  Poet  and 
the  inspii-ation  of  the  Seer ;  and  there  was  perhaps  not  one  of  the 
last  generation,  who  has  left  so  strong  an  impress  of  himself  in  tlie 
subsequent  course  of  thought  of  reflective  miuds  engaged  in  the 
highest  subjects  of  human  contemplation.  And  yet  there  was 
probably  never  a  man  endowed  with  such  remarkable  gifts,  who 
accomplished  so  little  that  was  worthy  of  them, — the  great  defect 
of  his  character  being  the  want  of  Will  to  turn  his  gifts  to  account; 
so  that,  with  numerous  gigantic  projects  constantly  floating  in  hia 
mind,  he  never  brought  himself  even  seriously  to  attempt  to  execute 
any  one  of  them.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him,  that  whenever  either 
natural  obligation  or  voluntary  undertaking  made  it  his  duty  to  do 
anything,  the  fiict  seemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  not  doing  it. 
Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  when  he  had  found  a  bt>ok- 
seller  (Mr.  Cottle)  generous  euougii  to  promise  him  thirty  guinuai 
for  poems  which  he  recited  to  him,  and  might  have  received  tlie 
whole  sum  immediately  on  delivering  the  manuscript,  he  went  on, 
week  after  week,  begging  and  borrowing  for  his  daily  needs  in  the 
most  humiliating  manner,  until  he  had  drawn  from  his  patroo 
the  whole  of  the  pi*omi2:'ed  purchase -money,    without  supplyu^; 
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him  with  a  line  of  that  poetry  which  he  had  only  to  wriU  cUncn 
to  free  hin.self  from  obligation. — The  habit  of  recourse  to  nervine 
■timulants  (alcoiiol  and  opium)  which  he  early  formed,  and  from 
vliich  he  never  seemed  able  to  free  himself,  doubtless  still  further 
xeftkened  his  power  of  Volitional  self-control;  so  that  it  became 
Udcessary  for  his  welfare,  that  he  should  yield  himself  to  the  control 
i>f  othens.  The  character  of  his  Intellect  was  eminently  speculative. 
He  tells  us,  in  his  "Biogniphia  Literaria,"  that  even  before  reaching 
his  fifteenth  year,  he  had  bewildered  himself  in  metaphysics  and 
theological  coutrovei'sy ;  that  nothing  else  pleased  him  ;  and  that, 
in  especial,  hutory  and  particular  facts  had  no  interest  for  him. 
This  complete  isolation  of  his  mind  from  all  the  realities  of  life, 
except  the  friendships  to  which  he  was  held  by  jicrsonal  sympathy, 
marked  his  character  throughout;  what  he  would  himself  have 
called  its  sithjective  side  having  so  great  a  predominance,  that  he 
seldom  seemed  to  cara  to  bring  his  ideas  to  the  test  of  coufoiiuity 
with  ofjjective  facts.  All  accounts  of  Coleridge's  habits  of  thought, 
as  manifested  in  his  conversation  (which  was  a  sort  of  thinking 
aloud),  agree  in  showing  that  his  train  of  mental  operations,  once 
started,  went  on  of  itself — sometimes  for  a  long  distance  in  the 
original  direction,  sometimes  with  a  divergence  into  some  other 
ti-ack,  according  to  the  consecutive  suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  or 
to  new  suggestions  introduced  into  it  from  without. 

a.  The  Writer  once  heard  a  very  characteristic  instance  of  this,  from 
a  gentleman  who  had  obtained  an  inti-oduction  to  him  when  he  was 
domiciled  with  the  Gillmans  at  Highgate.  After  presenting  his 
credentials,  his  visitor  expressed  a  hope  that  he  was  better,  having 
heard  that  he  had  been  ill.  **  Yes,"  said  Coleridge,  **  I  am  better, 
but  I  should  be  better  still  if  I  did  not  dream  so  much.  These  sub- 
jective states  are  very  curious."  And  then  he  discoursed  for  two 
hours  continuously  on  •'subject"  and  **  object;"  or,  as  Curlyle 
graphically  tells  us,  on  what  ''he  sang  and  snuffled  into  'om— m-^ 
mject,'  and  '  sum — m-  ngect,'  with  a  kind  of  solemn  shake  or  quaver 
M  he  rolled  along." 
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h.  How  little  he  thought  of  his  listeners,  when  he  was  once  fairly 
launched,  is  proved  by  the  following  account  of  his  habits,  narrated 
to  the  Writer  by  a  friend  who  was  a  school-girl  at  Highgate  at  the 
time  of  Coleridge's  residence  tJiere.  Being  accustomed  to  walk  every 
day  in  the  "  Grove,''  at  an  hour  when  the  girls  were  at  play  there,  lie 
would  sometimes  draw  one  of  the  children  to  him,  and  begin  by 
caressing  and  coaxing  her  to  talk  to  him ;  but  very  soon  the  oon- 
▼ersation  would  pass  into  the  accustomed  monologue,  altogether 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  poor  child,  who  was  like  the 
'*  wedding-guest"  under  the  spell  of  the  **  ancient  mariner,"  vainly 
endeavouring  to  free  herself  that  she  might  resume  her  sport.  Thus 
**  old  Ooley,"  as  the  school-girls  irreverently  nicknamed  him,  became 
the  terror  of  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  learned 
sedulously  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 

c.  Charles  Lamb's  story  of  his  having  cut  off  the  button  by  which 
Coleridge  was  holding  him  one  morning,  when  he  was  going  in  to 
Ix)ndon  by  the  Enfield  stage ;  of  his  leaving  Coleridge  in  full  talk, 
with  the  button  in  one  hand,  and  sawing  the  air  with  the  other ;  and 
of  his  finding  him  discoursing  in  exactly  the  same  attitude  when  he  , 
came  back  to  Enfield  in  the  afternoon, — is,  of  course,  a  ludicrous 
exaggeration ;  but  it  conveys,  like  other  "myths,"  a  true  idea  of  the 
degree  in  which  Coleridge  was  habitually  **  possessed  **  by  the  train 
of  thought  that  happened  to  be  passing  through  his  mind  at  the  time. 

In  fact,  Coleridge's  whole  life  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  waking  dream.  The  com  position  of  the  poetical  fragment 
"Kubla  Khan"  inhxA  sleep,  as  told  in  his  **  Biographia  Literaiia,'* 
is  a  typical  exumi)le  of  automatic  mental  action. 

d.  He  fell  asleep  whilst  reading  the  passage  in  ''Purchases  Pilg.rim- 
age"  in  which  the  ** stately  pleasure-house"  is  mentioned;  and,  on 
awaking,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  composed  from  two  to  three  hundred  lines, 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  write  down,  *'  the  images  rising  up  ap 
things,  with  a  parallel  production  of  the  correspondent  expressions, 
without  any  sensation  or  consciousness  of  effort,"  The  whole  of  this 
singular  fragment,  as  it  stands,  consisting  of  fifty-four  lines,  wa« 
written  as  fast  as  his  pen  could  trace  the  words ;  but  having  been 
interrupted  by  a  person  on  business,  who  stayed  with  him  above  ao 
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hour,  he  found,  to  his  surprise  and  mortification,  that,  "  tbougli  he 
Btill  retained  some  vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport 
of  the  vision,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  scattered 
lines  and  images,  all  the  rest  had  passed  away,  like  the  images  on  the 
surface  of  a  stream  into  which  a  stone  had  been  cast ;  but,  alas  I  with* 
out  the  after-restoration  of  the  latter." 

In  the  wonderfully  graphic  description  of  Coleridge's  appearance 
and  style  of  discourse,  given  by  Carlyle  ("  Life  of  John  Sterling," 
Chap.  VIII. )»  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  essential 
difference,  one  might  almost  say  the  contrariety,  between  the 
characters  of  the  "  subject  '*  and  his  pourtrayer :  the  **  history  and 
particular  facts "  which  had  "  no  interest "  for  the  one,  being  the 
^▼ourite  mental  food  for  the  other  ;  while  the  purely  speculative 
problems  in  which  Coleridge  delighted  (parodied  by  his  friend 
Charles  Lamb,  in  the  question  '*  IIow  many  angels  can  dance  on 
the  point  of  one  needle?"),  ^ould  have  been  regarded  by  Carlyle  aa 
altogether  futile. 

e.  "  Coleridge's  whole  figure  and  air,"  says  Carlyle,  "good  and 
amiable  otherwise,  might  be  called  flabby  and  irresolute  ;  expressive 
of  weakness  under  possibility  of  strength.  He  hung  loosely  on  his 
limbs,  with  knees  bent,  and  stooping  attitude.  In  walking  he 
rather  shuffled  than  decisively  stept ;  and  a  lady  once  remarked 
he  never  could  fix  which  side  of  the  garden-walk  would  suit  him 
best,  but  continually  shifted  in  corkscrew  fashion,  and  kept  trying 
both. 

'*  Nothing  could  be  more  copious  than  his  talk ;  and,  furthermore, 
it  was  always  virtually  or  literally  of  the  nature  of  a  monologue ; 
suflfering  no  interruption,  however  reverent ;  hastily  putting  aside 
all  foreign  additions,  annotations,  or  most  ingenuous  desires  foi 
elucidation,  as  well-meant  superfluities  which  would  never  do. 
Besides,  it  was  talk  not  flowing  any  whither  like  a  river,  but 
spreading  every  whither  in  inextricable  cuiTents  and  regurgitafciont 
like  a  lake  or  sea ;  terribly  deficient  in  definite  goal  or  aim — naj', 
often  in  logical  intelligibility  ;  what  you  were  to  believe  or  do,  on  any 
earthly  or  heavenly  thing,  obstinately  refusing  to  appear  from  it. 
Bo   that,    most   times,    you   folt   logically   lost,    swamped,    near   to 
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drowniDg,  in  this  tide  of  icgenioua  vocables,  spreading  out  boundl 
as  if  to  submerge  the  world. 

'*  He  began  anywhere.  You  put  some  question  to  him,  made 
some  suggestive  observation ;  instead  of  answering  this,  or  decidedly 
setting  out  towards  answering  it,  he  would  accumulate  foimidable 
apparatus,  logical-swim  bladders,  transcendent^  life-preservers,  and 
other  precautionary  and  vehiculatory  gear,  for  setting  out;  perhaps 
did  at  last  get  under  weigh,  but  was  swiftly  solicited,  turned  aside  by 
the  glance  of  some  radiant  new  game  on  this  hand  or  that,  into  new 
courses,  and  over  into  now,  and  before  long  into  all  the  universe, 
where  it  was  uncoi*tain  what  game  you  would'  catch,  or  whether  any. 
His  talk,  alas !  was  distinguished,  like  himself,  by  irresolution ;  it 
dit<liked  to  be  troubled  with  conditions,  abstinences,  definite  fulfil- 
ments ;  loved  to  wandor  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  make  itst  auditor 
and  his  claims  and  humble  wishes  a  mere  passive  bucket  for  it$;clf. 

**  Glorious  islets,  too — balmy,  sunny  islets — islets  of  the  blest  and 
the  intelligible  !  I  have  seen  rise  out  of  the  haze,  but  they  were  fbW, 
and  soon  swallowed  in  the  general  element  again. 

**  Eloquent,  artistically  expressive  words  you  always  had ;  piercing 
radiances  of  a  most  subtle  insight  came  at  intervals ;  tones  of  noble' 
pious  sympathy,  recognisable  as  pious,  though  strangely  coloured, 
wore  never  wanting  long ;  but,  in  general,  you  could  not  call  tliis 
niinlcss,  cloud- capt,  cloud -based,  lawlesslj'  meandering  human  dis- 
course  of  reason    by  the  name  of    *  excellent   talk,'   but   only  of 

*  surprising;'  and  were  reminded  bitterly  of  Hazlitt's  account  of  it: 

*  Excellent  talker,  veiy — if  you  let  him  start  from  no  premises,  and 
come  to  no  conclusion.' " 

It  was  by  the  brilliance  and  subtlety  of  those  occasional  flashee 
of  thought  which  Carlyle  designates  as  "  islets  of  the  blest  and  the 
intelligible,'*  and  by  the  profound  siiggestiveness  of  those  fnig- 
meutary  writings  which  constitute  all  he  ever  executed  of  liis 
colo.ssal  project  of  a  system  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  its  widest 
meaning,  that  Coleridge  exerted  that  influence  over  the  thinkers  of 
the  succeeding  generation,  which  no  one  acquainted  witli  its  Intel- 
lectual history  can  question. 

232.  So,  again,  the  artistic  life  of  Mozart,  from  his  infancy  to  his 
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death,  presents  a  typical  example  of  the  spontaneoQS  oi  antomatio 
productiou  of  Musical  conceptions  ;  which,  under  the  skiltul  training 
he  received  from  his  father,  developed  themselves  into  creations  of 
the  vei-j  highest  order,  whose  number,  considering  the  early  age 
jU  which  he  died  (less  than  thirty-six  years)  is  nothing  less  than 
Ouurellous.  In  fact^  whether  we  estimate  Mozart  by  the  spon- 
taneity, the  productiveness,  or  the  variety  of  his  inventive  power, 
as  attested  by  the  multitude  of  those  *'  things  of  beauty  "  he  called 
into  existence,  every  one  of  which  will  be  "a  joy  for  ever,"— -or  by 
that  wonderful  divining  faculty  which  enabled  him,  as  a  hoy^  to 
anticipate  almost  everything  that  was  then  known  in  Music,  and 
as  a  man,  to  advance,  in  every  style  he  took  up,  far  beyond  his 
greatest  predecessors  in  each  department, — or  by  the  permanent 
impress  he  has  left*upon  his  Art,  not  merely  in  furnishing  the  most 
perfect  models  for  the  study  of  those  who  especially  cultivate  it, 
but  in  elevating  that  general  appreciation  of  the  highest  order 
of  beauty,  which  only  the  works  of  a  consummate  Artist  can  call 
forth, — Mozart  certainly  stands  alone  among  Musicians,  and  deserves 
to  rank  as  a  typical  example  of  genius,  Mozart,  like  Coleridge 
was  a  man  whose  Will  was  weak  in  proportion  to  the  automatic 
activity  of  his  mind ;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  he  had  not  been 
under  the  guidance,  in  tlie  fii-st  instance,  of  a  judicious  father,  and 
afterwards  of  an  excellent  wife,  to  both  of  whom  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  submit  himself,  his  career  would  have  been  comparatively 
inglorious.  For  his  lively  sensibility  made  him  the  S[  ort  of  eveij 
kind  of  impulse,  so  that  he  could  neither  keep  firm  to  a  resolution, 
nor  resist  a  temptation  :  and  hence  he  would  never  of  his  own 
accord  have  subjected  himself  to  the  discipline  which  his  father 
imi>o8ed  upon  him,  and  without  which  he  could  not  have  been 
anything  else  than  a  "musical  prodigy  ;"  nor  would  he  have  had 
the  motive  which  his  conjugal  affection  supplied,  for  the  steady 
application  that  was  requii'ed  for  the  elabomtion  of  his  greatest 

works.      Hence  his  life  becomes  a  most  interesting  study  to  the 

15 
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Psychologist,  uo  less  than  to  the  Musician.  Of  the  p^eiieral 
featuiMs  of  his  career,  a  sketch  has  already  been  given  (f  206) ; 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace-out  the  manner  in  wiiich  ho 
worked ;  and  of  this  we  fortunately  have  a  pretty  full  aoooont  frura 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : — 

'*  You  say  you  should  like  to  know  my  way  of  compoHiug,  and 
what  method  I  follow  in  writing  works  of  some  extent.  I  can  really 
Bay  no  more  on  the  suhject  than  the  following,  for  I  myself  know  no 
more  about  it,  and  cannot  account  for  it.  When  I  am,  as  it  were, 
completely  myself,  entirely  alone,  and  of  good  cheer,  say,  travelling 
in  a  carriage,  or  walking  after  a  good  meal,  or  during  the  night  when 
I  cannot  sleep ;  it  is  on  such  occasions  that  my  ideas  flow  best  and 
most  abundantly.  WhtncA  and  how  they  come,  I  know  not,  nor  can 
I  force  them.  Those  ideas  that  please  me  I  retain  in  my  memory, 
and  am  accustomed  (as  I  have  been  told)  to  hum  them  to  myself.  If 
I  continue  in  this  way,  it  soon  occurs  to  me  how  I  may  turn  this  or 
that  morceau  to  account,  so  as  to  to  make  a  good  dish  of  it,  that  is  to 
say,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
various  instruments,  &c. 

**  All  this  fires  my  soul,  and,  provided  I  am  not  disturbed,  my 
subject  enlarges  itself,  becomes  methodised  and  defined,  and  the 
whole,  though  it  be  long,  stands  cUmoet  complete  and  finished  in  my 
mind,  so  that  I  can  survey  it  like  a  fine  picture,  or  a  beautiful 
statue,  at  a  glance.  Nor  do  I  hear  in  my  imagination  the  parts 
successively y  but  I  hear  them,  as  it  were,  all  at  once  {gleich  alles 
zusammen).  What  a  delight  this  is,  I  cannot  tell!  All  this 
inventing,  this  ponderiog,  takes  place  in  a  pleasing  lively  dream. 
Still  the  actual  hearing  of  the  tout  ensemble  is  after  all  the  best.  What 
has  been  thus  produced  I  do  not  easily  forget,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  gift  I  have  my  Divine  Maker  to  thank  for. 

**  When  I  proceed  to  write  down  my  ideas,  I  take  out  of  the  bag  of 
my  memory,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  what  has  previously  been 
collected  into  it  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  Fot  this  reason,  the 
committing  to  paper  is  done  easily  enough;  for  everything  is,  as  I  said 
before,  already  finished ;  and  it  rarely  differs  on  paper  from  what  it 
was  in  my  imagination.  At  this  occupation  I  can  therefore  suffer 
myself  to  be  disturbed ;  for  whatever  may  be  going  on  around  mo,  I 
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wribe  and  eyen  talk«  but  only  of  fowls  and  geese,  or  of  Gretol  or 
Barbel  or  some  such  matters. *  Bat  why  my  productions  take  from 
my  hand  that  particular  form  and  style  that  makes  them  Mozariish^ 
•nd  different  from  the  works  of  other  composers,  is  probably  owing 
tc  the  same  cause  which  renders  my  nose  so,  or  so  large,  so  aquiline, 
Qt  in  short,  makes  it  Mozart*s,  and  different  from  that  of  other  people. 
Por  I  really  do  not  study  or  aim  at  any  originality ;  I  shoald  in  fact 
not  be  able  to  describe  in  what  mine  consists,  though  I  think  it  quite 
natural  that  persons  who  have  really  an  individual  appearance  of 
their  own,  are  also  differently  organised  from  others,  both  externally 
and  internally.  At  least  I  know  that  I  have  not  constituted  myself, 
either  one  way  or  the  other." — (Holmes's  Lift  of  Mozart^  p.  318.) 

An  interesting  pendant  to  this  remarkable  self-analysis  is  supplied 
by  Mozart's  answer  to  the  question  asted  him  by  a  lad  of  twelve 

*  The  story  of  the  production  of  the  Overture  to  ''Don  Giovanni "  affords  so 
Admirable  an  illustration  of  the  above  description,  that,  though  often  told,  it  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  here :  —On  the  very  evening  before  the  first  performance  of 
this  Opera,  not  a  note  of  the  Overture  had  been  written  ;  and  Mozart  was  giving 
himself  up  to  social  enjoyment  at  the  house  of  Dussek,  for  whose  wife  (a  finished 
singer)  he  had  been  that  day  composing  a  highly  scientific  scena,  peculiarly  suited 
to  her  style.  About  midnight  he  retired  to  bis  apartment,  desiring  his  wife  to 
make  him  some  punch,  and  to  stay  with  him  to  keep  him  awake  while  he  wrote. 
She  accordingly  began  to  tell  him  fairy  tales  and  odd  stories,  which  made  him  laugh 
till  the  tears  came.  The  punch,  however,  occasioned  such  a  drowsiness,  that  ho 
coald  only  go  on  while  his  wife  was  talking  ;  as  soon  as  she  ceased,  he  dropped 
adeep.  The  efforts  which  he  made  to  keep  himself  awake,  the  continual  alternation 
of  sleep  and  watching,  so  fatigued  him,  that  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  take  some 
rest,  promising  to  awake  him  in  an  hour's  time ;  but  he  slept  so  profoundly,  that 
the  suffered  him  to  repose  for  two  hours.  At  fire  in  the  morning  she  awoke  him  ; 
and  by  seven  o* clock,  the  hour  at  which  he  had  appointed  the  music-oopiers  to 
come  to  him,  the  Overture  was  finished.  The  commencement  of  the  evening  per- 
formance was  delayed,  because  the  copiera  had  not  completed  their  work  ;  and  the 
parts  were  brought  into  the  orchestra  with  the  notes  still  covered  with  the  sand 
which  had  been  used  to  dry  up  the  ink. — Of  course  the  Overture  had  to  be  per- 
formed without  any  rehearsal ;  and  Mr.  Holmes  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  this 
icrvr  dt  force  was  intended  by  Mozart  as  a  compliment  to  the  Praguo  Orchestra. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Overture  must  have  previously  evolved  itself  in  all  its  rowr 
ffleteness  in  his  creative  imagination  ;  since  the  mere  writing  it  down  must  have 
engrossed  the  whole  of  the  time  within  which  it  was  committed  to  paper.  As  a 
mere  feat  of  Memory,  its  production  was  therefore  most  marvellous  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  transcendant  merits  of  the  work  itself,  which  none  but  a  Mozart  could  hafi 
produced. 
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Tears  old,  who  already  played  tlie  pianoforte  very  skilfully.  '*  Horf 
Kapellmeister,  I  should  very  much  like  to  compose  something.  How 
am  I  to  begin?"  **  Pho-pho,  "  eaid  Mozart,  "you  must  wait." 
"  You, "  said  the  boy,  **  composed  much  earlier. "  **  But,  "  replied 
Mozart,  '*  I  asked  nothing  about  it.  If  one  has  the  spirit  of  % 
0omposer,  (me  writeB  because  <yije  cannot  help  iV* — What  can  be  a  bettor 
description  of  the  exuberant  automatic  activity  of  his  Musical  faculty? 
When  he  was  "  in  the  vein  "  for  composition,  it  was  difficult  to  tear 
him  from  his  desk ;  and  when  he  was  in  the  mood  to  improvise  upon 
the  pianoforte,  either  alone  or  in  the  society  of  a  friend,  sitting  down 
to  the  instrument  in  the  eveuiug,  he  commonly  pursued  the  train  ol 
hid  musical  tlioughts  till  long  after  midnight. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  exuberance  of  his  own  creative  power, 
Mozart  constantly  discipliiicfl  it  by  the  most  sedulous  studj',  and  thut 
he  could,  without  being  chargeable  with  imitation,  assimilate  (so  to 
speuk)  into  his  own  Mumcul  constitution  all  that  he  found  suitable  in 
the  works  of  others  as  pabulum  for  his  geniu:?,  is  one  of  its  most  re« 
mark  able  features.  '*  It  is  a  very  great  error,*'  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
**  to  suppose  that  my  ait  has  become  so  exceedingly  easy  to  me.  I 
assure  you  there  is  scarcely  any  one  who  has  worked  at  the  study  of 
oompositi<m  as  I  have.  Tou  could  hardly  mention  any  famous 
composer,  whose  writings  I  have  not  diligently  and  repeatedly  studied 
throughout."  And,  in  this  self- education,  as  Mr.  Holmes  I'emarks, 
**  whatever  of  striking,  now,  or  beautiful  he  met  with  in  the  works 
of  others,  left  its  impression  on  him;  and  he  often  reproduced 
these  oifticts,  not  servilely,  but  mingling  his  own  nature  and  feeling 
with  them,  in  a  manner  not  loss  surpiising  than  delightful."  Thus 
no  musician  more  thoroughly  appreciated,  than  did  Mozart,  the 
surpassing  greatness,  in  his  own  particular  walk,  of  Handel. 
**  Handel,"  he  said,  ''understands  effects  better  than  any  of  us; 
when  he  chooses,  he  strikes  like  a  thunderbolt."  Mozart's  '*  addi- 
tional accompaniments"  to  the  *' Messiah"  show  how  thoroughly 
im]>rpgnated  ho  had  become  with  the  feeling  which  pervades  that 
immortal  work;  so  as  to  be  able  to  fill  up, — with  the  rich  colouring 
of  an  instrumentation,  and  with  the  telling  effects  of  harmonies, 
that  Handel  could  not  have  devised, — the  grand  outlines  traced  by 
the  Master's  hand,  in  such  a  manner  that  none  but  a  pedant 
oould  take  exception  to  difference   of  style.      Let  any   oompetent 
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listener  compare  the  effect  produced  on  his  own  Musical  sense  by 
that  wonderful  song,  '*The  people  that  walked  in  darkness/'  as 
accompanied  with  and  wUhotU  tke  wind-instrument  parts  added  by 
Mozart ;  and  he  must  acknowledge  how  admirably  they  carry  out  the 
*' groping"  sentiment  of  the  air  itself,  which  in  HandeFs  score  is 
merely  repeated  in  octaves  by  the  stringed  instruments.  It  would 
■eem  as  if  Mozart  had  made  this  air  (as  it  were)  a  part  of  himstlf  and 
that  these  accompaniments  then  evolved  themielves  in  what  was  to  hfm 
its  most  natural  form  of  complete  expression. 

Only  second  to  Mozart's  creative  genius,  was  his  executive  tkill; 
which  enabled  him  to  render  his  own  Musical  ideas,  and  to  express 
his  own  feelings,  on  the  pianoforte,  in  a  way  which,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  ablest  contemporaries,  it  would  be  impossible  even  now 
to  surpass.  The  testimony  of  Haydn,  in  particular,  who  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  the  parties  at  which  Mozart  was  wont  to  intro- 
duce his  new  compositions  to  his  friends,  and  who  constantly 
showed  the  most  cordial  appi-eciation  of  the  genius  of  one  whom 
less  disinterested  men  depreciated  as  a  dangerous  rival,  is  singularly 
emphatic.  "Mozart's  playing,'*  he  said,  "I  can  never  forget." 
Doubtless,  this  executive  skill  was  partly  due  to  the  early  and 
excellent  training  he  received  from  his  father  ;  and  was  partly  the 
result  of  the  animating  influence  of  the  genius  which  thus  found 
expression.  But  looking  to  the  fact  of  no  uufrcquent  occurrence 
in  every  department  of  invention,  that  genius  has  often  to  struggle 
for  its  expression,  and  looking  also  to  the  peculiar  mobility  of 
Moztxrt*8  physical  constitution,  which  showed  itself  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  his  was  a  case  in  which 
there  was  that  complete  harmony  bctweon  his  bodily  and  his 
mental  organisation,  which  enables  each  tc  minister  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  requirements  of  the  other. — If  the  self-discipline 
which  Mozart  so  admirably  exercised  in  the  culture  of  his  Musical 
gifts,  had  been  carried  into  his  Moral  nature,  so  as  to  restrain  the 
impulses  of  his  ardent  temperament  within  due  bounds,  and  to 
prevenl   bim  from  consuming  the  energy  of  his  fi-ail  b:>dy  in  th« 
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ptirBuit  of  exhausting  pleasures,  the  world  might  have  profited 
by  a  still  higlier  development  of  his  genius,  and  a  still  lai^ei 
bequest  of  treasures  of  pure  and  elevated  enjoyment. 

233.  It  may  be  well  to  contrast  with  theae  examples,  two  otheii 
drawn  frf>m  the  careers  of  men  by  whom  inferior  endowments  wer« 
lumed  to  their  best  account,  under  the  direction  of  a  steady  Will. 
Coleridge's  brother-in-law,  Southey,  was  as  honourably  dis* 
tinguished  by  his  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  strict  fidelity  to  his 
engagements  and  resolutions,  as  Coleridge  himself  was  lamentably 
notorious  for  the  reverse.  Although  few  of  Southey's  poems  may 
retain  a  lasting  celebrity,  yet  his  prose  writings  will  always  be 
inodels  of  excellence  in  composition ;  and  he  had  his  powers  under 
fruch  complete  command,  that  he  never  failed  (save  from  physiail 
incapacity)  to  perform  those  promises  which  are  too  often  made 
by  men  of  genius  *'  only  to  be  broken,"  and  never  shrank  finom 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  task  of  disagreeable  drudgery,  when  once  he 
liDd  undertaken  it  And  it  is  specially  worthy  of  note,  that  even 
\\>3k  poetic  faculty  seemed  to  be  so  far  under  his  command,  that  he 
cifti^d  fix  how  many  lines  he  should  write  per  day,  so  as  to  complete 
a  )»3m  of  a  given  length  within  a  specified  time.  Though  poetry 
of  the  higl^st  eminence  cannot  be  thus  '*  made  to  order,"  few  in 
Soutti;y*8  day  could  have  produced  what  would  have  equalled  his, 
either  in  opulence  of  imagination,  or  in  splendour  and  appropriate- 
ness of  diction.  ''  His  mind,"  it  has  been  said,  ''  although 
a  teeming,  was  not  an  inventive  or  creative  one.  It  returned 
manifold  the  seed  deposited  in  it,  but  communicated  to  it  com- 
paratively little  of  any  new  nature  or  quality.**  What  his  poetty 
wanted,  was  the  true  vitality  of  the  mens  divlnior ;  and  this  it  was 
tjt  in  Southey's  nature  to  impart. 

231.  The  contrast  between  Haydn  and  Mozart,  as  regards  both 
their  artistic  genius  and  their  personal  character,  is  scarcely  less 
striking.  Haydn's  musical  ability,  like  Mozart's,  manifest  3d  itself 
iu  childhood  j  but  it  received  a  fur  less  complete  tmining.     Deiug 
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early  thrown,  however,  in  a  great  degree  upou  bis  own  reaouixse^ 
he  displayed  that  steadiness  of  purpose  which  mainly  contributed 
to  his  subsequent  distinction,  in  acquiring  from  books,  and  from 
■uoh  chance  instruction  as  he  could  obtain,  the  theoretical  know- 
ledge which  he  felt  that  he  needed  for  succeeding  as  a  Composer. 
By  giving  a  few  lessons  in  music^  and  occasionally  performing  in 
the  oichesti*a,  he  managed  to  supply  himself  with  what,  frugally 
husbanded,  served  to  provide  him  with  absolute  neoe^ssaries,  and 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  a  decent  appearance ;  and  having  thus 
gradually  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  able  Musician,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  (before  attaining  which  Mozart  had  produced  some  of 
his  master- pieces),  he  was  appointed  Maestro  di  Capella  to  Prince 
li^terhazy,  in  whose  service  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life  of  seventy-seven  years. 

a  Comfortably  settled  in  the  palace  of  Eisenstadt,  in  Hungary, 
enjoying  in  moderation  his  favourite  diversions  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  relieved  from  care  for  the  future,  Haydn  there  composed  the  long 
series  of  works  in  various  styles  which  he  produced  before  his  visit  to 
London  at  nearly  sixty  years  of  age ;  which  visit  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  his  bringing  out  his  **  Twelve  Grand  Symphonies,"  and 
indirectly  (by  the  impression  which  his  heariug  of  HandeFs  music 
made  upon  him)  prompted  the  composition  of  the  **  Creation,"  which 
he  produced  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  During  the  whole  period  of  his 
residence  with  Prince  Esterhazy,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  edu* 
eating  himself,  under  peculiar  advantages,  for  those  great  works  of 
his  advanced  life,  on  which  his  reputation  now  chiefly  rests.  He  had 
a  full  and  choice  band  living  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  at  his 
command  every  hour  in  the  day ;  he  had  only  to  order,  and  they  were 
ready  to  try  the  effect  of  any  piece,  or  even  of  any  passage,  which, 
quietly  seated  in  his  study,  he  might  commit  to  paper.  Thus  at 
leisure  he  heard,  corrected,  and  refined  whatever  he  conceived ;  and 
never  sent  forth  his  compositions,  until  they  were  in  a  state  to  fear- 
lessly challenge  criticism. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  Haydu^s  iL\feriority  to  Mozart  in 
tnatwe  power;  but  the  steadiness  of  his  application  to  his  art, 
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and  the  advantage  he  possessed  in  heing  constantly  able  to  test  his 
productions  by  actual  trial,  enabled  hira  ultimately  to  attain  a 
place  among  the  6rst  of  modem  Musicians,  which  Mozart  had 
rem*.)  .ed  at  a  bound.  He  did  not  possess  enough  of  the  emotional 
ter  iperameiit  to  succeed  hi  dramatic  composition  ;  and  liis  Operaa 
ha  ye  been  long  forgotten.  But  his  forte  lay  in  the  development  of 
musical  ideas,  aud  in  the  construction  of  elaborate  Orchestral 
combinations;  so  that  he  is  commonly  regarded  ns  'Hhe  &ther 
of  modem  orchestral  music."  As  already  pointed  out  (§  206), 
however,  Mozart  is  fully  entitled  to  share  in  this  distinction; 
his  marvellous  intuition  having  directly  led  him  to  anticipate 
many  of  those  effects,  which  Haydn  was  engaged  in  elabor- 
ating by  successive  steps.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing 
the  different  temperaments  of  these  two  illustiious  contem- 
poraries, that  while  Mozart's  musical  ideas  were  almost  always 
in  free  flow  (§  400) — their  character  changing  with  the  mood  in 
which  he  happened  to  be — those  of  Haydn  seemed  only  to  come 
when  he  set  himself  to  compose,  which  he  usually  did  at  a 
fixed  hour  every  day,  ,  in  this  respect  strongly  resembling 
Southey. 

b.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  when  he  sat  down  to  compose,  he  always 
dressed  himself  with  the  utmost  care,  had  his  hair  nicely  powdered, 
and  put  on  his  best  suit.  Frederick  II.  had  given  him  a  diamond 
ring ;  and  Haydn  declared  that,  if  he  happened  to  begin  without  it, 
he  could  not  summon  a  single  idea.  He  could  write  only  on  the 
finest  paper ;  and  was  as  particular  in  foiming  his  notes,  as  if  he  had 
been  engmving  them  on  copper-plate.  After  all  these  minute  pre- 
parations, he  began  by  choosing  the  theme  of  his  subject,  aud  fixing 
into  what  keys  he  wished  to  modulate  it ;  and  he  varied,  as  it  were, 
the  action  of  his  subject,  by  imagining  to  himself  the  incidents  of  some 
little  adventure  or  romance. — Haydn  had  strong  religious  feeling; 
and  when,  in  composing,  he  found  his  imagination  at  fault,  or  was 
stopped  by  some  difficulty  which  appeared  insurmountable,  he  roes 
from  the  pianoforte  and  began  to  run  over  his  rosary,  and  was  ao« 
sustomed  to  say  that  he  never  found  this  method  faiL 
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Tliis  last  fact  is  a  "  pregnant  instance*'  of  the  principle  of  aotion 
wiuch  we  sliall  hereafter  have  to  consider  (Chap.  XIII.);— that, 
namely,  of  the  working  of  a  mechanism  beneath  the  cofucioiunen^ 
which,  V  heu  once  set  going,  runs  on  of  itself ;  and  which  is  more 
likely  tc  evclve  the  desiderated  result,  when  the  c(msct<nu  activ'tj 
vf  the  mind  is  exerted  in  a  direction  aliojetlysr  different. 
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235.  Althuugli  it  has  been  usual  to  designate  by  the  term  volun* 
tary  all  those  muscular  movements  which  take-place  as  the  result  of 
mental  operations,  save  ^hen  they  are  the  expi'ession  of  emotional 
gtateSy  yet  a  careful  analysis  of  the  sources  from  which  many  of 
even  our  ordinary  actions  proceed,  will  show  that  the  Will  has  no 
direct  participation  in  producing  them  ;  and  that  they  are,  psycho- 
logicsiUy  spe?iking,  the  direct  manifestations  of  Ideational  states 
excited  to  a  certiiin  measure  of  intensity,  or,  in  physiological 
language,  reflex  actions  of  tJie  Cerebrum.  This  mode  of  openi- 
tion  has  been  already  shown  (§§  94 — 111)  not  only  to  be  fully 
conformable  to  the  general  plan  of  the  activity  of  the  Nervous 
■ysteni,  but  even  to  complete  or  fill-up  a  part  of  it  which  would 
otherwise  be  left  void ;  and  we  shall  find  that  it  takes  account 
of  a  great  number  of  phenomena  which  had  not  previously  been 
included  under  any  genenil  category,  and  which,  wheit  thus  com- 
bined and  generalized,  foinn  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable 
group,  well  deserving  of  attentive  study. —  It  is,  of  course,  when 
the  Intellect  is  in  a  state  of  exalted  (though  it  may  be  aberrant) 
activity,  but  when  the  directing  power  of  tlio  Will  is  suspended  or 
weakened,  that  we  should  expect  to  see  the  most  remarkable 
manifestations  of  this  "  reflex"  pi)wer  of  the  Cerebrum  ;  and  such 
is  the  condition  of  the  Somnambulist  who  acts  his  dreams  ($  492), 
and  of  the  Biologized  subject  who   acts  his  reverie  (§  4j1).      In 
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each  case,  the  mind  is  ''  possessed  "  by  a  successiim  of  Ideas,  which 
may  either  be  spontaneously  evolved  by  its  own  operations^  or  msiy 
be  directly  suggested  through  the  senses,  or  may  be  the  products 
of  associative  action  called  forth  by  the  promptings  which  it 
receives  from  without  In  whatever  mode  the  Ideas  hive  been 
generated,  it  is  ^he  essential  characteristic  of  these  states,  that 
the  mind  is  entirely  ^ven-up  to  whatever  may  happen  to  be  before 
it  at  the  time  :  which  consequently  exerts  an  uncontrolled  directing 
power  over  the  actions,  there  being  no  antagonistic  agency  to  keep 
it  in  check. 

236.  We  may  range  under  the  same  category  all  those  actions 
performed  by  us  in  our  ordinary  course  of  life,  which  are  rather  the 
automatic  expressions  of  the  ideas  that  may  be  dominant  in  our 
minds  at  the  time,  than  prompted  by  distinct  volitional  efforts 
(§  ^28).  Of  this  kind,  the  act  of  expressing  the  thoughts  in 
Language,  whether  by  speech  or  by  writing,  may  be  considered  as 
a  good  example  :  for  the  attention  may  be  so  completely  giveu-up 
to  the  choice  of  words  and  to  the  composition  of  the  sentences,  that 
the  movements  by  which  the  words  and  sentences  already  conceived 
are  uttered  by  the  voice  or  traced  on  paper,  no  more  partake  of  the 
truly  Volitional  character,  than  do  those  of  our  limbs  when  we 
walk  through  the  streets  in  a  state  of  abstraction  (§  16).  And  it 
is  a  curious  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Ideas,  rather  than  of  the 
agency  of  the  Will,  in  producing  them,  that,  as  our  conceptions  are 
a  little  in  advance  of  our  speech  or  writing,  it  occasionally  happens 
that  we  mis-pronounce  or  mis-spell  a  word,  by  introducing  into  it 
a  letter  or  syllable  of  some  other  whose  turn  is  shortly  to  come  ;  or, 
it  may  be,  the  whole  of  the  anticipated  word  is  substituted  for  the 
one  which  ought  to  have  been  expressed.  Now  it  is  obvious  thiit 
there  could  be  neither  any  consciouslj'-formed  intention  of  break- 
ing the  regular  sequence,  nor  any  volitional  effort  to  do  so ;  and 
the  result  is  evidently  the  automatic  expression  of  the  Idea  repre- 
sented by  the  anticipated  word,  which  interferes  with  the  working 
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out  of  that  which  we  have  previously  given  it  in  charge  to  oui 
automaton  to  execute.--  An  interesting  example  of  this  familiar 
phenomenon  (which,  like  many  other  mental  phenomena^  has  not 
attracted  the  notice  it  merits,  simply  because  it  u  so  familiar)  is  given 
us  by  the  amanuensis  to  whom  Sir  Walter  Scctt  dictated  his  ^  life 
of  Napoleon  Buouapai'te  "  : — 

a.  "  His  thoughts  flowed  easily  and  felicitously,  without  any 
difficulty  to  lay  hold  of  them  or  to  find  appropriate  language ;  which 
was  evident  by  the  absence  of  all  solicitude  {jniteria  coyUdndi)  from  his 
oounteuance.  He  sat  in  his  chair,  from  which  he  rose  now  and  then, 
took  a  volume  from  the  book-case,  consulted  it,  and  restored  it  to  the 
shelf, — all  without  intermission  in  the  current  of  ideas,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  delivered  with  no  less  readiness  than  if  his  mind  had 
been  wholly  occupied  with  the  words  he  was  uttering.  It  soon  became 
apparent  to  me,  however,  that  he  was  carrying  on  two  distinct  trains 
of  thought,  one  of  which  was  already  arranged,  and  in  the  act  of 
being  spoken,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  in  advance,  consideiing 
what  was  afterwards  to  be  said.  This  I  discovered  by  Yob  sometimes 
introducing  a  word  which  was  wholly  out  of  place — entertained  in- 
stead of  denied,  for  example, — but  which  I  presently  found  to  belong 
to  the  next  sentence,  perhaps,  four  or  five  lines  further  on,  which  he 
had  been  preparing  at  the  very  moment  that  he  gave  me  the  words 
of  the  one  that  preceded  it." — {Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Chap. 
Ixxiii.) 

237.  It  is  the  dominant  Idea,  then,  which  really  determines  these 
movements,  the  Will  simply  permitting  them ;  and  the  more  com- 
pletely the  volitional  power  is  directed  to  other  objects,  the  more 
completely  automatic  are  the  actions  of  this  class.  They  may, 
indeed,  come  to  be  performed  even  without  the  consciousness,  or 
at  least  without  the  remembered  consciousness,  of  the  agent;  aa 
we  see  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  the  habit  of  ^'thinking 
alcnid,"  and  who  are  subsequently  quite  surprised  on  learning  what 
they  have  uttered.  The  one-sided  conversation  of  some  persone, 
who  are  fiir  more  attentive  to  their  own  trains  of  thought,  than 
they  are  to  what    may  be   expressed   by   others,  and    who    are 
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allowed  to  proceed  with  little  or  no  interruption,  is  often  a  sort 
of  "  thinking  aloud."—  This  was  pre-eminently  tlie  habit  of  Cole- 
ndge,  whose  whole  life  was  little  else  than  a  waking  dream,  and 
whose  usual  talk  has  been  shown  to  have  been  the  outpouring  o( 
his  *•  dominant  ideas.'*  (See  §  231.) — The  following  case,  recently 
oommunicated  to  the  Writer,  shows  how  strongly  the  mode  of 
escpression  of  our  ideas  is  influenced  by  habit ;  and  how,  after 
the  chain  would  seem  to  have  been  completely  broken,  it  may 
oome  to  renew  itself  when  the  circumstances  recur  under  whieb 
it  had  been  formed  :— 

h.  A  Military  Officer,  who  had  seen  much  hard  service  at  a  time  when 
a  command  was  scarcely  ever  given  without  the  accompaniment  of 
an  oath,  and  who  had  thus  acquired  the  habit  of  continual  swearing, 
determined,  on  retiring  into  private  life,  to  do  his  best  to  forego  this 
practice;  and  by  keeping  a  constant  check  upon  himself,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  friendly  monitions  of  others,  he  entirely  succeeded.  After  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  however,  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  perform 
some  Military  duty  ;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  it,  he  used  much  of  the 
bad  language  to  which  he  had  formerly  accustomed  himself.  A  friend 
who  happened  to  notice  this,  having  afterwards  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  should  have  relapsed  into  his  old  habit  of  swearing,  the  Officer 
assured  him  (and  he  was  a  man  whose  word  could  be  implicitly 
relied  on)  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  in  the  least  degree  conscious  of 
uttering  an  oath,  and  that  he  had  not  the  sliyhteat  recollection  of  having 
done  90, 

238.  Much  attention  has  recently  been  given  to  a  set  of  Involun 
tiry  movements,  which,  however  diverse  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  occur,  all  have  their  source  in  one  and  the  same  ment^il 
condition, — that  of  expectant  attention  : — the  whole  Mind  boiug 
''possessed"  with  the  idea  that  a  certain  action  will  take  placti^ 
and  being  eagerly  directed  (gcnenilly  with  more  or  less  of  emo 
tional  excitement)  towards  the  indications  of  its  occurrence. 
This  is  a  very  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  and  one  on  which 
ailequate  scrutiny  has  scarcely  yet  been  bestowed  ;  the  phcnomenf 
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which  are  referable  to  the  principle  of  action  here  enunciated, 
having  been  very  commonly  explained  by  the  agency  of  some  other 
hypothetical  Force. — Thus,  if  a  button  or  ring  be  suspended  from 
the  end  of  the  finger  or  thumb,  in  such  a  position  that,  when 
slightly  oscillating,  it  shall  strike  against  a  glass  tumbler,  it  haa 
been  affirmed  by  many  who  have  made  the  experiment^  that  th« 
button  continues  to  swing  with  great  regularity,  striking  the  glass 
at  tolerably-regular  intervals,  until  it  has  sounded  the  hour  of  the 
daj,  after  which  it  ceases  for  a  time  to  swing  far  enough  to  make 
another  stroke.  This  certainly  does  como  to  pass,  in  many  in- 
stances,  without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  performer  ;  who 
may  be  really  doing  all  in  his  power  to  keep  his  hand  perfectly 
stationary.  Now  it  is  impossible,  by  any  voluntary  effort,  to  keep 
the  hand  absolutely  still,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  position 
required  ;  an  in  voluntary  tremulousness  is  always  observable  in 
the  suspended  body ;  and  if  the  attention  be  fixed  upon  the  part, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  vibrations  will  take  a  determinate 
direction,  they  are  very  likely  to  do  so.* — Their  persistence  in  this 
direction,  however,  only  takes  place  90  long  as  they  are  guided  by  the 
visual  sensations;  a  fact  which  at  once  points  to  the  real  spring  of 
their  peiformance.  When  the  performer  is  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  hour  will  be  thus  indicated,  the  result  is  very* 
likely  to  happen  ;  and  when  it  has  once  occurred,  his  confidence  is 
sufficiently  established  to  make  its  recurrence  a  matter  of  tolerable 
certainty.  On  the  o'ther  hand,  the  experiment  seldom  succeeds 
with  sceptical  subjects;  the  "expectant  idea*'  not  having  in  them 
the  requisite  potency.  That  it  is  through  the  Mind  that  these 
m<'Vements  are  regulated,  however  involuntai'ily,  appears  evident 
from  these  two  considerations : — first,  that  if  the   performer  be 

*  TLis  waa  long  since  pointed  oat  by  M.  Ohevreul,  who  investigated  the  subject 
in  a  truly  philosophic  spirit.  See  his  letter  to  M.  Ampere,  in  the  '' Revue  dea 
Deax-Mondea,"  Mai  1833;  and  his  more  recent  treatise  "De  la  Baguett* 
DiTiotttoura^  da  Pendule  dit  Bxplorateor,  et  des  Tables  Tournantes/'  Paris,  1851 
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entirely  ignorant  of  the  hoar,  the  strokes  on  the  glass  do  not 
indicate  its  number,  except  by  a  casual  coincidence  ; — and  second, 
that  the  division  of  the  entire  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  into 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  very  nomenclature  of  these  hours, 
being  entirely  arbitrary  and  conyentional,  no  other  mM^ta 
opercmdi  can  be  imagined.  For  example,  the  button  which 
6triii3s  eleven  at  night  in  London,  should  strike  ivfenty-tlwee  m 
Italy,  where  (as  in  the  astronomer's  Observatory)  the  cycle  ol 
hours  is  continued  through  the  whole  twenty-four ;  and  if  an  Act 
of  Parliament  were  to  intrcduce  the  Italian  horary  arrangement 
into  this  country,  all  the  swinging  buttons  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions  would  have  to  add  twelve  to  their  number  of  post- 
meridiem  strokes ;  all  which  would  doubtless  come  to  pass,  if  the 
experimenters'  expectcUion  of  the  result  were  sufficiently  strong. 
These  phenomena,  in  which  no  hypothetical  "odylic"  or  other 
''occult"  agency  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  opemte,  are  here 
alluded-to  only  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  those  next  to  be 
described,  which  haye  been  imagined  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
new  Force  in  Nature. 

239.  If  ''  a  fragment  of  anything,  of  any  shape,"  be  suspended 
from  the  end  of  the  fore-finger  or  thumb,  and  the  Attention  be 
intently  fixed  upon  it,  regular  oscillations  will  be  frequently  seen 
to  take  place  in  it ;  and  if  changes  of  various  kinds  be  made  in  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment,  corresponding  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movements  will  veiy  commonly  follow. 

a.  The  public  mind  was  directed  to  these  facts,  about  the  year 
1850,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo;  who,  having  brought  himself  to  accept 
Baron  Eeichenbach'a  "Odyle**  as  a  **new  force  in  Naturo,** 
accepted  these  oscillatious  as  a  manifestation  of  it,  and  gave  to  this 
suspended  body  the  designation  of  **  odometer."  After  varying  hi» 
experiments  in  a  groat  variety  of  modes.  Dr.  Ma3'o  cume  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  oscillations  were 
capable  of  being  altei*ed,  either  by  a  change  in  tbe  nature  of  the 
Bubstauoes  placed  beneath  the  odometer,  or  by  the    contact  of  tht 
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hand  of  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  even  of  the  experimenter's 
other  hand,  with  that  from  which  the  odometer  was  suspended,  or 
by  yarions  other  changes  of  the  like  nature.  And  he  gradually 
reduced  his  results  to  a  series  of  defiiiito  Laws,  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  imagined  them  to  be  as  amenable,  as  are  the  motions  of 
the  heayenly  bodies  to  the  law  of  Gravitation. — {Tlw  TrutJis  ecu* 
iaineii  in  Popular  Superstitions,  3rd  edition,  1851,  Letter  xil.) 

ft.  Other  observers,  however,  who  were  induced  by  Dr.  li£ayo*8 
earlier  experiments  to  take-up  the  subject,  and  who  worked  it  out 
with  like  perseverance  and  good  faith,  framed  a  very  different  code ; 
Bo  that  it  at  once  became  appai-ent  to  those  who  knew  the  influence 
which  **  expectant  attention ''  exerts  in  determining  involuntary 
muscular  movements,  that  this  was  only  another  case  of  the  same 
kind ,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  change  of  direction  in  each  case  lay 
in  the  Idea  that  some  such  change  would  result  from  a  certain 
variation  in  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  Hence  the  general 
conclusions  which  each  experimenter  works  out  for  himself,  so  far 
from  being  eutitled  to  rank  as  **  laws  of  Odylic  force,"  are  merely 
expressions  of  what  has  been  passing  (though  perhaps  almost 
unconsciously  to  himself)  in  his  ovm  mind, — The  truth  of  this 
rationale  was  proved  by  the  results  of  a  few  very  simple  variations 
in  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  When  it  was  tried  upon  new 
subjects,  who  were  entirely  devoid  of  any  expectant  idea  of  their 
own,  and  who  received  no  intimation,  by  word,  sign,  or  look,  of 
what  was  anticipated  by  others,  the  results  were  found  to  have 
no  uniformity  whatever.  And  even  those  who  had  previously  been 
most  successful  in  this  line  of  performance,  fotind  all  their  success 
vanish,  from  the  moment  thcU  they  withdrew  their  eyes  from  the  oscil- 
lating body,  its  movements  thenceforth  presenting  no  regularity 
whatever. — Thus  it  became  obvious  that  the  definite  direction  which 
the  oscillations  previously  possessed,  was  due,  not  to  any  Magnetic^ 
Electric,  or  0«lylic  force  of  which  the  operator  was  the  medium,  but 
to  the  influence  directly  exercised  by  his  Ideas  over  his  musclee« 
luder  the  guidance  of  his  visual  sense. 

240.  Now  this  will  occur,  notwithstanding  the  strong  Volitional 
determination  of  the  experimenter  to  maintain  acomplete  immobility 
in  the  suspending  finger.      And  it  is  very  easily  proved  that. 
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in  tho  preceaing  case,  the  movements  are  guided  by  his  Visual 
Bciisaticus,  and  that  the  impulse  to  them  is  entirely  derived  from 
his  expsctation  of  a  given  result.  For  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the 
cliange  which  is  made  in  tho  conditions  of  the  ei^perimenty  and 
&hould  expect  or  giiess  someihiwj  difftient  frcm  Hiat  which  really 
txist^,  the  movement  will  be  in  accordance  with  his  Idea,  net  irith 
(he  reality  : — 

a.  Rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  tho  British  public  was  amusing  itself  with  swinging 
buttons  and  rings  from  its  finger-ends,  the  attention  of  Scientific 
men  was  invited  by  Mr.  Butter  of  Brighton  to  the  fact,  that  a  very 
defmite  seiies  of  movements  of  a  like  kind  was  exhibited  by  a  ball 
suspended  from  a  metallic  frame  which  was  itself  considered  a  fixture^ 
when  the  finger  was  kept  for  a  short  time  in  contact  with  it ;  and 
that  these  movements  varied  in  direction  and  intensity,  according  as 
the  operator  touched  other  individuals  with  his  disengaged  hand, 
laid  hold  with  it  of  bodies  of  various  kinds,  or  altered  his  condition 
in  vaiious  other  modes.  These  experiments  appeared  to  many 
poisons  of  great  general  intelligence,  to  indicate  some  new  and 
mysterious  a<:^ency  not  hitherto  recognised  in  our  philosophy;  for 
even  among  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  attribute  the  oscillations 
of  a  button  suspended  from  the  finger,  to  the  involuntary  move- 
ments of  the  hand  itself,  some  were  slow  to  believe  that  the  simple 
contact  of  the  finger  with  a  frame  of  solid  metal  could  produce 
the  like  vibrations  through  such  a  medium.  Yet  there  were  certain 
troublesome  sceptics,  who  persisted  iu  asserting  that  this  was  but 
pro  another  case  of  '*  expectant  attention ;  "  and  such  it  was  soon 
proved  to  be. 

fc.  The  mode  in  which  the  denouement  took  place,  however,  was  not 
a  little  curious.  Among  Mr.  Butter^s  disciples  was  a  Honioeopathio 
Phyhicinn  at  Brighton,  Dr.  H.  Madden ;  who  conceived  the  notable 
idea  of  testing  the  vahie  of  the  indications  of  the  Magnetometer  (as 
it  was  called),  by  questioning  it  as  to  the  characters  of  his  remedies, 
in  regard  to  which  he  was  of  course  himself*  possessed**  with  certain 
foi'ogone  conclusions.  Globules  in  hand,  therefore,  he  cousulted  its 
oscillations,  and  found  that  they  con*esponded  exactly  with  his  idea 
«f  what  they  ought  to  be ;  a  medicine  of  one  class  producing  longi' 
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iMdinaZ  moTements,  whioh  were  at  onoe  exchanged  for  iramverM 
when  a  medicine  of  opposite  yirtues  was  substituted  for  it.  In  this 
way  Dr.  Madden  was  systematically  going  through  the  whole 
Homoeopathic  Pharmacopoeia;  when  circumstances  led  him  to  iuvosti* 
gate  the  subject  de  novo,  with  a  precaution  which  had  neyer  occurred 
tc  him  as  requisite  in  the  first  instance,  but  of  which  the  importance 
10  obvious  to  every  one  who  holds  the  real  clue  to  the  mystery  ;*^ 
namely,  that  he  should  not  know  what  were  the  substances  on  which 
he  was  experimenting,  the  globules  being  placed  in  his  hand  by 
another  party,  who  should  give  him  ao  indication  whatever  of  their 
nature.  From  the  moment  that  he  began  to  work  upon  this  plan» 
the  whole  aspect  of  affau'S  was  altered.  The  resuHa  ceased  altogether 
to  present  any  constancy.  Oscillations  at  one  time  transverse,  at 
other  times  longitudinal,  were  produced  by  the  very  same  globules ; 
whilst  remedies  of  the  most  opposite  kinds  frequently  gave  no  sign 
of  difference.  And  thus,  in  a  very  short  time.  Dr.  Madden  was  led 
to  the  conviction,  which  he  avowed  with  a  candour  that  was  very 
creditable  to  him,  that  the  whole  system  which  he  hud  built-up  had 
no  better  foundation  than  his  oiua  anticipation  of  what  the  results 
should  be, — {Lancet,  Nov.  15,  1851.) 

241.  This  case — vhich  seems  so  easily  disposed  of  by  the  phniae 
"all  humbug,"  or  "all  imagination,** — is,  in  truth,  neither  the  one 
aor  the  other ;  but  a  siugularly  complete  and  satisfactory  example  of 
the  general  principle,  that,  in  certain  individuals,  and  in  a  certain 
Bt<ate  of  mental  concentration,  the  expectation  of  a  result  ii 
Bufficieut  to  determine, — without  any  Toluntary  effort,  and  even  in 
opposition  to  the  Will  (for  this  may  be  honestly  exerted  in  the 
attempt  to  keep  the  hand  perfectly  unmoved), — the  Muscular 
movements  by  which  it  is  produced.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  tlie 
nnoonscious  rhythmical  motion  of  the  hand  constituted  the  ivm 
eausa  of  the  vibrations  of  the  ma<^netometer :  a  fact  which  will  not 
suii>ri»e  any  one  who  knows  hdw  difficult  it  is  to  prevent  the 
Irsmors  of  a  Telescope  or  a  Microscone,  by  the  most  careful  con- 
striictiun  of  its  supporting  frame- worK  ;  or  who  beai*R  iu  mind  that 
the  form  of  the  great  speculum  of  Lord  Kosse's  telescope,  weighing 
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five  tons,  having  a  thickness  of  eight  inches,  and  composed  of  the 
hardest  known  combination  of  metals,  is  perceptibly  altered  (na  is 
demonstrated  by  the  immediate  impairment  of  the  distinctness  of 
its  reflection)  by  a  moderate  pressure  of  the  hand  agamst  its  back. 
Moreover,  as  Dr.  Madden  justly  remarked,  the  arrangement  cf 
Mr.  Rutter  8  apparatus  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the  greatest 
Bensible  effect  being  produced  by  the  smallest  ^amount  of  imparted 
motion ;  and  every  modification  of  it  which  increased  its  immo- 
bility, decreased  in  the  same  proportion  its  apparent  sensibility  to 
the  so-called  "magnetic  currents."  It  was  further  ascertained 
that  no  definite  vibrations  took  place,  unless  the  pendulum  was 
watched ;  showing  that,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  guidance  of 
the  visual  sense  was  required  to  determine  their  direction.  It  is 
a  curious  example,  however,  of  the  hold  which  the  belief  in  the 
"occult"  has  upon  the  Imagination,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
complete  proof  thus  given  of  the  dependence  of  these  vibrations 
upon  the  unconscious  movements  of  the  operator  himself,  the 
vague  hypothesis  of  "human  electricit}'^ "  long  continued  to  be 
entertained  by  Mr.  Rutter  and  his  disciples ;  just  as  the  Spiri- 
tualists of  the  present  day  will  not  accept  Faraday's  demonstration 
(§  245)  that  tables  are  really  "turned"  and  "tilted"  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hands  placed  on  them, — ^refusing  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  test  of  Physical  experiment^  because  (as  they  say) 
it  cannot  negative  tlieir  own  conviction  that  they  are  exerting  no 
pressure  whatever. 

242 .  It  is  clearly  on  the  very  same  Physiological  principle,  that 
we  are  to  explain  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  the  "  Divining 
rod  ; "  which  have  been  accepted  as  true,  or  rejected  as  altogether 
fabulous,  according  to  the  previous  habits  of  thought  of  those 
ivho  have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject — That  the  end  of  a 
hazel-fork,  whose  limbs  ai'e  grasped  firmly  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
whose  good  faith  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  frequently  points 
upwards  or  downwards  without  any  intentional  direction  on  his  own 
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part,  and  often  thus  rooyes  when  there  is  mtM  or  vmier  beneath 
the  sui'face  of  the  ground  at  or  near  the  spot,  is  a  fact  which 
is  Youched-for  bj  such  testimony  that  we  have  scarcely  a  right  to 
reject  it ;  and  when  we  come  to  examine  into  the  conditions  of  the 
Docurrence,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  euch  as  justify  us  in 
attributing  it  to  a  state  of  expectant  attention,  which  (as  we  have 
seen)  is  fully  competent  tc  induce  muscular  movement  For,  in 
the  first  place,  as  not  above  one  individual  in  forty,  even  in  the 
localities  where  the  virtues  of  the  divining-rod  are  still  held 
as  an  article  of  faith,  is  found  to  succeed  in  the  performance  of 
this  experiment,  it  is  obvious  that  the  agency  which  produces  the 
deflection — whatever  be  its  nature — must  operate  by  affect iiig  the 
holder  of  the  rod,  and  not  by  attracting  or  repelling  the  rod  itself. 
And  when  experiments  are  cnrefally  made  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  ot  this  agency,  they  are  found  to  indicate  most 
clearly  that  the  state  of  exj^ectant  attention,  induced  by  the 
anticipation  of  certain  results,  is  fully  competent  to  produce  them. 
For  the  mere  act  of  holding  the  rod  for  some  time  in  the  required 
position,  and  of  attending  to  its  indications,  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  tendency  to  spasmodic  contraction  in  the  gitisping  muscles, 
notwithstanding  a  strong  effort  of  the  Will  to  the  contrary ;  and 
when,  by  such  contractions,  tlie  limbs  of  the  fork  are  made  to 
approximate-to  wards  or  to  separate-from  each  other,  the  point  of 
the  fork  will  be  caused  to  move  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
according  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  held.  If,  when  the  muscles 
havo  this  tendency  to  contract,  occjisioned  by  their  continued 
restraint  in  one  position,  the  mind  be  possessed  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  a  certain  movement  will  ensue,  that  movement  will 
actually  take-place,  even  though  a  strong  effort  may  be.  made  by 
the  Will  to  prevent  any  change  in  the  condition  of  tbemuscles. 
And  a  sufficient  ground  for  such  expectation  exists,  on  the  part  of 
thune  who  are  ''  possessed ''  by  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  powers  of  the 
divining-rod.  in  the  l>elief,  or  even  in  the  surmise,  that  water  or 
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metal  mcty  lie  beneath  particular  points  of  the  surface  over  whidi 
they  pass. 

a.  Thus  Dr.  H.  Mayo,  notwithstanding  his  belief  in  the  existence  of 
aii  **  OJ-force^*  governing  the  moyemente  of  the  divining-rod,  admitted 
that  he  found  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  that  when  hit 
*•  diviner"  knew  which  way  he  expected  the  fork  to  move,  it 
invariably  answered  his  expectations ;  but  when  he  had  the  man 
blindfolded,  the  results  were  uncertain  and  contradictory.  Hence  he 
became  certain  that  several  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  divining- 
rod  moves,  set  it  in  motion,  and  direct  its  motion  (however  unin- 
tentionally and  unconsciously)  by  the  pressure  of  their  nngers,  and  by 
carrying  their  hands  near*to  or  apart-from  each  other.— {p^  eUs^ 
Letter  i.) 

6.  The  following  statement  of  the  results  obtained  by  a  very  intolli- 
gent  friend  of  the  Writer,  who  took  up  the  inquiry  some  years  ago, 
with  a  strong  prepossession  (derived  from  the  assurances  of  men  of 
high  scientific  note)  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  the  supposed  influence, 
but  yet  with  a  desire  to  investigate  the  whole  matter  carefully  ivnd 
philosophically  for  himself,  will  serve  as  a  complete  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  enunciated  above: — Having  duly  provided  himself  with  a 
hazel-fork,  he  set  out  upon  a  survey  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
he  happened  to  be  staying  on  a  visit;  this  district  was  one  known  to  be 
traversed  by  Mineral  Veins,  with  the  direction  of  some  of  which  he 
was  acquainted.  With  his  "  divining-rod*'  in  his  hand,  and  with 
his  attention  closely  fixed  upon  his  instrument  of  research,  he  walked 
forth  upon  his  experimental  tour ;  and  it  was  not  long  before,  to  his 
great  satisfaction,  he  observed  the  point  of  the  fork  to  be  in  motion,  at 
the  very  spot  where  he  knew  that  he  was  crossing  a  metallic  lode.  For 
many  less  cautious  investigators,  this  would  have  been  enough  ;  but 
it  served  only  to  satisfy  this  gentleman  that  he  was  a  favourable 
subject  for  the  trial,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  further  inquiry.  Pni- 
ceeding  in  his  walk,  and  still  holding  his  fork  teeandum  artem^  he 
frequently  noticed  its  point  in  motion,  and  made  a  record  of  the 
localities  in  which  this  occurred.  He  repeated  these  trials  on  several 
consecutive  days,  until  he  had  pretty  thoroughly  examined  the 
neighbourhood,  going  over  some  parts  of  it  several  times.  When  he 
oame  to  compare  and  analyse  the  results,  he  found  that  there  was  bj 
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no  means  a  satisfactory  accordance  amongst  them ;  for  there  were 
many  spots  over  which  the  rod  had  moved  on  one  occasion,  at  which 
it  had  been  obstinately  stationary  on  others,  and  vic&  versd  ;  so  that 
the  constancy  of  a  phyf*ical  agency  seemed  altogether  wanting. 
Further,  he  found  that  whilst  some  of  the  spots  over  which  the  rod 
liad  moved,  were  those  hnmim  to  be  traversed  by  Minei'al  Veins,  there 
irere  maiiy  others  in  which  its  indications  had  been  no  less  positive, 
bat  in  w{ii:h  those  familiar  with  the  Mining  Geology  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  well  assured  that  no  veins  existed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rod  had  remained  motionless  at  many  points  where  it  owjht 
to  have  moved,  if  its  direction  had  been  affected  by  any  kind  of 
terrestial  emanation. — These  facts  led  the  experimenter  to  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  cause  existed  in  himself  alone ;  and  by  carrying  out 
his  experiments  still  farther,  he  ascertained  that  he  could  not  hold 
the  fork  in  his  hand  for  many  miimtea  consecutively,  concentrating 
his  attention  fixedly  upon  it,  without  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
its  point,  in  consequence  of  an  involuntary  though  almost  imper- 
ceptible movement  of  his  hands ;  so  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  rod  exhibited  motion,  the  phenomenon  was 
clearly  attributable  to  this  cause;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  pure  accident 
whether  the  movement  took  place  over  a  Mineral  Vein,  or  over  a 
blank  spot.  But  further,  he  ascertained  on  a  comparison  of  his 
results,  that  the  movement  took-place  more  frequently  where  he 
knew  or  suspected  the  existence  of  mineral  veins,  than  in  other 
situations  ;  and  thus  he  came,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  estpectant  attention,  to  the  practical  conclusion  that  the  motions 
of  the  Bod  were  produced  by  his  own  Muscles,  and  that  their  actions 
were  in  great  degree  regulated  automatically  by  the  Ideas  which 
possessed  his  mind. 

The  same  instrnment  appears  to  have  been  used,  even  from  a 
very  early  period,  by  these  who  wei'e  supposed  to  possess  *•  a 
spirit  .)f  divination/*  for  the  purpose  of  pving  replies  to  questions  by 
i(s  movements,  pi  3cisely  after  the  fashion  of  the  "  talking  tables" 
of  our  own  day  ;  the  hands  of  the  operators  (where  they  really 
lielieved  in  their  power,  and  were  not  imix)stors)  being  automati* 
(ally  innpelled  t<«)  execute  the  appropriate  movements  of  the  rod, 
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either  by  their  conscioufily  formed  idea  of  what  the  answer  should 
be,*  or  by  Cerebral  changes  which  excite  reflex  movements  that 
give  expression  to  them,  without  themselves  rising  into  the  "sphere 
of  ocnsciousnefes  '  (§§  42 i,  425). 

243.  No  difficulty  can  be  felt  by  any  one  who  has  been  led  by 
Ihe  preceding  considerations  to  recognize  the  principle  of  Ideo-moim 
action,  in  applying  this  principle  to  the  phenomena  of  "Table- 
turning"  and  **  Table-talking  ;'*  which,  v.  hen  rightly  analysed,  proTe 
to  be  among  the  very  best  examples  of  the  "  reflex  action  of  the 
Cerebrum/*  t'lat  are  exhibited  by  individuals  whose  state  of  mind 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  abnormal.  The  facts,  when  stripped 
of  the  investment  of  the  marvellous  with  which  they  have  too 
commonly  been  clothed,  are  simply  as  follows : — A  number  of 
individuals  seat  themselves  round  a  table,  on  which  they  place 
their  hands,  with  the  idea  impressed  on  their  minds  that  the 
table  will  move  in  a  rotatory  direction ;  the  direction  of  the 
movement,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  being  generally  arranged  at 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment  The  party  sits,  often  for  a 
considerable  time,  in  a  state  of  expectation,  with  the  whole 
attention  fixed  upon  the  table,  and  looking  eagerly  for  the  first 
sign  of  the  anticipated  motion.  Generally  one  or  two  slight 
changes  in  its  [)lace  herald  the  approaching  revolution  ;  these  tend 
still  more  to  excite  the  eager  attention  of  the  performers,  and  then 
the  actual  "  turning"  begins.  If  the  parties  retain  their  seats,  the 
revolution  only  contiiuies  as  far  as  the  length  of  their  arms  will 
allow ;  but  not  unfi equently  they  all  rise,  feeling  themselves 
obliged  (as  they  assert)  to  follow  the  table  ;  and  from  a  waiic, 
their  pace  may  be  accelerated  to  a  run,  until  the  table  actually 
tpins-round  so  fast  that  they  can  no  longer  keep-up  with  it  -A  !i 
this  is  done,  not  merely  without  the  least  consciousness  on  the 
{Murt  of  tlie  performers  that  they  are  exeicising  any  force  of  theif 

*  See  Clievroal,  Op.  dl,  premie^  partie. 
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•wn,  but  for  the  most  part  under  the  full  ooavictioa  that  they 
are  not. 

244.  Now  the  rationale  of  these  and  other  phenomena  of  a  like 
kind,  18  simply  as  follows.  The  continued  concentration  of  Attea* 
tion  upon  a  certain  idea  gives  it  a  dominant  power,  not  ou\y  over  the 
mind,  but  over  the  body;  and  the  muscles  become  the  involuntarj 
instruments  whereby  it  is  carried  into  operation.  In  this  case, 
too,  as  in  that  of  the  divining-rod,  the  movement  is  favoured  by 
the  state  of  muscular  tension,  which  ensues  when  the  hands  have 
been  kept  for  some  time  in  a  fixed  position.  And  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  victims  of  the  Dancing  Mania  (§  259),  it  is  by  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  the  "dominant  idea'*  that  the  performers  are 
impelled  to  /0II019  (as  they  believe)  the  revolution  of  the  table, 
which  they  really  maintain  by  their  continued  propulsion.  How- 
ever conscientiously  they  may  believe  that  the  "  attraction  of  the 
table"  carries  them  along  with  it,  instead  of  the  table  being 
propelled  by  an  impulse  which  originates  in  themselves,  yet  no  one 
feels  the  least  difficulty  in  withdrawing  his  hand,  if  he  really  toills  to 
do  BO.  But  .t  is  the  chai-acteristic  of  the  sttite  of  mind  from  which 
these  Ideo-motor  actions  proceed,  that  the  Volitional  power  is  fur 
the  time  in  abeyance ;  the  whole  mental  power  being  absorbed  (as 
it  were)  in  the  high  state  of  tension  to  which  the  Ideational  con- 
iciousness  has  been  wrought-up. 

245.  The  demonstration  that  the  table  is  really  moved  by  the 
hands  placed  upon  it,  notwithstanding  the  positive  conviction  of 
the  performers  to  the  contrary,  was  first  afforded  by  the  very 
ingenious  **  indicator,**  devised  by  Professor  Faraday,  which  is 
eonstructed  as  follows : — 

A  couple  of  boards  of  the  size  of  a  quarto  sheet  of  paper,  a  couple 
of  small  rulers  or  cedar-pencils,  a  couple  of  india-rubber  bands,  a 
couple  of  piu8>  and  a  strip  of  light  wood  or  cardboard  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  ooiistitated  its  materials.  The  rulers  being  laid  on  one 
of  tLe  boards,  each  at  a  little  distance  from  one  of  its  sides  and 
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parallel  to  it»  the  other  board  was  laid  upon  the  lulers,  so  that  it 
would  roll  on  them  from  eide  to  eide ;  and  its  movements  were 
ro8trainedy  without  being  prevented,  by  stretching  the  india-rubber 
bands  oyer  both  boards,  so  as  to  pass  above  and  beneath  the  rulers. 
C)ne  of  the  pins  was  fixed  upright  into  the  lower  board  close  to  th^ 
middle  of  ltd  farther  edge,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  upper  being 
cut  away  at  that  part,  so  that  the  pin  should  not  bear  against  it ; 
the  second  pin  was  fixed  into  the  upper  board,  about  an  inch  back 
from  the  first ;  and  the  strip  of  wood  or  cardboard  was  so  fixed  on 
these  pins,  as  to  constitute  a  lever  of  which  the  pin  on  the  lower 
board  was  the  fulcrum,  while  motion  was  imparted  to  the  short  arm 
of  it  by  the  pin  on  the  upper  board.  Any  lateral  motion  given  to 
the  upper  boaid  by  the  hands  laid  upon  it,  would  thus  cause  the 
index-point  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  to  move  through  a  long 
arc  in  the  opposite  direction ;  the  amount  of  that  motion  being 
dependent  on  the  ratio  between  the  long  and  the  shoH  arms  of  the 
lover. 

The  first  point  tested  by  Faraday,  in  the  spirit  of  the  true 
Philosopher,  was  whether  the  interposition  of  his  *^  indicators " 
between  the  hands  of  the  operators  and  the  table  in  any  way 
interfered  with  the  movements  of  the  latter;  and  he  found,  by 
tying  the  boards  together,  and  taking  off  the  index,  that  uo  such 
interference  was  observable,  the  table  then  going  round  as  beforc. 
When,  however,  the  upper  board  was  free  to  move,  and  each 
performer  fixed  his  (or  her)  eyes  upon  the  index,  so  as  to  be 
made  cognizant  by  its  movement  of  the  slightest  lateral  pressure 
of  the  hands,  any  communication  of  motion  to  the  table  Wi\s 
usually  kept  in  check  ;  but  if  the  table  did  go  round  under  this 
condition,  its  motion  was  always  preceded  by  a  very  decided 
movement  of  the  index  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  the  same 
indication  was  given  when  the  index  was  hidden  froni  the 
operator,  but  was  watched  by  unother  person ;  any  movement 
shown  by  the  table  under  that  condition  being  always  preceded 
by  a  considerable  motion  of  the  index  in  the  opposite  dii-ection. 
And  thus  it  may  l)e  considered  as  demonstrated  that  as  the  table 
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never  went  round  unless  the  "  indicator "  showed  that  hiteral 
muscular  pressure  had  been  exerted  in  the  direction  of  its  move- 
ment, and  as  it  always  did  go  round  when  the  "indicator*'  sliowed 
vliat  such  lateral  pressure  wns  adequately  exerted,  its  motion  toa§ 
wlely  due  to  the  unconscious  muscular  action  of  tJie  performers.* 

246  A  sufficient  explanation  of  tliese  wonders,  then,  being  found 
in  the  known  principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  it  is  against  all  the 
rules  of  Philosophy  to  assume  that  any  other  force  is  concerned  in 
their  production  Yet  experience  has  shown  that  when  the 
Common  Sense  of  the  public  once  allows  itself  to  be  led  away  by 
the  love  of  tJie  marvellous,  there  is  nothing  too  monstrous  for  its 
cradulity.  And  the  greatest  difficulty  in  this  case  was  to 
convince  the  performers  that  the  movement  of  the  table  was 
really  due  to  the  impulse  which  it  received  from  their  huudi) : 
their  conviction  being  generally  most  positive,  that  ds  tliey  were 
not  conscious  of  any  effort,  the  table  must  have  been  propelled 
by  some  other  agency,  and  that  their  hands  were  drawn  along 
by  its  attraction.  So  resolutely  was  this  believed,  that  when  the 
table  was  intentionally  prevented  from  moving  by  the  determined 
pressure  of  tlie  hands  of  one  of  the  parties,  so  that  those  of  another 
— automatically  moving  in  the  expected  direction — slid  over  its 
mrfaoe,  instead  of  carrying  the  table  with  them,  the  fact, 
instead  of  being  received  as  evidence  that  the  hands  would 
have  moved  the  table  had  it  been  free  to  turn,  was  set  down 
to  a  "  repulsive  "  influence  exerted  by  the  table  on  the  hands  ! 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  Common  Sense  would  teach, 
^iiat,  if  half-a-dozen  persons  lay  their  hands  on  a  table,  any 
movements  which  it  executes  are  to  be  fairly  attributed  to 
muscular  force  communicated  by  them,  until  proof  shall  have  been 

*  See  his  memorable  letter  on  Table  Turning,  in  the  "Athenaeum/'  of  July  2, 
1853.  —It  would  be  well  that  experimenters  on  *'  Psychic  Force  "  should  pront  bj 
the  admirable  models  set  before  them  in  this  Letter,  and  in  the  Treatise  "De  la 
Baguette  DiTinatoire  "  of  M.  Ghevreul,  by  two  of  the  greatest  Mastei-s  of  Kx|>eri' 
■watal  Sdence. 
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^iven  to  the  contraiy  ;  and  that  the  absence  of  conscious  ej 
on  the  p.irt  of  the  performers  is  uo  valid  proof  to  the  coutmrj, 
ftiuce  it  IB  within  the  experience  of  every  one  that  miucular 
mm'ementi  art  continually  being  executed  witlwut  such  ifforty-^ 
•a  in  tho  case  of  a  man  who  continues  to  walk,  to  read  iloud,  >r 
to  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  whilst  his  whole  Attention  ii 
given  to  some  train  of  thought  which  deeply  intei*ests  him.  B\it 
the  table-turners  would  seldom  listen  to  Common  Sense,  so  com- 
pletely were  they  engrossed  by  their  dominant  idea.  And  even 
when  Professor  Faraday's  "indicator"  had  Bup])licd  the  most 
tinequi vocal  proof  that  the  movement  of  the  table,  instead  of 
anticipating  and  producing  that  of  the  hands,  is  consequent  upon 
the  pressure  which  they  inipai-t,  this  proof  was  disposed  of  by  the 
simple  assertion  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case; 
inasmuch  as  it  only  showed  that  Professor  Fan^day's  performers 
moved  the  tables  with  their  hands,  whereas  **iw  know  tliat  we 
do  not^'  Those  who  make  this  assertion  are  (of  course)  scientifically 
bound  to  demonstrate  it,  by  showing  that  in  tlieir  case  the  table 
does  go  round  without  any  deflection  of  the  index  by  lateral 
pressure ;  but  they  have  uniformly  refused  to  apply  this  test  to 
their  own  performance,  though  repeatedly  challenired  to  do  so, — 
in  the  very  'spirit  of  the  opponents  of  Galileo,  who  would  not 
look  through  his  telescope  at  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  because 
they  supplied  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Copernican  theory. 

247.  In  the  investig^ition  of  these  phenomena,  moreover,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  treat  with  complete  disregard  all  the  testimony 
of  8uch  as  had  given  themselves  up  to  the  "domination"  of  the 
table-turning  "idea;"  for  it  continually  became  apparent  that 
—  Qi»  doubt,  quite  unintentionally  and  unconsciously — they  would 
>iLit  from  their  narrative  the  point  most  essential  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  mystery  : — 

Thus,  the  Writer's  scepticism  was  on  one  occasion  gravely  rebuked  by 
»  lady,  who  assured  him  that,  in  her  house,  a  table  had  moved  round 
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and  round,  without  be  jjif/tvtichtd.  On  inquiring  into  the  circumstanceSy 
he  found  tliat  a  hat  had  been  placed  upon  the  lablo,  which  was 
very  small  and  light,  and  the  hands  of  the  performers  upon  th,e  hat ; 
but  the  narrator  was  as  sure  that  the  hat  could  not  have  oarriod 
the  table  along  with  it,  as  she  was  that  the  hat  moved  round 
without  any  mechanical  force  communicated  from  the  bands! — Li* 
AQoiher  case,  again,  the  Writer  was  seriously  informed  that  a  table 
had  been  moved  round  by  the  will  of  a  gentleman  Bitting  at  a  distance 
from  it;  but  it  came  out,  upon  cross- examination,  that  a  number 
of  hands  were  laid  upon  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  after  the 
performers  had  sat  for  some  time  in  silent  expectation,  the  operator 
called  upon  the  spirit  of  *'  Samson "  to  move  the  table,  which 
obediently  went  round: — the  rationale  being  obvious  enough  to 
any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  analogy  of  the  whole  group  with  an 
Electro- biological  ** operator '*  and  his  *'  subjects"  (§  452). 

A  loug  list  might  be  giveu  of  similar  absurdities ;  the  Writer's 
experience  of  which  most  fully  ooufirmed  the  couchisious  he  had 
previously  been  led  to  form,  in  regard  to  the  want  of  credibility 
which  attaches  to  all  testimony  borne  by  the  champions  of 
Mesmerism  to  the  wonders  which  they  declare  themselves  (doubt- 
less most  honestly)  to  have  witnessed  ;  while  it  prepared  him  for 
finding  exactly  the  same  sources  of  fiillacy,  in  the  testimony  on 
which  the  scientific  inquirer  is  called  on  to  accept  the  marvels 
of  "  Spiritualism  *'  (§§  365,  366). 

248.  The  application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  "Table-talking,"  is  no  less  obvious.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  phenomena  are  manifested  in 
a  large  number  of  instances,  through  the  agency  of  individuals 
who  would  not  wilfully  be  parties  to  deception  of  any  kind  ;  and 
that  the  movements  which  the}'  involuntarily  and  unconsciouslti 
gave  to  the  tables,  are  the  expressions  of  the  Ideas  with  which 
their  own  Minds  are  "possessed,"  as -to  what  the  answei-s  should 
be  to  the  questions  propounded.  Thus  when,  in  1853,  •*  Table- 
talking"  fii'st  grew  out  of  "Table-turning,"  several  Clergymen, 
^strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  a  manifestation  0/ 
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Satanic  agencj,  put  to  the  tables  a  series  of  what  thej  regarded  aa 
test- questions,  or  performed  test-experiments,  the  responses  to  wliich 
would  (as  they  supposed)  afford  convincing  proof  of  their  hypothesis. 

In  his  Table-Tnoviny  tested^  the  Eev.  N.  S.  Godfrey  began  by  "  traciiig 
the  existence  of  Satanic  influence  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the 
time  of  Jesus;  connecting  the  *  witch, '  the  *  familiar  spirit/  the 
spirit  of  Python,  with  the  Evil  Spirit  in  its  actual  and  separate 
existence :  *'  and  asserted  without  the  least  hesitation,  that  although 
'*  so  long  as  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit  remained  among  men, 
so  long  the  evil  spirits  were  cast  out  and  their  presence  detected, " 
yet  that  when  those  miraculous  powers  were  withdrawn,  they  oould  no 
longer  be  discerned,  but  have  continued  to  exist  to  the  present  time, 
and  make  themselves  known  in  these  *'  latter  times  "  as  the  **  wander- 
ing (seducing)  spirits,  "  whose  appearance  was  predicted  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Tim.,  iv.,  10).  That  the  answers  tc  the  *'test  questions"  wero 
exactly  contrai*y  to  Mr.  Godfrey's  ideas  of  truth,  was,  in  his  judg- 
ment, peculiarly  convincing ;  *'  for  if  indeed  these  tables  do  become 
possessed  by  some  of  the  *  wandering  spirits '  at  the  command  of  the 
Devil,  it  would  be  most  impolitic,  and  quite  at  variance  with  the 
subtlety  of  his  character,  to  scare  people  at  the  very  outset.  "  The 
following  answers,  therefore,  are  obviously  what  Mr.  G.  expected : — 

'*  I  spoke  to  the  table,  and  said,  *  If  you  move  by  electricity, 
stop. '  It  stopped  instantly  I  I  commanded  it  to  go  on  again,  and 
said,  while  it  was  moving,  '  If  an  evil  spirit  cause  you  to  move, 
stop. '  It  moved  round  without  stopping !  I  again  said,  *  If  there 
be  any  evil  agency  in  this,  stop.  *  It  went  on  as  before.  I  was  now 
prepared  with  an  experiment  of  a  far  more  solemn  character.  I 
whispered  to  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  a  small  Bible,  and  to  lay  it 
on  the  table  when  I  should  tell  him.  I  then  caused  the  table  to 
revolve  rapidly,  and  gave  the  signal.  The  JJible  was  gently  laid  on 
the  tahle^  and  it  instantly  stopped.  We  wei-e  horror-struck.  How* 
ever,  I  determined  to  persevere.  I  hud  other  books  in  succession 
laid  on  the  table,  to  see  whether  the  fact  of  a  book  lying  upon  it 
altered  any  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  revolved.  It  went 
round  with  them  without  making  any  difference.  I  then  tried  with 
the  Bible  four  difTurent  times,  and  each  time  with  the  8a mo  i^esult : 
t^  would  iiot  move  so  long  aa  that  precious  volume  lay  upon  ii.     *     *     i# 
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BOW  said,  *  If  there  be  a  hell,  I  command  you  to  knock  on  the  flooi 
with  this  leg  (the  one  next  me)  twice. '  It  was  motionless.  '  If 
there  be  wii  a  hell,  knock  twice ; '  no  answer.  *  If  there  be  a  devil, 
knock  twice ;  *  no  motion.  '  If  there  be  not  a  devil,  knock  twice ;  ' 
Co  ottr  horror  the  leg  s'owly  roae  and  knocked  twice  I  I  then  said,  *■  In 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chtist,  if  there  be  no  devil,  knock 
twice ; '  it  was  motiouless.  This  I  tried  four  several  times,  and  each 
time  with  the  same  result. " 

249.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Godfrey  and  hit  associateB,  if  they 
had  not  distinctly  anticipated  these  results,  were  fully  pre- 
pared for  them.  Thus  although  he  assures  his  readers  that, 
when  the  Bible  was  placed  on  the  table,  the  emotion  in  the  minds 
of  ull  the  parties  was  curiosity,  and  that,  if  they  had  a  bias,  it  was 
against  the  table  stopping,  the  very  fact  of  the  experiment  being 
tried  by  a  man  imbued  with  his  prepossessions  on  the  subject  of 
Evil  Spirits,  Witchcraft,  «fca,  sufficiently  indicates  what  his  real 
stat^  of  mind  was,  although  he  may  not  have  been  himself  aware 
of  it  (§  252  c)l  W\^  involuntary  muscular  actions  responded  to  this, 
although  no  voluntary  movement  would  have  done  so,  because  he 
had  not  consdoudy  accepted  the  Idea  which  had  been  shaping  itself 
in  the  uuder-stratum.  The  experience  of  every  one  must  have 
convinced  him  that  there  is  often  a  contrariety  between  our  beliefs 
as  to  our  own  states  of  mind,  and  the  facts  of  that  state  as  they 
afterwards  come  to  be  self  revealed  to  us  (§  439) ;  and  it  is  a  vciy 
marked  peculiarity  of  these  movements,  that  they  often  express 
more  truly  what  is  buried  (as  it  were)  in  the  vaults  of  our  store- 
house, than  what  is  displayed  in  the  ware-rooms  above. — The 
Rev.  E.  Gillson,  M.A.,  a  Clergyman  of  Bath,  fully  partaking  of 
his  predecessor's  convictions  on  the  subject  of  Satanic  Agency, 
aud  also  in  the  excitement  prevailing  in  many  circles  at  that  time  ou 
tho  subject  of  "  Papal  aggression,"  gave  the  following  inter  alia  as 
his  experiences  {Table-Talking :  Satanic  Wonders  and  FropheHi 
Signs,  1853)  :— 
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"  I  placed  my  band  upon  the  table,  and  put  a  variety  of  questions, 
all  of  wbicb  'were  instantly  and  correctly  answered.  Yarioas  agea 
were  asked,  and  all  correctly  told.  In  reply  to  trifling  questions, 
possessing  no  particular  interest,  tbe  table  answered  by  quietly 
lifting  up  tbe  leg  and  rapping.  But  in  answer  to  questions  of  a  more 
exciting  cbaracter,  it  would  become  violently  agitated,  and  sometimes 
Cu  sucb  a  degree  tbat  I  can  only  describe  tbe  motion  by  tbe  word 
frardit,     I  inquii^ed,  *  Are  you  a  departed  spirit  V     Tbe  answer  was 

*  Yes, '  indicated  by  a  rap.  *  Are  you  unbappy  ?  *  Tbe  table 
answered  by  a  sort  of  writbing  motion  (I),  wbicb  no  natural  power 
over  it  oould  imitate.  It  was  tben  asked,  *■  Sball  you '  be  for  ever 
unbappy  P  *  Tbe  same  kind  of  writbiug  motion  was  returned.  *  Do 
you  know  Satan  P  *     •  Yes.  *     *  Is  be  tbe  Prince  of  Devils  ?  *    *  Yes. ' 

*  Will  be  be  bound  P  *      *  Yes.  *      *  Will  be  be  cast  into  tbe  abyss  P ' 

*  Yes. '  *  Will  you  be  cast  in  witb  bim  ?  *  *  Yes. '  *  How  long  will  it  be 
before  be  is  cast  out  P '  He  rapped  ten.  '  Will  wars  and  commotions 
intervene  P '  Tbe  table  rocked  and  reeled  backwards  and  forwards 
for  a  lengtb  of  time,  as  if  it  intended  a  pantomimic  acting  of  tbe 
propbet*s  predictions  (Isaiab  xxiv.,  20).  I  tben  a^ked  *Wbereare 
Satan's  bead-quarters  P  Are  tbey  in  England  P  *  Tbere  was  a  sligbt 
movement.  *  Are  tbey  in  France  ?  *  A  violent  movement.  *  Are 
tbey  in  Spain  P  *  Similar  agitation.  '  Are  tbey  at  Borne  P  '  The 
table  literally  seemed  frantic.  At  tbe  close  of  tbese  experiments, 
wbicb  occupied  about  two  bours,  tbe  invisible  agent,  in  answer  to 
some  questions  about  binoiself,  did  not  agree  witb  wbat  bad  been  said 
before.  I  tberefore  asked,  *  Are  you  tbe  same  spirit  tbat  was  in  the 
table  wben  we  began  P  *  *  No.  *  *  How  many  spirits  bave  been  in 
tbe  table  tbis  evening  P  '  *  Four. '  Tbis  spirit  infonned  us  that  he 
bad  been  an  infidel,  and  bad  embraced  Popery  about  five  years  before 
bis  death.  Amongst  other  questions,  be  was  asked,  '  Do  you  know  tbe 
Pope  V  Tbe  table  was  violently  agitated.  I  asked,  *  How  long  will 
Popery  continue  ':*  He  ra{)ped  ten ;  exactly  coinciding  witb  tb« 
other  spirits'  account  of  the  binding  of  Satan.  Many  questions  wore 
asked,  and  experiments  tried,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
results  would  agree  witb  Mr.  Godfrey's ;  and  on  every  occasion  tbey 
did,  especially  that  of  stopping  the  vwvemtnt  of  the  table  with  the  Bible, 
Afl  we  proceeded  with  our  questions,  we  found  an  indescribable  facility 
in  tbe  oouyersation,  from  the  extraordinary  iuttlliyence  and  ingetiuity 
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iUplayed  in  the  table  (/)  E.  g, — ^I  inquired  if  many  devils  were  posted 
m  Bath.  He  rej>1ied  by  the  most  extraordinary  and  rapid  knocking 
of  the  three  feet  in  succession,  round  and  round,  for  some  time,  as  J 
to  intimate  that  they  were  innumerable !  " 

250.  A  third  Clcrgj'man,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dibdin,M.A., — who  00m- 
Diunicated  to  the  public  the  results  of  his  experiences  in  a  Lectnr€ 
ftt  the  Store  Street  Music  Hall,  Nov.  8,  1853, — while  agreeing  with 
his  predecessors  in  the  belief  that  the  movemeDts  of  the  tables 
Mre  the  result  of  Satanic  (or  diabolic)  agency,  differed  from  them 
in  maintaining  ''that  devils  alone  (not  departed  spirits)  are 
the  agents  in  these  cases ;  and  being  lying  spirits,  it  is  quite 
credible  that,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  they  might  (usume  the 
Dames  of  departed  men  and  women.*'  Of  course  he  got  the 
answers  he  expected  on  this  hypothesis.  The  following  is  his  set 
of  *  test-questions, '  the  answers  to  which — being  entirely  apposed 
to  his  own  notions  of  truth«»satisfied  /am,  and  were  expected  to 
satisfy  his  partners  in  the  experiment,  of  the  diaboliccU  character 
of  the  respondent : — 

"•Are  we  justified  by  works  P'  «  Yes. '—*  By  faith  alone  P  *  *No.' 
-*  Is  the  whole  Bible  true  f  *  *  No. ' — *  Were  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament  wrought  by  supernatural  power?'  *No.  * — 'By 
some  hidden  law  of  Nature  f  *  *  Yes. ' — *  "Was  Oliver  Cromwell 
good  P  •  'No. '— *  Was  Charles  I.  a  good  man  P  '  *  Yes. '— *  Is  it 
right  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  P  '  •  Yes. '— *  Is  Christ  God  P '  •  No.  '— 
*  Is  he  a  man  P  '  '  No.*  — '  Is  he  something  between  Qod  and  man, 
a  sort  of  angel  ?  '  •  Yes. ' — '  Is  he  in  heaven  P  *  « No.  * — *  Where  is 
heP'  It  spelt  slowly  H  E  L  L. — As  the  last  letter  was  indicated, 
the  girl  drew  her  hands  quickly  off  the  table,  much  as  a  person 
would  do  who  was  drawing  them  off  a  hot  iron.  Her  brother-in-law 
liimod  very  pale,  and  took  his  hands  off  the  table  also.  " 

251.  These  phenomena  have  been  cited  in  fuller  detail  than  may 
•eem  requisite ;  because  the  character,  position,  and  obvious 
•iucerity  of  the  actors  and  narratoi-s  place  them  beyond  suspicion 
of  intentional  deception ;  and   because  they   afford  a  siuguhurly 
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Apposite  illastration  jf  the  principle  which  the  Writer  desires  to 
siiforce.  Bat  that  such  obvious  products  of  the  questioners'  own 
mental  stsites  should  have  been  accepted  by  men  of  ediicafion, 
occupying  the  position  of  religious  teachers  in  the  National 
Church,  as  the  lying  responses  of  eod  spirit^  sent  expressly  to 
delude  them,  can  only  be  deemed — by  such,  at  least,  as  are  prepared 
to  accept  a  scientific  rationale  of  the  phenomena — a  pitiable 
instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  minds  of  a  certain  type  may 
allow  themselves  to  become  ''  possessed  *'  by  dominant  ideas. 

252.  Absurd  as  their  belief  may  now  seem,  however,  it  is  in  no 
respect  more  destitute  of  foundation  than  that  which  is  entertained 
at  the  present  time,  by  multitudes  of  persons  of  high  culture  and 
great  general  intelligence,  in  the  genuineness  of  messages  supposed  to 
be  transmitted  by  good  "  spirits  "  of  departed  relatives  and  friends, 
to  those  whom  they  have  left  behind  them  on  Earth.  These 
communications  always  take  place  through  human  agency  of  some 
kind  ;  the  individual  who  is  the  supposed  recipient  of  them  being 
termed  a  "  medium.  "  The  mode  of  intercourse  with  '*  spirits  " 
afforded  by  tlie  turning  and  tilting  of  tables,  has  now  for  the  most 
part  given  place  to  o there  of  a  much  simpler  and  more  direct 
character.  Some  "  mediums  *'  use  a  small  wooden  platform,  only 
large  enough  for  the  hands  to  be  laid  on  it,  and  running  easily  on 
castoi*8.  This  plandieite  was  in  the  first  instance  furnished  with  a 
pointer,  which  directed  itself  in  succession  to  the  letters  or  figures 
of  an  alphabet- card  placed  on  the  table  over  which  it  rolled  ;  and 
thus  spelled  out  words,  or  indicated  numbers.  But  a  simpler 
process  than  this  has  since  come  into  vogue  ;  for  if  a  pencil  be 
attached  to  the  underside  of  the  "  planch  ette, "  with  its  point 
downwards,  it  will  write  on  a  piece  of  paper  placed  beneath  it,  in 
aci^ordance  witii  the  movement  of  the  planchette  under  the  hands 
of  the  "  medium  "  laid  upon  it.  In  each  case,  the  "  mediums  ** 
decliire  that  the  movements  of  the  phinchette  are  not  produced  bj 
tny  manual  exertion  of  their  own,  but  that  they  are  guided  bf 
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some  agency  external  to  themselves,  their  hands  being  si/nply 
passive.  But  other  "  mediums ''  take  the  pencil  into  their  own 
bands,  and  write  (in  the  ordinary  way)  what  they  conceive  to  he 
^ha  messages  dictated  to  them  by  the  "  si)irit8  *'  with  which  they 
are  in  commniiication.  And  some,  again,  cany  on  supposed  con- 
Teres  lions  with  the  "spirits;"  not  only  asking  questions  of  them 
by  word  of  mouth,  but  giving  forth  through  the  same  direct 
channel,  the  answers  which  they  aflfirm  that  they  receive, — Now 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  these 
phenomena  are  genuine  to  this  extent,  that  the  "  mediums  *'  are 
honest,  and  believe  themselves  to  be  the  vehicles  of  **  spiritual " 
communications.  Putting  intentional  deceit  out  of  the  question 
for  the  present  (§  254),  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  such  as  have  had 
adequate  opportunities  of  studying  the  nafural  conditions  of  Reverie 
and  Abstraction  (§§  443 — 447),  and  the  artificuiUy-induced  states 
known  as  '*  Electro-biological "  and  "  Hypnotic "  (§§448,493), 
that  the  condition  of  the  Spiritualistic  "mediums'*  is  exactly 
panillel  to  that  of  the  "subjects"  in  these  states;  and  that  the 
supposed  communications  are  notiiing  else  tlian  products  of  their 
own  automatic  mental  operations,  guided  by  the  principle  of  sug- 
gestion, and  expressing  themselves  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
preformed  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  the  message  is  to  be 
made  known.  Of  the  influence  of  such  conceptions  on  the  course 
of  thought  and  action  in  these  curious  states,  ample  evidence  will 
be  given  hereafter  (§  451,  e<  seq.).  At  present  it  will  be  suflBcient  to 
cite — as  illustrations  of  the  action  of  dominant  ideas  of  a 
totally  different  order  from  those  \7hich  brought  out  the  terrifying 
responses  obtained  by  the  clerical  seere, — two  cases  more  recently 
incordei  as  having  occurred  within  his  own  experience,  by  the 
author  oi  an  article  on  "  Spiritualism  and  its  Hecent  Converts." 

a.  "  Several  years  ago  we  were  invited,  with  two  medical  friends,  to 
a  Tery  select  siance,  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  lady,  the  Hon. 
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Miss  N— ,  who  was  described  to  us  as  a  peculiarly  gifted 
*  medium ; '  not  merely  being  tbe  vehicle  of  *  spiritual  *  revelations 
of  the  most  elevating  character,  but  being  able  to  convince  incredu- 
lous philosophers  like  ourselves  of  the  reality  of  her  *  spiritual '  gifts, 
by  *  physical '  manifestations  of  the  most  unmistakeable  kind. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Hon.  Miss  N  was  not  in  great  forot 

on  the  occasion  of  our  visit ;  and  nothing  would  go  right  It  was 
suggested  that  she  might  be  exhausted  by  a  most  successful  perfor- 
mance which  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  evening ;  and  that  *  the 
spirits*  should  be  asked  whether  she  stood  in  need  of  refreshment. 
The  question  was  put  by  our  host  (a  wine-merchant,  be  it  observed), 
who  repeated  the  alphabet  rapidly  until  he  came  to  w,  and  then  went 
on  sloiuly ;  the  table  tilted  at  p.  The  same  process  was  repented, 
until  the  letters  successively  indicated  were  P,  o,  R,  T.  But  this  was 
not  enough.  The  spirits  might  prescribe  either  port  or  porter ;  and 
the  alphabet  was  then  repeated  shwhj  from  the  heginning^  a  pro- 
longed pause  being  made  at  E  ;  as  the  table  did  not  tilt,  a  bumper  of 
port  was  administered  *  as  directed. '  It  did  not,  however,  produce 
the  expected  effect ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  *  manifestation  *  we 
bhall  hereafter  notice  under  another  head  (§  530),  the  siance  was  an 
entire  failure. 

b.  '*  On  another  occasion,  we  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  at  a  house  at 
which  two  ladies  were  staying,  who  worked  the  plancheite  on  the 
original  method  (that  of  attaching  to  it  a  pointer,  which  indicated 
letters  and  figures  on  a  card),  and  our  long  previous  knowledge  of 
whom  placed  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  anything  but  stlf-decep- 
tion.  One  of  them  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  reality  of  her  inter- 
course with  the  spirit- world ;  and  her  *  planchette  *  was  continually 
at  work  beneath  her  hands,  its  index  pointing  to  successive  letters 
and  figures  on  the  card  before  it,  just  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  a 
telegraph- dial  acted  on  by  galvanic  communication.  After  having 
watched  the  operation  for  some  time,  and  assured  ourselves  that  the 
answers  she  obtained  to  the  questions  she  put  to  her  *  spiritual ' 
visitants  were  just  what  her  own  siinpln  and  devout  nature  would 
suggest,  we  addressed  her  thus : — *  You  believe  that  your  replies  are 
dictated  to  you  by  your  *spirituar  friends,  and  that  your  hands  are 
the  passive  vehicles  of  the  *  spiritual  *  agency  by  which  the  planchette 
is  directed  in  spelling  them  out.     We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
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the  answers  are  the  products  of  your  own  Brain,  and  that  the  plan- 
chette  is  moved  by  your  own  Muscles.  Now  we  can  test  by  a  yery 
simple  experiment,  whether  yuwr  view  or  out%  is  the  correct  one.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  bIvvA  your  eyes  when  you  ask  your  question,  and 
to  let  tw  watch  what  the  planchette  spells  out  ?  If  *  the  spirits '  guide 
it,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so  as  well  when  your 
eyes  are  shut,  as  when  they  are  open.  If  the  table  is  moved  by  your 
own  hands,  it  will  not  give  detiuite  replies  except  under  the  guidance 
of  your  own  vision.  *  To  this  appeal  our  friend  replied  that  she 
oould  not  think  of  making  such  an  experiment,  as  '  it  would  show  a 
want  of  faith ; '  and  all  our  arguments  and  persuasions  could  only 
brill  IT  her  to  the  point  of  ctsking  the  spirits  whether  she  might  comply 
with  our  request.  The  reply  was,  '  No. '  She  then,  at  our  continued 
urgency,  asked  *Why  not?*  The  reply  was,  *\Vant  of  faith.* 
Putting  a  still  stronger  pressure  upon  her,  we  induced  her  to  ask, 
*  Faith  in  what  ?  *     The  reply  was,   *  In  God. ' 

c.  "Of  course,  any  further  appeal  in  that  quarter  would  have  been 
useless ;  and  we  consequently  addressed  ourselves  to  our  other  fair 
friend,  whose  high  culture  and  great  general  intelligence  had  pre- 
pared her  for  our  own  rationalistic  explanation  of  marvels  which  had 
seriously  perplexed  her.  For  having  been  engaged  a  short  time 
before  in  promoting  a  public  movement,  which  had  brought  her  into 
contact  with  a  number  of  persons  who  had  previously  been  strangers 
I0  her,  she  had  asked  questions  respecting  them,  which  elicited  replies 
that  were  in  many  instances  such  as  she  declared  to  be  quite  un- 
expected by  herself, — specially  tending  to  inculpate  some  of  her 
coadjutors  as  influenced  by  unworthy  motives.  After  a  little 
questioning,  however,  she  admitted  to  us  that  she  had  previously 
entertained  lurking  suspicions  on  this  pointy  which  she  had  scarcely 
even  acknowledged  to  herself ,  far  less  made  known  to  others;  and 
was  much  relieved  when  we  pointed  out  that  the  planchette  merely 
revealed  what  was  going  on  in  the  understratum  of  her  own  mind, 
II er  conversion  to  our  view  was  complete,  when,  on  her  trying  the 
working  of  the  planchette  with  her  eyes  shut,  its  pointer  went  astray 
^Itogtther.^* — {Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1871,  p.  315.) 

253.  It  is  often  cited  as  a  proof  that  the  performers  are  non 
•xpressing  by  involuntary  muscular   actions   what  is  passing  in 
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fcheir  own  minds,  that  the  answers  given  by  the  tables  are  nol 
hffuywn  to  any  of  themselves,  tlu)ugh  known  to  some  other  person  in  the 
rrom.  Of  this  an  instance  was  early  recorded  by  Mr.  Godfrey, 
which  corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with  cases  repeatedly 
described  to  the  Writer  by  pereons  m  whose  veracity  he  could 
|»lao6  confidence  : — 

•.  '*  I  procured  an  alphabet  on  a  board,  such  as  is  used  in  a 
National  School ;  this  board  I  laid  down  on  the  floor  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  table,  and  I  lay  down  on  the  ground  beside  it.  I 
then  requested  one  of  the  three  persons  at  the  table  to  command  it 

to  spell  the  Christian  names  of  Mr.  L ,  of  B ,  by  lifting  up 

the  leg  next  him  as  I  pointed  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
succession.  He  did  so,  and  I  began  to  point,  keeping  the  pointer 
about  three  seconds  on  each  letter  in  succession  (I  must  say,  that 
neither  of  the  three  persons  at   the  table  had  ever  heard  of  Mr. 

L ;  and  B is  1 50  miles  from  this  place).     When  I  arrived 

at  G.  they  said,  "That's  it;  the  table  is  lifting  its  leg."  When 
I  came  to  E,  it  rose  again;  and  in  this  way  it  spelt  ** George  Peter,*' 
which  was  quite  correct. 

h.  So,  again,  the  late  Dr.  Hare,  an  American  Chemist  and  Phy- 
sicist of  some  reputation,  thought  that  he  had  obtained  a  precise 
experimental  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (!)  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  by  which  the  answers  communicated  through  the 
'* medium*'  were  spelled  out  by  a  hand  pointing  to  an  alphabet- dial 
which  was  hidden  from  her  eyes.  But  it  is  clear  from  his  naiTative 
of  the  expeiiment,  that  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  person  to  whom 
the  expected  answer  was  known,  and  that  her  movements  were 
guided  by  the  iudicatious  she  received  from  hie  Involuntary  move- 
ments. 

254.  Such  "  movements  of  expression  "  coustitvite  another  very 
curious  illustration  of  the  general  principle  of  Ideo-motor  action. 
For  the  state  of  expectant  attention  from  which  they  ja-oceod 
is  almost  always  mixed  up  with  some  degree  of  e^oiional  ex<;ite- 
ment  (§  265)  ;  and  there  are  many  jiersons  who  '^annot,  by  the 
Btrongest  exerciae  of  Volitional  control,  refrain  from  showing  whal 
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IB  the  letter  or  figure  they  expect,  when  the  pointer  comes  to  it 
Slill  more  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case,  when  the  questioner  is  not 
on  bis  guard  against  this  source  of  fallacy  ;  so  that^  unless  a  screen 
be  interposed  between  the  ''medium'*  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
answer  is  known,  tiiere  is  no  proof  whatever  of  its  being  derived 
/rom  any  ether  source  than  Am  mind.  This  source  of  fallai  y  was 
▼ery  early  found  out  by  a  sagacious  observer,  when  "  spirit 
rapping"  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mrs. 
Hayden : — 

a.  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  having  formed  his  own  conclusions  on  the 
matter,  from  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  Mrs.  Hayden*8  per- 
formances from  those  who  had  witnessed  them,  took  an  opportunity 
of  personally  testing  their  oorrectness,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
result.  He  considered  that  Mrs.  Hayden  probably  derived  her  indi- 
cations as  to  the  times  at  which  to  '*rap,"  from  some  involuntary 
sign  given  by  the  questioner,  when  his  pointer  had  arrived  at  the 
letter  which  should  form  the  next  component  of  the  expected  answer; 
this  sign  being  either  an  unusual  delay  in  passing  to  the  next  letter, 
or  some  slight  look  or  gesture  which  would  be  perceived  by  an 
observer  habitually  on  the  watch  for  such  indications.  Accordingly, 
by  purpostly  giving  such  indications,  he  caused  Mrs.  Hayden  to  rap 
(rut  answers  of  the  most  absurdly  erroneous  character,  to  a  series  of 
questions  which  he  had  previously  written  down,  and  which  he  had 
also  communicated  to  another  member  of  the  party,  for  the  sake  of 
negativing  any  subsequent  charge  of  unfairness  that  might  be  raised 
against  him;  the  only  true  reply  being  the  one  given  to  the  final 
question — **Is  Mrs.  Hayden  an  impostor?"  to  which  the  answer 
was  given  by  unhesitating  raps,  as  his  pointer  came  upon  the 
letters  T,  B,  S. 

b.  The  truth  of  this  view  of  the  case  was  soon  confirmed  by  the 
I'esults  of  many  similar  experiments;  and  a  long  series  of  ludicrous 
fBplies  could  be  given,  which  were  spelled- out  on  various  occasions 
bj  the  direction  of  waggish  questioners.  It  thus  became  clear  that 
the  raps  were  made  by  the  "medium"  herself  (it  having  been 
proved  that  the  sounds  can  be  produced  by  a  movement  in  the  foot, 
which  shall  not  be  perceptible  even  to  those  who  are  watching  it), 
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and  that  sbe  deriyed  her  indications  from  iht  promptings  supplied  hf 
the  questioners  themselves^  however  unintentionally  and  even  unconsa'ously 
on  their  own  pirta.  And  this  conclusion  was  fully  borne  out  by  a 
comparison  of  the  conditions  under  which  Mrs.  Hayden  wag 
most  successful,  with  those  under  which  her  failures  (for  many 
failures  there  were)  took  place.  It  was  uniformly  found  that  thoM 
whose  questions  had  been  most  accurately  and  completely  answered, 
were  persons  of  excitable  temperament  and  demonstratiye  habita.- 
who  were  accustomed  to  signify  more  or  less  of  what  was  passing  in 
^heir  minds  by  the  automatic  movements  of  gesture,  expression,  fto. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  to  whom  "the  spirits*'  would  give  no 
information,  were  persons  of  comparatively  imperturbable  nature, 
possessing  considerable  command  over  their  muscles,  and  habitually 
;yielding  very  ,little  to  those  influences  which  so  strongly  manifest 
themselves  in  individuals  of  the  opposite  temperament.  And  on  one 
occasion,  an  eminent  man  of  science,  who  belongs  to  the  former 
category,  but  also  possesses  a  very  strong  will, — having  been  at  first 
m\ich  surprised  at  the  accuracy  of  the  replies  to  certain  questions 
which  he  had  put  (not  being  at  that  time  cognizant  of  the  raiionals 
of  the  operation),  but  having  observed  that  none  could  be  furnished 
to  a  gentleman  whose  temperament  was  of  the  opposite  kind, — made  a 
second  ti'ial,  with  the  strong  determination  to  prevent  any  indication 
escaping  him  of  the  times  at  which  he  expected  the  **rap8;**  which 
trial  was  as  complete  a  failure  on  Mrs.  Hayden's  part,  as  the  first 
had  been  a  success. 

255,  The  following  is  a  more  recent  case  of  the  same  kind,  relating 
to  another  Americau  professional  "  medium,"  whose  gifts  (like 
those  of  Mrs.  Hayden)  chiefly  lay  in  playing  on  the  credulity  of 
such  as  lent  themselves  to  his  clever  deceptions  :— 

o.  **  We  were  requested  by  a  lady  who  had  known  Mr.  Foster  in 
America,  to  accompany  her  and  her  son-in-law  (an  eminent  Londoa 
Physician)  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Foster,  who  had  arrived  in  London  only 
a  few  days  previously.  We  were  not  introduced  to  him  by  iiamO| 
and  we  do  not  think  that  he  could  have  had  any  opportunity  of  know- 
ing our  person.  Nevertheless,  he  not  only  answered,  in  a  variety  of 
modes,  the  questions  we  put  to  him  respecting  the  time  and  cause  of 
the  death  of  several  of  our  departed  friends  and  relatives,  whose  names 
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we  had  written  down  on  slips  of  papt;r  which  had  been  folded-up  and 
erumpled  into  pellets  before  being  placed  in  his  hands ;  but  he 
brought  out  names  and  dates  correctly,  in  large  red  letters,  on  his 
bare  arm,  the  redness  being  produced  by  the  turgescence  of  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  skin,  and  passing  away  after  a  few  minutes,  like  a  blush. 
We  must  own  to  have  been  strongly  impressed  at  the  time  by  this 
performance :  but  on  subsequently  thinking  it  over,  we  oould  see  that 
Mr.  Foster's  divining  power  was  probably  derived  from  his  having 
acquired  the  faculty  of  interpreting  the  movements  of  the  top  of  a  pea 
or  pencil,  though  the  poifd  and  what  was  written  by  it  was  hid  from 
his  sight,  with  the  aid  of  an  observing  power  sharpened  by  practice,* 
which  enabled  him  to  guide  his  own  movements  by  the  indications 
unconsciously  given  by  ourselves  of  the  answers  we  expected.  For 
though  we  were  fully  armed  with  the  knowledge  which  had  been 
acquired  of  the  source  from  which  Mrs.  Hayden  drew  her  inspiration, 
and  did  our  utmost  to  repress  every  sign  of  anticipation,  we  came,  on 
reflection,  to  an  assured  conviction  that  Mr.  Foster  had  been  keen- 
sighted  enough  to  detect  such  signs,  notwithstanding  our  attempt 
to  baffle  him.  For,  having  asked  him  the  month  of  the  death  of  a 
friend,  whose  name  had  previously  appeared  in  red  letters  on  his  arm, 
and  the  ytar  of  whose  death  had  also  been  correctly  indicat(^d  in 
another  way,  he  desired  us  to  take  up  the  alphabet-card  and  to  point 
to  the  successive  letters.  This  we  did,  a»  wt  believedy  vrith  pendulum- 
like regularity ;  nevertheless,  distinct  raps  were  heard  at  the  letters 
J,  V,  When,  however,  on  the  next  repetition,  we  came  to  L,  M,  w, 
Mr.  Foster  was  obviously  baffled.  He  directed  us  to  **  try  back  **  two 
or  three  times,  and  at  last  confessed  that  he  could  not  certainly  tell 
whether  the  month  was  June  or  July.  The  secret  of  this  was,  that 
we  did  not  ourselves  recoiled. 

b,  *•  Wishing  to  clear  up  the  matter  further,  we  called  on  Mr.  Foster, 
revoHled  ourselves  to  him  in  proprid  j^crsojid,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  object  to  meet  a  few  scieutific  investigators,  who  should  be 
allowed  to  subject  his  powers  to  fair  tests.  As  he  professed  his 
readiness  to  do  so,  we  brought  together  such  a  meeting  at  our  own 
house ;  and  previously  to  Mr.  Foster's  arrival,  we  explained  to  our 
friends  the  arrangements  we  proposed.     One  of  these  was,  that  one 

*  To  wliat  a  pitch  of  keenness  and  rapidity  this  discerning  power  may  bt 
kr'ti^t  by  the  special  education  of  it  had  been  already  shown  (§  185). 
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of  the  party  should  sit  outside  the  '*  circle/*  and  should  devote  himself 
to  ohsorving  and  recording  all  that  passed,  without  taking  any  pext 
whatever  in  the  performance.  Another  was,  that  instead  of  writing 
down  names  on  slips  of  paper,  whilst  sitting  at  the  table  within 
Mr.  Fostor*s  view,  we  should  write  them  at  a  side- table,  with  our 
backs  turned  to  him.  On  explaining  these  arrangements  to  Mr. 
Foster,  he  immediately  said  that  the  first  could  not  be  permitted,  fur 
that  every  person  present  munt  form  part  of  the  circle.  To  the  second 
he  made  no  objection.  After  handing  him  our  slips  of  paper  carefully 
folded-up,  we  took  our  seats  at  the  table,  and  waited  for  the  announce^ 
ment  of  spiritual  visitors.  The  only  one,  however,  who  presented 
himself  during  an  hour's  siance,  was  the  spirit  of  our  own  old  master, 
whose  name  Mr.  Foster  might  very  readily  have  learned  previously, 
but  about  whom  he  could  give  no  particulars  whatever.  A'ol  one  of 
the  names  written  on  the  papers  was  revealed, 

c.  **The  patience  of  our  friends  being  exhausted,  they  took  their 
leave ;  but  as  Mr.  Foster's  carriage  had  been  ordered  for  a  later  hour, 
we  requested  him  to  sit  down  again  with  the  members  of  our  own 
family.  *  Now,*  we  said,  *  that  these  incredulous  philosophers  are  gone, 
perhaps  the  spirits  will  favour  us  with  a  visit.*  We  purposely  fol- 
lowed his  lead,  as  on  our  first  interview,  and  everything  went  on  as 
successfully  as  on  that  occasion ;  until,  whilst  the  name  of  a  relative 
we  had  recently  lost  was  being  spelled  out  on  our  alphabet-card,  the 
raps  suddenly  ceased  on  the  interposition  of  a  large  music- book,  which 
was  set-up  at  a  preconcerted  signal  so  as  to  hide  the  top  as  well  as  the 
bottom  of  our  pointer  from  Mr.  Foster's  eyes. — Nothing  coiild  more 
conclusively  prove  that  Mr.  Foster's  knowledge  was  derived  from 
observation  of  the  movements  of  the  pointer,  although  he  could  only 
see  the  portion  of  it  not  hidden  by  the  card,  which  was  so  held  as  to 
conceal  the  lower  part  of  it ;  and  nothing  could  be  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  of  *  unconscious  ideo-motor  action,*  than  the 
fact,  that  whilst  we  were  most  carefully  abstaining  from  any  pause  or 
look  from  which  he  might  derive  guidance,  toe  had  enabled  him  to  divine  the 
answer  we  expected. — The  trick  by  which  the  red  letters  were  produced 
was  discovered  by  the  inquiries  of  our  medical  friends.** — {Quarterly 
Htview,  October,  1871,  p.  332  ) 

256.  It  is  further  asserted,  however,  that  the  tables  or  plancliettes 
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often  give  true  answers  to  questions  proposed  to  them  as  to 
mattoFB  of  fact,  though  none  of  the  parties  present  xdbj  have  auy 
knowledge  of  what  the  answers  should  be ;  but  this,  if  it  be 
really  so,  is  not  only  far  from  being  op})08ed  to  the  Physiol*  gical 
doctrines  here  advanced,  but  affords  a  curious  illustration  and 
extension  of  them.  For,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  impressions 
nf  which  we  were  once  conscious,  though  we  have  entirely  lost  our 
xecoUection  of  them,  may  direct  our  trains  of  thought  in  Delirium 
and  Dreaming,  or  may  even,  as  in  Somnambulism,  govern  oui 
actions ;  so  does  it  seem  quite  reasonable  to  attribute  the  move*- 
inents  by  which  the  table  gives  its  answers,  to  impressions  left 
by  past  ideas  upon  the  Cerebrum,  which  may  express  themselves 
through  the  muscular  system,  without  any  consciousness  of  their 
existence  on  the  part  of  the  operator  (§  425). 

257.  To  this  same  category  are  doubtless  to  be  referred  a  large 
number  of  those  actions  of  Mesmeric  '^  subjects,"  which  have 
been  considered  by  some  as  most  unequivocal  indications  of  the 
existence  of  an  agency  sui  generis^  whilst  by  othera  they  have 
been  regarded  as  the  results  of  intentional  deception.  Many  of 
them  are  of  a  kind  which  the  Will  could  not  feign,  being  violent 
convulsive  movements,  such  as  no  voluntary  effort  could  produce  : 
but  the  Mesmeric  *' subject"  being  previously  ''possessed"  with 
the  expectation  that  certain  results  will  follow  certain  actions 
(as,  for  instance,  that  convulsive  movements  will  be  brought  on 
by  touching  a  piece  of  mesmerized*'  metal),  and  the  whole  nervous 
l)ower  being  concentrated,  as  it  were,  upon  the  performance,  the 
movements  follow  when  the  ''subject"  believes  the  conditions  to 
have  been  fulfilled,  whether  they  Aaw  been  or  not  (§  518). — These 
facts  were  most  completely  established  by  the  Commission 
uppointed  to  investigate  the  pretensions  of  Mesmer  himself :  and 
x^hilstthey  demonstrate  the  unreality  of  the  supposed  "mesmeric" 
influence  (so  far,  at  least,  as  this  cliiss  of  phenomena  is  concerned), 
thej  also  prove  the  position  here  contended  for;  namely,   the 
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BuflSciency  of  the  state  of  expectant  attention^  in  those  whoee 
Minds  can  be  completely  "  possessed  "  by  it,  to  produce  effects  kA 
the  same  nature  with  those  which  are  induced  in  Hysterical  sub- 
jecta  by  Emotional  excitement  (§  270). 

258.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  ranked  a  Tariety  of  still  mora 
ftlierrant  actions,  bordering  on  Insanity,  of  which  the  History  o£ 
Mankind  in  successive  ages  furnishes  us  with  abundant  examples  :— 
what  is  common  to  all  being  the  entire  **  possession "  of  those 
who  perform  them  by  some  strongly-excited  dominant  wfco,  the 
intensity  of  which  blinds  the  Common  Sense  and  subjugates  the 
Will,  so  that  it  expresses  itself  in  bodily  action  without  the  least 
restraint.  The  notion  may,  or  may  not.,  be  in  itself  an  absurd 
one.  It  may  be  confined  to  a  single  individual,  or  it  may  spread 
epidemically  through  a  multitude.  It  may  be  one  that  interests 
the  feelings,  or  it  may  be  (though  seldom)  of  a  nature  purely 
intellectual.  The  wild  but  transient  vagaries  of  religious 
enthusiasm  in  all  nges, — as  shown  in  the  Pythonic  inspiration  of 
the  Delphic  priestesses ;  the  ecstatic  revelations  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  visionaries;  the  Flagellant  processions  of  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries ;  the  Preaching  epidemic  among  the  Hugue- 
nots in  France,  and  more  recently  in  Lutheran  Sweden  ;  the  strange 
performances  of  the  "  convulsionnaires  "  of  St.  M^dard,  which  have 
been  since  almost  paralleled  at  "  revivals  **  and  "  camp-meetings ; " 
the  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Tarentism  of 
southern  Itjxly,  the  Tigretier  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  Leaping-ague 
of  Scotland  in  later  times,* — are  all,  like  the  **  table-turning  "  and 
"table-talking**  epidemic,  which  spread  through  almost  the  whole 
civilized  world  in  1852-3,  to  be  ranged  under  the  same  category. 

259.  The  following  account  given  by  Dr.  Hecker  of  the  prin- 

*  On  tbe  greater  number  of  the  foregoing  subjects,  much  curiouE  infonnation 
irill  be  found  in  Dr.  Hecker's  account  of  the  ''  Dancing  Mania,'*  forming  part  of 
his  Treatise  **  On  the  Epidemics  of  tbe  Middle  Ages,"  translated  for  the  Syd«i« 
ham  Societj  bj  Dr.  Babington. 
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dpal  features  of  the  Dancing  Mania  which  spread  through  a  large 
part  of  Middle  Europe  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  willseiTe  to 
illu8try:e  those  forms  of  ideo-motor  action  which  are  intensified  by 
tmotional  excitement  : — 

a  *  In  the  year  1 374,  assemblages  of  men  and  women  were  seen  at 
A-ix-la-Chapelle,  who  had  come  out  of  Germany,  and  who,  united  by 
one  common  delusion,  exhibited  to  the  public,  both  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  churches,  the  following  strange  spect*icle : — They  formed  circles 
hand  in  hand,  and  appearing  to  have  lost  all  control  over  their  senses, 
continued  dancing,  regardless  of  the  bystanders,  for  hours  together, 
in  wild  delii-ium,  until  at  length  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion.  They  then  complained  of  extreme  oppression,  and  groaned 
AS  if  in  the  agonies  of  death,  until  they  were  swathed  in  clothes  bound 
tightly  round  their  waists ;  upon  which  they  again  recoyered,  and 
remained  free  from  complaint  until  the  next  attack.  This  practice  of 
swathing  was  resorted  to,  on  account  of  the  tympany  which  followed 
these  spasmodic  ravings;  but  the  bystanders  frequently  relieved 
patients  in  a  less  artificial  manner,  by  thumping  and  trampling  upon 
the  parts  affected.  While  dancing  they  neither  saw  nor  heard,  being 
insensible  to  external  impressions  .through  the  senses ;  but  were 
haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies  conjuring  up  spirits,  whose  names 
they  shneked  out ;  and  some  of  them  afterwards  asserted  that  they 
felt  as  if  they  had  been  immersed  in  a  stream  of  blood,  which  obliged 
them  to  leap  so  high.  Others,  during  the  paroxysm,  saw  the  heavens 
open,  and  the  Saviour  enthroned  with  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  according  as 
the  religious  notions  of  the  age  were  strangely  and  variously  reflected 
in  their  imaginations. 

*' Where  the  disease  was  completely  developed,  the  attack  com- 
menced with  epileptic  convulsions.  Those  affected  fell  to  the 
ground  senseless,  panting  and  labouring  for  breath.  They  foamed  at 
tho  mouth,  and  suddenly  springing  up  began  their  dance  amidst 
Btrunge  contortions. — A  few  months  after  this  dancing  maladv  had 
made  its  apx>earance  at  Aix-la-  Chapelle,  it  broke  out  at  Cologne,  where 
the  number  of  those  possessed  amounted  to  more  than  five  hundred  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  at  Metz,  the  streets  of  which  place  are  said 
to  have  been  fi.lled  with  eleven  hundred  dancers.  Peasants  left  their 
ploughs,  mechanics  their    workshops,    housewives    their    domestic 
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duties,  to  joiu  the  wild  revels ;  and  this  rich  commercial  city  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  ruinous  disorder. 

''The  St.  Yitus's  dance  attacked  people  of  all  stations,  especially 
those  who  led  a  sedentary  life,  such  as  shoemakers  and  tailors;  but 
even  the  most   robust  peasants  abandoned   their  labours   in   theit 
£elds,  as  if  they  were  possessed  by  evil  spirits ;  and  those  affectel 
were  seen  assembling  indiscriminately,  from  time  to  time,  at  oertaio 
I  appointed  places,  and,  unless  prevented  by  the  lookers-on,  continued 
to   dance  without  intermission,   until  their  very  last  breath  was 
expended.     Their  fury  and  extravagance  of  demeanour  so  completely 
deprived  them  of  their  senses,  that  many  of  them  dashed  their  brains 
out  against  the  walls  and  comers  of  buildings,  or  rushed  headlong 
into  rapid  rivers,  where  they  found  a  watery  grave.     Bearing  and 
foaming  as  they  were,  the  bystanders  could  only  succeed  in  restrain^ 
ing  them  by  placing  benches  and  chairs  in  their  way,  so  that,  by  the 
high  leaps  they  were  thus  tempted  to  take,  their  strength  might  be 
exhausted.     As  soon  as  this  was  the  case,  they   fell,  as  it  were, 
lifeless  to  the  ground,  and,  by  very  slow  degrees,  recovered  their 
strength.     Many  there  were,  who,  even  with  all  this  exertion,  had 
not  expended  the  violence  of  the  tempest  which  raged  within  them ; 
but  awoke  with  newly  revived  powers,  and  again  and  again  mixed 
with  the  crowd  of  dancers ;  uniil  at  length  the  violent  excitement 
of  their  disordered  nerves  was  allayed   by   the   great  involuntary 
exertion  of  their  limbs ;  and  the  mental  disorder  was  calmed  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  body.     The  cure  effected  by  these  stormy  attacks 
was  in  many  cases  so  perfect,  that  some  patients  returned  to  the 
factory  or  the  plough,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     Others,  on  the 
contrary,  paid  the  penalty  of  their  folly  by  so  total  a  loss  of  power, 
that  they  could  not  regain  their  former  health,  even  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  most  strengthening  remedies.*' — {Epidemia  of  the  MiddU 
Ages,  pp.  87-104.) 

In  this  case  we  Bee  a  notable  manifestation  of  the  tendency  U* 
imitatioriy  which  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  "hold**  taken  of  the 
Mind  by  an  idea  suggested  to  it  (§  550) ;  that  hold  being  the 
stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  other  sources  of  healthful 
activity,  as  iu  the  two  following  oases  related  by  Zimmerman  : — 
b.  A  Nuu,  in  a  very  large  convent  iu  France,  began  to  mew  like  a 
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eat ;  shoitly  after wardd  other  nuns  also  mewed.  At  last  all  the  nuns 
begin  to  mew  together  every  day  at  a  certain  time  and  continued 
mewing  for  seyei-al  hours  together.  This  daily  cat- concert  continued, 
until  the  nims  were  informed  that^  a  company  of  soldierd  wai»  placed 
by  the  police  before  the  euirance  of  the  couyent,  and  ihat  the  soldiei-s 
wore  proyided  with  rods  with  which  they  would  whip  the  nuns  until 
(hey  promised  not  to  mew  any  mote. 

r-  In  the  16th  Century,  a  Nun  iu  a  German  nuuneiy  fell  to  biting 
all  her  companions.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  all  the  nuns  of 
this  co&yfut  began  biting  each  other.  The  news  of  this  infatuation 
among  the  nuns  soon  spread,  and  excited  the  same  elsewhere ;  the 
biting  mania  passing  fiom  convent  to  convent  through  a  great  part  of 
Germany.  It  afterwards  visited  the  nunneries  of  Holland,  and  even 
{tpread  as  far  as  Bome. — (On  iSolUude,  Vol.  ii). 

Such  "  dominant  ideas,'*  like  emotions,  very  commonly  decline  in 
intensity,  when  they  expend  their  force  in  action  (§  265),  and  the 
Mind  spontaneously  returns  to  its  previous  condition  :  and  thus  it 
is  that  we  generally  iind  these  epidemic  delusions  passing-away  of 
themselves,  without  any  ostensible  cause  for  their  cessation.  Some- 
times, however,  such  an  Idea  may  continue  to  exert  a  dominant 
influence  over  the  whole  of  life  ;  and  if  the  conduct  which  it 
dictates  should  pass  the  bounds  of  enthusiasm  or  eccentricity,  we 
Bay  that  the  individual  is  the  subject  of  Monomania. — The  nature 
of  this  state  will  be  more  fully  considered  hereafter  (§  559). 
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OF  TUB  BMOTiONS. 

26O.  Altuouqh,  as  we  have  seen  (§§189, 190),  there  are  ▼arioiii 
forms  of  Emotional  sensibilitj  which  are  directly  called  into 
Activity  by  Sense-perceptions,  yet  those  Emotional  states  of  Mind 
which  directly  or  indirectly  determine  a  great  part  of  our  conduct, 
belong  to  the  level  of  the  Ideational  consciousness  ;  being,  in  fact, 
the  result  of  the  attachment  of  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  of  other  forms  of  emotional  sensibility,  to  certain  classes  of 
id^ios.  Thus  the  Cerebrum  and  the  Sensorium  would  seem  jointly 
concerned  in  their  production ;  for  whilst  the  Cerebral  hemi- 
spheres furnish  the  ideational  part  of  the  material,  the  Sensoiy 
ganglia  not  only  give  il<?  the  consciousness  of  their  result,  but 
invest  that  result  with  the  j^eGuVuxr  feeling  which  renders  it  capable 
of  actively  influencing  our  conduct  as  a  motive  power.  This  we  see 
clearly,  when  the  Emotional  state  takes  the  form  of  a  true  desire  ; 
for  when  this  is  felt,  even  as  regards  the  gratification  of  a  bodily 
appetite,  it  involves  the  existence  of  an  idea  of  t/ie  object  of  desire ; 
but  it  is  only  when  this  idea  is  associated  with  the  contemplih 
tion  of  enjoyment  in  the  act  to  which  it  relates,  or  of  disc^^m- 
fort  in  the  abstinence  from  that  act,  thai  it  becomes  an  impelling 
force  towards  the  performance  of  it. — All  the  higher  forma  of 
Emotional  consciousness  may  be  decomposed  (as  it  seems  to  the 
Writer)  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus,  Benevolence  is  the  pleasur- 
able contemplation  of  the  happiness  or  welfare  of  others;  and 
shows  itself  alike  in  the  habitual  entertainment  of  the  abstract  or 
general  idea,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  conduct  with  a  view  to 
promote  this  renult  in  any  particular  instance  jn  which  the  bene 
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Tolcnt  dosiro  may  be  fixed.  So  there  is  a  positive  pleasure,  in 
some  ill-constituted  minds,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  unhappiness 
of  others  ;  and  this  (of  which  Dickens's  Qnilp  is  an  impersonation) 
we  designate  as  Malevolence.  Combativeness,  again,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  a  Psychical  attribute,  is  the  pleasurable  idea  of  setting  one's  sslf 
in  antagonism  with  others. 

There  are  individuals  who  never  manifest  the  least  degree  of 
pJiysical  Combativeness,  who  yet  show  a  remarkable  love  of  opposition 
in  all  their  psychical  relations  with  others.  That  objections  will 
be  raised  by  such  persons  to  any  plan  that  may  be  proposed,  we  can 
always  feel  sure,  though  we  may  not  have  the  remotest  idea  as  to 
what  the  ol>j action  may  be  in  each  particular  case.  Persons  in 
whom  this  tendency  exists  in  a  less  prominent  degree,  are  apt  to  see 
objections  and  difficulties  first,  although  their  good  sense  may  sub- 
sequently lead  them  to  consider  these  as  of  less  account,  or  to  be 
outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  the  scheme.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  late  Sir  fiobert  Peel.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are 
spoken-of  as  of  sanguine  temperament,  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
intervening  difficulties,  in  the  pleasurable  anticipation  of  the  resuU, 

So,  Pride  (or  self-esteem)  consists  in  the  pleasurable  contemplation 
of  our  own  superior  excellencies  ;  whilst  the  essence  of  Vanity  (or 
love  of  approbation)  lies  in  the  pleasurable  idea  of  the  applause  of 
others.  x\gain,  in  Conscientiousness  we  have  the  love  of  right, 
that  is,  the  association  of  pleasure  with  the  idea  of  right ;  Veue- 
ration  may  be  defined  as  the  pleasurable  contemplation  of  rank  or 
perfections  superior  to  our  own ;  and  the  source  of* Ambition,  which 
is  in  some  degree  the  antagonistic  tendency,  lies  in  the  pleasur- 
able idea  of  self-exaltation.  In  like  manner,  Hope  is  the  picas ur 
abl3  colitemplation  of  future  enjoyment;  Fear  is  the  painful 
uontcmplation  of  future  evil ;  and  Cautiousness  is  the  combination 
of  the  desire  to  avoid  anticipated  pain,  with  the  pleasui*able  con- 
templation (an  extremely  strong  feeling  in  many  individuals)  oi 
precautions  adapted  to  ward  it  oif.  —  The  same  view  may  be 
applied  to  the  love  of  Order,  of  Possessions,  of  Country,  of  Wit,  oi 
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Humour,  &c.,  and  to  many  conditions  usually  considered  as  purely 
Intellectual.  And,  in  fact,  the  association  of  any  kind  of  that 
emotional  sensiJbUiiy  (§  lt57)  of  which  pleasure  and  pain  afford  tlie 
simplest  type,  with  any  idea,  or  class  ofidtajs^  gives  to  it  an  Emo- 
tional character ;  so  that  emotional  states  are  not  by  any  means 
limited  within  the  categories  under  which  Psychologists  have 
attempted  to  range  them, — these  being,  for  the  most  part,  generic 
terms,  which  comprehend  certain  groups  of  ides^  bearing  more  or 
less  similarity  to  each  other,  but  not  by  any  means  including  all 
possible  combinations. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  manifestations  of  eccentricity  and  insanity ;  for  wo 
frequently  see  pleasurable  feelings  associating  themselves  with  Ideas, 
which  to  ordinary  minds  appear  indifferent,  or  are  even  regarded  with 
pain ;  and  thus  are  engendered  Motives  which  exert  a  most  powerful 
influence  over  the  conduct,  and  which,  if  not  kept  in  restraint  by  the 
Will,  render  the  whole  being  their  slave.  Thus  one  weak-minded 
youth  was  driven  to  commit  a  murder,  by  a  passion  for  living  where 
he  could  see  a  wind-mill ;  and  another  by  a  pasdion  for  possessing 
himself  of  every  shoe  of  a  partictilar  kind  which  he  chanced  to  see. — 
It  may  be  also  remarked,  in  this  place,  that  the  impossibility  of 
classing  all  the  Emotional  states  of  mind  under  a  limited  number 
of  categories  constitutes  a  most  serious  and  fundam^^ntal  objection  to 
any  system  which  professes  to  mark-out  in  the  Cerebrum  distinct 
seats  for  the  animal  propensities,  moral  feelings,  &c. 

261.  By  thos9  who  regai*d  the  Propensities,  Moral  Feelings,  dec, 
as  simple  states  of  mind,  it  is  usually  said  that  their  indulgence  or 
exercise  is  attended  with  pleasure,  and  the  restraint  of  them  with 
pain.  But,  if  the  view  here  taken  be  correct,  it  is  the  very  co- 
existence of  pleasurable  or  pam^ul  feelings  with  the  idea  of  a  given 
object,  that  causes  desire  or  aversion  as  regards  that  object ;  since 
the  mind  instinctively  pursues  what  is  pleasurable,  and  avoids  what 
is  painfid.  And  thus,  according  to  the  readiness  with  which  these 
different  classes  of  Ideas  are  excited  in  different  minds  (partly 
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dq>endiiig  upon  original  constitution,  and  partly  upon  tbe  habitual 
direction  of  the  thoughts),  and  to  the  respective  degrees  in  which 
they  respectively  call-forth  the  different  kinds  of  Emotional  sensi- 
bility (as  to  which  there  is  obviously  an  inherent  difference  amongst 
individuals,  analogous  to  that  which  exists  with  regard  to  the 
laeliiigg  of  pleasure  or  pain  excited  by  external  sensations, — sights, 
K^on/ls,  tastes,  odours,  or  contacts),  will  be  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  entei-tain  them,  the  frequency  with  which  they  will 
present  themselves  before  the  mental  view,  and  the  influence 
they  will  exert  in  the  determination  of  our  conduct. 

262.  The  influence  of  Emotional  conditions,  when  strongly 
excited,  in  directly  producing  involuntary  movements,  is  readily 
explained  on  the  idea  that  the  Sensory  Ganglia  act  as  the  centre 
of  all  consciousness,  and  that  the  Axial  Cord  is  the  real  source  of 
all  movement  For  the  excitement  of  peculiar  states  of  the 
sensorial  centres  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Cerebrum, 
will  just  as  readily  give  rise  to  automatic  movements,  as  the 
excitement  of  similar  states  by  impressions  made  upon  the  organs 
of  Sense.  And  the  correspondence  is  seen  to  be  very  close, 
when  the  idea  distinctly  reproduces  the  sensorial  stata  Thus, 
the  laughter  excited  by  the  act  of  tickling  is  a  purely  consensual 
movement  (§  79)  ;  but,  in  a  very  '' ticklish''  person,  the  mere  idea 
of  tickling,  suggested  by  pointing  a  finger  at  him,  is  suflicient  to 
provoke  it — So,  again,  as  laughter  may  be  excited  by  odd  sights 
or  sounds  which  do  not  in  themselves  excite  any  ideational  state, 
but  which  act  at  once  upon  the  "  sense  of  the  ludicrous,"  the  same 
<iction  may  be  called-forth  by  the  vivid  recollection  of  these 
OGOorrences ;  which,  being  attended  with  a  state  of  the  Sensorium 
corresponding  to  that  originally  produced  by  the  sensation,  gives 
r'se  to  the  same  involuntary  cachinnation.  But  laughter  may 
alsi  bo  excited  by  ideas  that  are  much  more  removed  from  actual 
sensations  ;  as,  for  example,  by  those  unexpected  combinations  of 
ideas    of  a  purely   intellectual  nature,    which   we   designate   bm 
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"witty;"  and  here,  too,  we  may  recognize  the  veiy  same  modtu 
operandi.     For  the  mere  sound  or  sight  of  the  words  excites  no 
feeling  of  the  ludicrous  ;  the  sensation  must  develope  an  ideationtd 
change ;  and  it  is  the  latter  alone,  which,  reacting  downwards  upm 
Ihe  Senoorium,  aQd  there  becoming  associated  with  the  Emotional 
sensibility,  excites  the  impulse  to  laugh. — The  same  might  be 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  act  of  czying ;  Which  inaj 
he  either  purely  consensual,  being  excited  by  painful  sensations ; 
or  may  be  induced  by  the  vivid  recollection  of  past  or  the  antici- 
pation of  future  sensations ;  or  may  be  excited  by  ideas  which 
have  no  direct  relation  to  sensational  states. — ^Again,  the  move- 
ments which  take  place  under  the  violent  excitement  of  the  passion 
of  anger,  are  of  the  same  involuntary  character ;  being  directly 
prompted  by  feelings  which  may  be  called-up  either  by  external 
sensations,  or  by  internal  ideas  that  have  a  like  power  of  exciting 
them.     Thus  the  passionate  man  who  receives  a  blow,  instinctively 
makes  another  blow  in  the  direction  from  which  it  seemed  to  him 
to  come,  without  any  thought  of  whether  the  blow  was  accidental 
or  intentional ;  while  the  idea  of  an  insult,  which  is  a  source  of 
mental  disturbance,  may  excite  the  very  same  movement,  although 
no  bodily  suffering  had  been  experienced.     There  are  many  of  the 
movements  of  Elipression  that   are  referable  in  Hke  manner  to 
sensorial  states,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  which  may  arise 
from  ideational  as  well   as  from  sensational  conditions.     Thus,  w* 
we  have  seen  (§  156),  the  cheerful  aspect  of  some  individuals  La 
due  to  a  seose  of  general  physical  well-being,  and  is  altogether 
ii8C<!mposed  by  anything  which  disturbs  this ;  whilst  in  others,  it 
may  proceed  from  a  happy  frame  of  mind  (which  may  bo  pailly 
the  result  of  original  constitution,    and  partly  of  habitual  fcelf 
dii"ection),  disposing  them  to  take  the  cheerful  view  of  eveiy thing 
tha*i  affects  themselves  or  others,  notwithstanding  (it  may  be)  great 
bodily  discomfort.     And  the  reverse  aspect  of  gloom  may  in  like 
manner  proceed  alike  from  bodily  or  from  mental  uneasiness. — AD 
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these  &ct8  point,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion,  that  whether  the 
elementary  states  of  Emotional  sensibility  associate  themselves 
with  Sensations,  with  Perceptions,  or  with  Ideas,  they  are  simple 
modes  of  consciousness,  the  organic  seat  of  which  must  be  in  tlie 
Sensorial  centres ;  and  this  corresponds  well  with  the  character  of 
the  purely  Emotional  movements,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
doBely  allied  to  the  Sensori-motor  in  the  directness  with  which 
they  respond  to  the  stimuli  that  excite  them. 

263.  That  the  Emotional  and  Volitional  movements  differ  as  to 
their  primal  sources,  is  obvious,  not  merely  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  frequently  in  antagonism  with  each  other, — the  Will 
endeavouring  to  restrain  the  Emotional  impulse,  and  either  suc- 
ceeding in  doing  so,  or  being  vanquished  by  the  superior  force  of 
the  latter, — ^but  also  from  the  curious  fact  which  Pathological 
observation  has  brought  to  light,  that  muscles  which  will  still  act 
in  obedience  to  emotional  impulses,  may  be  paralysed  to  volitional, 
and  vice  versd.  Thus,  for  example,  the  arm  of  a  man  affected  with 
paralysis,  which  no  effort  of  his  will  could  move,  has  been  seen  to 
be  violently  jerked  under  the  influence  of  the  emotional  agitation 
consequent  upon  the  sight  of  a  friend.  And  in  a  case  of  softening 
of  the  Spinal  cord,  the  jerking  movements  which  were  brought^on 
by  the  more  approach  of  any  one  to  the  patient's  bed,  and  still 
moi-e  strongly  by  putting  a  question  to  him,  were  most  violent  in 
the  lower  limbs,  over  which  he  had  not  the  least  voluntary  power. 
— ^It  is  in  the  diflFerent  forms  of  paralysis  of  the  Facial  nerve,  how- 
ever, which  is  the  one  most  peculiarly  subservient  to  the  move- 
ments of  Expression  (§  105),  that  we  have  the  best  evidence  of  this 
distinctness.  For  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  muscles  supplied 
by  this  nerve  are  paralysed  so  far  as  regards  the  will,  and  yet  are 
•till  affected  by  emotional  states  of  mind,  and  take  their  usual 
part  in  the  automatic  actions  of  respiration,  &c.  ;  retaining  also 
their  usual  tension,  so  that  no  distortion  is  apparent  unless 
voluntary  movements  be  attempted.     Thus,  to  select  an  action 
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which  may  be  performed  either  oonsenstiallj,  emotionallf,  <)i 
▼ohmtarilj,  a  patient  affected  with  this  form  of  paralysis  ciuiQJt 
close  the  eyelid  by  an  act  of  his  Will,  although  he  winks  wht)n  ha 
feels  the  uneasy  sensation  that  excites  the  action,  and  shiitii  tha 
lids  when  the  sudden  approach  of  an  object  to  the  eye  cxciteii  tha 
fear  of  injury  to  tliat  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  paralysed 
oondition  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  Automatic  and  Emotional 
actions  only,  so  that  the  muscles  lose  their  tension,  the  mouth  ia 
drawn  to  one  side,  the  movements  of  expression  are  not  performed, 
and  there  is  no  involuntary  winking  :  yet  the  Will  may  still  exert 
its  accustomed  control,  and  may  produce  that  closure  of  the  lids 
which  does  not  take  place  in  respoudence  to  any  other  impulse.* 

264.  The  Emotions  are  concerned  in  Man,  however,  in  many 
actions,  which  are  in  themselves  strictly  voluntary.  Unless  they 
be  so  strongly  excited  as  to  get  the  boiter  of  the  Will,  they  do  not 
operate  downwards  upon  the  Automatic  centres,  but  upwards  upon 
the  Cerebral ;  supplying  the  motivft  by  which  the  course  of 
thought  and  of  action  is  habitually  determined  (§  331).  Thus, 
of  two  individuals  with  differently-constituted  minds,  one  shall 
judge  of  everything  through  the  medium  of  a  gloomy  morose 
temper,  which,  like  a  darkened  glass,  represents  to  his  judgment 
the  whole  world  in  league  to  injure  him  ;  and  his  determinations 
being  all  based  upon  this  erroneous  view,  its  indications  ure  ex- 
hibited in  his  actions,  which  are  themselves,  ucverthclt^ss,  of  an 
entirely  voluntary  character.  On  the  other  hand,  a  p<!r3on  of  a 
cheerful,  benevolent  disposition,  looks  at  the  world  around  as 
through  a  Claude-Lorraine-glass,  seeing  everything  in  its  brightest 
and  Hunniest  aspect ;  and,  with  intellectual  faculties  (it  may  be) 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  former  individual,  he  would  come 
to  opposite  conclusions ;  because  the  materials  which  fonn  tha 

*  8eo  the  detailed  acconuts  of  such  cases  in  Sir  C.  Bell's  wo/k  on  ''Tht 
l7er\ou8  System  of  the  Human  Body;"  also  ''Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,' 
vol.  iv.  p.  500,  and  vol.  xiii.  p.  53S. 
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basis  of  his  judgment,  are  submitted  to  it  in  a  very  dififerent  oon- 
ditioQ. — Various  forms  of  Moral  Insanity  exhibit  the  same  contrast 
in  a  yet  more  striking  light  (§  556) ;  and  the  distinction  between 
the  9aau  and  the  infant  is  far  more  difficult  to  draw  in  this  form  of 
mental  disorder,  than  when  Intellectual  perversion  manifests 
itself.  For  we  not  unfrcquently  meet  with  individuals  still  holdiiig 
their  place  in  society,  who  are  accustomed  to  act  so  much  on 
tmpuUe,  and  to  be  so  little  guided  by  the  rational  vnll,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  sane  ]  and  a  very  little  exaggeration  of  such 
impulses  causes  the  actions  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  individual 
himself  or  to  those  around  him,  that  restraint  is  required,  although 
the  intellect  is  in  no  way  disordered,  nor  are  any  of  the  feelings 
perverted.  We  may  often  observe  similar  inconsistencies,  result- 
ing from  the  habitual  indulgence  of  one  particular  feeling,  or  from 
a  morbid  exaggeration  of  it.  The  mother  who,  through  weakness 
of  will,  yields  to  her  instinctive  fondness  for  her  offspring,  in 
allowing  it  gratifications  which  she  knows  to  be  injurious  to  it,  is 
placing  herself  below  the  level  of  many  less  gifted  beings.  The 
habit  of  yielding  to  a  natural  infirmity  of  temper  often  leads  into 
paroxysms  of  ungovernable  rage,  which,  in  their  turn,  pass  into  a 
state  of  maniacal  excitement.  The  poor  girl  who  drowns  herself 
after  a  quarrel  with  her  lover,  or  the  nursemaid  who  cuts  the 
throat  of  a  child  to  whom  she  is  tenderly  attached,  because  her 
mistress  has  rebuked  her  for  wearing  too  fine  a  bonnet,  may  be 
really  labouring  under  a  ''  temporary  insanity  **  which  drives  her 
hresistibly  to  a  great  criiie  ;  yet,  just  as  the  man  who  commits  a 
murder  in  a  state  of  drunken  frenzy  is  reiponsiJble  for  his  uTespanai- 
hUity  (§  545),  so  is  the  suicide  or  the  murderess,  in  so  far  as  she 
lias  habitually  neglected  to  control  the  wayward  feelings  whose 
strong  excitement  has  impelled  her  to  the  commission  of  her  crime. — 
It  not  unfrequently  occurs,  moreover,  that  a  delusion  of  the  inUlled 
(constituting  what  is  commonly  known  as  Monomania)  has  had  its 
Nouroe  in  a  disordered  state  of  Hie  feelings,  which  have  represented 
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every  occurrence  in  a  wrong  light  to  the  mind  of  the  indiyidu&{ 
(§  559).  All  9uch  conditions  are  of  extreme  interest,  wlien  0(»d* 
pared  with  those  which  are  met-with  amongst  Idiots,  and  in  animala 
enjoying  a  much  lower  degree  of  intelligence :  for  the  result  ia 
much  the  same  in  whatever  way  the  balance  between  the  feelings 
find  the  rational  will  (which  is  so  beautifully  adjusted  in  the 
well-ordered  mind  of  Man)  is  disturbed  ;  whether  by  a  diminution 
of  the  Volitional  control,  or  by  an  undue  exaltation  of  the  £mo- 
t'ons  and  Passions. 

265.  This  double  mode  of  action  of  the  Emotions — doumwarfU 
through  the  nerve>trunks  upon  the  Muscular  apparatus,  and  also 
upon  many  of  the  Organic  functions  (Chap.  XIX.), — and  upwards 
upon  those  Cerebral  actions  which  give  rise  to  the  higher  states  of 
Mental  consciousness, — affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  fact 
which  is  practically  familiar  to  most  observers  of  Himian  nature  ; 
namely,  that  violent  excitement  of  the  Feelings  most  speedily  sub- 
sides, when  these  unrestrainedly  expend  themselves  (so  to  speak) 
in  their  natural  expressions.  Thus  it  may  be  conunonly  noticed 
tliat  those  who  are  termed  demonstrative  persons  are  less  firm  and 
deep  in  their  attachments,  than  those  who  manifest  their  feelings 
loss  :  for,  without  any  real  insincerity  or  intentional  fickleness,  the 
strongly-excited  feelings  of  the  former  are  rapidly  calmed-down  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  impulse  to  bodily  action  which  they  have 
generated  ;  whilst  in  the  latter  the  very  same  feelings,  acting  inter- 
nally, acquire  a  permanent  place  in  the  Psychical  nature,  and 
habitually  operate  as  motives  to  the  conduct.  So,  again,  persons 
who  are  "quick-tempered,**  manifesting  great  irascibility  upon 
small  provocations,  real  or  supposed,  are  usually  soon  appeased, 
and  speedily  forget  the  affront ;  whilst  many  who  make  little  or  no 
display  of  anger,  are  very  apt  to  brood-over  and  cherish  their 
feelings  of  indignation,  and  may  visit  them  upon  the  unfortunate 
object  of  them  on  some  favourable  opportunity,  long  after  he  hoA 
supposed  that  the  occurrence  wliich  had  given  rise  to  them  waa 
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forgotten.  There  is  an  instinctiTe  restlessness,  or  tendency  to 
general  bodily  moyement^  in  some  individuals,  when  they  are 
BafTering  under  Emotional  excitement ;  the  indulgence  of  which 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  safety-valve  for  the  excess  of  Nerve-force, 
whilst  the  attempt  at  its  repression  is  attended  with  an  increase  in 
the  excitement  Most  persons  are  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
sitting  still  when  they  are  labouring  under  violent  agitation,  and 
of  the  rel'ef  which  is  afforded  by  active  exercise ;  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  the  movements  are  such  as  naturally 
express  the  passion  that  is  excited.  Thus  the  combative  propen- 
sities of  the  Irish  peasant  conmionly  evaporate  speedily  with  the 
free  play  of  his  shillelagh,  many  irascible  persons  find  great  relief 
in  a  hearty  explosion  of  oaths,  others  in  a  violent  slamming  of  the 
door,  and  others  (whose  excitement  is  more  moderate  but  less 
tiunsient)  in  a  prolonged  fit  of  grumbling. 

a.  This  view  is  most  fully  confirmed  by  certain  phenomena  of 
Insanity.  It  is  a  doctrine  now  generally  received  among  practical 
men,  that  paroxysms  of  violent  Emotional  excitement  are  much  more 
Lkely  to  subside,  when  they  are  allowed  to  "work  themselves  off" 
freely,  without  any  attempt  at  mechanical  restraint ;  and  maniacal 
patients  are  now  placed,  in  all  well-managed  Asylums,  in  padded 
rooms,  in  which  their  movements  can  do  no  injury  to  themselves  or 
others. — ^The  following  case  was  related  to  the  Writer  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  N.E.,  the  instructor  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
A  half-idiotic  youth  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  that  place,  was  the 
subject  (like  many  in  his  condition)  of  frequent  and  violent 
paroxysms  of  anger;  and  with  the  view  of  moderating  these,  it 
was  suggested  that  he  should  be  kept  for  some  time  every  day  in 
rather  fatiguing  exercise.  Accordingly  he  was  employed  for  two 
or  three  hours  daily  in  sawing  wood,  to  which  task  he  made  no 
objection ;  and  the  paroxysms  of  rage  never  displayed  themselves, 
except  on  Sundays,  when  his  employment  was  intermitted.  As 
it  was  considered,  however,  to  be  better  for  him  to  spend  a  part 
of  that  day  in  sawing  wood,  than  to  be  irascible  during  the  whole 
of  it,  bis  occupation  was  continued  through  the  entii-e  week,  when 
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he  bocame  oompletely  tamed-down,  and  never  gave  any  more  trouble 
by  bit  passionate  displays. 

So,  again,  if  a  ludicix)us  idea  be  suggested  to  our  oonsciousnena^ 
occasioning  an  impulse  to  laugh,  a  hearty  "  guffaw  **  generally 
works-ofT  the  excitement,  and  we  may  be  surprised  a  short  tin  a 
aRerwards  that  such  an  absurdity  should  have  provoked  out  risi- 
bility ;  but  if  we  restrain  the  explosion,  the  idea  continues  to 
"  haunt "  us,  and  is  continually  perturbing  our  trains  of  thought 
until  we  have  given  free  vent  to  the  expression  of  it. — Again,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  depressing  emotions  are  often  worked-off  by 
a  fit  of  cxying  and  sobbing ;  and  the  '^  relief  of  tears  "  seems  mani- 
festly due  to  the  expenditure  of  the  pent-up  nerve-force,  in  the 
production  of  an  increased  secretion.  It  is  noticed  in  this  case, 
too,  that  the  absence  of  any  such  external  manifestations  of  the 
depressing  emotions,  gives  them  a  much  greater  influence  upon 
the  course  of  thought,  and  upon  the  bodily  state  of  the  individual 
Those  who  really  "  die  of  grief,"  are  not  those  who  are  loud  and 
vehement  in  their  lamentations,  for  tlieir  sorrow  is  conmionly 
transient,  however  vehement  and  sincere  while  it  lasts ;  but  they 
are  those  who  have  either  designedly  repressed  any  such  mani- 
festations, or  who  have  experienced  no  tendency  to  their  display ; 
and  their  deep-seated  sorrow  seems  to  exert  the  same  kind  of  anti- 
vital  influence  upon  the  Organic  functions,  that  is  exercised  more 
violently  by  ''shock"  (§  41)  j  producing  their  entire  cessation 
without  any  structural  lesion. 

h.  The  Writer  once  heard  the  following  dingular  case  of  this  kind  :-— 
One  of  two  sisters,  orphans,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  each 
other,  became  the  subject  of  consumption ;  she  was  most  tenderly 
nursed  by  her  sister  during  a  long  illness ;  but  on  her  death,  the 
latter,  instead  of  giving  way  to  grief  in  the  manner  that  might  have 
been  anticipated,  appeared  peifectly  unmoved,  and  acted  almost  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  About  a  fortnight  after  her  sister's  death, 
however,  she  was  found  dead  in  her  bed ;  yet  neither  had  there  be«B 
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■ny  symptoms  during  life,  nor  was  there  any  post-mortem  appear- 
ance, which  in  the  least  degree  accounted  for  this  event, — of  which 
no  explanation  seems  admis-sible,  except  the  depressing  influence  of 
her  pent-up  grief  upon  her  fi*ame  generally,  thix)ugh  the  Nervoufl 
system. 

266  llie  influence  of  EicotionfJ  excitement  may  operate 
ipon  the  Muscles,  however,  not  only  in  giving-rise  to  tlie 
Diovemeuta  which  it  directly  calls  forth,  but  also  in  affecting  the 
f  ower  of  the  WiU  over  the  muscular  system,  by  intensifying  or 
weakening  its  action.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the 
strong  influence  of  one  class  of  feelings,  the  Will  can  effect  results 
such  as  the  individual  would  scarcely  even  attempt  in  his  calmer 
moments ;  whilst  the  influence  of  another  class  of  feelings  is  exer- 
cised in  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  weakening  or  even 
paralysing  the  force  which  was  previously  in  full  activity. 

It  must  be  within  the  knowledge  of  every  one,  that,  when  flrtA 
attempting  to  perform  some  new  kind  of  action,  the  power  we  feel 
capable  of  exerting  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  degree  of  our 
oMUranee  of  tucceas.  Of  this  we  have  a  good  example  in  the  process 
of  learning  to  swim;  which  is  greatly  facilitaCed,  as  Dr.  Franklin 
pointed- out,  by  our  first  taking  means  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
buoyancy  of  our  bodies  in  the  water,  by  attempting  to  pick  up  an 
object  from  the  bottom.  And  every  one  is  aware  of  the  assistance 
derived  from  the  encouragement  of  others,  when  we  are  ourselves 
doubtful  of  GUT  powers;  and  of  the  detrimental  influence  of  dis- 
couragement or  suggested  doubt,  even  when  we  previously  felt  a 
considerable  coutideiice  of  success.  Of  the  almost  superhuman 
strength  and  agility  with  which  the  body  seems  endowed,  when  the 
whole  energy  is  concentrated  upon  some  Nervo- muscular  eflbrt, 
eepecially  under  the  influence  of  an  overpowering  emotion,  the 
following  remarkable  example  has  been  communicated  to  the  Wiiter 
by  a  g^utlemac  on  whom  ho  can  place  full  reliance,  and  who  was 
personally  cognizant  of  the  fact : — An  old  cook-maid,  tottering  with 
age,  having  heard  an  alarm  of  fire,  seized  an  enormous  box  con- 
taining her  whole  property,  and  ran  down  stairs  with  it,  as  easily  aa 
•he  would  have  cai'ried  a  dish  of  meat.     After  the  fire  had  been 
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BXtinguislied,  fihe  could  not  lift  the  box  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
ground,  and  it  required  two  men  to  oonvey  it  upstairs  again. 

267.  But  tho  same  Emotion  does  not  always  act  in  the  same  moilo : 
thus,  the  fear  of  danger  may  nerve  one  nian  to  the  most  daiiug 
ftnd  vigorous  efforts  to  avert  it,  whilst  another  is  rendered  power- 
less, and  gives- way  to  unavailing  lamentations;  and  the  ardent 
anticipation  of  success  may  so  unsettle  the  determinative  energy 
of  one  aspirant,  as  to  prevent  him  from  attaining  his  object,  whilst 
another  may  only  be  sustained  by  it  in  the  toilsome  sti-ugglc  of 
which  it  is  the  final  reward.  Now  in  order  that  this  variety  may 
be  explained,  and  the  rruxius  operandi  of  the  Emotions  on  strictly 
Volitional  actions  may  be  duly  comprehended,  we  must  here  state 
two  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  latter :  one  of  which  is,  that 
there  should  be  not  merely  a  distinct  conception  of  the  purpose 
to  be  attained,  but  also  a  belief  that  the  purpose  will  or  at  least 
may  be  attained ;  whilst  the  other  is,  that  the  attention  should 
be  to  a  great  extent  withdrawn  from  other  objects,  and  should 
be  concentrated  upon  that  towards  which  the  Will  is  directed. 
Tha  following  cases  illustrate  these  principles  : — 

a.  The  Writer  well  remembers  being  among  those»  who,  forty  years 
ago,  tested  the  validity  of  the  statement  put- forth  in  Sir  D.  Brewster's 
**  Natural  Magic,"  that  four  persons  can  lift  a  full-sized  individual 
from  the  ground,  high  into  the  air,  with  the  greatest  facility,  provided 
they  all  take-in  a  full  breath  previously  to  the  effort,  the  person 
lifted  doing  the  same.  He  could  readily  understand  upon  Physio- 
logical principles,  that  a  full  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  U/ten 
would  have  a  certain  degreee  of  efficacy  in  augmenting  their  Nervo- 
muscular  power  ;  but  he  could  not  perceive  how  the  performance  of 
tho  same  act  by  the  person  lifted  could  have  any  appreciable  effect ; 
and  while  many  of  his  acquaintances  assured  him  that,  when  all  the 
conditions  were  duly  observed,  the  body  went  up  "  like  a  feather,'' 
and  that  they  felt  satisfied  of  being  able  to  support  it  upon  the  points 
of  their  fingers,  he  found  his  own  experience  quite  different  Henoo 
he  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  much  observation,  that  the  facility 
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ftffurded  by  this  method  entirely  depended  upon  the  degree  in  which 
it  fulfilled  the  aboye-mentioned  conditions,  namely,  the  fixation  of 
the  attention  upon  th«  effort,  and  the  conviction  of  t?ie  9ucced$  of  the 
method.  Whenever  the  attention  was  distracted,  and  confidence 
weakened  by  scepticism  as  to  the  result,  the  promised  assistance  waa 
not  experienced. 

h.  The  following  little  circumstance  communicated  to  the  Writer  by 
a  friend,  is  a  yery  characteristic  illustration  of  the  same  principle. 
3  his  gentleman  related  that,  haying  been  accustomed  in  his  boy- 
hood to  play  at  bagatelle  with  other  juniors  of  his  family,  the  party 
was  occasionally  joined  by  a  relative  who  was  noted  for  her  success 
at  the  game,  and  who  was  consequently  much  dreaded  as  an  oppo- 
nent ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  she  was  about  to  take  her 
turn  against  him,  he  roguishly  exclaimed,  "  Now,  aunty,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  make  a  hit ;  **  the  effect  of  which  suggestion  was, 
that  she  missed  every  stroke, — and  not  only  at  that  turn,  but  through 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

268.  Since,  then,  there  is  nothing  which  tends  so  much  to  the 
success  of  a  Volitional  effort  as  a  confident  expectation  of  its 
success,  whilst  nothing  is  so  likely  to  induce  failure  as  the  appre- 
hension of  it,  and  since  the  tendency  of  the  cheerful  or  joyous 
Emotions  is  to  suggest  and  keep-alive  the  favourable  anticipations, 
whilst  that  of  the  depressing  emotions  is  to  bring  before  the  view 
all  the  chances  of  failure,  the  former  will  increase  the  power  of  the 
Volitional  effort,  and  the  latter  will  diminish  it.  And  they  exert  also 
a  direct  influence  on  the  Physical  powers,  through  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation and  respiration  ;  the  heart's  impulses  being  more  vigorous 
and  regular,  and  the  aeration  of  the  blood  being  more  effectually 
performed,  in  the  former  of  these  conditions  than  in  the  latter. — But 
an  altogether  contrary  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  operation  of 
these  two  classes  of  Emotions  on  the  concentrative  power.  For 
I  lie  more  completely  the  mental  energy  can  be  brought  into  one 
focus,  and  all  distracting  objects  excluded,  the  more  powerful  will 
be  the  Volitional  effort ;  and  the  effect  of  emotional  excitement  will 
thus  in  a  great  degree  depend  upon  the  Intellectual  constitution 
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which  the  individual  may  happen  to  possess.  For  if  he  have  a 
considerable  power  of  Abstraction  and  Concentration,  and  a  full 
conviction  that  he  has  selected  the  best  or  the  only  means  to 
accomplish  his  end,  the  intensest  fear  of  the  consequences  of  failnrs 
will  only  increcue  the  force  of  the  motive  which  prompts  the  effort ; 
and  the  whole  enei^  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  will  be  put 
forth  in  the  attempt.  In  a  man  of  this  temperament,  the  most 
joyous  anticipation  of  success  will  produce  no  abatement  of  his 
efforts,  no  distraction  of  his  attention,  but  will  rather  tend  to  keep 
him  steady  to  his  purpose  until  it  shall  have  been  accomplished. 
But  the  mind  which  is  deficient  in  concentrative  power  is 
lamentably  deranged  by  any  kind  of  Emotional  excitement,  in 
the  performance  of  any  Volitional  effort.  For  the  fear  of  failure 
is  constantly  suggesting  to  him  new  distresses,  weakens  his 
confidence  in  any  method  suggested  for  his  action,  and  makes 
him  direct  his  attention,  not  to  some  fixed  plan  as  the  best 
or  the  only  feasible  one,  but  to  any  and  every  means  that 
may  present  a  chance  of  success,  or  may  even  serve  to  avert 
his  thoughts  from  the  dreaded  catastrophe ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  joyous  anticipation  of  success  leads  hin.  to 
allow  his  thoughts  to  direct  themselves  towards  all  its  agi'ee- 
able  consequences,  instead  of  fixing  his  Intellectual  and  Voli- 
tional eneigy  upon  the  ^neans  by  which  that  success  ia  to  be 
attained. 

269.  We  have  now^jto  inquire  into  the  influence  which  the  Will 
has  upon  the  Emotions  ; — ^a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  in 
regard  to  the  direction  of  the  current  of  tliought  and  the  detennivT* 
tion  of  our  actions.  That  the  Will  has  such  a  power,  is  rccogn-^^d 
lu  those  common  forms  of  admonition,  "  Control  your  passions,*^ 
*"  Govern  your  temper,*'  and  the  like.  But  the  success  of  its 
exertion  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  judiciousness  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  attempted;  and  here,  as  it  seems  to  the  Writer, 
much  assistance  is  gained  from  the  Physiological  method  of  study 
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which  it  has  been  his  aim  to  develope. — In  the  first  place,  it  may 
be  unhesitatingly  affirmed  that  the  Will  has  no  direct  power  over 
the  emotional  Sensibility.  We  can  no  more  avoid  feeling  menial 
••  hurt,**  tlian  we  can  avoid  feeling  bodily  "  hurt."  But  we  have 
exactly  the  same  power  of  withdrawing  tite  attention  from  the 
mental  "hurt,"  that  we  have  of  withdrawing  it  from  bodily  pain 
(§  124),  by  determinately  fixing  it  upon  wome  other  object ;  and  this 
ia  the  mode  in  which  (as  all  experience  shows)  the  passions  of 
Children,  which  are  often  excited  to  a  degree  that  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  exciting  cause,  and  are  but  little  iopendont  upon 
Ideational  states,  are  most  readily  controlled. 

The  difference  between  a  judicious  and  an  injudicious  Mother 
or  Nurse  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  ways  in  which  they  respectively 
deal  with  the  most  familiar  incident  of  Child-life.  When  the  little 
one  falls  down  and  hurts  itself,  and  sets  up  the  loud  cry  of  pain  and 
alarm,  there  are  (as  Sir  Bobert  Peel  used  to  say),  three  courses  open, 
— to  soothe  and  '  coddle/  to  rebuke  and  frighten,  and  to  distract  the 
attention  by  the  interposition  of  some  new  object  attractive  enough 
to  engage  it.  Now,  the  first  method,  however  kindly  meant,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  making  the  Child  attend  to  its  hurt,  and  of  thus 
intensifying  the  feelings  connected  with  it;  which,  being  the  very 
thing  to  be  avoided,  should  never  be  had  recourse  to  unless  the  injury 
is  really  serious.  The  second  no  doubt  gives  a  motive  to  telf- 
control ;  but  that  motive  is  inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  adding 
a  sense  of  injustice  to  the  smart  of  the  .njury.  Whilst  the  third,  by 
leading  the  Child  to  transfer  its  attention  to  a  more  vivid  and 
pleasurable  impression,  affords  time  for  the  smart  to  die  away,  and 
makes  the  child  feel  that  even  when  fresh  it  can  be  disregarded. — As 
age  advances,  the  judicious  Parent  no  longer  trusts  to  mere  sensory 
impressions  for  the  diversion  of  the  emotional  excitement ;  but  calls 
up- in  the  mind  of  the  Child  such  ideas  and  feelings  as  it  is  capable 
of  appreciating,  and  endeavours  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  upon 
these  until  its  violence  has  subsided.  And  recourse  is  to  be  had  to 
the  same  process,  whenever  it  is  desired  to  check  any  tendency 
to  action  which  depends  upon  the  Belfish  propensities;  appeal  being 
always  made  to  the  highest  motives   which  the   Child  is   capable 
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of  recognising,  and  recourse  being  had  to  piinisliinent  only  for  Hi* 
purpose  of  supplying  an  ctdditional  set  of  motives  ivhen  all  others  fail. 
For  a  time  this  process  of  external  Suggestion  may  need  to  be 
continually  repeated,  especially  where  there  are  strong  impulset 
whose  unworthy  character  calls  for  repression;  but  if  it  be  judiciously 
adapted  and  constantly  perseyered-in,  a  very  slight  suggestion  serves 
to  recall  the  superior  motives  to  the  conflict.  And  in  a  yet  more 
advanced  stage,  the  Child  comes  to  feel  that  he  ban  hiuMd/  tho 
power  of  recalling  them,  and  of  controlling  his  argent  impulaes  to 
immediate  action. 

270.  In  the  second  place,  the  Will  aan  exert  itself  as  already 
shown,  in  preventing  the  ex^yressicn  cf  the  excited  feelings  in  action ; 
by  detcrminately  bringing  the  Volitional  control  over  the  muscles 
to  antagonize  the  Emotional  impulse, — as  in  the  cases  already  cited. 
It  seems  to  the  Writer,  however,  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  suppression  of  the  muscular  expression  of  an  emotion,  represses 
the  emotion  itself;  on  the  contrary,  as  he  has  already  shown  (§  265), 
the  emotional  state  is  more  likely  to  last,  if  it  does  not  vent 
itself  in  action, — unless,  as  sometimes  happens  when  persons  in- 
tentionally '^  work  themselves  up  into  a  passion,**  the  muscuhu 
movements  themselves  operate  suggestively  on  the  mind,  so  as  to 
augment,  instead  of  relieving,  the  excitement  (§  494).  This 
reaction  is  very  manifest  in  persons  of  the  Hysterical  tempora- 
ment,  who,  either  from  an  injudicious  system  of  education,  en 
from  habitual  want  of  self-control,  or  from  bodily  disonler.  give 
way  to  the  most  exaggerated  and  inconsistent  expressions  of  their 
feelings, — smiles  and  tears,  laughter  and  sobbing,  being  sti*ange1y 
intermingled,  and  being  excited  by  the  most  trivia)  cause.  That  the 
deficiency  here  lies  rather  in  the  power  of  controlling  the  thoughts 
and  feelings^  rather  than  in  that  of  directing  the  action  of  the 
muscles f  appears  from  the  fact  that  an  Hysterical  paroxysm  may 
often  be  kept  off  by  the  threat  of  severe  discipline ;  whilst,  by 
judicious  guidance,  the  patient  may  be  led  to  cultivate  her  ovni 
power  of  repressing  the  first  risings  of  the  Emotional  excitement, 
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by  the  determinate  direction  of  her  attention  to  some  other  object 
than  her  own  feelings. 

271.  But  where,  thirdly,  the  Emotion  is  not  a  mere  poMum, 
but  is  a  state  of  feeling  connected  with  some  definite  idea,  the 
power  of  the  Will  is  most  effectually  exerted  in  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  the  influence  of  that  idea^  by  fi^cvng  the  attention  upon 
m>me  other  The  power  of  self-control,  usually  acquired  in  the  first 
instance  in  regard  to  those  Emotional  impulses  which  directly  prompt 
to  action  (§  262),  thus  gradually  extends  itself  to  the  habitual 
iucoession  of  the  thcughts  ;  which,  directed  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  in  the  first  instance  by  the  dominating  Will  of  the 
instructor,  who  uses  his  pupil's  love  of  praise  or  fear  of  punishment 
as  a  motive  power,  comes  in  time  to  be  so  regulated  by  the  Ego 
himself,  as  to  give  him  a  great  indirect  power  over  the  emotional 
sensibilities  connected  with  them.  For  just  as,  by  a  determined 
eftbrt,  we  restrain  om-selves  from  laughing  when  laughing  would 
be  unseemly,  so  can  a  strong  Volition  keep  out  of  view  the  idea 
that  excites  risibility,  by  a  determined  direction  of  the  thoughts 
into  another  channel ;  as  when,  for  example,  in  a  place  of 
worship,  it  fixes  on  the  prayer  or  the  discourse  the  attention 
which  had  been  distracted  by  some  ludicrous  interruption.  And 
this  determinate  transference  of  the  attention  affords  the  surest  means 
of  escape  from  the  domination  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  we 
feel  it  wrong  to  entertain.  We  cannot  prevent  the  rise  of  these  in 
our  minds.  As  Archbishop  Manning  has  truly  said — "  The  memory 
of  insults  or  great  wrongs  loill  arise  in  the  mind,  or  brain,  if  you 
will,  at  the  sight  of  the  person  who  has  outraged  us :  0.'  by 
associations  of  time,  place,  or  any  one  of  endless  circumstiances  ; 
or,  again,  by  the  direct  suggestion  of  others.  So  far,  the  thoughts 
[and,  it  may  be  added,  the  feelings  prompted  by  them]  may  be 
spontaneous  or  involuntary  on  our  part.  Their  presence  in  the 
mind  is  neither  good  nor  evil.  Their  first  impression  on  the 
mind,   even  though  it  become  a  fascination  or  an  attraction  td 
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an  immoral  act,  is  not  immoral,  because,  as  yet,  though  th« 
Thought  has  conceived  them,  the  Will  has  not  accepted  them."*  It 
is  the  acceptance  of  them  by  the  permission  of  the  Willf  that  makes 
tliom  Voluntary,  and  brings  them  within  the  sphere  of  Moral 
eimtrol ;  whilst  it  is  the  intentional  directum  of  the  Attention  to  them 
which  gives  them  their  VoUtional  character,  and  makes  the  Ego 
ftilly  responsible  for  whatever  he  may  do  at  their  prompting. — 
The  experience  of  the  Physician  here  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
Psychologist,  in  showing  how  VDlitional  control  over  Emotional 
states  is  best  maintained  : 

We  will  take  the  case  of  a  Man  who  has  sustained  a  great  shock 
by  the  loss  of  a  dearly- loved  wife,  child,  or  friend,  a  disappointed 
affection,  or  commercial  ruin.  His  Physical  condition  is  lowered, 
the  power  of  his  Will  is  weakened,  the  painful  impression  seems 
branded  into  his  innermost  nature,  he  cannot  help  feeling  it  most 
acutely,  he  seems  powerless  to  withdraw  himself  from  it.  He  may 
be  exhorted  to  "rouse  himself;  "  every  conceivable  motive  may  be 
suggested  to  him  for  doing  so  ;  but  all  in  vain.  What  is  needed  is 
the  complete  distraction  of  his  attention  from  brooding  over  his  mis- 
fortune; and  the  force  which  the  weakened  Will  cannot  of  ilself 
exert,  must  be  supplied  by  the  attractive  influence  of  new  scenes 
and  persons,  and  the  complete  severance  from  painful  associations. 
He  yields  himself  passively  to  his  advisers ;  at  first  *'  all  seems 
baiTen,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba "  ;  he  looks  up  into  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's,  or  down  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  finds  **  nothing 
in  it.*'  But  gradually  his  bodily  health  improves;  he  begins  to 
show  some  interest  in  what  he  sees  and  hears;  and  a  judicious 
companion,  like  a  good  nurse,  watches  for  every  sign,  and  encourages 
every  movement  in  the  right  direction,  noticing  what  proves  most 
attractive,  and  secretly  planning  to  bring  its  attractions  into  play. 
At  first,  the  patient  seems  ashamed  of  being  cheerful,  and  falls  back 
into  his  moodiness,  as  if  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  hug  the  memory  of  his 
lost  happiness  ;  but  these  relapses,  after  a  time,  become  less  and  loss 
frequent.     He  begins  to  find  that  it  is  really  much  pleasanter  to 
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forget  himself,  and  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  others,  than  it  is  to 
brood  morosely  oyer  his  troubles.  With  the  re-invigoration  of  his 
bodily  health,  his  Volitional  power  gradually  returns  ;  and  he  oomes 
to  feel  that  ht  tan  resist  the  tendency  to  revert  to  them,  by  determinately 
giving  his  attention  to  the  objects  around  him.  The  resisting  power 
required  becomes  less  and  less,  the  more  frequently  it  is  exerted ; 
«nd  at  length  the  Mental  health  is  completely  restored, — the  brood- 
ing tendency,  however,  being  apt  to  recur,  either  when  the  Will  ii 
weakened  by  physical  fatigue,  or  when  old  associations  are  revived 
with  peculiar  force  and  vividness. 

37S«  A  valuable  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  these  familiar  experi- 
snoes,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  those  unrighteous 
Thoughts  and  Feelings,  which  furnish  temptations  to  immoral  action 
of  any  kind.  The  Will  may  put  forth  its  utmost  strength  in  the 
way  of  direct  repression,  and  may  entirely  fail ;  whilst  by  exerting 
the  same  amount  of  force  in  dianging  tJie  direction,  complete  success 
may  be  attained.  When  the  question  is  not  of  restraining  some 
sudden  impulse  of  excited  passion,  but  of  keeping  down  an 
habitual  tendency  to  evil  thoughts  of  some  particular  class,  and 
of  preventing  them  from  gaining  a  dominant  influence,  it  does  not 
answer  to  be  continually  repeating  to  oneself,  "  I  will  not  allow 
myself  to  think  of  this  ; "  for  the  repetition,  hy  fixing  the  attention 
on  the  very  thought  or  feeling  from  which  we  desire  to  escape,  gives 
it  an  additional  and  even  overpowering  intensity,  as  many  a  poor 
misguided  but  well-intentioned  sufferer  has  found  to  his  cost.  The 
real  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  determined  effort  to  think  of  wme-^ 
thing  else,  and  to  turn  into  a  wholesome  and  useful  pursuit  the  energy 
which,  wro  igly  directed,  is  injurious  to  the  individual  and  to  society ; 
just  as,  in  "  The  Caxtons,"  the  Poacher  whose  love  of  sport  nr> 
fear  of  punishment  could  restrain,  becomes  a  most  valuable  Bush 
inan  when  persuaded  to  accompany  Pisistratus  to  Australia. — 
^Vhilst,  then,  the  Intellectual  faculties  are  exercised  in  the 
acquirement  of  Knowledge  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth,  by  the 
Volitional  direction   of   their  own   spontaneous    and  automatio 
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activity,  the  Moral  character  is  formed,  and  the  Conduct  mainly 
determined,  by  the  direction  we  determinately  give  to  those 
Motive  powers  which  give  energy  to  all  our  work  in  life.  And 
there  is  a  strong  Physiological  probability  that  the  effect  of  such 
habitual  self-discipline  does  not  end  with  the  Individual,  but  is 
eierted  upon  the  Race ;  the  Emotional  tendencies  having  so  much 
of  the  character  of  Instincts,  that  the  Hereditary  transmisaioik  ol 
the  form  they  have  acquired  may  be  expected  in  the  one  caso  as  in 
the  other  ({  84). 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

OF  HABIT. 

873.  Thkiif  ir  no  pai-t  of  Man*8  composite  nature,  in  ivbieh 
the  iutimate  relation  between  Mind  and  Body  is  more  obvions^ 
than  it  is  in  the  formation  of  hcdntual  modes  of  cuiiivity^  whether 
Psychical  or  Corporeal ;  the  former,  like  the  latter,  being  entirely 
conformable  to  the  Laws  which  express  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
Nutritive  operations.  A  general  knowledge  of  these  Laws  being 
therefore  essential  to  the  student  of  Mental  Physiology,  a  concise 
statement  of  them  will  be  here  given. 

274.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  characteristic  of  every  living 
Organism  to  build  itself  up  according  to  a  certain  inherited  type 
or  pattern  ;  so  that  we  must  attribute  to  its  germ  a  "  formative 
capacity,"  in  virtue  of  which  it  turns  to  account  both  the  food  and 
the  force  which  it  derives  from  without, — like  the  Architect  who 
directs  the  construction  of  an  edifice,  which  is  raised  out  of  the 
materials  brought  together  by  one  set  of  workmen,  by  means  of 
the  labour  furnished  by  another.  But  this  constructive  process 
may  undergo  considerable  modi6cation  under  the  influence  of 
external  conditions ;  so  that  the  reproduction  of  the  parental 
model  is  attended  with  more  or  less  of  variatioa  This  influence 
is  pecnliarly  manifested  in  the  lower  types  both  of  Animal  and 
Vegetable  life  ;  many  of  which  display  a  remarkable  'polymorphism. 
Thus  the  germs  of  the  simpler  Fungi,  falling  upon  different  kinds  of 
decomposing  matter,  will  develop  themselves  into  forms  that  difler 
BO  strikingly  from  each  other,  as  to  have  been  accounted  not  only 
tjyecifi/cally  but  gencrically  distinct.  And  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
types,  it  is  during  the  early  stages  of  development  that  the  modi- 
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fjing  influence  of  external  conditions  is  most  strongly  exerted ; 
the  Constitution  of  the  individual  then  adapting  itself  to  changes, 
which,  when  that  constitution  has  once  been  fixed,  are  powerless 
to  altor  it.  Of  this  early  modifiability  no  more  striking  example 
could  be  adduced,  than  the  artificial  production  of  Queen-bees 
from  Worker-larvae  (§  69)  \  the  whole  course  of  the  develop- 
ment, and  the  subsequent  life-histoiy  of  the  Insect,  as  well 
Psychical  as  Physical,  being  here  determined  for  tack  individual 
by  the  food  and  nurture  it  receives.  Although  among  higher 
animals  we  know  of  no  case  that  is  comparable  to  this  in  de^ee, 
yet  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  same  kind  of  modifiability  ;  of 
which  the  following  fact  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  affords'  a 
good  example  : — 

*'  Some  of  our  countrymen  engaged  about  the  year  1825  in 
conducting  one  of  the  principal  mining  associations  in  Mexico,  that  of 
Real  del  Monte,  carried  out  with  them  some  English  greyhounds 
of  the  best  breed,  to  hunt  the  hares  which  abound  in  that  country. 
The  great  platform  which  is  here  the  scene  of  sport  is  at  an  elevation 
of  about  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  mei-cury  in 
the  barometer  stands  habitually  at  the  height  of  about  19  inches. 
It  was  found  that  the  greyhounds  could  not  support  the  fatigues  of 
a  long  chase  in  this  attenuated  atmosphere,  and  before  they  could 
come  up  with  their  prey,  they  lay  down  gaeping  for  breath;  but 
these  same  animals  have  produced  whelps  which  have  grown  up,  and 
are  not  in  the  least  degree  incommoded  by  the  want  of  density  in  the 
air,  but  run  down  the  hares  with  as  much  ease  as  the  fleetest  of  their 
race  in  this  country." — (Principles  of  Geology ^  11th  edit,  voL  iL 
p,  297.) 

275.  But,  secondly,  the  building-up  of  the  Organism  of  man  oi 
of  any  one  of  tlie  higher  animals,  is  not  a  mere  process  of  add'tioa 
and  extension  ;  for  its  evolution  involves  a  continual  reconstruction 
of  every  part  of  the  fabric,  the  intimate  substance  of  each  con- 
stituent orgau  being  snlijcct  to  rapid  and  incessant  change,  it  is 
this  which  makes  the  demand  for  food  so  much  greater  in  propor 
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tion  to  the  size  of  the  body  during  the  period  of  growth,  than 
af^er  its  completiou ;  the  quautitj  of  new  material  applied  to 
actnal  mcrecue,  bearing  but  a  veiy  small  proportion  to  that  which 
tt  required  for  the  constant  renewal  which  that  increase  involycs. — 
bu'{  during  the  whole  period  of  growth,  there  is  also  a  develop^nent 
of  new  parts,  the  original  plan  not  being  completed  until  proyieioii 
has  been  made  for  tlie  perpetuation  of  the  race,  as  well  as  for  the 
continued  life  of  the  individual.  And  it  is  the  special  oharac- 
teiistic  of  Man,  that  the  period  required  for  the  attainment  of 
oompleta  maturity  is  much  longer  in  proportion  to  the  entire  term 
of  life,  than  it  is  among  the  lower  animals.  During  the  whole  of 
this  period,  each  component  part  of  the  organism  may  be  said  to 
be  undergoing  a  continual  rejuvenescence;  which  is  especiailly  shown 
in  the  rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  the  effects  of  injuries 
are  repaired.  And  thus  the  modifiability  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  organism  as  a  whole  during  its  earliest  stages,  continues  to 
ahow  itself  in  each  individual  organ  until  it^  evolution  is  complete. 
Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience,  that  every  kind 
of  training  for  special  aptitudes,  is  both  far  more  effective, 
ar.d  leaves  a  more  permanent  impress,  when  exerted  on  the 
Rowing  organism,  than  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  adult.  The 
effect  of  such  training  is  shown  in  the  tendency  of  the  organ 
to  "  grow  to"  the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  exercised ; 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  size  and  power  of  particular 
sots  of  Muscles,  and  the  extraordinary  flexibility  of  Joints, 
which  are  acquired  by  such  as  have  been  early  exercised  in 
g}'mnaRtic  performances. 

276.  In  the  third  place,  after  the  Organism  has  come  to  its  full 
s>'uturity,  it  requires  to  he  maintained  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
the  Nutritive  functions ;  every  exertion  of  its  animal  Force  in- 
volviog  a  "  waste  of  tissue,'*  which,  unless  compensated  by  a  oon'e- 
iponding  renovation,  would  speedily  end  in  death.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  whole  function  of  the  complicated  apparatuH 
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of  Organic  life  (§  31),  when  the  development  of  the  apparatus  of 
Animal  life  has  been  once  completed,  is  to  keep  it  in  *'  working 
order,"  and  to  supply  it  with  the  oxygenated  blood  which  is 
required  for  the  excitement  of  its  activity  (§§  41,  42).  Bufc 
f .irther,  while  the  apparatus  of  Animal  life  is  subject  to  "  waste  ** 
AS  the  very  condition  of  its  production  of  Force,  that  of  Organio 
life  is  also  subject  to  ''waste"  in  the  course  of  its  construc- 
tive operations  ;  so  that  the  entire  organism  needs  a  continual 
renovatvm  by  Nutritive  action ;  the  raU  of  that  renovation  being 
mainly  determined  by  the  functional  activity  of  each  part,  but 
the  fundamental  plan  or  law  being  the  same  throughout.  Thus 
we  everywhere  observe  a  tendency  to  iht  maintenance  of  the 
perfect  type;  the  new  materials  being  substituted  for  the  old  in 
such  a  manner  that,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  change  in  the 
actual  components  of  the  Organism,  there  is  no  chang^e  in  it«  struciun 
or  composition.  And  this  is  seen  most  remarkably  in  tYve  reparation 
of  injuries;  which,  though  not  so  rapid  in  the  adult,  and  more 
limited  in  its  range,  is  not  less  complete  within  that  range  than  it 
is  in  the  child.  There  may  be  said,  in  fact,  to  be  a  continual 
rejuvenescence  throughout  the  whole  of  vigorous  manhood,  differing 
from  that  of  the  period  of  growth  only  in  degree  ;  so  that  each 
organ  has  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  power  of  growing-to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  exercised.  And,  as  Sir  James 
Paget  long  since  pointed-out,  the  formative  power  is  often  exer- 
cised, not  only  in  maintaining  the  original  type,  but  also  in  keeping 
up  some  acquired  peculiarity  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  perpetuation 
of  the  scar  left  after  the  healing  of  a  wound.  For  the  tissue  of 
the  cicatrix  grows  and  assimilates  nutrient  material,  exactly  as  doe« 
that  of  the  skin  which  surrounds  it ;  and  thus  it  not  only  "gi'ows 
with  the  gi*owth*'  of  the  child,  but  is  maintained  during  the 
whole  life  of  the  adult  So,  if  a  child  of  originally  healthy  con* 
Btitution  be  sul)jccted  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  such 
injurious  physical  conditions  as  produce  a  tendency  to  some  par 
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ticular  type  of  disease,  by  modifying  the  normal  course  of  Nutritive 
action,  such  tendency  (known  in  Medicine  as  a  diathesis),  unless 
euriy  counteracted,  not  only  tends  to  establish  itself  during  the 
life  of  the  individual,  but  to  transmit  itself  hereditarily  to  the 
ofTspring  (§  299).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  child  should  inherit  such 
a  constitutional  tendency,  it  is  during  the  period  of  growth  and 
development  that  appropriate  treatment  is  most  efficacious  in  the 
removal  of  it^  by  restoring  the  healthy  play  of  the  nutritive 
functiona 

277.  Familiar  as  these  general  facts  are,  their  special  application 
to  the  Physiology  of  Habit  has  not  been  generally  apprehended. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  Organism  of  Man,  in  which  the  reconstntctive 
activity  is  so  great,  during  the  whole  period  of  life,  as  it  is  in  the 
ganglionic  substance  of  the  Brain.  This  is  indicated  alike  by  the 
enormous  supply  of  Blood  which  it  receives  (for  of  that  large 
amount  which  goes  to  the  brain  as  a  whole,  §  40,  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  is  distributed  to  the  **grey  matter"  of  the  Cere- 
bral convolutions,  oftheSensoiial  centres,  and  the  Cerebellum);  by 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  presence  of  the  products  of  its 
oxidation  in  the  excretions,  that  it  undergoes  a  '*  waste"  pro- 
portioned to  the  demand  made  upon  its  functional  activity ;  and 
by  those  Microscopic  appearances  of  its  tissues,  which  mark  a 
rapid  succession  of  developmental  changes  whereby  that  "  wiiste'* 
is  repaired.  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact  of  gi-eat  significance,  that  the 
Nerve-substance  is  specially  distinguished  by  its ^rqmrattve  power. 
For  whilst  injuries  of  other  tissues  (such  as  the  Muscular)  which 
a]*e  distinguished  by  the  speciality  of  their  structure  and  endow- 
zneiils,  are  repaired  by  substance  of  a  lower  or  less  special* 
i«d  type,  those  of  Nerve-substance  are  repaired  by  a  coni- 
pleto  reproduction  of  the  normal  tissue ;  as  is  evidenced  in 
the  sensibility  of  the  newly-forming  skin  which  is  closing  over 
an  open  wound,  or  in  the  recovery  of  the  sensibility  of  a 
pie<5e  <A  *'  trausplanted"  skin,  which  has  for  a  time  been  rendered 
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LuseDsible  by  the    complete   interruption  of  the   coutinuitj   of 

ittt  nerves       The  most  remarkable  example    of  this    reproduo- 

tion,    however,     is    afforded    by    the    results    of     M.    Brown- 

Sequard*s  ex[)eriment8  upon  the  gradual  restoi-ation  of  the  funo- 

iional  activity  of  the  Spinal  Cord  after  its    complete  divi^sion  ; 

which  takes  place  in  a  way  that  indicates  rather  a  reproductin 

of  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Cord  and  of  the  Nerves 

proceeding  from  it,  than  a  mere  reunion  of  divided  surfaces  (§  72). 

This  reproduction  is  but  a  special  manifestion  of  the  reconstructive 

change  which  is  always  taking  place  in  the  Nervous  system;  it 

being  not  less  obvious  to  the  eye  of  Reason,  that  the  "waste** 

occasioned  by  its  functional  activity  must  be  constantly  repaired 

bj  the  production  of  new  tissue,  than  it  is  to  the  eye  of  Sense,  that 

such  reparation  supplies  an  actual  lou  of  substance  by  disease  or 
injury. 

278.  Now  in  this  ^constai^t  and  active  reconstruction  of  the 
Nervous  system,  we  recognize  a  most  marked  conformity  to  the 
geneml  ])lan  already  shown  to  be  manifested  in  the  Nutrition  of 
the  Organism  as  a  whole.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  a  determinate  type  of 
structure ;  which  type  is  often  not  merely  that  of  the  Species,  but 
some  special  modification  of  it  which  characterized  one  or  both  of 
the  progenitors.  But  this  type  is  peculiarly  liable  to  modification 
during  the  early  period  of  life  ;  in  which  the  functional  activity  of 
the  Nervous  system  (and  pai-ticularly  of  the  Brain)  is  extraordi- 
narily great,  and  the  reconstructive  process  proportionally  active. 
And  tills  modifiability  expresi:es  itself  in  the  formation  of  the 
Meuiianism  by  which  those  secondarily-automatic  modes  of  Move- 
ment come  to  be  established,  which,  in  Man,  take  the  place  of 
those  that  are  congenital^  in  most  of  the  animals  beneath  him 
(§§  191-194);  and  those  modes  of  Sense- perception  come  to  be 
acquired^  which  are  elsewhere  clearly  instinctive  (§§  160-184).  For 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  in  both  cases,  a  Nervoui 
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Meohanism  is  (Uvetoped  in  the  course  of  this  self-education, 
corre»pondiiig  with  that  which  the  lower  animals  inherit  from 
their  pai-euts.  The  plan  of  that  rebuilding  process,  wliioh  ii 
necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  organism  generally 
(§  27 G),  and  which  goes  on  witii  peculiar  activity  in  this  portion 
of  it,  IB  thus  being  incessantly  modified  ;  and  in  this  manner  all 
that  portion  of  it  which  ministera  to  the  external  life  of  sense  and 
motion  that  is  shared  by  Man  with  the  Animal  kingdom  at  large, 
becomes  at  adult  age  the  expression  of  the  habits  which  the 
individual  has  acquired  during  the  period  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment Of  those  Habits,  some  are  common  to  the  race  generally, 
whilst  others  are  peculiar  to  the  individual ;  those  of  the  former 
kind  (such  as  walking  erect)  being  universally  acquired,  save 
where  physical  inabilit}'  prevents  ;  whilst  for  the  latter  a  special 
ti*aining  is  needed,  which  is  usually  the  more  effective  the 
earlier  it  is  begun, — as  is  remarkably  seen  in  the  case  of  such 
feats  of  dexterity  as  require  a  conjoint  education  of  the  per- 
ceptive and  of  the  motor  powers.  And  when  thus  developed 
during  the  period  of  growth,  so  as  to  have  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  adult,  the  acquired  mechanism  is  thenceforth 
maiut4iined  in  the  ordinaiy  couiise  of  the  Nutritive  operations, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  when  callcd-upon,  even  after  long  in- 
action (§  194). 

279.  What  is  so  clearly  true  of  the  Nervous  Apparatus  of 
Animal  Life,  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  true  of  that  which 
ministers  to  the  automatic  activity  of  the  Mind.  For,  as  already 
shown,  the  study  of  Psychology  has  evolved  no  more  certain  result, 
than  that  there  are  uniformities  of  mental  action,  which  are  so 
entirely  conformable  to  those  of  bodily  action,  as  to  indicate  their 
intimate  relation  to  a  "  Mechanism  of  Thought  and  Feeling," 
acting  under  the  like  conditions  with  that  of  Sense  and  Motion. 
The  Psychic; J  principles  of  association  (§  218),  indeed,  and  the 
Physiologicid  principles  of  nutrition  (§§  275-7),  simply  express-* 
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the  former  in  terms  of  Mind,  the  latter  in  terms  of  Brain — the  uni- 
rersally  admitted  fact,  that  any  sequence  of  mental  action  wliicb 
has  been  frequently  repeated,  tends  to  perpetuate  itself ;  so  that 
we  find  ourselves  automatically  prompted  to  thivk^  feel,  or  do  Jirhat 
we  have  been  before  accustomed  to  think,  feel,  or  do,  under  like 
circumstances,  without  any  consciously-formed  purpose,  or  autici- 
pation  of  results.  For  tliere  is  no  reason  to  regard  the  Cerebrum 
as  an  exception  to  tho  general  principle,  that,  whilst  each  pai-t  of 
the  organism  tends  to  form  itwlf  in  accordance  with  the  mode  in 
which  it  IB  habitually  exercised,  this  tendency  will  be  especially 
strong  in  the  Neryous  apparatus,  in  virtue  of  that  incessant  regene- 
ration which  is  the  very  condition  of  its  functional  activity.  It 
scarcely,  indeed,  admits  of  doubt,  that  every  state  of  ideational 
consciousness  which  is  either  very  strong  or  is  habituaUy  repeated., 
leaves  an  organic  impression  on  the  Cerebrum  ;  in  virtue  of  which 
that  same  stiite  may  be  reproduced  at  any  future  time,  in  re- 
spondence  to  a  suggestion  fitted  to  excite  it  (§  363).  And  this 
Psychical  response,  which  is  for  the  Cerebrum  what  a  secondarily 
automatic  movement  is  for  the  sensori-mntor  apparatus,  no  less 
certainly  depends  (in  the  view  of  the  Physiologist)  upon  a  reflex 
action  of  the  Cerebrum  (§  94),  than  does  an  habitual  Movement  on 
the  reflex  action  of  tlie  Axial  Cord. 

280.  The  "  strength  of  early  associations  *'  is  a  fact  so  univer- 
sally recognized,  that  the  expression  of  it  has  become  proverbial ; 
and  this  precisely  accords  with  the  Physiological  princijile,  that, 
during  the  period  of  growth  and  development,  the  formative 
activity  of  the  Braiu  will  be  most  amenable  to  directing  influences. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  what  is  early  "  learned  by  heart "  becomes 
branded- in  (as  it  were)  upon  the  Cerebrum;  so  that  its  "traces** 
are  never  lost,  eve  i  though  the  conscious  memory  of  it  may  have 
completely  faded-out  (§  344).  For  when  the  organic  modifioatioTi 
has  been  once  fixed  in  the  growing  Brain,  it  becomes  a  part  of  th^ 
normal  fabric,  and  is  regularly  maintained  by  nutritive  subetilu- 
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tion  ;  80  that  it  may  endure  to  the  end  of  life,  like  the  scar  of  a 
wound  {§  276).  And  there  is  stroug  reason  for  helieving  that 
iiuch  imprcs:sion8  may  unconsciously  modify  our  ordinary  course 
rfThougljtand  Feeling  (§  441);  while  they  may  themselves  be 
Qiiconsciously  modified  by  it,  so  as,  when  awakened  to  act  vity 
after  a  long  period  of  "  latency,"  to  ex{)res8  tliemselves  in  a  form 
different  from  that  of  the  experiences  which  they  originally 
recorded  (§  365). 

281.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  time  that  the  Brain  has 
attained  its  full  maturity,  the  acquirement  of  new  modes  of  action, 
and  tlie  discontinuance  of  those  which  have  become  habitual,  are 
alike  difficult.  .  Both  the  Intellectual  and  the  Moral  character 
Lave  become  in  great  degree  fixed  ;  so  that,  although  new  impres- 
sions are  being  constantly  received,  they  have  much  less  power  in 
directing  the  course  of  Psychical  action  than  they  had  at  an  earlier 
period, — that  courae  being  henceforth  rather  determined  by  the 
established  uniformities,  and  by  the  Volitional  power  of  selective 
attention  (  §  131).  The  readiness  with  which  new  Knowledge  is 
now  acquired,  depends  much  more  upon  the  degree  in  which  it 
**  fits-in "  with  those  previous  habits  of  thought,  which  are  the 
expression  of  the  nutritive  maintenance  of  the  Cerebral  mechanism, 
than  it  does  upon  the  recording  power  which  expresses  a  new 
fi^rmation ;  and  the  record  made  of  it  is  genenilly  rather  that 
of  the  results  of  a  certain  Mental  process  (involving,  it  may  be, 
a  long  sequence  of  operations),  than  of  the  steps  of  the  process 
itself.  Thus  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  man  to  say,  when 
questioned  for  the  grounds  of  a  confident  opinion  he  may  have 
gifen  upon  a  particular  point, — "  I  know  that  I  cai'efully  studied 
the  subject  before  arriving  at  that  opinion  ;  but  I  have  entirely 
forgotten  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  form  it."  The  fixity  which 
certain  modes  of  mental  activity  acquire  by  habit,  is  most  remark- 
ably shown  by  the  phenomena  of  Dreaming  and  Somnambulism  ; 
in  which  states  the  Cerebrum  works  automatically ,  without  any 
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Volitional  control.  For  there  ia  ample  evidence  that  just  a%  in 
these  states,  the  intense  direction  of  the  consciousness  to  the  in- 
diciitions  of  the  "  muscular  sense "  may  guide  the  MoTomenta 
with  extraordin.'iry  precision  (the  distracting  influence  of  viaioo 
being  for  the  time  suspended,  §  192),  so  the  complete  engrossment 
if  the  consciousness  bj  a  particular  series  of  Cerebral  changes, 
without  any  distmcting  influences,  enables  those  changes  to  proceed 
with  more  sequential  regularity,  and  thus  to  evolve  a  more  satis- 
factory result,  than  if  they  were  liable  to  be  disturbed  either  by 
new  sense- impressions,  or  by  volitional  intorfereuce.  But  in  all 
such  cases,  the  automatic  action  follows  the  course  of  the  habitual 
lines  of  Thought,  and  expresses  the  result  of  t/ie  whole  of  tfwt  pre- 
motis  training  and  discipline  of  the  Intellect,  which  has  been  carried 
on  under  Volitional  directum.  The  Lawyer  could  not  have  written 
in  his  sleep  a  lucid  opinion,  unravelling  the  perplexities  of  a  com- 
plicated case,  if  he  had  not  assiduously  cultivated  the  mental 
habit  by  which  it  was  elaborated.  Nor  could  tlie  Mathematician 
in  the  sjime  state  have  not  merely  executed  with  perfect  correct- 
ness a  lengthened  computation,  the  coiijj)lexity  of  which  had  baffled 
him  in  the  waking  state,  but  found  out  a  much  more  dnect  means 
of  obtaining  the  result,  if  his  previous  training  had  not  been  of  a  kind 
to  develope  this  particular  form  of  reasoning  power.  Nor  could 
the  Preacher  have  composed  a  well-constructed  discoui-se,  nor  the 
Poet  have  evolved  an  imaginative  but  consistent  and  rhythmical 
series  of  vei*ses,  unless  the  special  faculty  required  by  each  had 
been  previously  cultivated.     (See  §§  231rf,  487.) 

282.  During  the  Decline  of  life,  the  influence  of  early  habita 
and  associations  often  asserts  itself  in  a  very  remarkable  degree ; 
those  wliich  have  been  formed  during  the  middle  period  being 
retained  with  far  less  of  tenacity.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the 
knowledge  last  acquired  is  often  forgotten />«<;  whilst  that  which 
was  earliest  learned  is  retained  to  the  latest  period.  "  1  am  too  old 
to  learn"  is  the  continual  lament  of  the  aged  ;  the  cases  in  which 
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the  Intellectual  activity  is  retained  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enaUlo 
new  forms  of  thought  to  be  acquired  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
being  very  ntre. — Now  this  is  in  precise  accordance  with  the  Phy- 
liological  f:vct,  that  Decline  essentially  consists  in  the  diminu- 
lion  of  the  formative  activity  of  the  organism  \  which  no  longer 
aerves  even  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Cerebrum,  according  to  tin* 
model  into  whicli  it  has  gradually  shaped  itself;  so  that  whilst  new 
modifications  of  the  acquired  type  are  scarcely  possible,  even  those 
of  long  standing  tend  to  fade  away,  the  original  type  being  the 
most  enduring. 

283.  Our  best  illustrations  of  the  Pliysiology  of  Habit  arc  derived 
from  cases  in  which  certain  actions,  or  series  of  actions,  determined 
hj  Psychicjxl  (cerebral)  changes,  take  place  with  the  least  inter- 
ference from  Volitional  direction.  Such  illustrations  are  afforded 
by  observation  of  the  lower  Animals,  of  Children,  and  of  Idiots. 
— The  whole  training  of  a  Horse  or  a  Dog  to  particular  per- 
formances, proceeds  on  the  Psychological  principle  of  "  contiguous 
association  "  ;  a  set  of  sccondsirily-automatic  sequences  being  thus 
established  in  the  actions  of  its  nervous  mechanism,  by  which  a 
certain  response  is  evoked  from  it,  in  accordance  with  each  sugges- 
tion to  which  the  animal  has  been  taught  to  attend.  And  the 
tendency  of  any  such  series  of  changes,  once  established  by  use, 
to  perpetuate  itself  organically,  is  very  curiously  evidenced  by  the 
recurrence  of  particular  actions  at  fixed  intervals  of  time,  without 
any  means  of  consciously  determining  its  passage,  or  any  iuciden^B 
that  can  suggest  the  return  of  the  period. 

Thus  a  Dog  that  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  food  at  a  certain 
hour  and  place  every  day,  will  come  in  quest  of  it  with  extraordinary 
punctuality. — The  Wiiter  once  knew  a  similar  fact  in  the  case  of  a 
Swan,  which  came  and  tapped  with  its  beak  at  the  door  of  a  cottage 
at  which  it  received  a  supply  of  food,  at  a  certain  hour  every  after- 
noon.—In  like  manner,  in  a  family  known  to  the  Writer,  a  Dog, 
which  was  ucc.  ..onied  to  be  washed — to  its  great  disilike — once  ■ 
fortnight,,  always   kept   out   of  the  way  on  ''washing  da}  ";  its 
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absence  being  frequently  noticed,  and  the  meaning  of  it  inquired 
into,  before  the  return  of  the  day  had  been  thought  of.  —  So 
the  Horse  of  a  commercial  traveller,  after  going  the  same  joamey 
a  few  times,  is  often  known  to  stop  of  himself  at  the  houses 
of  tho  customers,  and  to  stand  still  for  the  length  of  time  during 
which  his  master's  visit  usually  lasts,  becoming  restless  if  it  ii 
prolonged ;  and,  if  pulled  up  at  a  new  point  on  one  journey, 
to  stop  of  his  own  accord  at  the  same  point  on  the  next.  (See 
also  %  82  i.) 

284.  The  passage  of  Time  would  seem  to  be  measured  in  these 
oaaesi — as  in  anotlier  to  be  presently  cited  (§  286), — by  that  uncon- 
8cunu  chronometry  which  determines  the  duration  of  Sleep  in 
those  who  can  fix  the  time  of  their  awaking  (§  481) ;  this  chrono- 
metry being  probably  dependent,  as  was  pointed-out  by  Sir  James 
Paget,  on  some  sequence  of  organic  changes  of  which  the  body  is 
the  subject.  And  thus,  when  the  relation  of  any  particular  action 
to  some  definite  lapse  of  time  has  once  become  fixed  by  association, 
the  action  tends  to  recur  automatically,  at  the  intervals  determined 
by  habit.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  among  indi- 
vidual animals,  as  to  the  readiness  with  which  such  associations 
are  formed  ;  some  having  a  much  more  methodical  tendency  than 
others. 

285.  No  one  who  observes  with  intelligence  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  Mind  in  young  Children,  can  fail  to  see  how  constant 
is  the  anticipation  that  what  has  liappened  a  few  times,  will  recur 
again  under  the  like  ciroumstauces ;  and  how  independent  is  the 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  non-recurrence,  of  any  idea  of  graii- 
Undicm  to  be  derived  from  the  occurrence  itself.  This  becomes 
peculiarly  obvious  in  those  "  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  who, 
from  want  of  genenil  culture  and  of  volitional  power,  have  become 
the  slaves  of  routine;  their  whole  course  of  thought  and  action 
Ijoiug  determined  rather  by  what  they  have  been  "  used  to,"  than 
by  what  even  ordinary  Common  Sense  would  tell  them  was  the 
best  for  themselves. 
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Thus  the  Writer  knew  a  case  in  which  a  family  reduced  to  absolute 
want  during  a  long  depression  of  trade  and  manufacturea,  declined 
a  supply  of  excellent  soup,  thickened  with  barley,  merely  because 
"they  hadn't  been  used  to  barley**;  and- were  only  brought  to 
accept  it  **  under  protest "  by  a  twenty- four  hours*  fast. — Again,  it 
waa  stated  by  the  able  Reporter  on  the  Printed  Cottons  exhibited  in 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
improvement  of  designs  lay  with  the  buyers,  not  with  the  manu- 
facturers ;  for  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  least  variation  in  the 
patterns  of  the  cheap  prints  worn  by  females  of  the  humbler  classes 
had  invariably  failed ;  no  print  being  extensively  bought  by  them 
that  departed  in  the  least  degree  from  the  pattern  which  long  habit 
had  worked-in  (so  to  speak)  upon  their  brain. — And,  quite  recently, 
the  Writer  has  been  assured  by  a  large  Outfitter,  that  all  his 
workwomen  in  a  particular  department  refused  to  work  for  a  fort- 
aight,  merely  because  they  were  required  to  make  a  slight  alteration 
(not  productive  of  the  least  additional  trouble  to  themselves)  in  the 
pattern  of  a  particular  garment. 

28G.  The  unreasoning  folly  shown  in  these  and  similar  eases  of 
tenacious  adhesion  to  long-established  Habits,  indicates  the  strength 
of  the  organic  tendency  which  produces  the  pei'sistence  ;  and 
this  is  quite  conformable  to  what  the  Physiological  principles 
already  stated  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  The  tendency  is 
sometimes  shown  with  peculiar  force  in  Idiots,  whose  whole  course 
of  Mental  action  may  be  regarded  as  automatic,  the  power  of 
Volitional  control  having  never  been  acquired. 

The  following  account  was  given  by  Miss  Martineau,  of  a  youth 
under  her  own  observation,  who,  in  consequence  of  early  injury  to  the 
brain,  never  acquired  the  power  of  speech,  or  of  understanding  the 
language  of  others,  or  of  in  any  way  recognizing  other  minds ;  but 
was  at  the  same  time  strongly  affected  by  sensory  impressions.  "  He 
eould  endure  nothing  out  of  its  position  in  space  or  its  order  in  time. 
1/  any  new  thing  was  done  to  him  at  any  minute  of  the  day^  the  same 
thing  must  he  done  at  the  same  minute  every  day  thenceforward,**  Thus, 
although  he  disliked  personal  interference,  his  hair  and  nails  having 
been  one  day  cut  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven,  the  next  day  and  evei^ 
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day  after,  at  ten  minuses  past  eleven,  he  "  as  if  by  a  fate,"  brought 
oomb,  scissors,  and  towel ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  snip  of  bair 
before  he  would  release  himself.  Yet  he  had  no  knowledge  whateveT 
of  the  measurement  of  time  by  clocks  and  watches,  and  was  no  leas 
minutely  punctual  in  his  observances  when  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  these  aids.  So  in  regard  to  form,  number,  and  quantity,  his 
motions  were  equally  methodical.  He  occupied  himself  much  in 
making  paper- cuttings,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  symmetry. 
If,  when  he  was  out  of  the  room,  a  brick  were  taken  from  the  heap 
with  which  he  amused  himself,  he  would  pass  his  hand  over  them, 
spread  them  a  little,  and  then  lament  and  wander  about  till  the 
missing  one  was  restored.  If  seven  comfits  had  once  been  put  into 
his  hand,  he  would  not  rest  with  six ;  and  if  nine  were  given,  he 
would  not  touch  any  until  he  had  returned  two. — [Letters  on  the  Laws 
of  Man's  Nature  and  Development,  p.  71.  See  also  Household  Words, 
vol.  ix.  p.  198.) 

287.  The  tendency  to  Habitual  action  is  so  univei-sally  recog- 
nized as  an  important  part  of  our  Psychical  nature,  that  Man  baa 
been  said  to  "  be  a  bundle  of  habits."  Where  the  Habits  have 
been  judiciously  formed  in  the  first  instance,  the  tendency  is  an 
extremely  useful  one,  prompting  us  to  do  that  spontaneously, 
wiiieh  might  otherwise  require  a  powerful  effort  of  the  WilL 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  habits  of  Intellectual 
exertion,  which  are  in  themselves  peculiarly  free  from  any 
Emotional  complication.  The  Author  can  speak  from  long  and 
varied  experience,  of  the  immense  saving  of  exertion  which  arises 
from  the  formation  of  methodical  habits  of  mental  labour ;  which 
cause  the  ordinary  routine  to  be  performed  with  a  far  less  amount 
of  fatigue,  than  would  be  required  on  a  more  desultojy  system 
\5  228^.  Even  here,  however,  care  should  be  taken  to  Avcid 
allowing  oneself  to  be  so  much  the  "slave  of  habit,"  that  all 
mental  labour,  save  that  which  is  undertaken  at  a  particular 
time,  or  in  a  particular  place,  becomes  difficult  and  wearisome, 
i^But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  bad  set  of  Hiibits  have  grown-up 
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ipith  the  growth  of  the  individual,  or  if  a  single  bad  tendency  be 
allowed  to  become  an  habitual  spring  of  action,  a  far  stronger 
efibrt  of  Volition  will  be  required  to  determine  the  conduct  in 
opposition  to  them.  This  ia  especiallj  the  case,  when  the  habituiil 
idea  possesses  an  Emotional  charaoter,  and  becomes  the  source  of 
desires  (§  261) ;  for  the  more  frequently  these  are  yielded-to,  the 
more  powerful  is  the  solicitation  they  exert.  And  the  Ego  may  at 
last  be  so  completely  suhjug;itcd  by  them,  as  scarcely  to  retain 
any  power  of  resistnuce  ;  his  Will  being  weakened  by  the  habit  of 
yielding,  as  the  Desire  gains  strength  by  the  habit  of  acting  upon  it. 

288.  We  have  thus  a  definite  Physiological  rationale  for  that 
•*  government  of  the  thoughts,"  which  every  Moralist  and  Re- 
ligionist teaches  to  be  the  ba%>is  of  the  formation  of  right  character, 
and  therefore  of  right  conduct.  And  the  Writer  cannot  but 
believe  that  there  are  many  upon  whom  the  ejjsentiality  of  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  discipline  will  be  likely  to  impress  itself  with 
greater  force,  when  they  are  enabled  thus  to  trace  out  its  Physical 
action,  and  to  see  that  in  the  Mental  as  in  the  Bodily  organism, 
the  present  is  tJie  resultant  of  the  past ;  so  that  whatever  we  learn, 
think,  or  do  in  our  Youth,  will  come  again  in  later  life  either  as  a 
Nemesis  or  as  an  AngeVs  visit. 

289.  Whilst,  then,  eveiy  one  admits  the  special  strength  of  those 
early  impressions  which  are  received  when  the  Mind  is  most 
"plastic," — most  fitted  to  receive  and  retain  them,  and  to 
embody  them  (as  it  were)  into  its  own  Constitution, —  the 
importance  of  rightly  directing  the  Jiabits  of  thought  and 
feeling  during  the  wJiole  stage  of  Bodily  gi-owth,  comes  to  be 
itiV  more  apparent,  when  we  regard  these  habits  as  really 
shaping  that  Mechanism,  whose  subsequent  action  mainly  deter- 
mines our  Intellectual  and  Moral  character,  and,  consequently,  the 
whole  course  of  our  conscious  lives.  For  large  as  is  the 
Influence  which  the  steady  exertion  of  the  adult  Will,  under 
the  guidance  of  an  elevated  Moral   sense,  and   of   a  judgment 
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matured  by  experience,  can  exert  in  directing  and  stutaining  the 
activity  of  that  mechanismy  the  Ego  can  only  utilize  the  means 
which  it  furnishes ;  the  formation  of  the  mechanism  being  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  «e(/^-di8cipline  exerted  during  the  stage 
of  adolescence.  But  the  very  possession  of  such  self-disciplining 
power  greatly  depends  on  the  right  exercise,  in  a  yet  earlier  stage, 
of  the  Will,  the  Moral  sense,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Educator ; 
8&Te  where  the  discipline  of  "  circumstances  **  has  called  into  activity 
the  best  parts  of  the  Child's  nature,  and  has  given  them  the  most 
healthful  training.  There  is  nothing,  for  example,  more  remarkable 
thau  the  extraordinary  power  of  tlvoughtftd  self-direction^  or  more 
beautiful  than  the  complete  moral  self-abnegation,  which  is  often 
shown  by  a  very  young  girl,  upon  whom  the  charge  of  a  still  younger 
family  has  fallen,  through  the  prolonged  ill-health  or  death  of  the 
mother.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  mischievous  thau 
the  wrongly-directed,  though  well-intended,  discipline  often  admin- 
istered by  Parents  and  Teachers  who  are  ignorant  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  child-nature  (§  120) ;  unless  it  be  the  education 
of  the  Volitional  power  by  "  circumstances  "  that  guide  it  in  the 
worst  instead  of  the  best  direction. 

290.  It  has  been  from  the  depth  of  his  conviction  aa  a 
Physiologist  and  Ps^ychologist,  of  the  inseparable  relation  between 
Corporeal  and  Mental  action,  that  the  Writer  has  been  led,  during 
a  life  of  Educational  occupation,  to  what  he  may  call  the  Scientific 
study  of  that  relation,  as  manifested  within  the  range  of  his  own 
observation.  And  the  following  outline  attempts  to  systematize  the 
general  result  of  the  experience  thus  acquired,  on  the  basis  of  the 
fxitionale  afforded  by  the  Physiological  doctrine  of  "  Unconscious 
C*5rebration,'*  or,  in  the  language  of  German  Psychologists,  the 
"  Prect/uscious  Activity  of  the  Soul,'*  hereafter  to  be  expounded 
(Cliap  XIIL).  To  himself  it  seems  comparatively  unimportant 
whether  the  doctrine  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Phvsiology  or  in  terms 
of  Metaphysics ;  if  the  principle  be  duly  recognized,  and  the  enor 
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mous  practical  importance  of  directing  the  ^  preconsciouB "  activity 
through  the  Physical  nature  be  admitted  and  syBtemalically  acted 
on, — especially  in  that  very  earliest  stage  of  Infant  Education, 
which  lays  the  foundation  for  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Habits  of 
the  cons!ciou8  Lifo.  For  ob  Physiology  teiiches  that  external 
Agencies  exert  their  most  potent  influences  on  the  bodily 
Organism*  during  the  period  of  its  development,  so  Educational 
experience  proves  that  nothing  exerts  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  psycliical  Organism,  as  what  may  be  called  the  Tnoral 
atmoepliere  which  is  breathed  by  it,  from  the  very  earliest 
stage  of  conscious  existence,  up  to  the  time  of  its  full  maturity. 
This  influence— exerted,  on  the  one  hand,  through  the  medium 
of  the  body,  on  the  other,  through  the  unconscious  action 
of  example^  in  shaping  these  habits  of  Feeling  which  give  the  tone 
to  the  chanicter, — is  far  more  potent  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and 
commencing  in  the  Nursery,  it  prolongs  itself  alike  in  the  Home 
and  in  the  School,  through  the  whole  period  of  Childhood  and 
fouth,  and  by  no  means  dies  out  in  Adult  age.  What  may  be 
termed  the  composUum  of  that  Atmosphere,  is,  therefore,  of 
fundamental  importance  ;  and  the  following  appear  to  the  Writer 
to  be  the  constituents  which  science  and  experience  alike 
recommend : — 

(i.)  Order  and  Regularity, — This  should  begin  even  with  Infant 
life,  as  to  times  of  f&eding,  repose,  &c.  The  bodily  habit  thus 
formed,  greatly  helps  to  shape  the  mental  habit  at  a  later  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  tends  more  to  generate  a  habit  of  self- 
indulgence,  than  to  feed  a  child,  or  to  allow  it  to  remain  out  of  bed, 
at  unseasonable  times,  merely  because  it  cries.  It  is  wonderful  how 
Sfjon  the  actions  of  a  young  Infant  (like  those  of  a  young  Dog  of 
HoiBe),  come  into  harmony  with  systematic  "  training,*'  judiciously 
exercised. 

The  following  little  incident  affords  an  apposite  illustration  of  the 
principle  just  stated,   as   well  as  a  useful  example   of  the   kind  of 
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,  ■ 

Nursery-discipline  above  advocated. — The  first  child  of  a  yoting 
mother  was  accustomed,  before  being  put  into  his  cradle  for  his  mid* 
day  sleep,  to  be  "hushed  off"  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  or  hi« 
nurse.  But  having  been  told  that  this  was  an  undesirable  practice, 
his  mother,  wishi^er  ^o  break  him  of  the  habit,  one  day  laid  him 
down  awake  in  his  cradle,  and  remained  behind  the  head  of  it,  so  aa 
to  be  out  of  the  infant's  sight.  He  screamed  so  long  and  so  violently, 
that  several  times  she  almost  relented,  fearing  that  he  would  injure 
himself;  but  she  had  firmness  to  persevere ;  and  after  a  while  the 
child  ''cried  himself  to  sleep."  Next  day  the  screaming-fit  wat 
much  shorter,  and  on  the  following  day  shorter  still ;  and  in  a  few 
days  the  child  ceased  to  cry  when  laid  down,  and  never  did  so  again. 
Now  the  child  was  too  young  to  have  learned  by  any  process  of 
reasoning  upon  conscious  experience,  that,  as  crying  was  of  no  use, 
it  might  as  well  keep  quiet ;  but  its  nature  simply  adapted  itself  to 
the  change  of  circumstances.  And  in  the  case  of  four  other  children 
afterwards  successively  brought  up  in  the  same  nursery,  the  habit 
was  established  from  the  beginning. 

Again,  while  an  Infant  of  a  few  months  old,  being  allowed  to  sleep 
with  its  mother,  and  suckled  by  her  every  time  that  it  wakes  and 
cries,  contracts  not  only  a  habit  of  wakefulness,  but  an  organic  long- 
ing (so  to  speak)  for  the  accustomed  solace,  another  that  is  kept 
away  during  the  night  from  the  smell  of  the  milk  (which  seems  to 
be  the  immediate  provocative],  will  soon  accustom  itself  to  be  fed  at 
stated  intervals  only,  and  will  only  wake  at  these. 

And  so,  in  those  later  stages  in  which  the  conscious  influence  of  Order 
and  Regularity  comes  to  exert  itself,  there  is  still  an  uncotiscioiu 
persistence  of  the  habits  early  shaped  upon  them,  which  tends  to 
repress  desire  in  that  earliest  phase  in  which  it  has  not  shaped  itself 
into  a  definite  idea.  Every  one  who  has  been  practically  engaged 
in  Education,  well  knows  the  Moral  value  of  orderly  disci] )line  ;  but 
few  ai'e  fully  aware  of  the  enormous  infliieuco  which  it  uncon- 
sciously exercises  over  the  formation  of  that  "  Mechanism  of 
Thought  and  Feeliug,"  which  determines  a  large  part  of  our 
conscious  life. 

The  Writer  has  been  thus  led   to  regard  Military  Drill  as  an 
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Important  part  of  Education;  not  merely  as  promoting  a  healthy 
physical  development,  and  as  preparing  every  youth,  if  occasion 
should  require,  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  National  defenders ;  hut 
even  more  for  the  Moral  value  of  the  enforcement  of  strict  order  and 
discipline,  and  prompt  obedii*nce  to  the  **  word  of  commaud."  Thia 
is  otipocially  seen  in  those  Industrial  Schools  and  Beformatones,  the 
boys  in  which  have  been  previou.sly  accustomed  to  a  life  of  unoon* 
trolled  freedom.  That  they  have  a  power  of  «e//- control,  seems  to 
them  an  entirely  new  idea ;  and  thei-e  is  no  better  way  of  bringing 
it  to  their  apprehension,  than  this  systematic  '*  playing  at  soldiers," 
in  which  they  usually  feel  a  great  enjoyment. — It  may  be  further 
remarked  that  the  whole  system  of  '*  making  a  soldier  "  out  of  a  raw 
recruit,  proceeds  upon  the  same  principle  of  the  uncon%ciowi  forma- 
tion of  acquired  Instincts,  through  the  combined  action  of  bodily 
and  mental  Habit.  The  ** pluck"  by  which  the  British  Soldier  is 
especially  distinguished,  is  clearly  as  much  Physical  as  Psychical ; 
and  much  of  it  seems  to  depend  on  the  unfclt  sense  of  mutual 
suppoi't,  which  is  derived  from  the  maintenance  of  order.  Every 
officer  of  experience  knows  full  well  that  if  the  **  formation  "  of  the 
British  ranks  is  once  *' broken,"  a  panic  sauve  qui  pent  is  almost 
certain  to  spread ;  and  that  the  success  of  a  **  storm"  mainly  depends 
apon  whether  the  ** forlorn  hope"  by  which  it  is  led,  can  "form" 
within  the  fortress.  The  determined  maintenance  of  the  admirable 
'*  formation  "  in  squares,  directed  by  Wellington,  was  what  enabled 
the  inferior  British  force  to  hold  its  ground  at  Waterloo  until  the 
Pru-^sians  came  up;  whilst  the  failure  of  the  first  attack  upon  the 
Iledan  at  Sebastopol,  was  attributed  by  the  officers  concerned  in  it 
to  the  impossiibility  of  "forming"  the  men  who  had  gained  an 
entiance  into  the  fortress. — This  Moral  influence  of  discipline  was 
never  more  grandly  exhibited,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
soldiers  on  b(iard  the  *' Birkenhead"  went  to  their  death ;  while  the  want 
of  it  was  as  fcsadiv  shown  in  tho  behaviour  of  the  **  navvies  "  on  board 
the  **  Northtleot."  Yet  the  '*  raw  material  "  of  the  latter  was  just  as 
good  as  that  of  the  former;  and  a  few  months'  drill  would  probably 
have  turned  out  as  good  a  product.  Tho  Writer  does  not  agree  with 
the  **  Spectator"  (Juu  25,  1873)  in  regarding  this  influence  as 
exercised  through  the  ideational  and  moral  consciousness.  For  it 
seems  to  him  to  operate  much  more  directly,   through  a  chanue] 
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which  has  been  formed  by  habit,  without  any  distinct  oonsdoiisneat 
of  the  hew  and  the  why,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Scythian 
warriors,  returning  victorious  from  a  campaign,  found  that  their 
slaves  had  risen  in  their  absence,  and  had  fortifit^d  themselves  in  a 
stronghold  from  which  it  would  have  been  very  diiBcult  to  di8lo<1|^ 
them  by  force  ;  but  that  they  lost  all  their  courage  at  the  cracking  of 
theii  masters*  whips,  which  terrified  them  into  subuiisstion.  In  this 
case — as  also,  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  when  the  i-iderless  horises 
assembled  at  the  bugle-call, — there  was  surely  nothing  higher  than 
an  immediate  automatic  response  to  the  sound  which  had  habitually 
called  it  forth ;  that  response  being  Emotional  in  the  one  case, 
Motorial  in  the  other. 

But,  with  the  advance  of  years,  and  the  development  of  the 
power  of  self~contTo\  the  aim  should  be  rather  to  foster  iU 
independence  by  relaxing  external  coercion,  so  far  as  may  prove 
Biife,  than  systematically  to  restrain  the  healthy  spontaneity  of 
the  individual  within  trammels  that  tend  to  become  formal  and 
mechanical ;  the  consequence  of  such  prolonged  restraint  too  often 
being,  that  when  the  individual  is  freed  from  it,  he  runs  altogether 
wild,  through  not  having  been  trained  in  the  habit  of  »elf-d}&- 
cipline. 

(ii.)  With  the  preceding,  there  naturally  connects  itself  the 
principle  of  Duty  or  Obligation;  which,  indeed,  grows  up  as  the 
internal  correlative  to  the  external  coercion.  The  child  very  early 
3ome8  to  feel  what  it  ouglU  to  do ;  and  this  sense  of  obligation, 
which  at  first  has  its  Mother  or  its  Nurse  as  its  object,  extends 
itself  after  a  while  to  its  Father  and  its  Schoolmaster  ;  the  feeling 
of  Duty  becoming  religiousy  when  the  notion  of  obligation  to  an 
unseen  Power  is  first  comprehended.  Now  tlie  child  is  uncon- 
mouily  impresciod,  long  before  it  distinctly  shapes  out  an  idea  of 
the  facty  by  the  manifestation  of  this  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
those  around  it;  and  is  very  quick  to  perceive  what  it  supposes 
(perhaps  wi-ongly)  to  be  a  departure  from  it.  And  while  every 
such  exanipk  tends  vnconfciottsfy  to  weaken  the  feeling  on  the  part 
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of  the  child,  the  nuconscions  influence  of  steady  persistence,  espe* 
oially  when  the  child  is  mode  aware  that  such  persistence  is  dis- 
agreeable, is  enormous.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  respect 
to  Punishment ;  for  when  the  child  can  be  brought  to  feel  that  ita 
infliction  is  not  vindictive,  but  is  prompted  only  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  is  guided  by  love,  so  that  it  is  as  paiuful  to  the  Parent  as  it 
is  to  the  I  hild,  the  basis  is  unconsciously  laid  for  the  habit  of  tnist- 
fal  submission  to  the  life-discipline  of  an  All-wise  and  All-merciful 
Father.  But  here,  again,  it  is  essential  to  healthful  development, 
that  with  the  advance  of  years  this  submission,  even  to  Duty, 
should  not  be  maintained  in  its  slavish  form ;  but  that  the  growth 
of  that  highest  form  of  submission  should  be  fostered  and  encour- 
aged, which  consists  in  the  identification  of  our  own  Will  with  the 
Divine  (§  338). 

(ill.)  In  order  that  the  feeling  of  Duty  may  be  led  to  develop 
itself  into  notions  of  Right  and  Justice,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Moral  atmosphere  should  be  pervaded  by  those  attributes.  There 
is  in  most  Children  a  very  strong  instinctive  sense  of  Hievr 
own  rights,  or  what  they  consider  to  be  such;  the  action  of 
which  is  so  admirably  delineated  in  the  "  Rejected  Addresses," 
that  the  description,  in  "The  Raby*s  Debut,"  of  the  nursery 
quarrel  it  provoked,  is  almost  worthy  of  the  great  Poet  whom  it 
parodied : — 

"  Til  is  made  him  cry  vitk  rage  and  spite  : 
"Well,  let  him  cry,  it  serves  him  riijUt. 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth  ! 
If  he's  to  melt,  all  scalding  hot, 
Half  my  doU^s  nose,  and  I  am  not 

To  draw  his  peg-top's  tooth. " 

/Lnd  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  is  one  of  the  earliest  lessons 
which  the  child  has  to  be  taught  through  his  consciousness.  Hat 
Ci.dt  lesson  is  fai  more  effectual,  when  the  prepamtion  for  it  has 
been  made,  and  the  illustration  of  it  afforded,  by  the  habitual 
example  of  the  eld  en  of  the  family  ;  tliat  of  older  brothei-s  and 
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BiBteis  being  in  this  res[)ect  (as  in  many  others)  even  more  tut' 
premve  than  that  of  parents,  whom  the  child  is  apt  to  regard  mir 
consciously/  as  in  a  distinct  category  from  itself.  Hence  arises  the 
vast  importance  of  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  character  of  the 
first  child  in  a  family  ;  and  those  who  have  had  the  opportnnity  of 
observing  the  immense  influence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  which 
that  example  insensibly  as  well  as  sensibly  exerts,  will  fully 
confirm  the  Writer's  estimate  of  its  importance. — It  is  wonderful 
how  powerfully  what  may  be  called  the  current  of  daily  life  carries 
along  with  it,  toithout  any  consciousness  of  its  influence,  those  who 
are  subject  to  it.  Thus,  in  a  Household,  or  in  a  School,  whei*e 
order  and  regularity  prevail,  and  where  the  sense  of  duty  is  pre* 
dominant,  the  preference  of  duty  to  pleasure  comes  to  be  the 
general  habit ;  the  lessons  are  prepared  as  a  "  matter  of 
couise,"  before  mere  amusement  (proper  intervals  of  rec7'eation 
being  presupposed)  is  had  recourse  to  ;  and  no  written  rule,  or 
system  of  punishments,  to  enforce  it,  is  found  requisite.  The  Child's 
knowledge  (when  it  comes  to  think  on  the  matter)  that  its 
neglect  or  caielessness  as  to  the  prejjaration  of  lessons  will  give 
pain  to  a  Parent  whom  it  loves,  unconsciously  determines  its  habit 
of  application  ;  and  tlie  Schoolboy's  feeling  towards  a  Master  who 
has  acquired  his  respect  and  confidence,  instinctively  governs  his 
whole  conduct  towards  him.  "  It's  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie, 
because  he  always  believes  one,"  was  the  resultant  of  a  veiy  large 
number  of  impressions  made  by  the  character  of  that  noble  type 
of  an  educator  upon  the  mind  of  the  lad  who  gave  utterance  to 
this  oft-quoted  phrase ;  and  if  these  impressions  could  be  sepa- 
rately reviewed,  it  would  assuredly  be  found  that  the  operation  of 
many  of  them  had  never  distinctly  come  before  the  consciousnesa 
df  their  recipient. 

Of  one  who,  within  a  narrower  sphere,  exercised  a  power  probably 
not  inferior  to  Arnold's  **  of  conimanding  the  reverence  and  reconsti« 
fcuting  the  wills,  of  the  least  manageable  class  of  human  beings,"  it  waa 
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iaid  by  one  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  whoee  own  oharacter 
rendered  him  peculiarly  amenable  to  that  influence,  "  I  Lave  often 
reflected  on  this  singular  power,  and  tried  to  make  out  where  the  secret 
of  it  lay.  Though  there  were  doubtless  cases  which  it  could  not  reach, 
it  daily  achieved  triumphs  which  most  teachers  would  believe  impos< 
Bible.***  He  traces  it  mainly  to  the  combination  of  great  and  varied 
Intellectual  power,  acting  through  well-formed  habits  of  thought, 
with  profound  sense  of  right  pervading  the  whole  life  and  conver- 
sation, and  with  the  insight  derived  from  a  thorough  and  affectionate 
sympathy  with  boy-nature,  quickened  by  a  temperament  of  peculiar 
vivacity.  '*  The  spirit  of  duty  in  his  house  was  no  withered  ghost  of 
custom,  but  such  a  living  reality  as  it  befalls  few  to  witness.  Though 
the  machineiy  of  rules  and  habits  devised  for  the  maintenance  of 
punctuality  and  order  was  more  complicated  and  extensive  thai.  I  have 
ever  seen  in  operation  elsewhere,  never  was  there  less  indolent  trust 
in  mere  routine.  The  mechanitm  served^  and  vever  rufed,  and  at  the 
remotest  point,  felt  the  thrill  of  some  high  purpose  as  its  moving 
power.**.  .  .  *'The  earnestness  with  which  he  insisted  o>>  the  smallest 
things  being  done  well,  was  an  indication  of  the  same  kind ,  manifesting 
his  watchfulness  against  the  least  slovenliness  of  conscience,  his  resolu- 
tion to  close  the  most  trivial  aperture  through  which  looseness  and 
disorder  could  find  entrance  into  life.*'  .  .  .  "Boyhood,  which  detests, 
as  they  deserve,  all  kinds  of  sham  and  pretence,  easily  places  itself 
at  the  disposal  of  a  sincerity  so  profound  as  this ;  owns  as  a  true  guide 
one  who  Uvea  under  an  authority  of  the  rules  he  imposee,  and  whose 
administration  of  command  is  in  itself  an  exercise  of  ohedieiice" — It  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  was  consciously  owned,  save  by  those  whose 
own  Intelligence  was  sufficiently  developed  to  analyse  the  sources  of 
the  power  thus  exerted ;  to  the  Writer  (whose  privilege  it  was  to 
experience  it  from  his  earliest  yeai*s)  it  seems  to  have  acted  in  the 
first  instance  through  the  deeper  and  more  direct  channels  of  Un- 
oonscious  Influence.  It  must  have  been  as  the  resultant  of  a  multi- 
tude of  separate  impressions,  many  of  them  not  rising  to  the  level  of 
rx)n8cious  apprehension,  that  **  his  perceptive  eye  looked  into  ord:-r  a 
thousand  things  for  which  there  was  no  audible  guidance  or  com- 
mand.** 

*  See  the  Rev.  James  Martineau'a  admimble  lelineation  of  the  Charaotcr  j| 
Pr.  Lint  Carpenter  as  a  Schoolmaster,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  pp.  342-o52. 
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(it.)  Last,  but  not  least,  among  the  components  of  %  healthy 
Moral  fitniospliere,  is  love  towards  othei-s  ;  showing  itself  in  that 
habitual  AnWw€5s,  which  springs  from  (consideration  for  tlieir/ecZiw^j 
as  well  as  for  their  rights,  The  fostering  of  this  principle  by  her 
own  example,  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Mothci 
or  K  urse  \  upon  whom  falls  the  whole  of  the  earliest  direction  of 
the  Infant*s  nature,  and  the  formation  of  those  dispositions 
which  colour  the  w^hole  future  life.  Tt  is  a  beautiful  fact  in 
Unman  Nature,  that  the  Maternal  instinct,  wliich  manifests 
itself  among  the  lower  animals  in  the  supply  of  the  mere  Pliysical 
wants  of  the  offspring,  extends  itself  to  the  sphere  of  Mental  and 
Moral  development :  so  that  the  firat  affections  of  the  infant  spring 
out  of  its  earliest  association  between  its  own  simple  sense  of  well- 
being,  gi*adually  quickened  into  happiness,  and  the  personality  of 
the  Mother ;  who  in  the  first  instance  imparts  sustenance  and 
comfort  to  its  body,  and  who,  when  this  duty  has  been  dischai^d, 
delights  to  call  into  exercise  its  powers  of  observation,  to  cherish 
its  awakening  intelligence,  and  to  minister  in  every  suitable  way 
to  its  pleasures.  This  association  is  formed,  and  shows  itself 
in  the  Infant's  actions,  long  before  it  can  have  risen  into  the 
sphere  of  distinct  consciousness ;  but  the  foundation  is  thus 
laid  for  that  abiding  affection,  which,  if  sustained  by  judicious 
culture,  as  infiincy  passes  into  childhood,  and  childhood  into 
youth  and  adolescence,  makes  the  link  between  Mother  and  Off* 
spring  more  enduring  than  any  other.  « 

It  is  the  expei-ience  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  awaken  any 
dormant  sense  of  good,  which  may  not  have  been  crushed-out  irum  the 
nature  of  the  most  hardened  Criminals  by  a  life  of  brutal  indulgenoe 
in  every  bad  passion,  that  if  they  retain  any  recollection  of  a  Mother^s 
love,  this  affords  a  loop-hole  through  which  what  remains  of  their 
better  nature  may  be  reached,  though  the  wall  of  suUenness  and 
obstinacy  within  which  it  was  shut  up  may  at  first  seem  utterly 
impftnetrablo. — The  Writer  well  remembers,  at  a  distance  of  forty 
yeaT3,  the  impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  hearing  a  case  of  this 
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kind  narrated  by  Dr.  Tucker  man  n,  of  Boston,  N.E. ;  a  man  probably 
unequalled  for  hia  success  in  the  line  of  action  above  indioatod» 
which  was  entirely  prompted  and  guided  by  his  implicit  confidence 
in  the  principle  of  Love. 

But  whilst  the  unconscious  iuflaonoe  (^  Love  is  essential  to 
the  due  formation  of  the  afTectional  part  of  Child- nature,  it  is  no 
less  important  that  it  should  be  rightly  directed.  Nothing  is  more 
oouimon  among  Mothers  whose  own  characters  have  not  been  judi- 
ciously trained,  either  by  their  own  experience  or  by  the  discipline 
of  othei-s,  than  that  indulgence  of  their  cliildren's  desires,  which, 
when  it  grows  into  a  habit,  forms  both  the  Physical  and  the 
Psvchical  constitution  in  accordance  with  it :  so  that  a  *'  Mechanism 
of  Tliought  and  Feeling*'  comes  to  be  established,  which  re-acts  in 
direct  response  to  the  impressions  made  upon  it  from  without. 

29  L  Every  observant  Educator  must  have  seen  instances  in  which 
the  same  Child  has  almost  seemed  two  different  individuals,  accord- 
ing to  the  "atmosphere"  in  which  it  happens  to  be.  Where  a  nature 
oiiginally  good  and  docile  has  been  "  spoiled"  for  a  time  by  injudi- 
cious inclulgence  and  by  irregularity  in  tlie  habits  of  the  family,  and 
where  tlie  child  has  early  been  transplanted  into  a  household  in 
which  strict  rule,  judiciously  tempered  by  kindness,  has  created  a 
more  healthy  atmosphere,  it  is  wonderful  how  the  whole  character 
shapes  itself  insensibly  on  an  improved  model,  so  long  as  that 
atmos{)here  is  breathed  ;  while  it  is  no  less  wonderful  how  rapidly 
and  completely  the  child  falls  back  into  the  old  ways,  when  it  is 
again  subjected  to  the  old  influences,  before  the  improved  habits 
have  become  ingrained,  and  it  has  come  to  the  stage  of  conscious  re- 
cognition of  their  superiority. — It  is  the  great  advantnge  of  the  early 
establishment  of  a  judicious  system  of  Nursery-management,  that 
the  habits  formed  under  its  influence  make  the  Child  directly 
connect  the  well-being  of  which  it  is  conscious,  not  merely  with  the 
love  that  give^^  but  with  the  love  that  withJiolds  ;  so  that  by  the 
time  the  Mother  can  impress  its  consciousness  with  the  idea  thai 
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the  trwest  kindness  may  consist  in  the  refusal  of  a  gratification, 
the  foundation  for  the  apprehension  and  recognition  of  that  idea 
has  already  been  unconsciously  laid.  And  when,  with  advancing 
years,  this  assurance  comes  to  be  strengtliened,  at  the  same  time 
by  Paternal  authority,  and  by  the  child's  own  enlarging  experienooi 
— when  a  firm  tnut  has  grown  up  in  the  loving  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  Father,  and  in  the  judicious  love  of  the  Mother, — this 
constitutes  the  surest  basis  for  the  recognition  of  the  like  attributes 
in  the  dispensations  (whether  joyous  or  grievous)  of  that  Infinite 
Being,  whom  Theodore  Parker  used  thus  to  address,  "  0  God,  our 
Father  and  our  Mother  too  I  ** 

292.  While  the  early  Habits  are  thus  in  a  great  degree  determined 
fDr  each  individual  by  the  family  influences  under  which  he  ib 
brought  up,  he  soon  comes  under  those  social  influences  which 
in  a  great  degree  shape  the  future  course  of  his  Mental  life, — 
oonstituting  that  aggregate  which  was  designated  by  the  Greeks  as 
the  N<S/AO£.  This  term  (sometimes  translated  "custom"  and 
sometimes  "law")  may  be  considered  as  expressing  the  custom 
which  has  tlie  force  of  law,  and  which  is  often  fai*  less  easily 
changed  than  any  written  law ;  becoming  so  completely  in- 
grained in  the  Constitution  of  a  People  or  a  Chiss,  as  to 
constitute  a  "second  nature,"  which  only  a  long  couree  of  the 
"discipline  of  circumstances"  can  alter.  The  following  admirable 
analysis  by  Mr.  Grote  of  the  Greek  conception  of  the  ND/iar,  is  tf 
applicable  to  the  present  time  as  to  the  Classical  epoch  :— 

"  This  aggregate  of  beliefs  and  predispositions  to  believe,  Ethical, 
Beligious,  ^sthetical,  Social,  respecting  what  is  true  or  false, 
probable  or  improbable,  just  or  unjust,  holy  or  unholy,  honourable  ox 
base,  respectable  or  contemptible,  pure  or  impure,  beautiful  or  ugly, 
decent  or  indecent,  obligatory  to  do  or  obligatory  to  avoid,  respect- 
ing the  status  and  relations  of  each  individual  in  the  society,  respect* 
ing  even  the  admissible  fashions  of  amusement  and  recreation, — tiiis 
is  an  estHblished  fact  and  condition  of  things,  the  real  origin  of  which 
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it  for  tho  most  part  unknown,  but  which  each  new  member  of  the 
■ociet}'  is  born  to  and  finds  subsisting.  It  is  transmitted  by  tradition 
fi'om  parents  to  children,  and  is  imbibed  by  the  latter  almost  uncon- 
sciously from  what  they  see  and  hear  around,  without  any  special 
•eason  of  teaching  or  special  persons  to  teach.  It  becomes  a  part  oi 
•ach  person's  nature, — a  standing  habit  of  mind,  or  fixed  set  of  mental 
tendencies,  according  to  which  particular  experience  is  interpreted 
and  particular  persons  appreciated.  It  is  not  set  forth  in  systematic 
proclamations,  nor  impugned  nor  defended:  it  is  enforced  by  a 
■auction  of  its  own, — the  same  real  sanction  or  force,  in  all 
oountries, — by  fear  of  displeasure  from  the  Gods,  and  by  certainty 
of  evil  from  neighbours  or  fellow-citizens.  The  community  hate, 
despise,  or  deride  any  individual  member  who  proclaims  his 
dissent  from  their  social  creed,  or  even  openly  culls  it  in  question. 
Their  hatred  manifests  itself  in  different  wa3's,  at  different  times  and 
occasions ;  sometimes  by  burning  or  excommunication,  sometimes  by 
banishment  or  interdiction  of  fire  and  water;  at  the  very  least, 
by  exclusion  from  that  amount  of  forbearance,  goodwill,  and 
estimation,  without  which  the  life  of  an  individual  becomes  in- 
supportable ;  for  society,  though  its  power  to  make  an  individual 
happy  is  but  limited,  has  complete  power,  easily  exercised,  to  make 
him  miserable.  The  orthodox  public  do  not  recognize  in  an}* 
individual  citizen  a  right  to  scrutinize  their  creed,  and  to  reject  it  if 
not  approved  by  his  own  rational  judgment.  They  expect  that  he 
will  embrace  it  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  by  the  mere  force  of 
authority  and  contagion,  as  they  have  adopted  it  themselves;  as  they 
have  adopted  also  the  current  language,  weights,  measures,  divisions 
of  time,  &c.  *  Nomos  (Law  and  Custom),  King  of  all'  (to  borrow  the 
phrase  which  Herodotus  cites  from  Pindar),  exercises  plenary  power, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  oyer  individual  minds;  moulding  the 
emotions  as  well  as  the  intellect,  according  to  the  local  type,— deter- 
mining the  sentiments,  the  beliefs,  and  the  predisposition  in  regard  to 
new  matters  tendered  for  belief,  of  every  one,— fashioning  thought, 
speech,  points  of  view,  no  less  than  action, — and  reigning  under  the 
Appearance  of  habitual,  self- suggested  teudeucies." — (P^oto  and  %h% 
oilitr  Companions  of  SokrateSt  vol.  i.  p.  249.) 

293.  It  tims  becomes  extremely  difficult — in  fact,  in  most  cases, 
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impoissible — ^to  discriminate  clearly  between  the  tendencies  to 
Thongbt  and  Feeling  which  are  shaped  by  the  Nofior,  and  those 
which  grow  out  of  the  congenital  Constitution  —that  constitution 
having  itself  (it  seems  probable)  been  moulded  under  the  pressure 
of  the  like  Nu/iof  on  the  ancestral  Race.  Some  informatiou 
may  doubtless  be  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  the  diverse 
mental  habits  of  the  several  children  of  the  same  family, 
brought  up,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  under  the  same  influences.  But 
we  iiud  a  better  evidence  of  congenital  peculiarity  in  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  tliose  who  have  been  very  early  transplanted 
from  one  No/moy  into  another  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
True  it  is  that  during  that  earlier  period  when  the  general 
characters  of  Humanity  are  evolving  themselves,  when  the 
observing  powers  are  most  active,  and  the  meut:d  development 
is  chiefly  sustained  by  the  direct  assimilation  of  the  pabiUum  they 
affbrd,  the  child  of  one  Kace  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  habits  of 
another ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  chihlrcn  of  the  less  civilized 
races  show  a  remarkable  quickness  of  peiteption,  which  sometimes 
engenders  the  belief  that  their  capacity  is  not  below  our  own.  But 
their  Intellectual  development  very  commonly  stops  at  a  point 
which  leaves  them  "  great  children  **  all  their  lives ;  and  the 
special  characters  of  the  type  then  begin  to  manifest  themselves 
unmistakeably.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  where  the  ancestral 
habits  have  been  nomadic;  the  craving  for  a  return  to  them  being 
often  so  strong,  as  to  render  the  restraints  of  a  settled  life  irksome 
or  even  insupportable. 

Thus  the  Writer  has  been  informed  of  several  cases  in  which  boys 
of  the  native  races  of  Australia,  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
Bohools  either  in  the  Colonial  capitals  or  in  Britain,  and  who  have 
seemed  to  profit  very  fairly  by  the  educatiou  thoy  have  received,  and 
to  form  attachments  to  those  among  whom  they  have  lived,  have 
seized  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  going  off  to  the  **  bush'*  and 
of  rejoining  their  countrymen.  — And  the  same  tendency  shows  itseli 
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generally  in  our  own  **  street  Arabs,"  who  can  only  be  trained  to 
steady  habits  by  an  elastic  system  of  discipline  skilfully  adapted 
to  their  nature  ;  •  the  restraints  of  the  ordinary  school- system,  which 
are  well  suited  to  the  children  of  the  %Med  members  of  our  labouring 
populrttion,  bein^  quite  intolerable  to  those  who  have  been  wanderert 
for  generations  back. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  very  striking  instance  of  that  Here- 
ditary Transmission  of  acquired  tendencies,  which  would  be 
probably  found  by  careful  investigation  to  be  scarcely  less  clearly 
manifested  among  the  different  Races  of  Men,  than  among  different 
Breeds  of  Dogs  (§§  93,  301). 

294.  Again,  the  Psychical  tendencies  of  every  individual  under- 
go a  consecutive  change  during  the  progress  of  his  life,  which  is 
quite  independent  of  external  influences.  Infancy,  Childhood, 
Youth,  Adolescence,  Ad\ilt  age,  the  period  of  Decline,  and  Senility, 
have  all  their  characteristic  phases  of  Mental  as  of  Corporeal 
deveh>pment  and  decline  :  this  being  shown,  not  merely  in  the 
general  advance  of  the  Intellectual  powers  up  to  the  period  of 
middle  life,  and  in  their  subsequent  decay  ;  but  in  a  gradual 
change  in  the  balance  of  those  springs  of  action  which  are 
furnished  by  the  Emotional  states,  the  pleasures  and  paius  of 
each  penod  being  (to  a  certain  extent)  of  a  different  order  from 
those  of  every  other.  This  diversity  may  be  in  great  part 
attributed  to  changes  in  the  Physical  constitution.  Thus,  the 
Sexual  feeling  which  has  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  thoughts  in  adolescence,  adult  age,  and  middle  life, 
has  comparatively  little  effect  at  the   earlier  and  later  peiiods 


*  The  existence  of  a  distinct  Class  of  this  kind,  a  good  deal  resembling  that  d 
the  Bushmen  of  the  Hottentot  country  and  the  Pariahs  of  India,  is  well  known  to 
those  who  have  investigated  the  social  condition  of  our  Great  Cities.  It  ii 
continually  receiving  additions  from  the  degraded  members  of  the  class  abo^  e, 
into  which,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  its  own  are  occasionally  elevated  ;  but,  if 
Veft  to  itself,  it  maintains  its  ground  with  remarkable  persistence,  and  furnishes  • 
uucge  proportion  of  our  j'^ofcssional  Criminals. 
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So,  again,  the  thirst  for  novelty,  and  the  pleasure  in  menttil 
activit}',  which  so  remarkably  characterize  the  young,  wht^n 
conti-asted  with  the  obtuseuess  to  new  impressions  and  the 
pleasure  in  tranquil  occupations,  which  mark  the  decline  of  life, 
»eem  related  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  changes  of  which 
the  Nervous  system  is  the  subject  during  the  earlier  part  of 
life,  and  to  its  diminished  activity  as  years  advance.  There  are 
other  changes,  however,  which  cannot  be  so  distinctly  traced  to 
any  Physical  source,  but  which  yet  are  sufficiently  constant  in 
their  occurrence  to  justify  their  being  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  developmental  history  of  the  Psychical  nature ;  so  that 
each  of  the  "  Seven  Ages  of  Man  "  has  its  own  character,  which 
may  be  with  difficulty  defined  in  words,  but  which  is  i-ecog- 
nized  by  the  apprehension,  as  it  forces  itself  upon  the  experience, 
of  every  one. 

295.  But  whilst  recognizing,  as  a  fact  of  observation,  the  large 
share  which  congenital  Constitution  and  external  influences  have 
in  the  formation  of  those  tendencies  of  Thought  and  Feeling, 
which  make  up  the  Character  of  each  individual,  we  must  equally 
rely  on  the  assurance  of  our  own  Consciousness,  that  we  have 
within  us  a  Power,  which,  if  we  use  it  aright,  ciin  in  great 
measure  control  the  excesses  and  supplement  the  deficiencies  uf 
these  tendencies,  and  can  direct  them  to  good  and  useful  instead 
of  evil  and  injurious  ends.  The  strength  of  this  Power,  which 
we  term  IFi//,  mainly  depends  upon  the  constancy  with  whicJh  it  is 
exercised;  the  ascendancy  of  ^principles  of  action  determiuately 
Ktlopted  by  the  Reason,  over  the  strong  impulses  of  passion  or 
desiie,  being  only  possible  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  §  333), 
when  that  ascendancy  has  been  Iml/ituaUy  maintained  \  and  thi« 
not  only  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  conduct,  but  in  the  government  of 
the  thoughts.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  continual  action  and  reaction 
between  Habit  and  Will,  in  our  mtntal,  just  as  there  is  in  ouf 
bodily  life.     For  as,  when  we  train  ourselves  to  execute  a  parti- 
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Gular  movement,  the  Bodily  mechanism  in  the  first  insttince  shape* 
itself  into  accordance  with  our  Will,  and  then  comes  to  executo 
the  same  movement  without  or  even  (it  may  be)  against  our  inten- 
tion, sc  does  our  Mental  mechanism  in  the  first  instance  grow-U 
the  mode  in  which  the  Will  exercises  it,  and  then,  having  taken 
>n  a  particular  method  of  activity,  tends,  by  the  automatic  power 
t  has  acquired,  either  to  supply  a  strong  motive  to  the  deterrai- 
aation  of  the  Will,  or  to  act  altogether  independently  of  it  (§  331), 

296.  Tt  is,  moreover,  bj  an  action  and  reaction  between  Halut 
and  Will,  similar  to  that  which  regulates  our  conduct,  that  our 
Beliefs  are  determined.  For  although  it  is  often  maintained  that, 
as  Belief  is  in  itself  involuntaiy,  we  are  not  responsible  for  what  we 
believe,  yet  a  careful  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Beliefs  are  genenxted,  will  »how  that  in  so  far  as  we  volitionally 
regulate  those  conditions,  we  make  oureelves  to  that  extent  ind^ 
rectli/  responsible  for  the  Beliefs  which  automatically  spring  from 
them  (§§  321-326;.  And  in  the  same  proportion  we  become 
responsible  for  our  share  in  the  direction  of  that  No/ioff,  which 
exerts  so  f)0werful  an  influence  on  the  forrhation  of  the  Beliefs 
of  the  rising  generation. 

297.  But,  further,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  our 
power  of  benefiting  the  future  of  our  Race  by  the  formation  of 
right  Habits  of  Thought,  is  not  limited  to  those  results  which 
we  give  to  the  world,  whether  by  the  publication  of  our  opini  na, 
or  by  our  conduct  in  life ;  being  even  moi^  directly  exerted  in 
that  Hereditary  transmission,  which  the  Physiologist  cannot 
but  regai'd  as  no  less  evidently  manifested  in  tendencies  to 
Thought,  than  it  is  in  tendencies  to  Action.  And  it  will.be 
iipl»roi»riate,  therefore,  here  briefly  to  consider  this  subject;  whiili 
is  one,  however,  that  especially  needs  all  the  elucidation  that 
close,  prolonged,  and  extensive  study  of  facts  can  alone  aiford. 

298.  Hereditary    IVansmission.  —  The  view  of  the   relation   of 

Mental    Habits  to  peculiarities  of  Bodily  organization,   ^\hetilor 
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congenital  or  aequiredy  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  this  chaptef 
to  deyelope,  must  be  extended  to  that  remarkable  hei^editary 
transmission  of  Psychical  chamcter,  which  presents  itself  under 
circumstances  that  entirely  forbid  our  attributing  it  to  any 
agency  that  can  opemte  subsequently  to  birth ;  and  which  it 
Would  seem  impossible  to  account  for  on  any  other  hypothesis, 
than  that  the  **  fonnative  capacity  **  of  the  Germ  (§  274)  in  great 
degi-ee  determines  the  subsequent  development  of  the  Brain,  as 
of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  (through  this)  its  mode  of  activity. 
And  this  formative  capacity,  which  is  the  Physiological  expres- 
sion of  what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "  original  constitution  ** 
of  each  individual,  is  essentially  determined  by  the  conditions, 
dynamical  and  material,  of  the  Parent-organisms.  That  "like 
produces  like "  is  certainly  the  general  rule.  For  not  only  do 
Species  maintain  their  fixity,  so  long  as  the  continuance  of  the 
same  external  conditions  tends  to  keep  up  the  mode  of  Life 
which  belongs  to  each  ;  but  Races^  whose  origination  in  varietal 
modifications  of  the  specific  type  can  be  distinctly  traced  his- 
torically, often  display  a  scarcely  inferior  peimanence.  It  i% 
therefore,  by  a  limitation  of  this  general  rule,  that  Family  or 
Individual  peculiarities  do  not  tend  to  reproduce  themselves  in 
anything  like  the  same  degree  j  and  the  explanation  of  that 
limitation  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact,  that  while  the  characters  of 
Species  or  of  Races  express  the  most  general  and  constant  of  those 
nifluences  which  tend  to  produce  varietal  modifications,  those  of 
Families  or  Individuals  express  influences  of  far  inferior  range^ 
and  of  far  less  duration.  In  particular,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
while  the  miore  general  characters  are  shared  by  6o^A  parents,  the 
ware  special  commonly  belong  to  one  only. — A  great  deal  of  dis 
eussion  has  taken  jJace,  as  to  whether  the  Mtilo  or  the  Female 
|)arent  exerts  the  greater  influence  over  the  cliaracter  of  the 
ofiBpring;  and  while  experience  does  not  yet  justify  any  definite 
conclusion   on   this  point,    the    question   seems     to    havp   beeo 
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entirely  ignored,  whether  the  union  of  two  different  natui-cs  may 
not  produce — as  in  the  combination  of  an  acid  and  a  base — % 
ruultant  essentially  dissimilar  to  either  of  them. 

299.  This  much,  however,  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that 
where  general  Constitutional  taints^  that  is  to  say,  abnormal 
habitudes  of  Nutrition,  have  been  acquired,  these  tend  to  pro- 
pagate themselves  hereditarily ;  and  that  they  do  so  with  the 
most  certainty,  when  both  parents  partake  of  them.  It  may  also 
be  affirmed  that  every  repetition  of  such  transmission  tends  to 
increase  the  mischief ;  so  that  by  "  breeding  in  and  in,"  the 
injurious  external  conditions  remaining  the  same,  a  very  slight 
original  departure  from  healthy  nutrition  may  become  intensified 
in  successive  generations  into  a  most  serious  abnormality.  Of 
this  we  have  an  example  in  the  production  of  Cretinism,  which 
may  be  characterized  as  Idiocy  combined  with  bodily  deformity. 
(This  is  not  essentially  connected,  as  some  have  supposed,  with 
Goitre ;  for  it  presents  itself  in  some  localities  where  goitre  does 
not  prevail,  whilst  elsewhere  goitre  prevails  without  developing 
itself  into  cretinism.  But  in  the  Vallais  of  the  Alps,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two  appear  concurrent ;  and  the  result  of  their 
conjoint  action  through  a  succession  of  generations  becomes  most 
distressingly  apparent.) — There  is  one  class  of  cases,  moreover, 
in  which  a  particular  abnormal  form  of  Nutrition  that  is  dis- 
tinctl}^  acquired  by  the  individual,  exerts  a  most  injurious  influence 
upon  the  offspring ; — that,  namely,  which  is  the  result  of  such 
habitual  Alcoholic  excess,  as  modifies  tf^e  nutrition  of  the  Nervous 
system  (§§  138,  155). 

a.  We  have  a  far  larger  experience  of  the  results  of  habitual  Alcoholis 
excess,  than  we  have  in  regard  to  any  other  ** Nervine  Stimulant;" 
and  all  such  experience  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  that  acquired  perversion  of  the  normal  Nutrition 
which  it  has  engendered  in  the  individual.  That  this  manifests  itself 
tometimes  in  congenital  Idiocy,  sometimes    in   a  predisposition  te 
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Insanity,  which  reqaires  Imt  %  Tsry  slight  exciting  cause  fa>  develop 
It,  and  sometimes  in  a  etrong  cntTing  for  Alcoholic  drinks,  which  th« 
nrihappy  subject  of  it  stiiTes  in  vain  to  resist,  is  the  eoncazrent 
tef>timony  of  all  who  hare  directed  their  attention  to  the  inquiry. 
Thus  Dr.  Howe,  in  his  Koport  on  the  Statistics  of  Idio'^  in  Masaa- 
chuifetts,  states  that  the  habits  of  the  parents  of  300  idiots  having 
been  learned,  145,  or  nearly  one  half,  were  fonnd  to  be  'habitual 
dmnkards.  In  one  instance,  in  which  both  parents  were  drunkards, 
seven  idiotic  children  were  bom  to  them.  Dr.  Down,  whose  experi- 
ence of  Idiocy  is  neater  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  this  country, 
has  assured  the  Writer  that  he  does  not  consider  Dr.  Howe's  state- 
ment as  at  all  exaggerated.  Dr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  the  first  lledical 
Lunacy  Commissioner  for  Scotland,  thus  wrote  when  himself  in 
charge  of  a  large  Asylum: — "The  drunkard  not  only  injures  and 
enfeeble*  his  own  nervous  system,  but  entails  mental  disease  upon 
his  family.  His  daughters  are  nervous  and  hysterical ;  his  sons  are 
weak,  wayward,  eccentric,  and  sink  under  the  prsssure  of  excitement 
of  some  unforeseen  exigency,  or  the  ordinary  calls  of  duty."  Dr. 
Howe  remarks  that  the  children  of  drunkards  are  deficient  in  bodily 
and  vital  energy,  and  are  predisposed  by  their  very  organization  to 
have  cravings  for  Alcoholic  stimulants.  If  they  pursue  the  course 
of  their  fathers,  which  they  have  more  temptation  to  follow,  and  less 
power  to  avoid,  than  the  children  of  the  temperate,  they  add  to  their 
hereditary  weakness,  and  increase  the  tendency  to  Idiocy  or  Insanity 
in  their  constitution ;  and  this  they  leave  to  their  children  after 
them.  The  experiences  of  those  who,  like  Hartley  Coleridge,  have 
inherited  the  craving  for  Alcoholic  excitement,  together  with  the 
weakness  of  Will  which  makes  them  powerless  to  resist  it,  whilst  all 
their  better  nature  prompts  the  struggle,  must  satisfy  any  one  who 
carefully  weighs  them,  how  closely  connected  their  Psychical  state 
in  with  the  Physical  constitution  which  they  inherit,  and  how 
•mall  is  their  own  moral  responsibility  for  erroi's  which  are  mainly 
attributable  to  the  faults  of  their  profjenitors.  As  Robert  Collyer  (of 
Chicago)  has  well  said  in  an  admirable  sennon  on  ''The  thorn  in  the 
flesh  :*'-—•*  In  the  far-reaching  influences  that  go  to  every  life,  and 
away  backward  as  certainly  as  forward,  children  are  sometimes  born 
with  appetites  fatally  strong  in  their  nature.  As  they  grow  up,  the 
appetite  grows  with  them,  and  speedily  becomes  a  master,  the  master 
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a  t3rTant,  and  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  his  manhood  the  man  is  a 
•lave.  I  heard  a  man  say  that  for  eight- and-twenty  years  the  soul 
within  him  had  had  to  stand,  like  an  unsleeping  sentinel,  guarding 
his  appetite  for  strong  drink.  To  be  a  man  at  last  under  such  a 
disadvantage,  not  to  mention  a  saint,  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  grace  as 
can  well  be  seen.  There  is  no  doctrine  that  demands  a  larger  vision 
than  this  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  Old  Dr.  Mason  used  to 
■ay  that  as  much  grace  as  would  make  John  a  saint,  would  barely 
keep  Peter  from  knocking  a  man  down." 

300.  With  such  evidence  of  the  Hereditary  Transmission  of 
general  diatkeses^  or  modes  of  Nutrition,  of  which  we  can  distinctly 
truce  the  acquirement  in  the  history  of  the  progenitor,  we  seem 
fully  justified  in  applying  the  same  doctrine  to  such  particuUir 
kabiU  as  may  be  regarded,  from  the  Physiologist's  point  of  view 
in  the  light  of  expressions  of  special  modifications  of  Nervous 
organization. 

A  very  curious  example  of  the  transmission  of  tendencies  to  special 
Automatic  movements,  the  secondary  acquirement  of  which  tendeucicd 
is  altogether  beyond  doubt,  is  afforded  by  the  following  curious  fact 
established  by  the  researches  of  M.  Brown-Sequard : — In  the  course 
of  his  masterly  experimental  investigations  on  the  functions  of  the 
Nervous  system,  he  discovered  that,  after  a  particular  lesion  of  the 
Spinal  cord  of  Q-uinea-pigs,  a  slight  pinching  of  the  skin  of  the  face 
would  throw  the  animals  into  a  kind  of  Epileptic  convulsion.  That 
this  artificial  Epilepsy  should  be  constantly  producible  in  Quinca- 
pigs,  and  not  in  any  other  animals  experimented  on,  was  in  itself 
sufficiently  singular;  and  it  was  not  less  surprising  that  the  tendency 
to  it  persisted,  afler  the  lesion  of  the  Spinal  cord  seemed  to  have 
been  entirely  recovered  from.  But  it  was  far  more  wonderful  that 
when  these  epileptic  Guinea-pigs  bred  together,  their  offopring 
showed  the  same  predisposition,  without  having  been  themselves 
subjected  to  any  lesion  whatever ;  whilst  no  such  tendency  showed 
itself  in  any  of  the  large  number  of  young,  which  were  bred  by  the 
same  accurate  observer  from  parents  that  had  not  thus  bees 
operated  on. 
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301.  The  same  view  may  be  extended  to  that  higher  clasn  of 
uwndarily  automatic  actions,  which  can  only  be  performed  under 
the  guidance  of  Sensation,  and  which  therefore  involve  some 
Psychical  change  in  each  case,  as  one  of  the  links  in  the  sequence. 
For  as  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  influence  of  Habit, — 
that  is  to  say  of  the  Voluntary  repetition  of  similar  acts  under 
tiuiilar  circumstances, — in  establishing  a  cr)ndition  of  the  Nervous 
apparatus  which  leads  to  the  Automatic  performance  of  such  acts, 
it  is  conformable  to  all  Physiological  probability  that  a  tendencf 
to  them  should  be  hereditarily  transmitted. 

a.  *^  On  what  a  curious  combination  of  corporeal  structure,  mental 
character,  and  training/'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  <*mu8t  handwriting 
depend  I  Tet  every  one  must  have  noted  the  occasional  dose 
similarity  of  the  handwriting  in  father  and  son,  although  the  father 
had  not  taught  his  son.  A  great  collector  of  franks  assured  me  that 
in  his  collection  there  were  several  franks  of  father  and  son  hardly 
distinguishable  except  by  their  dates.  Hofacker,  in  Germany, 
remarks  on  the  inheritance  of  handwriting ;  and  it  has  been  even 
asserted  that  English  boys,  when  taught  to  write  in  Franoe, 
naturally  cling  to  their  English  manner  of  writing." 

h.  The  Writer  has  been  assured  by  Miss  Cobbe,  that  in  her  family 
a  very  characteristic  type  of  handwriting  is  traceable  through  five 
generaiiwu. 

c.  The  following  case  which  occurred  in  the  Writer's  own  family,  and 
which  (he  is  assured)  can  be  exactly  paralleled  eli^ewhei-e,  indicates 
the  "constitutional"  character  of  handwriting: — A  gentleman  who 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  the  backwoods,  before 
the  end  of  last  century,  was  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  write 
long  letters  to  his  sister  in  England,  giving  an  account  of  his  family 
affairs.  Having  lost  his  right  arm  by  an  accident,  the  correspond* 
enoe  was  temporarily  kept  up  by  one  or  other  of  his  children  ;  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  he  learned  to  write  with  his  left  hand ; 
and,  before  long,  the  handwriting  of  the  letters  thus  written  came  to 
be  indistinguishable  from  that  of  his  former  letters. 

d.  Again,  there  are  some  '* nervous"  men  who  always  seem  to 
require  to  do  aomething  with  theii  hands  when  they  are  speaking 
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earnestly  ;  and  what  particular  '*  triok  "  each  individual  may  learn, 
depends  very  much  upon  accident.  Thus,  in  the  old  times  of  depen- 
dent watch-chains  and  massive  bunches  of  seals,  these  wore  the 
readiest  playthings ;  and  now  that  watches  are  commonly  worn  in 
the  waistcoat  pocket,  the  hands  of  such  persons  may  often  be  seen 
unconsciously  stealing  upwards  to  "twiddle"  with  their  watch- 
keys. — ^There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  barrister  who  acquired  the 
"trick"  of  winding  and  unwinding  a  piece  of  string  on  his  fingers 
when  addressing  the  court,  and  who  was  thrown  into  confusion  when 
the  opposing  counsel  stole  '*  the  thread  of  his  discourse." — Not  long 
since,  when  listening  to  a  yery  interesting  extempore  sermon,  the 
Writer  observed  that  the  preacher  was  continually  opening  and 
shutting  his  Bible,  and  shifting  it  from  side  to  side  of  the  pulpit ; 
this  being  probably  a  mere  '*  trick  "  of  which  the  preacher  was  quite 
unconscious,  and  the  Bible  merely  supplying  the  place  of  the  bunch 
of  seals,  the  watch-key,  or  the  bit  of  string,  in  giving  his  "idle 
hands"  something  "to  do/' — Such  "tricks,"  like  particular 
"gestures  "  indicative  of  Emotional  excitement,  are  often  repeated  in 
successiye  generations,  under  circumstances  that  forbid  the  idea  of 
their  haying  been  learned  by  imitation. 

302.  The  case  seems  to  be  even  stronger  in  regard  to  dravringy  and 
to  flaying  on  Musical  instruments  ;  for  it  seemh  quite  certain  that 
the,  power  of  attaining  Artistic  proficiency  in  eithei,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  is  acquired,  depends  in  great  degree  upon  con- 
genital Temperament.  No  doubt  every  child  may  be  tauglu  to 
draw,  or  to  play  a  musical  instrument,  after  a  certain  fashion  :  but 
there  are  some  whom  no  teaching  or  self-efibrt  will  ever  carry 
beyond  a  sertalu  mechanical  exactness ;  whilst  there  are  others 
who  "  take  to  *'  drawing  or  to  musictil  performance  as  their  natural 
language,  and  who,  with  very  little  instruction,  learn  to  express 
themselves  in  either  with  singular  force  and  beauty. 

The  Writer  knows  one  family  in  which  this  Artistic  temperament 
is  widely  difiused;  the  several  members  of  it  almost  always  "  taking  " 
either  to  Drawing  or  to  Music,  and  sometimes  to  both.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  knows  other  cases,  in  which,  with  a  considerable  acquired 
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interest  (rather  Intellectual,  howeyer,  than  Artistio)  both  in  Pictorial 
and  Musical  art,  and  with  considerable  manual  dexterity  (as  shown 
in  other  ways),  there  is  a  greatly- regretted  inability  to  ac<iuire  any- 
thinfi^  more  than  a  stiff  formal  execution,  either  in  Drawing  or  in 
MusiQ.  To  the /r«<,  "free-hand"  Drawing,  to  the  wcond^  "me» 
ehanical "  Drawing,  comes  most  naturally. 

303.  Hence  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  a  diiTercnt  Hereditary  ten- 
dency to  the  performance  of  certain  classes  of  Movements ;  just  as,  in 
different  Nations,  there  is  a  different  hereditary  tendency  to  the 
production  of  certain  Vocal  sounds.  As  in  the  cjuje  of  Hand- 
writing, it  is  imposisible  to  say  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  "  spontaneous"  variation  (this  being  itself 
the  expression  of  organic  influences  on  the  Parental  constitution), 
and  how  much  to  intentional  *'  culture ; "  but  it  may  be  fairly 
aiiirmed  as  probable  that  both  are  concerned  in  it ;  and  that  the 
inuuual  dexterity  with  which  a  Mozart  or  a  Caracci  could  express 
his  conceptions,  was  as  much  an  inherited  gift,  as  the  Genius  from 
which  those  conceptions  emanated. 

304.  From  these  the  transition  is  direct  to  those  special 
Mental  aptitudes,  which  we  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  regard 
as  dependent  on  the  conformation  of  the  Physical  mechanism 
(§  5\h),  and  of  whose  original  acquirement  and  subsequent  trans 
mission  we  have  evidence  that  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid  (§§93, 
201 — 207).  And  if  this  be  the  case  with  special  tendencies  to 
Thought,  much  more  is  it  likely  to  be  true  of  such  as  are  common 
to  Mankind  in  general.  For  these,  being  parts  of  Man's  ordinary 
nature,  are  in  great  degree  susceptible  of  modification  by  early 
training;  and  in  proportion  as  the  modifications  so  acquired  t^nd 
to  become  constitutional  in  the  individual,  will  the  pi*obability  of 
their  hereditiiry  transmission  be  increased.  And  thus  we  are  justi- 
fied in  believing,  that  in  so  far  as  we  improve  our  own  Intellectual 
powera  and  elevate  our  own  Moral  nature  by  watchful  Self- 
Discipline,  we  are  not  merely  benefiting  ouraelves  and  those  to 
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whom  our  personal  influence  extends,  but  are  improving  the 
Intelljctual  and  Mural  Constitution  which  our  childi*en  and  our 
children's  children  will  inherit  from  us.  It  is  wheu  we  regard 
not  merely  tlie  accumulation  of  Knowledge,  but  the  development 
(»f  the  thinking  power  of  the  Race — the  "universal  Human  Reason" 
— ^as  progresdve^  that  we  feel  the  strongest  call  to  exert  ourselves 
to  foster  and  direct  that  development.  For  every  man  who 
leaves  behind  him  the  expressions  of  great  Thoughts,  the 
record  of  noble  Deeds,  or  the  creations  of  a  lofty  Imagination, 
liot  merely  helps  to  educate  each  successive  generation,  as  it 
comes,  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  them,  but  contributes  to 
enlarge  its  eapacity  for  svch  U9e  and  enjoyment,  and  tlvU  in  an 
ever-increasing  degree. —  What  motives  to  the  highest  exertion 
of  our  powers  can  be  more  inspiring  or  more  disinterested  ?  And 
yet  they  spiing  directly  from  a  Philosopliy  which  is  stigmatised 
by  mauy  m  *'  material "  and  "  degmdiug.'* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF   THE   WILL. 

SicmoN  1. — Influence  of  the  Will  <m  Bodily  Movemeni. 

305.  "  I  AM,  I  OUGHT,  I  CAN,  I  WILL,"  are  (as  has  been  recently 
well  said)  the  only  firm  foundation-stones  on  which  we  can  base 
our  attempt  to  climb  into  a  higher  sphere  of  existence.  The 
first  implies  that  we  have  a  faculty  of  Introspection^  which  converts 
a  simple  state  of  consciousness  into  x^//'- consciousness,  and  thus 
makes  it  the  object  of  om*  own  contemplation : — the  second, 
that  we  have  submitted  that  state  of  consciousness  (whether 
Thought  or  Feeling)  to  our  moral  judgment,  which  has  pro- 
nounced its  verdict  upon  it : — the  third,  that  we  are  conscious 
of  a  freedom  and  a  power  to  act  in  accordance  with  that  judg- 
ment, though  drawn  by  cogent  motives  in  some  difterent 
direction ; — and  the  fourth,  that  we  determinately  exercise  that 
power.  Hence  we  may  define  Volition  or  Will  as  a  determinate 
effort  to  carry  out  a  purpose  previously  conceived;  and  this  effort  may 
be  directed  to  the  performance  of  either  the  Mental  or  the  Bodily 
acts  which  are  adapted  to  carry  that  purpose  into  execution. — The 
manner  in  which  this  Volitional  power  is  exerted  in  either  case, 
and  the  conditions  of  its  exercise,  constitute  our  present  subject  of 
enquiry. 

306.  In  our  examination  of  the  different  forms  of  Nervous 
activity  presented  to  us  in  the  ascending  series  of  Animal  life 
(Chap.  II.),  we  have  found,  as  we  approach  Man,  blind  unreasoning 
Instinct  gradually  giving  place  as  a  spring  of  action  to  rational 
intelligence.  But  neither  the  performance  of  Beasoning  processes, 
nor  the  execution  of  their  results,  necessarily  involves  the  exercis>e 
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of  Will — ^at  leiist  in  the  sense  iu  which  it  is  here  defined.  For  we 
have  seen  that,  even  in  Man,  intellectual  operations  of  a  high 
order  may  go  on  automatically/,  — one  state  of  consciousness  calling 
forth  auotlier  in  strict  accordance  with  the  "  laws  of  thought," 
without  any  Volitional  intorferenoe  (§  21G) ;  and  also  that  idea- 
\Aimal  as  well  as  emotional  states  may  express  themselves  in 
Muscular  action,  not  only  without  any  exertion  of  the  Will,  but 
even  in  opposition  to  it  (§  240).  And  this  will  hereafter  become 
still  more  obvious,  when  we  investigate  the  phenomena  of  those 
abnormal  states  in  which  the  Will  is  in  more  or  less  complete 
abeyance  (('haps.  XIV.  XV.). — Now  if,  under  the  light  afforded  by 
this  principle,  we  carefully  study  the  actions  of  even  those  among 
brutes  whose  nature  hns  been  most  completely  shaped  into  accord- 
ance with  that  of  Man  by  habitual  association  with  him,  we  see 
that  they  afford  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  any  other  sj)riiig, 
than  the  Idea  or  Feeling  with  which  the  mind  of  the  animal  may 
be  at  the  moment  possessed  ;  in  this  respect  corresponding  closely 
with  those  of  the  young  Child,  in  whom  the  power  of  self-contvol 
has  not  yet  come  into  exercise,  and  whose  conduct  is  entirely 
determined  by  tlie  ''preponderance  of  motives."* 

a.  Thus  a  Dog  which  is  fondly  attached  to  its  master,  and  awaits 
his  return  home  with  pleasurable  anticipation,  at  once  runs  to  meet 

*  Exception  has  been  taken  to  this  phrase,  on  the  gronnd  that  Motives  are  of 
lach  different  orders  as  not  to  be  commensurable  in  force  ;  and  that  we  have  no 
other  ground  for  the  estimation  of  their  relative  strength,  than  the  actual  pre- 
ponderance of  one  aggregate  when  weighed  against  the  other.  But  it  seems  to 
be  forgotten  that  this  is  our  only  criterion  of  the  relative  weights  (t.  e,  of  the 
fonses  of  downward  attraction)  of  any  different  rAaterial  substances— e.  g,  lead 
and  feathers ;  and  that  no  one  disputes  its  applicability  iu  the  case  of  mora) 
evidence f  in  which  the  cons  derations /or  or  aijaintt  any  particular  proposition 
are  at  least  as  diverge  in  kind  as  the  motives  inclining  us  to  or  from  any 
fMi'Ucular  action.  We  say  that  our  judgment  is  determined  jyro  or  &jn,  by  the 
way  in  which  the  "balance  of  evidence  '  incline^ ;  and  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  verdict  of  a  jury  is  given  against  what  an  impartial  judge  considers 
to  be  the  "preponderance  of  evidence,"  it  is  beciiuse  some  motive  liaa  swayed 
their  dwifiion,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  scaU. 
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him  on  hearing  his  yoice  or  his  step,  and  manifesto  its  delight  in 
seeing  him  by  expressive  movements.  But  if  the  dog  is  conscious  of 
having  done  something  at  which  its  master  will  be  displeased,  it 
vlinks  away  and  tries  to  keep  out  of  his  sight. 

6.  The  whole  system  of  '*  training"  a  dog  or  a  horse,  like  the 
oarly  education  of  a  child,  consists  in  bringing  such  **  motives"  to 
hear  upon  it,  as  are  adapted  to  its  **  nature."  A  creature  that  has 
]«o  capacity  for  loving  right  or  hating  wrong  for  its  own  sake,  can 
only  be  made  to  comprehend  that  certain  actions  will  bring  reward, 
cei-tain  others  punishment.  And  the  direction  of  its  conduct  is 
clearly  determined  by  the  preponderance  of  such  motives.  Thus 
if  a  dog  or  a  child  which  has  a  propensity  to  thieve,  be  punished  in 
tlie  first  instance  by  a  slight  castigation,  the  deterrent  influence  of 
the  prospective  repetition  of  that  punishment  may  be  outweighed  by 
the  attractive  influence  of  a  tempting  h(mnt  houchey  and  the  offence 
may  bo  I'eptr-ated ;  the  infliction  of  a  sufficiently  severe  punishment, 
however,  will  then  serve  as  a  deterrent ;  and  so  long  as  the  memory 
of  the  punishment  remains  vivid,  this  will  continue  effective  against  a 
temptation  of  like  strength,  although  it  may  be  overborne  by  a  yet 
stronger  attraction. 

c.  The  well-known  lines  of  Dr.  Watts,  commencing  **  Let  dogs 
delight  to  bark  and  bite,"  embody,  as  it  seems  to  the  Writer,  the 
true  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  self- determining  power  to  the  auto- 
matic tendencies.  When  **  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight,"  it  is 
because  **  it  is  their  nature  to ; "  they  cannot  make  themselves  other 
than  they  are ;  and  we  can  only  moiild  them  to  our  wills,  by  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  them  a  motive  strong  enough  to  restrain  their  own 
automatic  impulses.  But  when  we  urge  our  children  not  to  "let 
their  angiy  passions  rise,"  it  is  because  we  believe  that  they  can 
acquire,  if  they  can  be  led  to  try  hard  enough,  the  independent  self" 
regulating  power  which  we  are  ourselves  conscious  of  exercising. 

307.  Now  the  Man  in  full  possossion  of  his  Volitional  power  can 
use  it  (1)  in  giving  bodily  cflTect  to  his  mental  decision,  by  eitlier 
putting  in  action  the  Muscles  which  will  execute  the  movement  he 
has  determined-on,  or  by  restraining  them  from  the  action  to 
wliich  they  ai'e  prompted  by  some  other  impulse;  and  (2)  in 
fontrolling  and  directing  that  succession  of  Mental  operations,  bf 
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which  the  determination  is  arrived  at. — In  the  prosecution  of  our 
enquiry  as  to  the  mechanism  of  Mental  self-direction,  we  shall  fi^)d 
ourselves  greatly  aided  by  the  indications  we  may  draw  from  the 
study  of  the  mode  in  which  the  WiU  operates  on  the  Bodily 
oi^nism. — The  distinction  between  voluntary  and  involuntary 
nnov€vuntSy  is  recognized  by  every  Physiologist ;  but  it  has  beeu 
eustomary  to  assign  these  characters  to  the  muscleshj  which  certain 
of  these  two  classes  of  movements  are  respectively  performed.  Thus 
the  Heart,  the  Muscular  coat  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines, 
the  Iris,  Jbc.,  are  said  to  be  '*  involuntary "  muscles,  because  no 
uUentioncU  effort  of  the  conscious  Ego  can  either  excite  or  check 
their  contractions,  although  some  of  them  may  be  acted  on  by 
Emotional  states.  On  the  other  hand,  the  muscles  of  our  limbs 
are  termed  "voluntary,"  because  we  can  use  them  to  carry 
out  the  purposive  determinations  of  the  WilL  But  the  muscles 
which  are  concerned  in  the  act  of  Respiration,  are  both  **  volun- 
taiy "  and  "  involuntaiy  ;*'  for  while  the  ordinary  movements  of 
breathing  are  as  "  automatic "  as  are  those  of  the  Heart,  we  yet 
have  a  certain  measure  of  Volitional  control  over  them,  by  which 
we  can  regulate  their  actions  in  subservience  to  the  purposes  of 
Speech.  And,  further,  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  so-called 
"voluntary"  muscles,  which  may  not  be  automatically  thrown 
into  violent  contraction  (as  in  cramp  or  tetanus),  which  the  WiU 
vainly  attempts  to  restrain  ;  whilst  a  large  part  of  their  ordinary 
sequential  actions  are  performed  "  mechanically,"  without  anything 
more  tlian  an  initiation  by  the  Will,  which,  though  it  can  cJieck 
them  at  any  time,  is  not  exercised  in  constantly  sustaining  them 
(§§  I (5,  17). — Hence  we  see  that  the  distinction  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary  Muscles  is  good  only  to  this  extent,  that  there 
are  oertain  muscles  which  are  entirely  removed  firom  the  control  of 
the  Will,  their  contractions  being  altogether  involuntary;  while 
the  actions  of  all  others  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involun- 
lary,  according  as  they  are   called   into   exercise  by  the  Will, 
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or  by  an  automatic  prompting  of  which  we  may  or  may  not 
be  conscious.  And  we  must,  therefore,  look  higher — that  is,  to 
the  90urce$  and  the  channels  of  the  Nerve-force  that  excites  the 
Muscles  to  contraction, — for  the  real  distinction  between  iheii 
several  modes  of  activity. 

308.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  development  of  Nerve-foroe^ 
whatever  may  be  the  mode  in  which  it  manifests  itself,  dependu 
upon  a  reaction  between  the  Nervous  substance  (especially  ita 
vesicular  form)  and  the  circ*ilating  Blood  (§§  40 — 42).  And  this 
Blood  has  a  double  function  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  supplies  the 
material  at  the  expense  of  which  the  Nerve-substance  is  formed, 
or  rather  forms  itself,  by  Nutritive  action,  and  so,  as  it  were, 
lays  up  a  store  oi  potential  energy ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  it  supplies 
the  Oxygen,  by  the  action  of  which  upon  the  Nerve-substance  (as 
in  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc-element  of  the  galvanic  battery)  this 
fx>tential  energy  is  converted  into  actual  energy.  Of  this  conversion 
we  have  the  most  conspicuous  example  in  the  production  of  the 
Nerve-force  which  calld  forth  Muscular  movement,  and  its  trana- 
mission  along  the  motor  nerves ;  this  production  and  transmission 
being  extremely  analogous  to  that  generation  of  an  Electric 
current,  which  takes  place  in  a  Galvanic  apparatus  of  battery  and 
wires,  immediately  that  the  circuit  is  closed.  Now  the  ordinary 
state  of  activity  of  the  Nervous  system  would  seem  to  correspond 
closely  with  that  of  a  moderately-charged  Electric  battery,  which 
can  be  c^iscbargcd  by  the  completion  of  the  circuit  ;  tliis  discharge 
relieving  the  tension  for  the  moment,  until  it  is  restored  by  the 
chemical  reaction  between  the  blood  and  the  ganglionic  substance. 
And  as  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  the 
Nerve-force  generated  stands  in  no  less  direct  a  relation  than  the 
strength  of  the  Electric  current  to  the  activity  of  that  reaction, 
it  is  obvious  that  this,  in  its  turn,  will  essentially  depend  on  the 
amount  of  oxygenated  blood  which  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
capiU  juries  of  the  ganglionic  substance.     It  will  be  hereafter  shown 
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that  a  reduced  supply  of  Blood,  which  mny  be  attributed  witli 
great  probability  to  contraction  of  the  Arteries  supplying  the 
Bmin,  called  forth  by  the  Vaso-motor  system  of  nerves,  is  th« 
essential  condition  of  Sleep,  as  of  other  states  of  inactivity  of  the 
SeuBorial  centres  (§§  472,  473)  in  which  the  ordinary  stimuli  call 
forth  no  response.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  yet  stronger 
MBurance  in  the  phenomena  of  morbid  excess  of  activity  in  the 
Brain  or  Spinal  cord,  that  an  enlargement  of  the  Arterial  trunks, 
%nd  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Blood  which  passes  through 
\he  Capillaries  —  constituting  the  state  termed  hypercemia^ 
becomes  the  cause  of  an  augmented  tension  of  the  Nerve-centres  ; 
so  that  they  are  much  more  easily  called  into  action  by  slight 
stimuli,  and  discharge  themselves  with  greater  force ;  whilst  the 
tension  may  increase  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  spontaneous  Centric 
discharge  takes  place,  analogous  to  that  of  an  overcharged  Ley  den 
jar. — Under  the  guidance  of  this  clue,  it  seems  possible  to  airive 
at  a  tolerably  distinct  conce[)ti()n  of  the  nature  of  the  Physical 
antecedence  of  every  kind  of  Nervo- muscular  action,  from  the 
simple  Excito-motor  up  to  the  Vulitional. 

309.  Starting,  then,  with  the  act  of  Coughing,  as  one 
which  may  be  either  reflex,  centric,  or  volitional,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  very  same  Muscles  are  employed  in  executing 
it,  and  that  they  are  co-ordinated  in  the  very  same  manner 
(presumably,  therefore,  by  the  same  mechanism),  whether 
the  impulse  to  cough  originates  in  an  iiTitatlon  of  the  lining 
n)ombrane  of  the  air-passages,  or  arises  from  a  hyperemia  of  the 
Itespiratory  ganglion,  or  is  produced  by  an  act  of  Will  (§  17). 
In  the  former  case,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  feeling  of  irritation 
excited  by  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  ganglion  by  the  afferent 
flerve,  may  be  considered  to  represent  a  progi-essively  augmenting 
tension  of  that  centre,  which,  wiien  it  arrives  at  a  certain  strength, 
discharges  itself  in  motor  nerve- force  ;  just  as  a  Leyden  jar  that  is 
being  gi*adually  charged  by  an  electrical  machine,  dischai^ges  itself 
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if  fitted  with  a  "discharging  electrometer,"  so  soim  as  its  electrio 
tension  has  risen  to  the  degree  to  which  the  electrometer  is  ad- 
justed. This  discharge  of  nerve-force  will  take  place  in  spite  of 
the  strongest  Volitional  effort  to  restrain  it ;  and  immediately  that 
it  has  occurred,  the  feeling  of  irritation  subsides  for  a  time,  to 
return  again  by  gradual  accumulation,  and  again  to  relieve  itself 
in  the  same  manner.  But  sometimes  (as  in  Hooping-oough)  it  in 
clear  that  there  is,  combined  with  the  local  irritation,  an  unduly 
excitable  state  of  the  Respiratory  nerve-centres,  so  that  a  very 
small  stimulus  shall  call  forth  a  most  violent  paroxysm  of 
coughing ;  and  this,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  is  the  expression 
of  a  hypercemic  state  of  their  ganglionic  substance.  In  the  later  or 
^'spasmodic"  stage  of  that  malady,  after  the  local  irritation  has 
subsided  altogether,  the  paroxysmal  cough  is  still  kept  up  by  the 
hypertemic  state  of  the  centres,  producing  spontaneous  discharges 
of  nerve-force,  each  relieving  its  tension  for  a  time. 

310.  Ascending  to  those  centres  whose  action  is  more  intimately 
related  to  Mental  states,  we  seem  able  to  recognize  so  intimate  a 
connection  between  the  Nervous  tension  which  expresses  itself  in 
muscular  movement,  and  the  state  of  Mental  attention  (Chap.  III.), 
that  the  two  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  same 
Physical  antecedent, — a  hyperemia  of  the  particular  centre  whose 
activity  is  thus  exalted,  resulting  from  the  regulative  action  of 
the  Yaso-raotor  system  of  nerves  on  the  Muscular  walls  of  the 
Arteries.  Thus,  when  we  are  intently  listening  for  some  sound,  we 
not  only  hear  distinctly  what  might  be  otherwise  inaudible  to  us, 
but  we  start  when  it  occurs ;  and,  if  any  strong  Emotion  be 
connected  with  the  sound,  not  only  is  our  sensorial  perception 
quickened,  but  the  involuntary  start  is  more  violent.  — This,  again, 
points  to  the  same  locally-augmented  afflux  of  blood  to  the  centree 
of  emotional  action,  as  an  essential  condition  of  Emotional  exdte- 
ment ;  a  view  which  corresponds  well  with  the  known  effects  of 
Emotion  upon  the  local  Circulation,  as  is  shown  in  the  act  of 
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bluBhing,  and,  still  more  remarkably,  in  the  modification  which 
Emotional  excitement  produces  in  the  Secretions  (§§  b^b^  566). — 
The  same  view,  ngain,  will  apply  to  Ideational  states ;  for,  as  has 
been  shown,  these  states,  when  excited  with  sufficient  intensity, 
express  themselves  in  movements  which  the  Will  vainly  endeavouii 
to  restrain  (§§  235,  ei  wg.), — these  movements  being  particularly 
violent  and  uncontrollable,  when  the  Ideas  in  which  they 
originate  are  accompanied  by  strongly  excited  Feelings  (§§  258, 
259).  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  intensity  of 
any  ideational  state  is  the  expression  of  the  hyperaemio 
condition  of  some  particular  part  of  the  Cerebrum,  ns  that  of  a 
itnsational  state  is  of  a  hypersemic  condition  of  some  pai*t  of  the 
Sensorium. — An  Ideational  hypertBmia,  or  determination  of  blood 
to  some  part  of  the  Cerebral  convolutions,  may  discharge  itself 
either  (1)  in  calling-forth  a  directly  respondent  Movement,  by 
stimulating  the  motor  centres  through  the  desceuding  fibi-es  of  the 
medullary  substance,  or  (2)  by  exciting  a  like  Ideational  hjper- 
tcmia  in  some  other  j  art  of  the  Cerebral  convolutions,  through 
the  commissuml  fibres,  or  (3)  by  calling  up  Sensorial  states 
similar  to  those  primarily  excited  by  sense-impressions.  Of  the 
first  of  these  modes  of  discbarge,  we  have  an  example  in  such 
ideo-motor  actions  as  the  yawning  that  is  producible  in  a  pre- 
disposed subject  by  the  mere  verbal  suggestion  of  the  idea ;  the 
second  is  that  which  may  be  presumed  to  operate  in  the  suggestive 
maintenance  of  every  *'  train  of  thought ; "  whilst  the  third  is  the 
source  of  those  truly  "  subjective  sensations  "  which  are  generated 
by  ideational  states  (§§  141 — 150). — Now  as  we  have  it  in  our 
own  power,  by  the  Volitional  act  of  Attention,  to  intensify  any  of 
these  states,  it  seems  probable  that  the  physiological  condition  of 
th&t  intensification  must  be  the  increase  of  the  local  hypercemia  in 
the  nervous  centre  or  part  of  a  nervous  centre  which  is  its  instru- 
ment, through  the  agency  of  the  Vaso-motor  system  of  nerves. 
311.  Carrying  back  our  inquiry,  now,   to   the  nature  of  the 
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Cerebral  change  which  initiates  a  Volitional  action,  we  find  I'esAoo 
for  attributing  this  also  to  a  local  hypercemia  of  some  part  of  that 
cortical  layer  which  constitutes  the  instrument  of  Ideation.  For 
all  Volitional  action,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  based  on  an  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  done  (§  305),  whether  this  have  reference  to  Bodilj? 
moyements,  or  to  Mental  exertion.  And  it  seems  clear  that  the 
same  Vaso- motor  action  which  is  the  condition  of  the  state  of 
attention  to  that  idea^  will,  if  exerted  to  produce  a  still  greater 
local  hypercemia,  give  effect  to  it. in  a  spontaneous  motorial  dis- 
charge. And  thus  we  are  led  to  regard  the  immediate  source  of 
ideo-motor  and  of  volitional  movements  as  the  same ;  and  the 
Volitional  efiort  as  really  exerted  iu  augmenting  the  nervous  ten- 
sion of  the  part  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  Cerebrum,  which 
is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  Idea  of  the  thing  to  be  done. 
This  doctrine  finds  a  remarkable  confirmation  in  two  orders  of 
facts;— (1)  that  there  is  practically  every  gradation  between 
those  voluntary  actions,  which  (under  permission  of  the  Will) 
simply  express  dominant  ideas,  and  those  actions  which  proceed 
from  distinct  and  cogent  volitional  determinations; — and  (2) 
that  emotional  states  have  a  most  powerful  influence  either  iu 
augmenting  or  in  diminishing  the  motor  force  which  the  Will 
can  call  forth  (§§  266—268).  For  the  known  influence  of  the 
Emotions  on  the  Vaso- motor  system  of  nerves,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  intensify  those  Ideational  states  which  express 
themselves  in  movement,  afford  a  strong  indication  that  they 
exert  their  effect  on  Volitional  action  by  increasing  the  local 
hypersomia  of  the  cortical  substance.  And  this  conclusion  will 
be  shown  to  derive  yet  stronger  confirmation  from  the  remark- 
able result  of  Dr.  Ferrier's  recent  experiments.  (See  Appendix.) 
— The  restraining  nifluence  of  the  Will  on  bodily  movement 
(as  when  we  make  an  effort  to  stifle  a  cough,  to  resist  a  yawn,  to 
repress  laughter,  or  to  keep  down  the  expression  of  some  passionate 
impulse)  seems  really  to  contiist  in  putting  the  antagonist  Muscles 
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into  actioQ ;  and  we  experience  jiist  the  same  sense  of  effort  in 
doing  thia^  that  we  do  in  trying  to  stop  a  horse  that  is  running 
away,  or  to  check  the  rotation  of  a  wheel. 

312.  Now  the  strongest  Volitional  effort  may  be  inoperative, 
through  some  defect  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  Nerre-force  is 
transmitted  to  the  muscles  which  are  to.  execute  the  behests  of  the 
Will ;  as  happens  in  paralysis.  But  there  are  states  of  aosolute 
Incapacity  for  such  effort;  the  mental  dewn  existing,  while  Mie 
energy  needed  to  carry  it  into  effect  is  deficient.  That  this  incap.^ 
city  arises  from  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  ideational  (Cei-e- 
bral)  nerve-centre,  appears  probable  from  the  familiar  fact,  that  a 
general  deficiency  of  Volitional  power  over  the  muscles  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  physical  depression  which  betokens  feebleness  of  the 
circulation,  being  especially  noticeable  in  sea-sickness;  while  a 
defect  in  the  distributive  action  of  the  Voso-motor  system  of 
nerves  (such  as  that  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  many  local 
congestions)  might  very  well  account  fur  such  cases  as  the  two 
following,  which  are  recorded  by  Professor  J.  H.  Bennett  {Mesmerie 
Mania  of  1851)  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Christison  : — 

a.  "  The  first  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  frequently  could  not 
carry  out  what  he  wUhed  to  perform.  Often,  on  endeavouring  to  un- 
dress, he  was  two  houra  before  he  could  get  off  his  coat,  all  his  mental 
faculties,  Volition  excepted,  being  perfect.  On  one  occasion,  having 
ordered  a  glass  of  water,  it  was  presented  to  him  on  a  tray,  but  he 
oould  not  take  it,  though  anxious  to  do  so ;  and  he  kept  the  servant 
standing  before  him  half  an  hour,  when  the  obstruction  was  overcome.*' 

h,  "In  the  other  case  the  peculiarity  was  limited.  If,  when 
walking  in  the  street,  this  individual  came  to  a  gap  in  the  line  of 
houses,  his  will  suddenly  became  inoperative,  and  he  could  not 
proceed.  An  unbuilt-on  space  in  the  street  was  sure  to  stop  him. 
Crossing  a  street  also  was  very  difficult ;  and  on  going  in  or  out 
of  a  door,  he  was  always  arrested  for  some  minutes.  Both  these 
gentlemen  graphically  described  their  feelings  to  be  '  As  if  another 
person  had  taken  possession  of  their  wilL'  *' — {The  Mesmeric  Mania 
c/  1851,  p.  16.) 
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This  state  seems  akin  to  that  form  of  hysterical  paralysu,  in 
which  the  defect  lies  not  so  much  in  the  want  of  power,  as  in  the 
want  of  that  heliefin  tine  possession  of  the  power,  which  is  essential  to 
its  exercise  (§  26'^).  A  strong  motive  will  here  sometimes  take  the 
place  of  Volition ;  and  no  motive  is  so  efficacious,  as  that  confident 
expectation  of  cure,  which  is  awakened  either  by  Religious  faith, 
or  by  the  belief  in  the  occult  powers  of  Mesmerism,  Spiritualism, 
&c.  Thus  it  has  been  that  numberless  pseudo-miracles  have  been 
worked  on  patients  of  this  class  by  Religious  Enthusiasts ;  whilst 
they  furnish  to  Mesmerists  and  Spiritualists  the  subjects  of 
<*  wonderful  cures,*'  effected  by  the  agencies  which  they  profess  to 
wield. — Such  cases  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  Psycho- 
logist)  from  their  parallelism  to  those  in  which  there  is  a  like 
suspension  of  volitional  control  over  the  course  of  Thought  (§  454). 

Section  2. — Influence  of  the  Will  on  Mental  Action. 

313.  Now  since,  according  to  the  view  which  it  has  been  the 
special  purpose  of  this  Treatise  to  develope,  the  relation  of  the 
Will  to  mental  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  it  has  to 
bodily  action,  the  measure  of  its  exertion  will  be  the  9en9e  oj 
effort  which  we  experience,  in  intentionally  exciting,  directing,  or 
restraining  any  particular  form  of  mental  activity.  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  (Chap.  III.)  that  the  Attention  may  be 
involuntarily  fixed  upon  certain  states  of  consciousness,  through 
the  attraction  they  exert  upon  the  individual  Mind,  in  virtue 
either  of  its  original  constitution,  or  of  its  acquired  habitudes ; 
and  further  that  tliis  attraction  determines  much  of  the  automatic 
action  of  our  faculties  (§  226).  When  most  strongly  exerted,  it 
causes  the  consciousness  to  be  so  completely  engrossed  by  one  train 
of  ideas,  that  the  mind  is,  for  the  time,  incapable  of  any  of  her 
ideational  change  :  external  impressions  on  the  Sensorium,  either 
Dot  being  perceived  at  all  (the  individual  being  as  insensible  to 
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thorn  as  if  he  were  in  a  profound  sleep),  or  not  giving  rise  to  any 
Cerebral  action  (§  124).  —  But  these  automatic  tendencies  of 
the  Mind  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  antagonized  by  the  Will, 
which  keeps  them  in  check  (just-  as  it  restrains  many  of  the 
lutomatio  impulses  to  bodily  movement)  by  the  special  power 
which  it  exerts  over  the  Attention.  This  it  can  detach  from 
fubjccts  which  have  at  the  time  the  greatest  attractiveness  for  it, 
and  can  forcibly  direct  it  to  others  from  which  their  attraction 
would  otherwise  divert  it.  And  in  its  most  complete  and  powerful 
exercise  (which  is  not  within  the  capacity  of  every  one),  it  can 
BO  entirely  limit  the  Mind  to  one  train  of  thought,  that  the 
state  of  Abstraction  induced  by  the  Will  may  be.  as  complete  as 
that  which  in  some  individuals  is  of  spontaneout  occurrence  (§  446). 

314.  Now  when  our  current  of  Thought  is  flo wing-on  smoothly 
and  uninterruptedly,  we  are  no  more  conscious  of  effort  than  we 
are  in  the  act  of  breathing ;  in  fact,  an  effort  may  be  required 
either  to  check  the  current,  or  to  turn  it  into  another  channel 
But  so  soon  as  a  difficulty  or  obstruction  arises, — as  when  the 
Mathematician  finds  a  '* hitch"  in  his  computations,  the  Poet 
wants  a  phrase  to  complete  his  verse,  or  the  Lawyer  docs  not 
see  his  way  through  some  intricacy  in  his  "  case," — the  Will  is 
called  into  play  to  overcome  it,  by  determinately  projecting  the 
Mind  in  search  (as  it  were)  of  the  desiderated  idea.  So,  when 
the  Attention  is  distracted,  either  by  some  sense-impression,  or 
by  the  intrusion  of  some  inappropriate  idea  or  feeling,  we  have 
to  "  make  an  eflbrt "  to  keep  it  fixed  upon  our  "  train  of  thought ;" 
tlie  degi'ee  of  that  conscious  efort  being  the  measure  of  our 
Volilioual  exertion.  And  the  same  is  the  case  when  Cerebral 
f;itigue  weakens  the  hold  of  even  an  attractive  subject ;  and  we 
hftve  to  force  ourselves  to  keep  oiu*  attention  fixed  upon  it,  so 
as  to  complete  the  task  we  may  h^ve  set  ourselves  to  perform. 

315.  In  proportion    as  we  are  able  thus   to   concentrate  our 
Attention  on  the  subject  proper  to  the  time,  and  to  excinde  all 
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distracting  considerations  whilst  pursuing  the  trains  of  thought 
which  the  cont(;mplation  of  it  suggests,  will  be  our  power  of 
adyantageou8lj>  employing  our  Intellectual  Faculties  in  the 
aoquiremeut  of  Knowledge  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth ;  and 
all  men  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their  Intellectual 
ichievomeuts,  have  possessed  this  faculty  in  a  considerable 
degree.  It  is  one  winch  is  ''  eminently  capable  of  cultivation  by 
steady  intention  of  mind  and  habitual  exercise;"  and  the  more 
frequently  it  is  put  in  practice,  the  easier  the  exercise  becomes. 
In  fact,  when  a  man  has  once  brought  his  Intellectual  faculties 
under  the  mastery  of  his  Will,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce 
the  state  of  Abstraction  whenever  he  pleases,  this  state  becomes 
secondarily  automatic ;  and  the  fixed  direction  of  the  thoughts, 
which  at  first  required  a  constant  volitional  effort  for  its  main- 
tenance, comes  to  be  continued  wiilu>ut  any  conscununess  of 
exertion^  so  long  as  the  Will  may  permit. — We  have  in  our  own 
(xmscuyuxntsi  of  efforty  and  in  our  experience  of  subsequent  fatigue^ 
a  very  strong  indication  that  the  power  which  thus  controls  and 
directs  the  current  of  thought,  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  calls  forth  Volitional  contraction  in  the  muscles,  though 
exerted  in  a  different  mode.  And  just  as  the  strongest  ex^tion 
of  Will  is  required  to  produce  or  sustain  muscular  contraction, 
either  when  the  sense  of  muscular  fatigue  is  already  strongly 
experienced,  or  when  we  are  antagonizing  a  powerful  automatic 
impulse^  so  in  the  determination  of  Mental  effort  in  a  particular 
direction,  we  find  ourselves  necessitated  to  make  the  greatest 
YoliMonal  exertion,  when  we  are  already  labouring  under  the  sense 
of  (Jerebral  fatigue,  or  when  the  attention  is  powerfully  solicited 
by  some  other  attractive  object.  And  it  is  after  any  such  conti3st 
with  oiu:  natural  tendencies,  that  we  experience  the  greatest  degree 
of  exhaustion  ;  the  merely  automatic  action  of  the  Mind,  which  is 
attended  with  no  affort,  being  followed  by  comparatively  little 
iatigue. 
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The  Wi-iter  is  satisfied  from  his  own  experience,  that  a  most 
Valuable  indiceLtion  may  be  hence  drawn,  in  regard  to  the  regulation 
of  the  habits  of  Intellectual  labour.  To  individuals  of  ordinary 
mental  activity  who  have  been  trained  in  the  habit  of  methodical 
And  connected  thinking,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work  is  quite 
catural;  and  when  such  persons  are  in  good  bodily  health,  and  the 
BuVject  of  their  labour  is  congenial  to  them, — especially  if  it  be  one 
that  has  been  chosen  by  themselves,  as  furnishing  a  centre  of 
attraction  around  which  their  thoughts  spontaneously  tend  to  range 
themselves, — their  intellectual  operations  require  but  little  of  the 
controlling  or  directing  power  of  the  will,  and  may  be  continued 
for  long  periods  together  without  fatigue.  But  from  the  moment 
when  an  indisposition  is  experienced  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  thoughts  wander  from  it  unless  coerced  by  the 
Will,  the  mental  activity  loses  its  spontaneous  or  automatic  charac- 
ter; and  (as  in  the  act  of  walking,  $  16)  more  tffwt  is  required 
to  maintain  it  volitionally  during  a  brief  peiiod,  and  more  fatigue  is 
subsequently  experienced  from  such  exertion,  than  would  be  involved 
in  the  continuance  of  an  automatic  operation  through  a  period 
many  times  as  long.  Hence  he  has  found  it  practically  the  greatest 
economy  of  Mental  labour,  to  work  vigorously  when  he  feels  disposed 
to  do  so,  and  to  refrain  from  exertion,  so  far  as  possible,  when  it  ia 
felt  to  be  an  exertion. — Of  courae  this  i*u1e  is  by  no  means  universally 
applicable;  for  there  are  many  individuals  who  would  pass  their 
whole  time  in  listless  inactivity,  if  not  actually  spuired-on  by  the 
feeling  of  necessity.  But  it  holds  good  for  those  who  are  sufficiently 
attrttcted  by  objects  of  interest  before  them,  or  who  have  in  their 
worldly  position  a  sufficiently  strong  motive  to  exertion,  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  must  work ;  the  question  with  them  being,  how 
they  can  attain  their  desired  results  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  mental  effort  (§  228). 

316.  In  the  foregoing  instances  we  are  distinctly  conscious  of  the 
Volitional  effort,  because  there  is  a  struggle  between  opposing  ten- 
dencies. But  there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  guidance  of 
the  Will  is  exercised  so  gently,  that  we  are  only  aware  of  its  exer- 
eiae  when  our  attention  is  drawn  to  its  effects.  Thus,  as  already 
pointed  out,  whilst  the  movements  of  Kespiratidn  arc  essentially 
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distracting  considerations  whilst  pursuing  the  trains  of  thought 
which  the  contemplation  of  it  suggests,  will  be  our  power  of 
Advantageously-  employing  our  Intellectual  Faculties  in  the 
acquirement  of  Knowledge  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth ;  and 
all  men  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their  Intellectual 
acliievcmenta,  have  possessed  this  faculty  in  a  considerable 
degree.  It  is  one  which  is  ''  eminently  capable  of  cultivation  by 
steady  intention  of  mind  and  habitual  exercise;**  and  the  more 
frequently  it  is  put  in  practice,  the  easier  the  exercise  becomes. 
In  fact,  when  a  man  has  once  brought  his  Intellectual  faculties 
under  the  mastery  of  his  Will,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce 
the  state  of  Abstraction  whenever  he  pleases,  this  state  becomes 
secondarily  automatic ;  and  the  fixed  direction  of  the  thoughts, 
which  at  first  required  a  constant  volitional  effort  for  its  main- 
tenance, comes  to  be  continued  wiiJiout  any  conscunune$8  of 
exertion^  so  long  as  the  Will  may  permit. — We  have  in  our  own 
conscioustiess  of  effort^  and  in  our  experience  of  subsequent  fatigue^ 
a  very  strong  indication  that  the  power  which  thus  controls  and 
directs  the  current  of  thought,  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  calls  forth  Volitional  contraction  in  the  muscles,  though 
exerted  in  a  different  mode.  And  just  as  the  strongest  exertion 
of  Will  is  required  to  produce  or  sustain  muscular  contraction, 
either  when  the  sense  of  muscular  fatigue  is  already  strongly 
experienced,  or  when  we  are  antagonizing  a  powerful  automatic 
impulse,  so  in  the  determination  of  Mental  effort  in  a  particular 
direction,  we  find  ourselves  necessitated  to  make  the  greatest 
YoliMonal  exertion,  when  we  are  already  labouring  imder  the  sense 
of  (Jercbral  fatigue,  or  when  the  attention  is  powerfully  solicited 
by  some  other  attractive  object.  And  it  is  after  any  such  contest 
with  oiu"  natiuul  tendencies,  that  we  experience  the  greatest  degree 
of  exhaustion  ;  the  merely  automatic  action  of  the  Mind,  which  is 
attended  with  no  affort,  being  followed  by  comparatively  little 
Gfittigue. 
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The  Wiiter  is  satisfied  from  his  own  experience,  that  a  most 
Valuable  indication  may  be  henoe  drawn,  in  regard  to  the  i-egulation 
of  the  habits  of  Intellectual  labour.  To  individuals  of  ordinary 
mental  activity  who  have  been  trained  in  the  habit  of  methodical 
and  connected  thinking,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  v)ork  is  quite 
natural;  and  when  such  persons  are  in  good  bodily  health,  and  the 
Bul'ject  of  their  labour  is  congenial  to  them, — especially  if  it  be  one 
that  has  been  chosen  by  themselves,  as  furnishing  a  centre  of 
attraction  around  which  their  thoughts  spontaneously  tend  to  range 
themselves, — their  intellectual  operations  require  but  little  of  the 
controlling  or  directing  power  of  the  will,  and  may  be  continued 
for  long  periods  together  without  fatigue.  But  from  the  moment 
when  an  indieposition  is  experienced  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  thoughts  wander  from  it  unless  coerced  by  the 
Will,  the  mental  activity  loses  its  spontaneous  or  automatic  charac- 
ter; and  (as  in  the  act  of  walking,  5  16)  more  tffori  is  required 
to  maintain  it  volitionally  during  a  brief  period,  and  more  fatigue  is 
subsequently  experienced  from  such  exertion,  than  would  be  involved 
in  the  continuance  of  an  automatic  operation  through  a  period 
many  times  as  long.  Hence  he  has  found  it  practically  the  greatest 
economy  of  Mental  labour,  to  work  vigorously  when  he  feels  disposed 
to  do  so,  and  to  refrain  from  exertion,  so  far  as  possible,  when  it  ia 
fdt  to  he  an  exertion, — Of  course  this  rule  is  by  no  means  universally 
applicable;  for  there  are  many  individuals  who  would  pass  their 
whole  time  in  listless  inactivity,  if  not  actually  spurred-on  by  the 
feeling  of  necessity.  But  it  holds  good  for  those  who  are  sufficiently 
aUraded  by  objects  of  interest  before  them,  or  who  have  in  their 
worldly  position  a  sufficiently  strong  motive  to  exertion,  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  must  work ;  the  question  with  them  being,  how 
they  can  attain  their  desired  results  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  mental  effort  (§  228). 

316.  In  the  foregoing  instances  we  are  distinctly  conscious  of  the 
Volitional  effort,  because  there  is  a  struggle  between  opposing  ten- 
dencies. But  there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  guidance  of 
the  Will  is  exercised  so  gently,  that  we  are  only  aware  of  its  exer- 
cise when  our  attention  is  drawn  to  its  effects.  Thus,  as  already 
pointed  out,  \ihilst  the  movements  of  Respiration  arc  essentially 
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automatic  (being  probably  altogether  so  in  most  of  the  lower  animals), 
they  are  in  Man  so  &r  under  the  control  of  his  Will,  that  he  can 
utilize  them  for  the  purposes  of  speech ;  and  yet,  unless  an  un- 
usually severe  or  long-continued  strain  is  put  upon  the  vocal 
organs,  requiring  an  actual  effort  for  its  sustentation,  we  are  not 
aware  that  during  aU  the  time  we  have  been  speaking,  we  have  been 
interfering  by  an  act  of  Will  with  the  automatic  uniformity  of  our 
respiratory  movements. — Now  this  has  its  precise  counterpart  in 
Mental  action ;  for  the  determining  power  of  Volition  is  employed, 
in  however  slight  a  degree,  whenever  the  succession  of  thought  is 
not  perfectly  spontaneous, — whenever,  in  fact,  we  purposely  guide 
its  course  in  any  particular  direcii/m^  even  for  the  apprehension  of 
ideas  most  familiar  to  us.  I'hus,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  (§  372), 
all  determinate  Recollection  involves  the  exercise  of  volitional  control 
over  the  direction  of  Uie  tliouglUs;  and  hence,  if  this  control  be  sua- 
pcnded,  and  the  mind  be  left  to  its  own  automatic  activity,  the 
power  of  recalling  even  the  most  familiar  ideas  is  completely 
annihilated.  So,  again,  tlie  determinate  exercise  of  tlie  Judgment^ 
which  involves  the  comparison  of  ideas,  can  only  take  place  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Will ;  which  selects  those  which  are  appropiiate, 
and  brings  them  into  collocation  with  each  other  (§  227),  And  it 
is  the  readiness  with  which  this  process  is  usually  performed, 
which  constitutes  the  source  of  that  Common  Sense,  whereon  we 
rely  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life  (Chap.  XL).  But  we  cannot 
use  this  test,  even  in  the  simplest  case,  without  a  Volitional  seleo- 
tion  from  among  the  records  of  our  experience,  of  that  which  may 
lie  brought  into  comparison  with  the  idea  whose  validity  is  to  be 
tried.  The  simple  credulity  of  the  Child  depends  upon  his  having 
ii(»  stock  of  experience  upon  which  to  fall  back,  for  the  correcti  n 
(»1  the  erroneous  notions  which  he  may  himself  form,  or  which  m  ly 
be  imparted  to  him  by  others.  But  the  deficiency  of  Common 
Sense,  which  we  occasionally  mcet-with  in  grown-up  Men  and 
Women,  depends,  not  so  much  upon  the  want  of  ( xperience,  as  on  the 
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want  of  power  to  profit  by  it ;  their  minds  not  having  been  duly 
trained  in  that  volitional  exercise,  which,  when  it  once  comes  to 
be  habitual,  is  performed  with  so  slight  an  effort  that  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible  even  to  ourselves.  Slight  as  this  effort  may  be,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  laid 
jowu  that,  if  ilkA  directing  power  of  the  Will  he  entirely  m^pended, 
the  capability  of  correcting  the  most  illuaory  ideas  by  an  appeal  to 
Common  Sense  is  for  the  time  annilulated. 

317.  Of  this  we  have  a  typical  example,  familiar  to  every  one, 
in  the  state  of  Breaming  (§  482) :  which  is  a  condition  of  Auto- 
matic mental  activity,  usually  of  an  irregular  kind  ;  the  combina- 
tions and  successions  of  Ideas  being  often  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary character,  and  inconsistent  not  merely  with  our  most  familiar 
experienoe,  but  also  with  each  other.  Yet,  as  has  been  most  truly 
remarked,  nothing  surprises  %u  in  dreams.  We  are  never  struck 
with  the  impossibility  of  the  events  which  we  seem  to  witness ; 
but  we  accept  as  genuine,  with  child-like  simplicity,  all  the 
wonderful  combinations  which  successively  rise  to  om*  conscious- 
ness.— The  same  must  be  the  case  in  any  state  of  mental  activity 
in  which  there  is  a  similar  abrogation  of  Volitional  control :  and 
the  records  of  "absence  of  mind*'  (§  445)  afford  abundant 
examples  of  the  absurd  incongruities  which  occiu*,  when  the 
Will  is  temporarily  prevented  by  the  mental  preoccupation  from 
summoning  Common  Sense  to  check  the  ideas  which  external 
impressions  suggest ;  while  those  of  Insanity,  in  which  there  is  a 
persistent  deficiency  in  the  power  of  self-direction  of  the  thoughts, 
show  that  no  belief  is  too  absm*d  to  be  accepted,  however  inconsis- 
tent with  the  most  direct  and  most  constant  experience  (§  559). — 
ITeuce  wc  see  that  if  the  Mind  should  lose  for  a  time  all  power  of 
Volitional  self-direction,  it  cannot  recall  any  fact,  even  the  most 
&  miliar,  that  is  beyond  its  immediate  gras]) ;— its  attention  being 
engrossed  with  the  idea  that  may  be  before  it  for  the  moment,  no 

incongruity  prevents  that  idea  from  presenting  itself  with  all  thfl 
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vividness  of  reality  ; — it  cannot  bring  any  notion  with  which  H 
may  be  possessed  to  the  test  of  "  Common  Sense,"  bnt  must  accept 
it  as  a  belief,  if  it  be  impressed  on  the  consciousness  with  adequate 
force; — it  cannot  shako  off  the  yoke  of  any  "dominant  idea" 
br.wever  tyninnical,  but  muH  execute  its  behests. 

318.  We  have,  now,  however,  to  consider  a  much  more  obscure 
question, — namely,  the  nature  of  that  self-det«rmining  agency  to 
wliich  we  give  the  name  of  Will.  Is  it,  as  some  think,  the  mere 
resultan'  of  the  general  (spontaneous  or  automatic)  activity  of  the 
Mind,  and  dependent,  like  it,  upon  Physical  antecedents  1  Or  is  it  a 
Power,  which,  being  completely  independent  of  these  conditions,  is 
capable  of  acting  against  the  preponderance  of  motives  1 — as  if, 
when  one  scale  of  a  balance  is  inclining  downwards,  a  hand  placed 
on  the  beam  from  which  the  other  scale  is  suspended,  were  to 
cause  that  lighter  scale  to  go  down. 

319.  Now  that  the  Will  is  something  essentially  different  from  the 
general  resultant  of  the  automatic  activity  of  the  Mind,  appears  to 
the  Writer  to  be  proved,  notmerely  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness of  the  possession  of  a  ^//-determining  power  (Chap.  I.), 
but  by  observation  of  the  striking  contrasts  which  are  continually 
presented  in  abnormal  states  of  Mind,  between  the  automatio 
activity  and  the  power  of  volitional  controL  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  special  attribute  of  all  "  nervine  stimulants,"  such 
as  Alcohol,  Opium,  and  Hachisch,  as  well  as  of  those  morbid 
poisons  which  induce  Delirium,  to  exalt  the  automatic  activity  of 
the  Mind,  while  diminishing  the  power  of  volitional  control ; 
and  this  not  only  relatively  but  absolntelt/.  A  most  instructive 
example  of  this  general  fact  is  furnished  by  the  description  given 
by  Di .  Moreau  of  his  own  experience  in  regard  to  the  Hachisch 
(§  537) ;  and  the  "Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater"  exhibil 
the  same  characteristic  phenomena  (§  542).  Moreover,  the  con* 
tinual  use  of  these  stimulants  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  produce 
a  permanent  weakening  of  tlie  Volitional  power  (§543),  which  often 
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shows  itself  hereditarily  even  where  the  offspring  have  not  thero- 
Bclves  given  way  to  the  habit  (§  299  a).  We  have  seen  that  the 
whole  mental  life  of  Coleridge  was  one  of  singular  automatic  activity 
(§231),  whilst  there  was  a  no  less  marked  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
vohtional  self-direction;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
deficiency,  probably  constitutional  in  the  first  instance,  was 
aggravated  by  the  habitual  use  of  the  nervine  stimulants  which 
augmented  the  automatic  activity  of  his  Psychical  nature. — But, 
further,  the  complete  suspension  of  the  power  of  volitionally  direct- 
ing the  ciu"rent  of  thought  and  feeling,  will  be  shown  to  be  the 
essential  feature,  not  merely  of  the  states  of  Dreaming  and  Delirium, 
but  also  of  natural  and  induced  Reverie,  and  of  natural  and  in- 
duced Somnambulism  ;  while  the  toeakening  of  that  power,  usually 
in  concurrence  with  an  exaltation  of  some  Emotional  tendency,  is 
the  special  characteristic  of  Insanity. 

The  variety  of  phases  which  these  different  states  present,  is  chiefly 
dependent  upon  the  following  conditions:— (1)  The  relative  degree 
in  which  the  Mind  is  in  a  state  of  receptivity  for  exttmal  impres- 
sions, or  is  attending  only  to  what  passes  vnthin  itself;  [2)  the  degree 
in  which  the  coherence  of  the  successive  states  is  maintained  by 
preformed  Associations  ;  and  (3)  the  degree  in  which  the  normal 
operation  of  the  Intellectual  faculties  is  disturbed  by  Emotional 
excitement,  either  general,  or  limited  to  one  class  of  feelings. — ^The 
influence  of  the  first  of  these  elements  is  remarkably  seen  in  the  con- 
trast between  naiurcU  and  artificial' ReveriQ  (§§  443,  448),  also  between 
some  forms  of  natural  and  artificial  Somnambulism  (§§488,  492) :  and 
not  less  between  different  forms  of  Inpanity,  in  which  last  condition 
we  find  some  patients  constantly  brooding  over  particular  trains  of 
thought,  and  almost  incapable  of  being  turned  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  by  external  suggestions  ;  whilst  others  are  no  lesa 
remarkable  for  the  instability  of  their  mental  states,  and  for  the 
readiness  with  which  a  new  direction  may  be  given  to  the  thoughts 
by  sensory  impressions. — The  influence  of  the  second  element  is 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  difference  between  the  various  phases  of 
the  state  of  Dreaming,  and  in  the  contrast  between  the  incoherenot 
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•f  the  eommoner  forms  of  this  (§  482),  and  that  condsteiicy  in  Um 
farains  fA  thought  which  generally  characterizes  the  state  of  Som- 
nambulism ;  this  last  again  being  strongly  contrasted  with  t]ie  states 
of  Delirium  and  Mania  ({  54S,  553),  which  are  especially  diaiao- 
terized  by  the  complete  confusion  of  the  Intellectual  powers,  all 
pt^erious  states  of  consciousness  being  (as  it  were)  jumbled  together, 
and  the  order  of  their  recurrence  and  the  nature  of  the  new  combina* 
tkms  which  may  arise  out  of  them,  being  irreducible  to  any  principla 
of  orderly  sequence. — The  influence  of  the  third  element  is  well  seen 
in  those  forms  of  artificial  Beverio  and  Somnambulism,  in  which  the 
feelinii$  as  well  as  the  idea»  admit  of  being  played  upon  by  external 
influenoes ;  for  it  is  easy  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  '*  subject"  under 
the  domination  of  any  particular  Emotion,  by  takiug  the  appropriate 
means  to  excite  it ;  and,  so  long  as  this  may  continue,  the  language 
and  actions  most  obviously  display  its  impress.  Thus  it  is  often 
sufficient  to  ask  the  Biologized  subject  ($  451),  **Why  are  3rou  so 
angry  P*'  ''Why  are  you  so  sad?*'  &c., — to  induce  these  conditions 
respectively,  the  suggestions  being  here  conveyed  verbally:  whilst 
in  the  Hypnotic  state  there  is  often  a  very  curious  Emotional 
susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  Muscular  associations  ($  494).  But 
it  is  in  Insanity  (Chap.  XYIII.)  that  we  best  see  the  influence  of 
Emotional  states  upon  the  course  of  thought  and  action.  For 
here  wo  find  them  supplying  impulses  to  bodily  movements,  which 
the  weakened  Will  cannot  resist,  although  the  Intellect  distinctly 
apprehends  the  evil  consequences  of  such  actions ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  them  directing  the  whole  coui^se  of  mental  activity, 
giving  a  wrong  colour  to  all  the  ideas  which  call  them  into  exercise, 
and  so  attracting  the  attention  to  the  trains  of  thought  founded 
upon  these,  that  they  come  to  attain  a  complete  domination  over 
the  mind,  and  hence  over  the  conduct,  to  which  they  supply  mofton 
of  such  potency  that  the  weakened  Will  can  neither  resist  them,  nor 
withdraw  the  mind  from  attending  to  them. 

320.  It  will  aid  us  in  the  examination  of  the  mode  in  whir.h  the 
Will  determines  our  actwM,  if  we  first  examine  the  influenoe  it 
has  on  the  formation  of  our  opinioTis,—  a  subject  on  which,  in  tha 
Winter's  judgment,  a  grave  misapprehension  is  prevalent.  For  it 
is  very  freqiiciitlv  asBerted  that  it  does  not  rest  with  any  Man  t« 
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determine  what  he  shall  helieve  or  what  he  shall  dishelieve ;  that 
he  cannot  help  giving  or  refusing  his  assent,  according  to  the  jyre- 
ponderoTice  of  evidence;  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  "no  more 
responsible  for  his  opinions,  than  he  is  for  the  colour  of  his  skin.*' 
Now  whilst  fully  recognizing  it  as  a  fundamental  fact  of  conscious* 
neas,  that  Assent  is  an  automatic  action,  over  which  the  Will  can 
exert  no  direct  influence,  the  Writer  has  now  to  show  that  the  Will 
has  an  immense  indirect  power  of  a  twofold  nature ; — (1)  through 
the  haJbitual  discipline  hj  which  it  gives  shape  to  the  Intellectual 
fabric  ;  and  (2)  through  its  power  of  modifying  the  relative  force 
cf  different  evident iaiy  considerations,  by  the  degree  of  Attention 
^Lven  to  each. 

Sbotion  3. — Influence  cf  the  Will  on  the  Formation  of  Beliefs. 

321.  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  there  are  certain  Proposi- 
tions which  claim  our  immediate  and  entire  assent;  but  between 
these  and  the  Beliefs  to  which  we  give  our  assent  as  on  the  wlioU 
preferable,  after  mentally  balancing  a  variety  of  considerations 
bearing  upon  them,  there  is  eveiy  gradation.  The  cogency  of  the 
propositions  of  the  first  kind  depends  upon  the  fact  that  they 
are  consistent  with  onr  previous  convictions,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  said  against  them  ;  whilst  the  uncertainty  we  feel  as  to  the 
second,  results  from  the  fact  that  there  is  "  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides."  And  further,  whilst  those  of  the  first  kind  are  equally  ac- 
cordant with  the  Mental  Constitution  {whether  original  or  acquired) 
of  oveiy  one  (§  377),  those  of  the  second  are  very  diflerently  estimated 
by  dificrent  individuals,  all  equally  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  triithi 
according  to  their  conformity  or  disaccordance  with  th&t  aggregate  oj 
pie  formed  opinion  which  has  grown  up  in  the  Mind  of  each.  For 
just  as — if  so  rude  a  comparison  be  permitted — we  try  whether  a 
new  piece  of  furniture  which  is  offered  us  does  or  does  not  fit  inte 
a  certain  recess  in  our  apartment,  and  accept  or  decline  it  accord- 
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iDglj,  80  we  trj  a  new  Proposition  which  is  offered  to  our  Mental 
acceptance.  If  it  either  at  once  JUs-in^  or  can  hj  argument  or  dis* 
cawion  be  brought  to  JU-tn,  to  some  recess  in  oor  fabric  of 
Thought,  we  give  our  assent  to  it,  by  admitting  it  to  its  apprv 
priate  phice.  But  if  it  neither  JUs  in  the  first  instance,  nor  can  I'  y 
any  means  be  brought  to  fit,  the  Mind  automatieaUy  rejects  it. 

a.  Of  this  we  have  a  marked  illustration  in  the  opposite  receptions 
given  to  the  asserted  wonders  of  Spiritualism.  To  those,  for  example, 
who  haye  been  trained  in  Scientific  habits  of  thought,  the  statement 
of  a  dozen  persons  that  a  lady  was  transported  two  miles  through  the 
air,  in  a  state  of  trance,  and  came  down  upon  the  table  of  a  darkened 
room,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  were  securely  closed, ^-or  that 
Mr.  Home,  in  a  like  condition,  floated  out  of  the  open  window  of  one 
room,  and  into  that  of  another,  at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  aboye  the 
ground, — seems  a  simple  absurdity,  to  which  no  ordinary  testimony 
would  induce  their  assent.  And,  further,  to  any  one  who  has  so  far 
studied  the  constitution  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  to  be  aware  of  the 
influence  of  "dominant  ideas"  in  producing  false  perceptions 
(§  186),  it  becomes  obvious  that  no  amount  of  testimony  given  by 
witneBses  who  are  "possessed"  by  such  ideas  has  the  least  evi- 
dentiary value. — On  the  other  hand,  to  those  whose  previous  training 
utterly  incapacitates  them  for  the  appreciation  of  Scientific  truth, 
who  scornfully  repudiate  the  objections  urged  by  men  of  science  as 
those  of  prejudiced  or  interested  opponent«;^  who  have  a  craving  for 
"spiritual  manifestations"  as  proofs  of  the  continued  existence  of 
tlieir  departed  friends,  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
"subjective"  as  distinguished  from  the  "objective,"  who  implicitly 
believe  what  they  term  the  "evidence  of  their  senses,"  and  who  are 
consequently  quite  prepared  to  mistake  the  creations  of  their  own 
ima^itiations  for  external  realities,  such  statements  appear  not  only 
r^tdihU  but  probable;  in  fact,  the  more  inconsistent  the  asserted 
phenomena  are  with  every-day  experience,  the  more  readily  do  they 
give  their  entire  assent  to  them,  as  fit  ting-in  with  their  previous 
oouce]>tion8  of  the  supernatural  powers  of  "  the  Spirits." 

Again,  since  the  preformed  Msntal  habits  thus  determine  not  merely 
the  primary  ncccptance  or  rejection  of  the  Proposition,  bnt  th« 
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iKue  of  the  further  attempts  to  makt  it  JU,  not  only  will  different 
individuals  draw  very  different  conclusions  from  the  same  data,  but 
the  same  Ego  will  form  different  judgments  as  to  the  very  same 
matter  at  different  stages  of  his  Mental  life;  without  any  change  in 
the  external  materials  of  his  judgment,  but  solely  from  changes  in 
his  own  fabric  of  Thought, — one  recess  (to  revert  to  oar  former 
■imiie)  having  grovm  large  enough  to  admit  what  it  formerly  refused, 
and  another  having  contracted  so  as  no  longer  to  give  place  to  what 
it  originally  admitted. 

h.  Every  one  who  has  gone  through  a  sufficiently  long  oourse  of 
Intellectual  experienced,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  reflect  upon 
them,  must  be  conscious  that  this  has  often  occurred  to  himself.  The 
Writer,  in  common  (he  doubts  not)  with  many  Men  of  Science,  has 
often  been  surprised,  on  turning  over  the  records  of  his  earlier  beliefs, 
to  find  how  many  of  them  he  would  now  absolutely  reject;  not 
because  they  have  been  disproved  by  additional  evidence,  but  because 
he  has  himself  grotvn  out  of  them ;  either  from  no  longer  attaching 
the  same  value  to  evidence  on  which  he  formerly  relied,  or  from 
looking  at  the  whole  subject  from  an  entirely  different  stand-point. 
These  purely  Intellectual  diversities  of  judgment  are  closely  related  to 
those  modifications  in  our  Memory  of  actual  occurrences,  which  ai-e 
unconsciously  produced  by  our  habits  of  thought  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  them  (§  365).  How  much  our  conclusions  on  any  matter 
into  which  Emotional  considerations  enter,  are  swayed  by  the  state  of 
feeling  in  which  we  may  be  at  the  time,  is  a  matter  of  familiar 
experience ;  a  night's  rest  often  completely  reverising  our  judgment, 
by  altering  our  estimation  of  the  data  on  which  that  judgment  was 
based. 

322.  Thus,  then,  while  no  one,  consttt'ited  as  he  is  at  tlie  time,  may 
be  ;ible  to  help  giving  his  assent  to  certain  [}ropositions,  and  refusing 
his  assent  to  others,  every  one  who  has  learned  to  direct  hi^s  own 
Intellectual  activity  is  responsible  for  the  use  he  has  made  of  his 
power,  in  the  construction  of  tliat  Mental  fabric,  the  aptitude  or 
inaptitude  of  which  for  the  reception  of  a  new  proposition  deter- 
mines his  acceptance  or  rejection  of  it  — There  ai'e  numerous  pro 
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pijftitioiiB  which  are  scarcely  less  '*  self-evident '*  to  the  minds  ul 
inch  as  have  given  special  attention  to  the  subjects  to  wliich  they 
rolate,  than  are  the  Axioms  of  Geometry  to  the  Common-Sense  of 
Mankind  generally  (§  200)  ;  the  admission  of  them  into  the 
^leutal  £ibric  of  such  persons  being  immediate^  and  their  (U  into 
appropriate  places  being  exacts  in  virtue  of  its  specitil  preparedness 
for  their  reception.  And  thus  the  unhesitating  cuseni  which  one 
man  gives  to  a  proposition  or  set  of  propositions,  the  nescience  of 
another  who  avojvedly  forms  no  opinion  about  them  (pronouncing 
the  matter  **  unknowable  "),  and  the  positive  denial  of  them  by  a 
third  who  denounces  them  as  ^iltogether  monstrous  and  absurd, 
are  all  the  expressions  of  antecedent  stctcs  of  mind,  which  partly 
arise  out  of  the  original  constitution  of  e.ich  individual,  but  partly 
depend  on  the  self-discipliue  he  has  habitually  exercised  iu  his 
search  for  Truth. 

Every  one,  for  example,  who  has  been  trained  in  Scientific 
habits  of  thought,  recognises  the  cogency  of  the  evidence  affoi-ded 
by  Spectroscopic  observation,  in  regard  to  the  Chemistry  and  Physics 
of  the  Celestial  lumiuaries.  For  if  he  has  not  himself  observed  the 
phenomena,  he  accepts  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  ;  the  concur- 
rence of  independent  observers,  and  the  accordance  of  their  state- 
ments with  the  antecedent  probabilities  established  by  other  investi- 
gations, giving  the  fullest  validity  to  that  testimony.  And  the  deduc- 
tions from  those  phenomena  are  so  simple  and  direct,  requiring 
neither  the  elaborate  computations  of  Astronomy,  nor  the  combinations 
of  probabilities  which  Geological  reasonings  involve,  that  no  special 
education  is  required  for  the  recognition  of  their  claim  on  his  assent* 
lience  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  any  man  who  refuses  to  accept  them» 
is  i-esponsible  for  the  state  of  mind  which  dictates  that  refusal ;  unless 
his  mind  is  so  deficient  (either  by  original  constitution,  or  thmsgh 
want  of  appropriate  training)  in  the  power  of  apprehtndiny  scieutiho 
Truth,  that  he  cannot  yield  his  assent  to  that  which  becomes  peiiectly 
obvious  to  every  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  bestows  sulBoieut 
attention  on  the  matter. 

323.  But  a  large  part  of  the  Propositions  offered  to  our  accept* 
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«aoe,  relate  to  matters  as  to  which  the  evidence  is  far  less  oogent  and 
douclusive ;  and  the  question  is  not  so  much  whether  they  do  or 
do  ViOlJU  at  <mce,  as  whether  they  can  be  brought  to  Jit  by  argu- 
ment and  discussion.  Now  here,  again,  a  siucero  desire  to  arrivv 
at  TriUli^  without  the  least  wUh  to  come  to  any  particular  oon- 
clision,  being  presupposed,  the  balance  of  judgment  will  be  en- 
tirely deteimined  by  the  individual's  previous  habits  of  thought : 
OS  on  these  will  depend  the  relative  weight  he  attaches  to  the 
several  arguments  pro  and  con,  (This  is  so  weU  understood  at  the 
Bar,  that  a  skilful  advocate,  in  pleading  before  a  Judge,  will  8haT)e 
his  argument  according  to  his  knowledge  of  that  judge's  "  turn  of 
mind.")  And  there  are  very  few  pei-sons  who  are  so  entirely 
devoid  of  Intellectual  prejudices,  or  inclinations  to  particular 
modes  of  thought,  as  to  be  altogether  free  from  their  influence ; 
that  influence  being  especially  dangerous,  when  we  are  altogether 
unconscious  of  its  existence  (§  389).  Those  in  whom  it  is  chiefly 
**  conspicuous  by  its  absence'*  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  their 
"judicial  habit  of  mind." 

324.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  oilier  motive  than  the  desire  to 
arrive  at  Truth  entera  into  the  formation  of  our  beliefs,  the  Will 
comes  to  have  a  for  more  powerful  influence.  That  "  we  easily 
believe  what  we  wish"  is  a  proverb  which  Experience  shows  to  be 
BO  often  true,  that  Science  is  called  on  to  give  the  rationale  of  a 
fact  whicii  seems  opposed  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  automatic 
nature  of  our  Intellectual  decisions.  The  opposition,  howdver,  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  In  the  discussion  of  a  question  of 
Intellectual  Truth,  as  in  debating  with  one's  self  a  question  of 
Morals  (§  210),  the  Will  has  the  power  of  keeping  some  consideni- 
tions  out  of  view,  and  thereby  diminishing  their  force,  whilst  it 
fixes  the  attention  upon  others,  and  thereby  increases  their  force. 
And  in  this  manner  the  Will  Ci\n  indirectly  determine  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  balance  of  evidence  which  commands  beliefs  as  it  can  the 
baluuoe  of  motives  which  determiues  conduct 
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Its  action  may  be  compared  to  that  (now  happily,  in  our  own 
country,  a  matter  of  history)  of  a  partisan  Judi^e  presiding  OTsr  a 
Political  trial,  in  which  the  Prisoner's  life  or  dt-ath  depends  on  thfl 
verdict  of  an  impartial  Jury.     For  a  Judge  who  is  determined  to 
procure  an  adverse  verdict,  has  various  means  of  influencing  the 
decision.     In  the  first  place  he  refuses  even  to  consider  the  objections 
which  the  prisoner*s  counsel  may  be  justified  in  urging  against  th« 
indictment ;  and  accepts  the  reply  of  the  crown  lawyer  as  all-sufficient, 
when  it  does  not  really  meet  one  of  the  points  raised  for  the  defenca. 
Again,  he  treats  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  with  the  utmost  con 
sideratioUy  assumes  the  truth  of  every  statement  they  make,  and  not 
only  asks  no  inconvenient  questions  himself,  but  places  every  obstacle 
he  can  in  the  way  of  the  cross-examination  which  tends  to  expose  the 
inconsistencies  of  their  testimony,  or  to  convict  them  of  interested  mo- 
tives.   On  the  other  hand,  he  treats  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  as  if 
they  were  utterly  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  allows  the  utmost  licenoe 
to  the  crown- counsel  who  endeavours  to  lower  the  value  of  their 
testimony  by  unjustifiable  insinuations  or  bullying  a^ssumptions.  And 
in  his  '<  summing-up,"  he  so  forcibly  presents  to  the  jury  both  the 
law  and  the  evidence  on  one  side,  and  so  detenu  in  ately  keeps  down 
the  force  of  law  and  evidence  on  the  other,  that  the  Jury,  however 
honest  their  intentions,  may  be  forced  into  giviug  a  most  iniquitous 
verdict,  for  the  injustice  of  which  it   is  the  Judge  who  is  really 
responsible. 

325.  This  influence  of  the  Will  is  all  the  more  powerful,  when 
we  do  not  discuBS  the  question  with  otJiers,  but  only  with  ourselves. 
For  we  can  far  more  eiisily  withdraw  our  attention  from  the 
Buggestious  which  occur  to  our  own  minds,  than  we  can  from  the 
very  same  considonitions  forcibly  urged  as  arguments  by  others. 
And,  further,  if  we  only  look  at  the  matter  from  our  own  point  of 
sight,  we  are  almost  sure  to  take  but  a  limited  view  of  it  Every 
one,  therefore,  who  really  desires  to  arrive  at  Truth  upon  a  subject 
R'hich  is  open  to  question,  will  seek  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
view  that  may  be  taken  of  it  by  others; — as  when  a  Judge  says  "  I 
should  like  to  hear  that  point  argued,*'  knowing  that  the  Counsel 
on  the  two  sides  will  bring  fonvards  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  eiu^b. 
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Upon  his  candid  readiness  to  listen  to  all  that  they  can  fairly  nrge, 
and  his  trained  ability  to  estimate  their  arguments  at  their  just 
weight,  will  depend  the  worth  of  his  final  decision.  This  pro- 
cedure is  espeoially  important  with  Minds  which  have  been 
habituated  to  the  worship  of  Idol^  of  any  kind  whatever ;  for  to 
these  they  are  perpetually,  without  being  aware  of  it,  ''  sacrificing 
their  intellectual  and  moral  independence." 

a.  Thus  Dr.  Ohanning  was  led  by  the  representations  of  Samnel  J. 
May,  to  perceive  that  he  had  been  thus  sacrificing  to  the  idol  of 
'*  unanimity*'  in  holding  his  peace -upon  the  Sfavery  question.  The 
oonduct  of  those  two  great  and  good  men,  as  recorded  in  the  Memoir 
of  the  former  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  156-159),  is  a  noble  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  lesson,  which  should  teach  charity,  as  well  as  fidelity  to 
principle.  '*  At  first,"  said  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  who  seems  to  have 
made  the  earliest  attempt  to  draw  Dr.  Channing*s  attention  to  the 
subject,  "  I  thought  him  timid,  and  even  slightly  time-serving;  but 
I  soon  found  that  I  formed  that  estimate  from  ignorance  of  his  cha- 
racter. I  learned  that  it  was  justice  to  a//,  not  popularity  for  him^df^ 
which  made  him  so  cautious.  He  constantly  grew  upon  my  respect, 
until  I  came  to  regard  him  as  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  gentlest, 
apostle  of  humanity." — ^When  subsequently  appealed- to  by  Mr.  May, 
he  did  not  raise  any  objections  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Abolitionists;  but  excused  himself  from  participating  in  their 
agitation,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  their  denunciations,  and 
the  vehemence,  heat,  and  excitement  caused  by  their  meetings.  This 
called  forth  an  indignant  protest  from  the  Abolitionist  advocate ;  who 
urged  that  any  imprudences  of  this  kind  were  due  to  the  silence  of 
such  men  as  Dr.  Channing,  who,  acknowledging  the  awful  injustice 
of  Slavery,  had  not  raised  their  voices  in  remonstrance  against  it. 
'*  It  is  not  our  fault,"  he  said,  '*  that  those  who  might  have  pleaded 
for  the  enslaved  so  much  more  wisely  and  eloquently,  both  with  the 
pen  and  the  living  voice,  than  we  can,  have  been  silent.  Why,  Sir, 
have  ycu  not  spoken?'* — This  appeal  went  "home." — "Brother 
May,"  replied  Ohanning,  after  some  minutes'  consideration,  "  I 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  j'our  reproof:  I  have  been  silent  too  long." 
And  he  forthwith  prepared  himself  to  **  speak  out." — No  one  who  kiiew 
I>r.  Channing  could  suspect  for  a  moment  that  he  would  have  refused 
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to  this  arfnimont,  if  it  had  suggested  itself  to  his  own  mind,  the  sftinii 
weight  that  it  hud  with  him  when  hrought  forwards  hj  another. 
His  unconRcioiis  bias  iu  the  opposite  direction  hud  prevented  it  from 
Vfer  occurring  to  hira. 

6.  The  cose  of  the  Bev.  Blanco  White  affords  another  illustration  of 
the  same  principle.  Born  in  Spain,  and  bixiught  up  as  a  Boman 
Catholic  Piiest,  but  rebolliug  against  the  principle  of  Authority,  he 
found  refuge  in  the  Church  of  England,  specially  attaching  himsoll 
to  the  Liberals  of  Oxford,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed ;  so  that 
when  Dr.  Whately  was  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin, 
he  named  Blanco  White  his  domestic  chaplain.  Whilst  holding  this 
position,  he  published  a  controversial  work  entitled  *'  Second  Travels 
of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  search  of  a  Bciligion,"  which  fell  under  the 
notice  of  the  Be  v.  George  Armstrong,  who  had  already,  on  conscien- 
tious grounds,  resigned  his  preferment  in  the  Irish  Church ;  and  a 
correspondence  took  place  between  them.  Mr.  Armstrong  urged  upon 
Blanco  White,  that,  upon  the  principles  he  had  avowedly  adopted,  it 
was  not  possible  for  him,  as  a  matter  of  logical  consistency,  to  con- 
tinue in  the  position  he  was  then  holding ;  and  being  brought  to 
admit  this,  he  at  once  relinquished  it,  though  by  so  doing,  he 
severed  ties  of  the  closest  nature,  personal  as  well  as  professional. — 
The  whole  life  of  Blanco  White  showed  such  a  thorough  fidelity  to 
principle,  such  a  readiness  to  make  any  and  every  sacrifice  which  his 
conscience  demanded,  that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  imputed  to  him. 
that  he  had  intentionally  kept  out  of  his  view  the  logical  result  of  his 
own  train  of  reasoning.  He  simply  did  not  see  it,  until  it  was  pointed 
out  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  a  controversy 
iKitween  honest  opponents,  that  the  effect  of  an  adverse  argument 
is  in  the  first  instance  to  stir  up  an  antagonistic  spirit-,  which  pre- 
vents its  weight  from  being  duly  appreciated  ;  and  that  it  is  only 
when  the  argument  is  calmly  and  quietly  reviewed  at  a  subsequent 
time,  that  its  real  cogency  makes  itself  felt  With  most  persons! 
indeed,  the  first  effect  of  an  assertion  which  runs  counter  to  their 
settled  beliefs,  is  to  make  them  think  what  can  be  said  cu/ainst  it ; 
10  that  the  most  candid  and  truth- seeking  of  men  qcuerally  requira 
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iwM  for  the  digestion  and  assimilation  (so  to  speak)  of  any  such 
proposition. 

326.  But  another  Proverb,  or  concrete  expression  of  a  vast  bodj^ 
of  familiar  experience, — tells  us  that  **  there  are  none  so  blind  aa 
those  that  w&tCt  see  ;"  and  it  is  in  wilfully  turning  away  <be  eyei 
of  their  minds  from  inconvenient  truths,  whether  facts  of  Nature 
or  rasults  of  Thought,  that  the  moral  responsibility  of  such  persooM 
for  their  opinions  really  consists.  As  the  opponents  of  the  Copemi- 
can  system  refused  to  look  at  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  through  tlie 
telescope  of  Galileo,  so  there  are  ton  many  who  refuse  to  admit 
even  a  gleam  of  reason  into  the  dark  chambers  of  their  Intellects ; 
where  they  hide  as  sacred  treasures  the  antiquated  beliefs  of  past 
ages,  the  worthlessness  of  which  would  be  at  once  apparent  if  the  full 
light  of  day  were  permitted  to  shine  in  upon  them. — On  the  other 
hand,  as  Nelson  at  Copenhagen  turned  his  blind  eye  to  the  signal  for 
his  recall,  which  he  did  not  think  it  for  the  honour  of  his  conn  try  to 
obey,  so  may  we  rightly  keep  from  our  Mental  vision,  not  merely 
the  direct  promptings  of  self-interest,  but  such  arguments  as  we 
instinctively  fed  to  be  sophistical,  though  we  may  not  be  able 
logically  to  expose  their  fallacy ;  and  it  is  in  cultivatiug  and 
quickening  this  instinct,  that  the  habitual  desire  to  act  on  the 
highest  principle  of  right  most  poweif  uUy  operates  on  the  Intellect 
(§  389). 

327.  There  is  no  subject  as  to  which  the  influence  of  the  No/io; 
(§  292)  shows  itself  more  strongly,  than  it  does  in  regard  to 
Religion  and  Morals  ;  none  as  to  which  it  is  more  difficult  for  a 
man  to  free  himself  from  the  influence  of  those  Habits  of  thought 
and  feeling,  which,  impressed  upon  him  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  his 
Intelligence,  have  "  gi-own  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
his  strength."  But  as  there  are  many  signs  which  it  is  impossible 
to  disregard,  of  the  awakening  of  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  into 
the  foundation  of  our  lieliefs  on  these  subjects,  it  may  not  be 
iunppropriate   here  to   consider  the  three  principal   tendencies  to 
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thought  which  are  most  potent  in  the  direction  of  that  enquiry^ 
and  the  three  modes  in  which  we  make  ourselves  responsible 
for  its  results,  by  the  deliberate  adoption  of  one  or  other  of 
them. 

I.  The  first  of  these  is  implicit  reliance  on  Authority^  which  is  tha 
fundamental  tenet  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  tendeucy; 
when  originally  implanted  in  the  mind,  and  fostered  by  a  system 
of  training  most  skilfully  devised  to  fix  and  develope  it,  acquii^es  a 
most  powerful  hold  over  Intellects  which  are  free  and  iudependent 
upon  all  other  matters.  Taught  from  his  earliest  years  that  Faith 
and  Morals  are  beyond  Human  ken,  impressed  with  the  claims  of 
the  successors  to  the  Apostles  as  the  conservators  of  Diviue  Truth, 
warned  that  to  doubt  is  sinful,  alarmed  by  the  dangers  which  he 
sees  to  be  inseparable  from  unrestrained  freedom,  and  feeling  com- 
fort in  being  relieved  from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  formation  of 
his  opiuions,  the  sincere  Catholic  submits  himself  unreservedly  to 
the  dictation  of  his  Church,  and  gives  his  unhesitating  assent  to 
every  dogma  she  imposes  upon  him.  And  it  is  only  when,  in 
endeavouring  to  strengtlien  her  grasp  upon  the  Intellect  of  her 
members,  she  asserts  a  control  over  matters  on  which  they  cann&t 
help  thinking  for  themselves,  that  she  incurs  any  danger  of  a 
general  revolt  against  her  authority. — That  there  is  a  certain  type 
of  mind,  to  the  Constitution  of  which  (whether  original  or  acquired) 
the  system  of  implicit  reliance  on  external  support  is  most  con- 
genial, is  shown  by  the  thorough  acceptance  of  it  by  men  of  rare 
acquirements  and  great  ability,  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
Protestant  Churches,  and  have  made  great  sacrifices  in  quitting 
them.  Upon  such,  however,  lies  a  much  heavier  responsibility  for 
the  adoption  of  this  system,  than  upon  the  former  for  their  simple 
acceptance  of  it.  For  they  determinately  surrender^  in  regard  to 
the  most  momentous  of  all  subjects,  that  freedom  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  which  they  would  regard  it  as  not  only  their  rights 
but   their   duty,   to  exercise   in  all  other  matters;  and  submit 
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to  such  limitations  upon  that  freedom,  in  eveiy  Philosophicnl  or 
Scientifio  investigation  which  can  have  even  the  remotest  bearing 
Dpon  Religion,  as  the  Church  may  at  any  time  see  fit  to  impose. 
While  holding  themselves  free  from  all  responsibility,  therefore, 
they  do  in  effect  make  t^iemselves  responsible  for  whatever  they  may 
think,  say,  or  do,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Authority  to  which  they  have 
deliberately  chosen  to  submit  themselves. 

11.  The  truly  independent  thinker,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
upholds  the  duty  of  individual  judgment  on  all  subjects,  is  respon* 
Bible,  not  directly  for  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at,  but  for  the 
right  use  of  his  reason  in  the  search  for  Truth.  It  is  not  the  least 
among  the  evil  results  of  the  tyranny  of  the  No/xo^,  that  it  tends  to 
drive  into  antagonism  every  one  who  feels  called  on  to  resist  it ; 
and  thus  to  engender  a  defiant  attitude  where  firmness  alone  is 
needed,  an  iconoclastic  and  controversial  disposition  where  ihe  judi- 
cial habit  of  Mind  is  specially  required.  Those  who  put  themselves 
forwards  to  attack  the  cheriahed  beliefs  of  the  world  at  large,  are 
bound  to  master  the  whole  of  each  question  they  bring  under  discus- 
sion, and  not  to  content  themselves  with  a  one-sided  or  imperfeot 
view  of  it;  and  they  have  no  more  right  to  ])ut  aside  an  evidentiary 
fact  or  deduQtion  merely  because  it  looks  old  and  worn  out,  than  to 
adopt  another  without  due  examination  because  it  is  new  and 
specious.  In  particular  it  behoves  those  who  rest  on  experience  aa 
the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  to  beware  of  excluding  all  experience  save 
their  own.  As  a  man  who  has  no  '*  musical  ear"  may  deny  the  soul- 
stirring  power  of  a  Handel  or  a  Beethoven,  or  as  one  who  is  ** colour- 
blind" cannot  recognize  either  the  glorious  hues  of  Nature  herself,  or 
the  reflection  of  them  in  the  picture  of  a  consummate  artist,  so  the 
man  whose  Mental  constitution  leads  him  to  fix  his  attention  too 
exclusively  on  experiences  of  one  kind,  is  too  prone  to  deny  the 
reality  of  those  in  which  he  does  not  himself  share,  and  to  regard 
as  "unknowable"  what  other  Minds  assert  to  be  within  their 
apprehension  (§  328).     So,  again,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
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iudependent  thinkers  to  an  excessive  confidence  in  their  own 
oouclusioiis,  which  a  due  sense  of  Haman  frail tj  would  restmii ; 
and  to  a  corresponding  intolerance  of  the  different  conclusions  of 
others,  who,  while  honestly  exercising  the  like  independence  :>f 
thought,  may  have  acquired,  by  the  greater  comprehensivenesss  >f 
their  survey  of  the  subject,  a  better  title  to  the  acceptance  of  their 
judgment  upon  it.  The  very  fi\ct  that  a  man  has  emancipated 
himself  from  the  tyranny  of  the  No/iior,  is  evidence  that  he  has  a 
power  of  Will  which  enables  himself  to  exercise  ^^(/^-discipline ; 
and  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  on  him,  therefore,  to  take 
heed  that  he  does  not,  in  abjuring  the  worship  of  one  Idol,  set  up 
another — his  own  Individuality — in  the  place  of  it  A  due 
respect  for  the  *'  common  consciousness  of  Mankind,"  though  he 
may  not  himself  stiare  it,  will  engender  a  wholesome  distrust  of 
any  belief  that  directly  opposes  it ;  and  this  will  lead  him,  before 
finally  adopting  that  belief,  to  subject  its  basis  to  the  most  careful 
scrutiny.  And  while  rejoicing  in  his  own  freedom,  and  doing  what 
in  him  lies  to  stir  up  in  others  a  desire  for  the  same  ** gloiions 
liberty,"  it  especially  behoves  him  not  to  think  too  hardly  of 
those  whose  Mental  constitutiou  and  habits  of  thought  are  diffe- 
rent from  his  own,  for  their  assent  to  propositions  \\'hich  to  him 
appear  not  only  untrue,   but  irrational,  perhaps  even   immoral 

III.  Between  these  two  tendencies,  there  is  a  third  which  is  far 
more  widely  prevalent  than  either, — that,  namely,  of  passive 
acquiescence  in  the  forms  of  thought  in  which  the  Ego  has  been 
brouglit-up.  For  one  man  who  determinately  sets  himself  to  seek  a 
definite  basis  for  the  opinions  he  pi*ofesses, — who,  after  making  the 
best  use  of  his  faculties  and  opportunities,  finds  that  basis  either  in 
external  Authority  or  in  the  authority  of  his  own  Reason, — and 
wlio,  having  found  what  his  Intelle'^t  approves  as  Truth,  acts  upon 
his  crnvictions  to  his  personal  detriment  (or,  what  is  far  mors 
trying,  to  the  injury  of  those  most  dear  to  him), — there  are  multi* 
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iudes  who  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enquire  for  themselvefl,  but 
consider  themselves  justified  not  only  in  accepting  a  body  of 
doctrine  which  they  regard  as  on  the  whole  beneficial,  but  in 
recon.  mending  it  to  the  acceptance  of  otfiers.  Such  persons  cannot  be 
truly  said  to  believe  a  set  of  propositions,  the  evidence  of  which  they 
Itave  never  studied,  and  the  very  language  of  which  (framed  as  :he 
ospreseion  of  ideas  that  have  long  since  passed  away)  they  do  not 
understand.  But  (disbelief  in  them  is  equally  out  of  their  thoughtsi 
Their  Mental  fabric  has  been  built  up  under  the  direction  of  a  No/«or 
which  has  shaped  it  intoaccoixiance  with  the  furniture  it  is  to  receive. 
And  unless  something  occurs  to  make  them  question  the  validity 
of  their  position,  they  continue  to  hold  it  without  any  suspicion  of 
its  possible  untenability. — Now  such  persons  are  responsible  for 
their  acquiesoiuce,  in  so  far  as  this  has  been  induced  either  by 
passive  indolence,  or  by  a  timorous  apprehension  of  the  possible 
results  of  inquiry,  whetlier  in  unsettling  and  disturbing  tlieir  own 
minds,  or  in  injuriously  affecting  their  worldly  interests.  The 
results  of  such  enquiry,  honestly  puraued,  may  be  so  far  satisfactory 
to  their  i*eason,  as  fully  to  justify  them  in  resting  where  they 
are.  Some,  again,  may  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  adoption, 
to  however  small  an  extent,  of  the  principle  of  Authority,  leaves 
them  no  other  logical  basis  than  the  Authority  of  the  Church. 
While  others,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  independence  is  more  pro- 
nounced, find  themselves  driven  by  it  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
and  are  led  by  the  application  of  the  very  same  logical  tests,  to 
pure  Individualism, — that  is,  to  the  implicit  adoption  of  those 
opinions,  and  those  only,  which  express  the  experiences  of  the 
iudividual's  own  mind. 

o28.  It  is  of  great  importiince,  in  our  search  for  Truth,  that  we 
ahould  set  out  with  clear  ideas  respecting  the  object  of  that  search 
and  oiur  means  of  attaining  it.  From  the  Pbychological  point  of 
view,  what  is  accepted  as  truth  by  each  individual  is  *'  that  which 
he  troweth ; "  in  other  words,  that  which  is  consistent  with  tiie 
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constitution  of  his  own  Mind,  and  with  bis  previously-acquired 
convictions  (§  321).  But  the  Truths  which  claim  our  acceptance  may 
be  ranged  under  two  distinct  orders  : — the  firat  of  which  includes 
all  such  propositions  as  are  purely  svbjective,  the  evidence  of  their 
truth  being  internal,  and  consisting  in  their  conformity  to  ideai- 
which  are  essentially  the  creations  of  our  own  minds  ; — whilst  the 
second  includes  all  such  propositions  as  represent  objective  realitiesi 
the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  which  is  extemaly  consisting  in  the 
conformity  of  these  ideal  representations  to  actual  facts.  There 
is  a  third  order,  consisting  of  propositions,  which  are  supported 
by  evidence  of  both  kinds ;  but  these  need  not  be  separately 
considered. — Now  to  the  first  of  these  orders  belong  all  the  so- 
called  "  necessary  truths ;  *'  their  necessity  to  us  arising  out  of 
the  existing  constitution  of  our  own  minds,  whether  original  or 
acquired  (§  201),  or  out  of  their  exact  conformity  with  some  other 
ideaSy  which  we  have  already  either  accepted  as  "  self-evident/'  or 
assume  as  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning. 

a.  Thus  Geometry,  which  consists  in  the  study  of  the  relations  of 
Space,  is  founded  upon  two  sets  of  propositions ;  one  set  being  the 
self-evident  axioms  or  *' first  truths"  we  have  already  considered 
(§  200) ;  whilst  the  other  consists  of  definitions,  which,  while  pro- 
fessing to  represent  objective  realities,  are  really,  for  the  most  part, 
intellectual  abstractions,  with  which  nothing  external  to  the  mind 
actually  corresponds.  Now  many  simple  propositions  often  cited  as 
examples  of  **  necessary  truths,"  carry  their  own  conviction  to  our 
minds,  simply  because  either  the  contrary  or  anything  else  would  be 
obviously  inconsistent  with  some  one  of  these  fundamental  ideas. 
Tlius  we  at  once  see  that  the  proposition  that  "two  straight  lines  caa 
enclose  a  space "  is  absolutely  contradictory  to  that  "  common- 
Mnse "  conception  of  a  straight  line,  which  is  clearer  than  any 
definition  yet  framed ;  as  is  also  the  proposition  that  **  any  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  can  be  either  equal  to  or  less  than  the  third  side." — It 
is  by  a  succes^ion  of  such  steps,  each  securely  cemented  to  the  one  on 
which  it  rests,  that  we  are  led  to  the  higher  propositions  of  Geometry, 
•very  one  of  which  is  as  **  necessary  "  a  truth  to  him  who  has  thoroughly 
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mastered  it,  as  are  those  just  cited  to  the  tyro;  its  "self-eyidence*' 
oousistiug  in  the  mutual  and  indissoluble  cohesion  of  the  entire 
Bucoession  of  ideas,  which  cohesion  they  derive  from  nothing  else 
than  the  constitution  of  our  own  minds. 

h.  The  higher  Mathematics,  again,  rest  on  a  new  set  of  ideas, 
irhich  carry  ue  still  further  from  the  range  of  objectiye  experience ; 
these  ideas,  in  some  form  or  other,  involving  the  notions  of  the  infi* 
nitely-great  and  the  infinitely-small,  and  of  never-ending  approxima- 
tion to  one  or  tc  the  other.  By  the  student  whose  mind  has  attained 
a  certain  stage  of  development,  these  ideas  are  as  readily  apprehended 
as  are  the  ideas  of  a  geometrical  point  or  line  by  the  tyro ;  and  the 
propositions  which  he  builds  upon  them  are  no  less  "  necessary 
truths  "  to  him,  than  is  the  47th  of  the  first  Book  of  Euclid  to  tho 
youth  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  train  of  reasouiug  which  leada 
up  to  it. 

Hence  it  seems  clear  that  our  capacity  for  apprehending  Truths 
of  the  first  order,  entirely  depends  an  the  Constitution  of  our  own 
Minds ;  and  must  necessarily  be,  like  it,  jnvgremve.  And  for  this 
Tiew  we  have  ample  historic  confirmation  in  the  fact,  that  many 
propositions  formerly  accepted  univeraally  as  "  necessary  truths,** 
are  now  no  less  universally  abandoned  as  untenable  or  even  absurd  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  toe  now  accept  as  '^  necessary "  many 
propositions  which  our  ancestors  would  have  scouted  as  prepoe- 
terous. 

c.  Thus  the  dogma  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  that,  the  Circle 
being  the  most  perfect  of  figuHs,  the  celestial  bodies  mwi  therefore 
move  in  circles,  continued  to  hold  its  sway  until  the  time  of  Kepler. 
And  in  like  manner  the  proposition  that  Celebtial  motions  continue 
without  diminution  because  **  natural,"  whilst  Terrestiial  motions  mugi 
come  to  an  end  because  *'  unnatural,*'  was  part  of  the  unquestioned 
philosophical  creed  until  the  time  of  Newton;  whose  first  Law  of 
Motion  is  based  on  the  idea  that  motion,  whether  celestial  or 
terrestrial,  is  just  as  **  naturar*  as  rest. 

How  far  what  toe  now  regard  as  "  necessary  truths  "  may  require 
modification  in    the    future,   it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge; 
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Rimplj  because  we  can  no  more  conceive  of  anything  beyond  the 
range  of  mental  development  we  have  ourselves  attained  than 
a  man  bom  blind  can  picture  visual  objects.  Hut  foreshadow iiigs 
of  such  a  requirement  are  nut  wanting  : — 

d.  From  certain  recondite  investigations  which  have  been  recontlj 
prosecuted  b}  Mathematicians  of  diutinguitiihed  ability,  the  unexpected 
conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  more  than  three  dimensions  in  Space  are 
ideally  possible.  The  antagonism  of  this  proposition,  however,  not  only 
to  our  actual  experience,  but  to  any  conceivable  extension  of  it,  leads 
to  the  suspicion  that  some  fallacy  lurks  in  the  primary  mathematical 
expression  of  '*  dimensions  of  space,"  on  which  the  whole  train  of 
reasoning  is  founded;  and  that  although  the  result  may  be  perfectly 
true  as  regardo  its  conformity  to  that  fundamental  idea,  it  may  not  be 
true  as  representing  any  possible  objective  reality, — being,  in  fact,  an 
ingenious  mathematical  quibble,  not  a  real  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge. That  we  have  no  light,  however,  to  tie  ourselves  down  to  the 
limits  of  our  own  experience  in  such  a  matter,  has  been  abl}'  urged  by 
Prof.  Helmholtz ;  who  has  worked  out  the  case  of  an  Insect  living  on 
a  plane  surface,  which  could  only  know  two  dimen^iious  of  space  by 
experience,  and  to  which  the  notion  of  three  would  be  probably  aa 
''unthinkable"  as  that  of  four  or  more  is  to  ourselves. 

329.  Proceeding  now  to  propositions  of  the  second  order,  the 
Truth  of  which  depends  on  the  conformity  of  the  ideal  statement 
to  the  objective  reality,  it  is  obvious  that  their  biisis  is  entirely 
experiential ;  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  subject  to  continual 
modification  from  the  enlargement  of  our  range  of  observation,  and 
the  increasing  precision  of  our  methods.  The  first  question  in 
regard  to  any  particular  proposition,  is  whether  it  accni-ately 
represents  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  the  first  question  in  regard 
to  any  general  proposition,  is  whether  it  accurately  represents  the 
£Eu;t8  of  all  the  particular  cases  to  which  it  applies.  The  conviction 
we  feel  as  to  any  of  the  Truths  of  this  order,  rests  on  a* basis  veiy 
different  from  the  preceding.  There  are  fallacies  of  observation, 
fallacies  of  testimony,  and  fallacies  of  reasoning,  against  each  of 
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which  it  IB  necessary  to  guard ;  &ud  it  is  rather  on  the  cumulative 
value  of  the  evidence  in  their  favour,  on  the  mutual  con6rmation 
afforded  by  different  methods  of  investigation,  and  on  the  absence 
of  opposing  considerations,  that  our  convictions  are  hosed.  The 
strength  of  duch  convictions  may  be  such  as  to  make  them  scarcely 
Inferior  in  practical  reliableness  to  the  ** necessary  truths'*  of 
the  purely  subjective  order.  But  even  those  which  oomuiand 
GUI  most  unhesitating  assent,  will  be  accepted  by  the  real  Philo- 
sopher with  a  certain  ''reserve  of  possibility;"  as  the  nearest 
approximations  to  objective  reality  that  the  present  state  of  knoW' 
ledge  may  justify,  but  as  liable  to  modification  by  the  extension  of 
that  knowledge. 

a.  Thus,  while  no  one  doubts  that  there  is  an  ojdwd  distance 
between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  no  Astronomer  expeots  that  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  obtain  inore  than  an  approximate  determination  of  it ; 
and  yet  it  is  upon  the  basis  of  this  detei-minotion,  that  the  estimate 
of  the  distances  of  the  other  Planets  entirely  rests. 

6.  So,  while  no  Chemist  doubts  that  the  different  Elements  have 
precise  *' combining  equivalents"  or  **  atomic  weights/'  no  one 
would  venture  to  afHrm  that  these  are  at  present  exactly  known. 
And  while  our  present  knowledge  of  the^e  numerical  relations  is 
sufficiently  precise  for  our  existing  requirements,  it  cannot  be  ac- 
counted improbable  that  new  methods  of  research  may  modify  our 
present  estimates,  perhaps  by  opening- up  altogether  new  views  ol 
these  relations. 

Thus,  then,  all  the  Truths  of  our  second  order  mmi  be  progressive; 
that  is,  as  our  ideas  can  only  approach  to  precise  conformity  with 
(he  objective  realities  they  represent,  a  nearer  approach  will  be 
for  ever  possible  ;  and  this  not  merely  from  increased  exactitude  of 
observation,  but  from  the  augmented  capacity  of  our  minds  to 
utilize  its  results.  For,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  what  we  look 
open  as  a  straight  line»  the  prolongation  of  which  to  infinity  would 
only  increase  the  distance  between  its  two  extremities,  may  really 
be  seen  by  beings  of  a  wider  range  of  vision  as  pai't  of  a  circle 
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returning  into  itself. — It  is  this  progressive  character  which  impartc 
to  objective  Science  one  of  its  greatest  elements  of  value  as  an 
intellectual  discipline,  and  one  of  its  greatest  attractions  as  a 
pursuit.  For  what  can  be  more  condticive  to  a  noble  Imt 
self-restrained  independence  of  thought,  than  the  conviction 
til  at  whatever  we  may  accept  as  authoi-Uative  in  the  teachings  cf 
those  whom  we  regard  as  our  best  guides  in  any  department  of 
investigation,  must  be  accepted  provisixmally^  to  be  tested  by  the 
results  of  further  inquiry,  as  our  own  conclusions  will  be  in  their 
turn  ?  What,  again,  can  be  a  better  lesson  of  humility,  than  the 
remembrance  that  our  own  work  will  in  its  turn  be  reviewed  by 
those  who  shall  come  after  us ;  and  that  however  complete  and 
satisfactory  it  may  appear  to  ourselves,  our  successors  will  find 
much  to  add,  if  not  to  correct  f  And  what  can  be  a  stronger 
stimulus  to  the  zealous  exercise  of  our  best  powers,  than  the  con- 
viction that  though  we  may  never  be  able  to  attain  to  "absolute" 
truth,  yet  we  can  be  for  ever  approximating  to  it ;  ever  striving  up- 
wards, so  as  eitlier  ourselves  to  reach,  or  to  help  our  successors  to 
reach,  a  still  loftier  elevation,  whence  a  yet  more  comprehensive  view 
may  be  obtained]  "  Tendre  a  la  perfectit)n,  sans  jamais  y  pretendre," 
will  ever  be  the  animating  spirit  of  the  genuine  Philosopher  ;  as  the 
"  forgetting  the  things  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  the  thingg 
before  "  of  the  greatest  of  Christian  A|)ostles,  will  continue  to  the 
end  of  time  to  nerve  the  efforts  of  every  true  aspiiunt  after  Moral 
excellence.  And  if  we  sedulously  cultivate  this  spirit,  our  Habits 
of  Thought  will  shape  themselves  in  accordance  with  it ;  provided 
that  we  set  before  us  an  end  which  is  not  only  worthy  in  itself, 
but  is  also  suited  to  our  capacity.  **  Let  every  man^n(£  his  work," 
Carlyle  has  somewhere  wisely  said.  **  and  do  it"  The  conformitv 
lictween  the  objects  of  Human  Knowledge  and  the  faculties  of 
the  Human  Mind,  is  such —however  we  may  account  for  it— as  to 
provide  fitting  work  for  every  one  ;  and  in  proportion  as  each  does 
"with  bis  might *'   whatsoever  he  ''findeth   to  do,**  will  be  the 
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value  of  his  own  share  in  that  progrets  in  which  true  Vitality 
consists,  and  of  his  contribution  to  the  pro<rress  of  others, — 
not  mercly  by  the  additions  he  may  make  to  the  genera]  stock  of 
Knowledge,  but  through  the  influence  he  exerts  by  his  mode  of 
let'kiug  for  it.    For,  as  was  admirably  said  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,-— 

'  There  is  a  Philosophic  Spirit  which  is  far  more  valuable  than 
any  limited  attainments  in  Philosophy;  and  the  cultivation  of 
which,  therefore,  is  the  most  precious  advantage  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  lessons  and  studies  of  many  Academic  years : — 
a  spirit  which  is  quick  to  pursue  whatever  is  within  the  reach 
of  human  intellect ;  but  which  is  not  less  quick  to  discern  the 
bounds  that  limit  every  human  inquiry,  and  which,  therefore,  in 
seekicg  much,  seeks  only  what  man  may  learn : — which  knows 
how  to  distinguish  what  is  just  in  itself  from  what  is  merely 
accredited  by  illustrious  names;  adopting  a  tnith  which  no  one 
has  sanctioned,  and  rejecting  an  error  of  which  all  approve,  with 
the  same  calmness  as  if  no  judgment  were  opposed  to  its  own  :— 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  alive  with  congenial  feeling  to  every 
intellectual  excellence,  and  candid  to  the  weakness  from  which  no 
excellence  is  wholly  privileged,  can  dissent  and  confute  without 
triumph,  as  it  admires  without  envy ;  applauding  gladly  whatever 
is  worthy  of  applause  in  a  rival  system,  and  venerating  the  very 
genius  which  it  demonstrates  to  have  erred." 


Sbotion  4. — Indutnce  of  the  Will  on  the  Direction  of  the  Conduct 

330.  While  the  actions  of  the  Biologized  or  Hypnotized  subject 
are  entirely  determined,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  (Chaps.  XIV., 
XV.),  by  the  motive  power  of  Ideas  and  Feelings,  the  man  in 
A  ill  possession  of  his  Volitional  faculty  has  the  power  (1)  of 
refraining  from  bodily  action  under  the  immediate  pressure  of 
motives ;  and  (2)  of  so  far  modifying  the  relative  force  of  motivee 
by  the  mode  in  which  he  mentally  contemplates  them,  that 
tbeir  prep9nderance  may  be  completely  reversed.  Hence  hia 
ultimate  determination,  whilst  3till  governed  by  the  preponderanet 
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ofmoticeSy  may  be  entirely  different  from  chat  on  which  ho  would 
have  acted  if  he  had  given  way  to  his  first  impulse.  For  jnst  as 
we  may  direct  our  intellectual  operations  by  an  exercise  of  Voli- 
tion, so  as  to  fix  upon  certain  ideas  only,  out  of  the  many  w^hich 
present  themselves  to  our  consciousness,  and  to  limit  om*  attention 
to  certain  peculiar  aspects  of  these  (§  324),  so  may  we  fix  our 
attention  upon  any  one  or  more  among  the  motives  which  tend  to 
determine  our  action,  and  keep  these  (as  it  were)  in  a  strong  light 
before  the  mental  eye  ;  whilst,  by  withdrawing  our  attention  fr-om 
others,  we  virtually  throw  them  into  the  back-ground,  as  we  can 
do  with  regard  to  objects  of  sensation  (§  123).  And  further,  by 
calling  the  Reasoning  powers  into  operation,  and  bringing  thenv 
to  bear  upon  the  questions  at  issue,  so  as  to  follow-out  each  of  the 
modes  of  action  that  arc  before  the  mind  to  its  probable  conse- 
quences, the  Will  indirectly  brings  a  set  of  new  motives,  arising 
out  of  these  consequences,  before  the  judgment ;  and  these,  at 
first  overlooked,  may  become  important  elements  in  the  decision. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  thus  reasoning-out  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  an  action,  motives  which  at  first  presented  them 
selves  in  gi*eat  strength,  may  lose  more  or  less  of  their  force,  and 
even  become  altogether  futile. 

331.  Now  if  we  examine  into  the  different  kinds  of  moUre 
powers,  which,  under  the  permission  or  the  intentional  directum 
of  the  Will,  are  the  sources  of  Human  action,  we  shall  find  that 
they  may  be  ranged  under  the  following  heads  : — (1).  Previously 
acquired  Iiabits,  which  automatically  incite  us  to  do  as  we  have 
been  before  accustomed  to  do  under  the  like  circumstances,  with- 
out the  idea  of  prospective  pleasure  or  pain,  or  of  right  or  wrong, 
being  at  all  present  to  our  minds  (Chap.  VIII).  Where  the  habits 
have  been  judiciously  formed  in  the  first  instance,  this  tendency  is 
an  extremely  useful  one,  prompting  us  to  do  that  spontaneously, 
which  might  otherwise  require  a  powerful  effort  of  the  Will :  Init 
if  on  the  other  hand,  a  bad  set  of  habits  have  gi'own-up  with  thu 
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growth  of  the  individual,  or  if  a  single  bad  tendency  be  allowed  to 
become  an  habitual  spring  of  action,  a  far  stronger  efifort  of  Voli- 
tion will  be  required  to  determine  the  conduct  in  opposition  to 
them.      This   is   especially  the   case,   when    the  habitual    idea 
possesses  an  Emotional  character,  and  thus  becomes  the  source  of 
dewrtB;  foi   the  more  frequently  these  are  yielded-to,  the  more 
powerful    is    the  solicitation  they  exert — (2).    Emotional  states, 
which  incite  us  tc  particular  actions,  by  the  expectation  of  gratifi- 
cation, either  in  the  acts  themselves,  or  in  some  consequences 
which  our  reason  leads  us  to  anticipate  from  them ;  or  by  the 
expectation  of  pain,  if  the  act  be  not  performed.    All  those  desires 
and  aversions  which  have  so  large  a  share  in  determining  our  con- 
duct, come  under  this   category  :  and  to  it  must  likewise  be 
referred  all  those  considerations  which  are   simply  prudential; 
these  usually  having  reference  to  the  remoter  effects  which  our 
actions  are  likely  to  have  upon  our  own  welfare  or  upon  that  of 
others,  and  thus   bringing  before  the  mind,  as  elements  in  its 
determination,  certain  additional  objects  of  desire  or  aversion. — 
(3).  Notions  of  Eight  and  of  Duty,  which,  so  &r  as  they  attach 
themselves    to  cm*    actions,  give    them  a  mjoral  and  religiovs 
character.     These  may  act  simply  as  Ideas,  whose  coercive  power 
depends  upon  the  intensity  with  which  they  are  brought  before 
the  mind  ;  but  they  obtain  a  much  stronger  influence,  when  they 
acquire  an  Emotional  character,  from  the  association  of  the  feeling 
of  desire  with  the  idea  of  obligation, — that  is,  when  we  feel  a  msh 
to  do  that  which  we  are  conscious  we  ouglU  to  do, — an  associa- 
tion which  it  is  peculiarly  within  the  capability  of  the  Will  to 
chejish  and  strengtheiL      And   still  more  potent  is  the  opera- 
tion of  these  combined  motives,  when  a  constant  habit  of  acting 
ai»on  them  has  been  formed,  so  as  to  give  them  the  force  of  fixed 
principles;  for  if  the   question   be  always   looked-at  first   in  its 
Moral  aspect,  and  a  clear  perception  is  attained  of  its  right  and 

its  wroTig  side,  the  strongest  desires  and  the  strongest  aversioui 
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ore    repressed    in    their    nascent  stage,   without  ezeriiDg    soj 
influence. 

Tho  difference  between  the  hahitucU,  the  prudential^  and  the  morai 
ajpects  of  the  very  same  action,  may  be  made  appareut  by  a  very 
simple  illustration  :—  We  will  suppose  that  a  man  has  been  accustomed 
to  take  a  ride  every  day  at  a  particular  hour ;  his  whole  nature  so 
aooommodates  itself  to  the  habit,  that  he  feels  both  mentally  and 
physically  uncomfortable  at  any  intemiption  to  the  usual  rhythm. 
But  suppose  that,  just  as  the  appointed  hour  comes  round,  the  sky 
becomes  overcast,  threatening  the  rider  with  a  drenching  if  he 
perseveres  in  his  intention ;  his  decision  will  then  be  founded  on 
a  prudential  consideration  of  the  relative  probabilities  of  his  escaping 
or  of  his  being  exposed  to  the  shower,  and  of  how  far  the  enjoyment 
he  may  derive  from  his  rid«^  is  likely  to  be  replaced  by  the  discomfort 
of  a  thorough  wetting.  But  supiK)se,  further,  that  instead  of  taking 
a  mere  pleasure-iide,  a  Medical  man  is  about  to  set-forth  on  a 
professional  visit  to  a  patient  whose  condition  requires  his  aid ; 
a  new  motive  is  thus  introduced,  which  alters  the  condition  of 
the  whole  question,  making  it  no  longer  one  of  prudence  only,  but 
one  of  moraUty,  Another  motive  which  should  give  the  question 
a  Moral  aspect,  would  be  consideration  for  himself,  and  the  risk 
of  life  or  health  he  might  run :  this  should  be  decisive,  where 
the  motive  which  impels  him  to  the  act  in  question  is  merely 
that  of  self- gratification ;  but  if  it  bring  into  antagonism  his 
duty  to  his  patient  and  his  desire  to  benefit  him,  and  on  the 
other  hand  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  regard  for  the  ulterior 
welfare  of  those  who  may  be  immediattily  dependent  upon  him, 
the  question  has  its  right  and  its  wrong  aspect  on  both  sides  (§  210), 
and  the  ri^ht  may  only  be  determinable  after  a  cai*eful  balance  of  the 
aon^iderations  involved. 

332.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  will  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  notice  the  n  anner  in  which  the  principle  of  Love^  early 
fostered  by  judicious  Nursery  training  (§  290,  ^v.j,  comes  to 
modify  the  strictness  of  Volitional  action  on  tli.*  principles  of 
Bight  and  Justice  in  the  subsequent  intercourses  of  life.  For 
it  is  genuine  consideration  for   tlie  feelings  of  others,  which   coa 
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itituten  the  distinction  between  the  courtesy  of  the  true  "gen- 
tleman" or  *Mady*'  (in  whatever  rank  of  life),  and  that  mere 
external  politeneu  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  social  habit, 
and  which  may  veil  the  meanest  and  most  selfish  dispositions. 
There  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  a  more  beautiful  instance  of  com- 
plementary adjustment  between  the  Male  and  the  Female 
character,  than  that  which  consists  in  the  predominance  of  the 
Intellect  and  Will,  which  is  required  to  make  a  man  Buccessfol 
in  the  *•  battle  of  life,"  and  of  the  lively  Sensibility,  the  quick 
Sympathy,  the  unselfish  Kindliness,  which  give  to  woman  the 
power  of  making  the  happiness  of  the  home,  and  of  promoting 
the  purest  pleasures  of  social  existence.  Wiien  we  analyse  the 
nature  of  that  tact  which  is  usually  so  much  more  strongly  dis- 
played by  Women  than  by  Men,  we  find  it  (strange  as  this  may 
seem)  to  rest  in  part  on  the  same  basis  as  Man's  ordinary  cam^non 
gejise  (§  374) ;  being,  like  it  (as  was  suggested  to  the  Writer  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  p.  486),  the  resultant  of  the  unconscious  co-ordi- 
nation of  "  a  long  succession  of  small  experiences,  mostly  forgotten, 
or  perhaps  never  brought  out  into  distinct  consciousness ; "  these 
experiences,  however,  being  of  a  kind  to  impress  the  Sensibilities 
rather  than  the  Reason,  to  be  perceived  by  Sympathy  rather  than 
by  Ideation.  Like  the  higher  form  of  **  conmion  sense"  (§  383),  Tact 
IS  ofiben  so  strongly  manifested  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  that 
we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  it  the  character  of  an  original  intuition ; 
whilst  it  is  also  eminently  capable  of  being  acquired,  or  at  any  rate 
improved,  by  a  Volitional  culture  which  directs  the  attention  to 
the  impressions  fitted  to  develope  it :  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  a 
Woman  comes  to  possess  a  direct  insight  as  to  what  is  due  to 
consideration  for  othci-s,  which  the  duller  and  more  rational 
Btic  apprehension  of  Man  can  seldom  attain.  This,  unchecked 
by  a  disciplined  Moral  sense,  is  apt  to  nm  to  excess  ;  lending 
to  "  make  things  pleasant,"  at  the  expense  of  honest  coiisistency 
But,  when  so  restrained,  it  ia  an  endowment  so  trustworthy,  thai 
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erery  wise  man  will  trust  to  the  guidance  of  womanly  Tnot^ 
wherever  the  question  is  one  which  it  can  fittingly  resolve. 

333.  If,  now,  taking  our  stand  upon  the  foregoing  Physiologiial 
■nd  Psychological  facts,  and  leaving  out  of  view  all  emborrassii^ 
questions  about  "  freedom  "  and  "  necessity,"  we  apply  onrselvea 
to  the  practical  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Will  re- 
gulates the  ordinary  course  of  our  daily  life,  we  shall  be  led 
to  the  following  conclusions  * — 

I.  The  Will  is  constantly  initiating  movement  (as  in  walking 
or  writing),  or  directing  movement  (as  in  speaking,  §  307), 
without  any  present  consciousness  of  motives;  this  initiation 
or  direction  being,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  a  remotdy-form^d 
determination  deliberately  made  and  systematically  acted  on.  Thus 
when  a  man  chooses  a  certain  profession,  or  undertakes  a  certain 
ofl&cc,  and  does  so  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  faithfully  dischai^ng 
its  responsibilities,  the  habits  he  forms  become  a  "  second  nature  " 
to  him  ;  he  docs  not  "  stop  to  think  "  whether  he  shall  or  shall 
not  perform  any  action  which  clearly  forms  part  of  his  duties ; 
but  his  Will  says  to  his  body,  "  Do  this,"  and  the  body  does  it 
accordingly  : — 

Thus,  no  right-minded  Medical  man  ever  ''allows  himself  to 
think"  of  his  own  personal  risk,  when  called  to  attend  a  case  of 
malignant  Scarlatina:  he  doterminately  puts  either  himself  or  his 
horse  in  motion,  to  obey  a  summons  which  comes  to  him  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  professional  duty  ;  and  if  he  does  "  allow,  him* 
self  to  think  *'  of  the  risk  of  conveying  the  infection  to  his  family,  or 
to  other  patients,  it  is  only  as  a  motive  to  taking  all  possible  pre- 
cautions against  doing  so. — Again,  cases  every  now  and  then  occur, 
in  which  a  Medical  man  may  feel  sorel\'  tempted  by  feelings  of  pure 
humanity,  as  well  for  the  sufferer  as  for  those  around  bim,  to  put  an 
early  termination  to  the  hopeless  agony  of  his  patient,  just  as  ho 
would  put  a  dog  or  a  horse  '*  out  of  its  pain ;  '*  and  his  Moral  righi, 
or  even  duty^  to  practise  such  a  Euthanasia,  has  been  seriously 
advanced  and  supj  oited  by  arguments  of  no  little  force.     But  hert 
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he  will  fall  back  on  that  general  rule  of  the  Profession,  which  binds 
every  member  of  it  to  do  his  utmost  to  prolong  life  and  to  mitigate 
suffering  ;  this  being  clearly  beneficent  on  the  whole,  while  the 
least  infraction  of  it  would  lead  to  the  gravest  dangers  in  practice. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  Will  carries  out  fixed  principleM  (^ 
action;  which,  having  been  adopted  by  the  Reason,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Moral  sense,  habitually  rule  the  Conduct 

II.  But  suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that,  as  is  constantly 
happening,  these  fixed  principles  of  action  come  into  collision  with 
other  motives,  which  strongly  appeal  to  the  "  likes  *'  or  "  dislikes  " 
of  the  individual : — 

The  OfBcial,  for  example,  may  be  sorely  tempted  to  desert  his 
post  for  a  day,  by  some  prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage  to  himself; 
or  the  ill-paid  Union-doctor  to  "shirk  **  attenrlance  on  some  tedious 
and  uninteresting  "  case/'  which  will  bring  him  neither  credit  nor 
remuneration.  Now,  a  man  who  is  determined  to  make  duty  his  first 
consideration,  will  not  allow  himself  to  dwell  upon  his  personal  prefer- 
ences, but  will  say  to  himself,  **  /  ought"  or  '*  /  ought  notj"  as  the 
case  may  be ;  thus  fixing  his  aitention  on  the  principle  of  action 
which  he  has  de'iberately  adopted,  and  thereby  strengthening  his 
determination  to  adhere  to  it ;  whilst,  in  the  same  measure,  he 
weakens  the  force  of  the  temptation  by  withdrawing  his  attenHon 
from  it. 

Here,  again,  the  Will  (though  less  immediately)  carries  out 
a  fixed  principle  of  action ;  its  power  being  secondarily  exerted 
in  intensifying  the  sense  of  obligation,  and  in  keeping  out  of 
▼iew  the  advantages  and  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  an  in- 
S-actiou  of  the  strict  rule  of  duty.  And  this  secondary  action 
of  the  Will  comes  to  be  the  principal  mode  of  its  operation, 
wlien  the  subject  of  the  temptation  so  far  hesitates,  as  to 
di^ensa  the  question  with  himself;  the  ruling  principle  being 
abandoned,  and  the  question  coming  to  be  decided  by  motive 
influences  of  a  lower  class. 

■  Thus,  the  Official  may  say  to  himself,  **  What  harm  will  come  ol 
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my  absence?'*  or,  "Would  not  a  day's  holiday  do  me  a  great  deal 
of  good?" — And  the  Union-doctor  may  find  excuses  for  himself,  in 
his  hopele8^'ne8s  o>  doing  any  effectual  service,  in  the  unthankful 
spirit  with  which  his  best  endeavours  have  been  treated,  and  in  the 
f  zhaustion  of  his  own  power  which  seems  likely  to  result  from  tiie 
coiitimiance  of  his  efforts. 

Bui,  in  such  a  discussion  with  one's  self,  the  Will  may  still 
take  an  important  part  For  it  can  uUci^  among  the  motivee 
which  present  themselves,  those  which  the  Moral  Sense  approyes 
as  the  most  worthy,  and  can  intensify  the  force  of  these  by 
fiadng  the  attention  upon  them;  whilst  it  can,  in  like  manner^ 
keep  to  a  great  extent  out  of  sight  those  which  it  feels  ought  not 
to  be  admitted,  and  can  thus  diminish  their  force.  And  thus 
at  last,  while  the  decision  is  really  formed  by  the  "preponderance 
of  motives,"  it  is  the  action  of  the  Will  in  modifying  the  force  of 
those  motives,  that  really  detennines  which  shall  preponderate. — 
The  Will  is  here,  therefore,  the  expression  of  the  higher  Eeason, 
controlling  the  operation  of  the  selfish  Propensities. 

III.  But,  further,  the  Will  can  put  a  check  upon  the  bodily 
action  to  which  some  strong  internal  impulse  would  directly 
prompt ;  so  that  time  is  gained  for  considemtion,  by  which  the 
further  course  is  guided.  This  exertion  of  the  Will  may  proceed 
from  a  fixed  determination  "  not  to  give  way  "  to  such  impulses ; 
and  this  determination,  originally  formed  on  a  deliberate  Moral 
judgment,  becomes  strengthened  bj  every  exercise  of  it  Here, 
agjiin,  om*  Volitional  action  is  the  expression  of  a  Habit,  which 
has  become  a  part  of  oiu:  "second  nature,"  overcoming  the 
promptings  of  our  original  disposition. — If,  after  restraining  the 
immediate  impulse  to  action,  we  deliberate  upon  further  steps, 
the  Will  has  exactly  the  same  power  of  modifying  the  decision 
iia  in  the  preceding  instance  : — 

Thus,  to  take  a  not  unoomTnon  case,  a  man  considers  himself  to 
have  received  an  affront  or  injury,  which  his  first  impulse  is  to 
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resent.  He  reetrains  himself,  however,  by  a  strong  effort,  irom 
immediate  action ;  that  effort  being  the  determinate  expression  of  the 
general  conclusion  he  may  haye  long  ago  arrived  at,  that  such 
immediate  action  is  UDdesirable.  Still  he  thinks  that  the  matter 
requires  aome  notice ;  and  his  judgment  tells  him  that  whilst  he  is 
still  labouring  under  an  excitement  of  feeling,  he  is  not  in  a  fit 
condition  to  decide  what  is  best  to  be  done.  *  And  when,  after  a 
farther  prolongation  of  this  Volitional  restraint,  he  comes  at  last 
calmly  to  consider  the  matter,  his  action  is  at  last  determined  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  motives  which  his  Will  has  selected  as  most 
fitting  to  be  admitted  into  the  discussion. 

IT.  These  experiences  of  Self-regulation  have  their  parallel 
in  the  experience  of  our  endeavours  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
others.  For  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  appealing  to 
a  man  whom  we  know  to  act  habitually  and  determinately 
upon  his  "  sense  of  duty  f  —  our  whole  aim  is  to  convince 
his  Reason  that  his  Duty  points  in  a  certain  direction,  and  we 
feel  assured  that,  if  once  satisfied  of  this,  he  will  cariy  out  his 
determination  to  the  best  of  his  ability  (§  325  a,  6). 

v.  Again,  we  have  to  do  with  a  less  "resolute"  man, — one 
who  may  admit  that  he  aught  to  pursue  a  certain  course,  but 
who  distrusts  his  own  power  to  follow  it  out.  We  then  endeavour 
to  strengthen  both  his  sense  of  Moral  obligation,  and  his  Volitional 
power  of  acting  upon  it ;  for  here  the  encouraging  assurance  that 
he  can  do  so  if  he  will  only  tfy,  gives  the  same  kind  of  added  force 
to  the  mental  cus  it  does  to  the  bodily  efibrt  (§  266).  It  is  by  giving 
a  fixed  basis  of  principle,  or  poifU  cCappui,  to  this  efibrt^  that  a 

*  It  is  within  the  experience  of  many,  that  nothing  bo  much  relieves  the  mind 
as  tier  such  circumstances,  or  forms  such  a  good  basis  for  subsequent  action  or  inae* 
(ion  as  wriliny  a  let*er,  in  which  adequate  expression  is  given  to  the  disturbed  feel- 
ing. The  act  itself  discharges  the  mind  of  much  of  its  Emotiotial  excitement,  on 
the  principle  formerly  stated  (§  265)  ;  the  fact  that  everything  which  has  to  be  said 
JUu  been  said,  relieves  the  thoughts  from  the  recurring  tendency  to  seek  for  the 
modes  of  expressing  it ;  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two,  the  letter  (not 
having  been  sent;  is  reconsidered,  the  judgment  can  be  calmly  exercised  in  eitha 
toning  it  down,  or  putting  it  aside  altogether. 
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defiiiite  "  resolution  *'  or  "  pledge  *'  is  often  valuable.  Thus  il 
is  proved  by  ample  experience,  that  many  a  man  who  has  not 
enough  strength  of  Will  to  keep  him  from  yielding  to  Alcoholic 
seduction,  has  enough  to  make  him  "  keep  the  pledge  *  he  has 
taken  against  it :  the  mere  repetition  to  himself  of  a  determina- 
tion to  do  so,  having  the  good  effect  of  augmenting  the  force  of 
that  determination,  and  of  helping  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation.  As  it  has  been  said  that  ''a  woman  who  deli- 
berates is  lost,*' — the  mere  entertainment  of  the  idea  of  a 
violation  of  chastity  showing  how  strong  a  hold  the  temptation 
to  it  has  already  gained  upon  her, — so  may  it  be  said  of  the  man 
who  is  strongly  tempted  to  "  break  his  pledge,"  that  if  he  once 
allows  himself  to  "  think  "  about  it,  the  force  of  that  principle  is 
grievously  weakened.  But  we  may  strengthen  his  determination 
by  directing  his  attention  to  the  various  collateral  motives  which 
we  may  deem  most  likely  to  influence  him  ;  the  operation  of  these, 
however,  being  most  advantageous,  when  they  give  steadiness  and 
fixity  to  the  principle  of  action. 

VI.  But,  lastly,  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  man  of  brutal 
nature,  who  is  callous  to  all  appeals  to  his  sense  of  duty,  and 
whose  attitude  is  one  of  dopged  defiance,  we  have  to  search  out 
the  most  impressible  part  of  his  nature,  and  endeavour  to  work 
upon  this  by  an  appeal  to  some  feeling  that  may  be  roused  into 
motive  force.  Thus,  on  one  side  there  may  be  some  lingering 
affection  for  mother  or  sister,  wife  or  child,  which  may  be 
vivified  by  a  skilful  touch  {§  290  iv.).  On  the  other,  the  dread  of 
consequences  may  be  wrought-upon ;  the  grief  and  shani9  that 
will  be  brought  upon  those  for  whom  there  is  still  a  regard,  being 
often  more  potent  deterrents  than  the  prospect  of  punishment 
to  the  individual  It  is  in  the  direction  of  the  attention  towards 
all  the  deterrent  motives  which  are  found  to  have  any  potency, 
in  the  witMratval  of  it  from  all  those  which  attract  to  ill-doing| 
and  in  the  prospect  of  reward  for  every  exertion  of  self-control^ 
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that  the  work  of  Criminal  Reformation  essentially  consists ;  the 
efiica^;y  of  that  work  being  largely  increased  by  the  patient  sympathy 
that  has  a  softening  influence  on  even  the  most  brutal  natiu'cs, 
and  ^y  the  encouragement  to  "  try  again  "  after  repeated  lapses. 
And  so,  in  time,  the  tendency  to  act  on  the  "  impulse  of  :he 
uioment'*  comes  to  bo  amenable  to  the  control  of  the  Moral 
Will ;  while  principles  grow  up  under  judicious  discipline,  which, 
approving  themselves  to  the  reason,  may  ultimately  acquire  fixity 
and  steadiness  sufficient  to  determine  the  conduct,  without  any 
recurrence  of  the  conflict  between  opposing  motives. — ^This  is, 
a  course,  more  feasible  with  juvenile  than  with  adult  Criminals ; 
jince  bad  habits,  once  constitutionally  established,  are  not  easily 
changed ;  whibt  during  the  period  of  growth,  not  only  may  bad 
habits  be  more  easily  and  completely  eradicated,  but  good  habits 
may  be  planted  and  fostered,  growing  with  the  growth,  and 
•trengthening  with  the  strength  (§  289). 

334.  Thus  we  see  that,  the  less  the  potency  of  Volitional  con- 
trol, the  more  completely  is  the  Conduct  of  the  individual 
governed  by  the  direct  "  preponderance  of  motives ;"  whilst  the 
intei*position  of  the  Will  operates  for  the  most  part  in  one  of  two 
ways  ;  either  (1)  by  the  determinate  adherence  to  some  fixed 
principle  of  action, — just-as  a  man  who  is  falling  over  a  precipice 
tenaciously  holds-on  to  any  led^o  to  which  he  can  cling ;—  or  (2) 
by  that  modification  of  the  relative  force  of  opposhig  motives, 
which  is  effected  by  the  determinate  attention  to  some,  and 
determinate  ^attention  to  others.  It  is  in  that  important  period 
of  each  life,  when  the  Youth  is  first  left  to  his  own  direction,  and 
has  to  make  his  own  choice  of  the  principles  which  are  henceforth 
to  be  the  guides  of  his  life,  that  the  value  of  a  resolute  deterrrdiui^ 
tion  to  "  turn  to  the  right,  and  keep  straight  on,'*  is  the  greatest ; 
and  however  potent  may  huve  been  the  influence  of  judicious 
training  and  discipline  in  giinng  a  right  directum  U^  the  thoughts 
and  feelings,    and   in  repressing  or    diverting   the  violence  ol 
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passion,  it  Is  only  the  established  habit  of  <r(/'-direction  and 
r{^-control  that  can  give  real  steadiness  to  a  resolution,  real 
force  to  a  determination.  And  thus  we  maj  truly  say  that  the 
power  which  the  Will  of  any  individual  can  exert  in  a  great  crisis, 
is  the  ''  resultant "  of  his  whole  previous  MentiU  life ;  being 
proportional  to  the  degree  in  which  he  has  haJbiiuated  himself  to 
keep  the  spontaneous  or  automatic  activity  of  his  mind  under 
Volitional  control,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  the  sport  of 
his  intellectual  vagaries,  the  slave  of  his  passionate  impulses. 

As  Dr.  J.  D.  Morell  has  well  said  {Introduction  to  Mental  PkHo^ 
sophy,  p.  375),  "  The  education  of  the  Will  is  really  of  far  greater 
importance,  as  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  individual,  than  that  of 
the  Intellect;  and  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  practical 
Educator,  that  it  is  only  by  the  amasFiug  and  consolidating  our 
volitional  residua  in  ceituin  given  directions,  that  this  end  can  be 
secured.  Theory  and  doctrine,  and  iuculc<ition  of  laws  and  pro- 
poi^itions,  will  never  of  themselves  lead  to  the  uniform  habit  of  right 
action.  It  is  by  doing,  that  we  learn  to  do ;  by  overcoming,  that 
we  learn  to  overcome ;  by  obeying  reason  and  conscience,  that  we 
learn  to  obey ;  and  every  rif/ht  act  which  we  cause  to  spring  out  of 
pure  principles,  whether  by  authority,  precept,  or  example,  will  have 
a  greater  weight  in  the  formation  of  character  than  all  the  theory  in 
the  world." 

335.  But  to  carry  into  action  the  Volitional  determination,  to 
give  to  the  I  will  its  practical  effect,  something  more  is  usually 
needed  than, the  mere  "preponderance  of  motives."  The  Idea  of 
the  thing  to  be  done  (which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  necessary  ante- 
cedent of  all  Volitional  action,  §  305),  may,  indeed,  be  so  decided 
and  forcible,  when  once  fully  adopted,  as  of  itself  to  produce  a  degi^ee 
of  NciTOUS  tension  that  serves  to  call  forth  respondent  Muscular 
movements, — as  in  the  purely  Ideo-motor  form  of  action  (§  23o). 
ThrjB,  cases  are  not  uncommon,  in  which  persons  who  have  lia<l 
some  diflficulty  in  "  making  up  their  minds  "  to  a  particular  course, 
fiml  themselves  borne  along,  as  by  the  rush  of  a  sti-eam  that  iiaa 
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been  let  out  by  the  opening  of  a  flood-gate,  when  once  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  it.  But  in  general,  a  distinct  exertion  of 
the  Will  is  needed  to  give  to  the  Ideational  state  the  eneigy 
requisite  to  call  forth  the  action  that  expresses  it ;  and  this  is 
er  pecially  the  case,  where  either  some  powerfully  opposing  motive 
diminishes  the  force  of  the  preponderance,  or  a  state  of  fatigue 
ciiuBes  the  bodily  mechanism  to  be  less  easily  called  into  action. 
Reasons  have  been  already  adduced  (§§  308,  309)  for  the 
belief,  that  the  Volitional  exertion  really  coLisists  in  an  intensifica- 
tion of  uhe  hypersBmio  state  of  the  Ideational  centre ;  which  will 
produce  an  augmented  tension  of  its  neinre-force,  whose  discharge 
through  the  motor  centres  calls  forth  the  muscular  movement. 
And  this  may  take  place  without  a  correspondiug  intensification 
of  the  idea  itself;  if,  according  to  the  doctrine  previously  ad- 
vanced (§  100),  we  only  become  ooTiscious  of  Cerebral  changes  as 
Ideas,  when  their  influence  has  been  reflected  downwards  to  the 
Sensorium. 

336.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Volitional 
power  may  be  turned  to  a  bad  as  well  as  to  a  good  account ;  and 
that  the  value  of  its  results  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  direclion 
in  which  it  is  employed.  The  thoughts  may  be  so  determinately 
drawn  away  from  the  higher  class  of  motives,  the  suggestions  of 
Conscience,  of  Affection,  or  of  Benevolence,  bo  habitually  dis- 
regarded, and  the  whole  attention  so  completely  fixed  upon  the 
gratification  of  the  selfish  or  malevolent  propensities,  that  the 
Human  nature  acquires  far  more  of  the  Satardc  than  3f  the  Divine 
diaracter ;  the  highest  development  of  this  type  being  displayed  oy 
those  who  use  their  power  of  self-control  for  the  purposes  of 
hypoci  isy  and  dissimulation,  and  cover  the  most  malignant  designs 
under  the  veil  of  firiendship.  Such  men  (whose  portraitm-e  is 
presented  by  our  great  Dramatist  in  the  character  of  lago)  show 
us  to  what  evil  account  the  highest  Intellect  and  the  most  powerful 
Will  may  be  turned,  when  directed  by  the  baser  class  of  motives ; 
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and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are  far  lower  in  the  Moral  scale^ 
than  those  who  have  never  known  the  meaning  of  Love  and 
Truth,  Kindness  and  Honesty, 

337.  Of  this  latter  class  there  are  some,  who,  from  original  consti* 
tution  and  early  influences  of  the  most  degrading  kind,  are  altogether 
destitute  of  anything  but  a  brutal  nature :  these  ought  to  be 
tieated  as  irresponsible  beings,  and,  as  3uch,  restrained  by  exter- 
nal coercion  from  doing  injury  to  society.  But  this  class  is  small 
in  proportion  to  that  of  individuals  who  act  viciously,  simply 
because  they  have  never  been  led  to  hnxno  that  any  other  course  ia 
open  to  them,  or  to  feel  any  motives  that  might  give  them  a 
different  impulse.  The  experience  of  those  who  have  imdertaken 
the  noble  work  of  Juvenile  Reformation,  has  satisfied  them  that 
the  cases  are  few,  if  any,  in  which  there  is  not  "  a  holy  spot  in  the 
child's  heart,"  on  which  an  impression  may  be  made  by  appro- 
priate suggestions  ;  and  that  by  following  the  method  of  the  good 
nurse  (§  269),  the  power  of  self-control,  which  seems  in  the  first 
instance  altogether  absent,  may  be  awakened  and  cherished,  the 
lower  propensities  repressed  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  restraint 
and  distraction,  and  the  higher  tendencies  called  by  the  genial 
warmth  of  sympathy  into  full  activity,  so  that  the  little  reprobate 
most  truly  becomes  "a  new  creaturei" — If  it  be  assumed  as  % 
fundamental  principle,  that  every  part  of  our  Nature  has  its  Mtf 
as  well  as  its  dbvat^ — our  propensities  and  passions  not  being  evil 
in  themselves,  but  evil  only  in  their  excess  and  misdirection,— it  is 
wonderfiil  what  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  judicious  guidance 
of  their  energy  towards  innocent  or  worthy  objects.  A  latent 
nobleness  and  vigour  of  character  not  imfrequently  shows  it&elf 
under  such  treatment,  in  youths  who  have  been  (in  a  manner) 
forced  into  antagonism  by  the  ill-judged  stciiiness  of  parents, 
and  who,  when  left  to  themselves,  have  committed  extravagances 
of  conduct  that  have  caused  them  to  be  stigmatized  as  hopeless 
outcasts;   while  many  a  naughty    girl    who  his    been  dnven 
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fay  mismanagement  into  rebellion  at  home,  has  been  moulded 
into  an  admirable  woman  by  the  akilfnl  discipline  of  a  wisa 
Rchoolmistress  (§  272). 

338.  There  is  a  negative  type  of  character  again,  on  i^hich  tliD 
wisest  Educator  finds  it  difficult  to  make  any  permanent  impres- 
sion, tlux>ugh  constitutional  want  of  self-determining  power.  The 
intellectual  capacity  may  not  be  below,  or  may  even  be  above,  the 
average,  and  generally  the  disposition  may  be  amiable;  and  yet 
there  may  be  little  power  of  resisting  a  seductive  temptation,  or  of 
holding  fast  to  any  fixed  principle  of  action.  Individuals  of  this 
type  are,  to  a  great  degree,  the  '^  creatures  of  circumstances.^ 
Under  conditions  &.vourable  to  the  operation  of  the  better  part  of 
their  Nature,  they  may  not  only  lead  blameless  and  useful  lives, 
but  be  credited  with  Moral  excellencies  which  they  do  not  really 
possess.  For  let  the  same  individuals  be  subjected  to  the 
insidious  influence  of  attractive  but  immoral  companionship, 
or  come  to  a  rugged  and  thorny  place  in  a  path  of  Duty  that  had 
previously  been  smooth  and  pleasant  to  them,  having  no  stability 
of  purpose,  they  fall  away ;  and  when  they  have  once  entered  on 
the  downward  course,  they  can  only  be  checked  in  it  by  volun- 
tarily submitting  themselves  to  renewed  control 

It  is  an  old  and  just  observation,  that  youths  who  have  been 
**  brought  up  at  their  mothers*  apron-sti'ings,"  are  the  most  likely  to 
"go  wrong  '*  when  first  thrown  upon  their  own  guidance;  and  that 
when  such  once  begin  to  go  astray,  they  soonest  run  into  wild  ex- 
cesses. The  rationale  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  tendency  of  such 
an  education  is  usually  to  repress,  instead  of  fostering,  habits  ol 
independence  and  self-regulation;  and  too  frequently  to  weaken* 
instead  of  8tren«;thening,  the  force  of  Moral  obligation,  by  attach- 
ing to  small  things  the  same  importance  as  to  greai.  If  a  lad  is 
constantly  watched  and  never  trusted,  he  is  almost  sure  to  abuse  his 
liberty  when  he  first  acquires  it.  And  if  he  is  taken  to  task  aa 
severely  for  spilling  ink  on  a  table-cloth  or  for  tearing  his  clothes,  as 
for  telling  a  lie  or  appropriating  what  does  not  belong  to  him,  it 
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is  not  to  be  wondered- at  that  he  should  come  to  regard  the  grayer 
oflfences  in  the  same  light  as  those  which  he  feels  to  be  venial. 

With  a  character  of  this  type,  the  object  of  the  judidoua 
Educator  will  be  to  invigorate  the  whole  nature,  corporeal  as  well 
aa  physical;  to  find  out  what  worthy  objects  of  pursuit  have 
the  most  attraction  for  his  pupil,  and  to  aid  and  encourage 
his  steady  pursuit  of  them,  not  by  removing  difficulties  from 
his  path,  but  by  helping  him  to  surmount  them;  and  in 
this  manner  to  foster  habits  of  self-reliance,  which,  when  ouoe 
formed,  whether  in  regard  to  manly  exercises,  or  to  the  work 
of  the  intellect,  may  be  looked  to  as  ayailable  for  the  Moral 
direction  of  the  conduct. 

339.  The  highest  exercise  of  the  Will  is  shown  in  those  who  are 
endowed  with  vigorous  Intellectual  powers,  and  whose  strong 
Emotional  nature  gives  force  to  all  their  tendencies  to  action ;  but 
who  determinately  fix  their  attention  on  the  divine  ideal,  and 
steadily  endeavour  to  shape  their  character  and  direct  their  con- 
duct in  accordance  with  it.  This  is  not  to  be  effected  by  dwelling 
exclusively  on  any  one  set  of  motives,  or  by  endeavoiuing  to  repress 
the  energy  which  is  in  itself  healthful  Even  the  idea  of  Duty, 
operating  alone,  tends  to  reduce  the  individual  to  the  subservience 
of  a  slave  doing  his  master's  bidding,  rather  than  to  make  him 
master  of  himself ;  but  it  gives  most  powerful  aid  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  that  power  of  fixing  the  thoughts  and  affections  on 
"  things  on  high,**  whicli  most  effectively  detaches  them  firom 
what  is  earthly  and  debasing.  It  is  by  the  cusimilation,  mther 
than  by  the  subjugation,  of  the  Human  Will  to  the  Divine,  that 
Man  is  really  lifted  towards  God ;  and  in  proportion  as  this 
assimilation  has  been  effected,  does  it  manifest  itself  in  the  lite 
and  conduct;  so  that  even  the  lowliest  actions  become  holy 
ministrations  in  a  temple  consecrated  by  the  felt  presence  of  the 
Divinity.  Such  was  the  Life  of  the  Saviour ;  towards  that  stan- 
dard it  is  for  the  Christian  disciple  to  aspire. 
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840.  There  is  no  part  of  our  purely  Psychical  activity,  the  relation 
of  which  to  Physical  conditions  is  more  obvious  and  more  intimate, 
than  that  reproduction  of  past  states  of  oonficumsness^  which,  when 
supplemented  by  the  recognition  of  them  as  having  been  formerly 
experienced,  we  call  Memory.  It  is  now  very  generally  accepted 
by  Psychologists  as  (to  say  the  least)  a  probable  doctrine,  that  any 
Idea  which  has  once  passed  through  the  Mind  may  be  thus  repro- 
duced, at  however  long  an  interval,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  suggestive  action ;  the  recurrence  of  any  other  state  of  con- 
Bcioiisness  with  which  that  idea  was  originally  linked  by  Associa- 
tion, being  adequate  to  awaken  it  also  from  its  dormant  or 
** latent"  ccmdition,  and  to  bring  it  within  the  "sphere  of  con- 
lisiousuess."  And  as  our  ideas  are  thus  linked  in  ''trains*'  or 
**  series,"  which  further  inosculate  with  each  other  like  the  brauch 
lines  of  a  railway  or  the  ramifications  of  an  artery,  so,  it  is 
considered,  an  idea  which  has  been  '*  hidden  in  the  obscure 
recesses  of  the  mind "  for  years — perhaps  for  a  lifetime, — and 
which  seems  to  have  completely  faded  out  of  the  conscious  Memory 
(having   never    either   recurred    spontaueoualy,    ot    been    found 
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capable  of  recall  by  volitional  Recollection),  may  be  reproduced,  aa 
by  the  touching  of  a  spring,  through  a  nexm  of  suggestions, 
iKrhich  we  can  sometimes  trace-out  continuously,  but  of  which  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  that  all  the  intermediate  steps  should  fall 
within  our  cognizance.*  Such  a  reproduction  not  unfrequently 
takes  place,  when  persons  revisiting  oei*tain  scenes  of  their  child- 
hood; have  found  the  renewal  of  the  sensorial  impressions  of  pUxcm 
bring  vividly  back  tc  their  minds  the  remembrance  of  events  which 
had  occurred  in  connection  with  them ;  and  which  had  not  only 
been  long  forgotten  by  themselves,  but,  if  narrated  to  them  by 
others,  would  not  have  been  recognised  by  them  as  having  ever 
formed  part  of  their  own  experience.  And  it  is  not  a  little 
significant  that  the  basis  of  such  memories  appears  capable  of  being 
laid  at  a  very  early  period  of  life ;  as  in  the  two  following  casefl, 
of  which  the  first  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  whilst  the 
second  was  mentioned  to  the  Writer  by  the  subject  of  it : — 

a.  **  A  lady,  in  the  last  stage  of  chronic  disease,  was  carried  from 
London  to  a  lodging  in  the  country  : — there  her  infant  daughter  was 
taken  to  viait  her,  and,  after  a  short  interview,  carried  back  to  town. 
The  lady  died  a  few  days  after,  and  the  daughter  grew  up  without 
any  recollectiou  of  her  mother,  till  she  was  of  mature  ago.  At  this 
time  she  happened  to  be  taken  into  the  room  in  which  her  mother 
died,  without  knowing  it  to  have  been  so  : — she  started  on  entering 
it,  and,  when  a  friend  who  was  with  her  asked  the  cause  of  her 
agitation,  replied,  *  I  have  a  dicstinct  impression  of  having  been  in 
this  room  before,  and  that  a  lady  who  lay  in  that  corner  and  seemed 
very  ill,  leaned  over  me  and  wept/  '* — {Infelltdual  rowers^  5th  Ed. 
p.  120.) 

b.  Several  years  ago,  the  Rev.  8.  Hansard,  now  Rector  of  Bethnal 
Oreen,  was  doing  clerical  duty  for  a  time  at  Hurstmonceanz  in 
Bussex ;  and  while  there,  he  one  day  went  over  with  a  party  of 

*  This  disapjjcanince  of  Bomc  of  the  links  from  Consciousness,  "  aa  completely 
M  if  they  had  never  formed  i)art  of  the  series,*'  is  h  fact  admitted  by  Psycholngistft 
of  all  schools,  whatever  may  be  their  rationale  of  it— See  Mr.  John  Miiri  Nitt 
to  his  Edition  of  James  Mill's  **  Aualybis,"  rol.  i.  p.  106. 
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IHends  to  Pevensey  Castle,  -which  he  did  not  remember  to  have  evef 
previously  visited.  As  he  approached  the  gateway,  he  became 
conscious  of  a  very  vivid  impression  of  having  seen  it  before ;  and  he 
•*  seemed  to  himself  to  see  "  not  only  the  gateway  itself,  but  donkeys 
beneath  the  arch,  and  people  on  the  top  of  it.  His  conviction  that 
he  mtta^  have  visited  the  Castle  en  some  former  occasion, — although 
he  had  neither  the  slightest  remembrance  of  such  a  visit,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  having  ever  been  in  the  neighbourhood  previously  to 
his  residence  at  Hurstmonceaux, — made  him  enquire  from  his 
mother  if  she  could  throw  any  light  on  the  matter.  She  at  once 
informed  him  that  being  in  that  part  of  the  country  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  months  old,  she  had  gone  over  with  a  large  party,  and 
had  taken  him  in  the  pannier  of  a  donkey ;  that  the  elders  of  the 
party,  having  brought  luuch  with  them,  had  eaten  it  on  the  roof  of 
the  gateway  where  they  would  have  been  seen  from  below,  whilst  he 
had  been  left  on  the  ground  with  the  attendants  and  donkeys. — This 
case  is  remarkable  for  the  vividness  of  the  Sensorial  impression  (it 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  Mr.  Hansard  has  a  decidedly 
Artistic  temperament),  and  for  the  reproduction  of  details  which 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  brought  up  in  conversation,  even  if  he 
had  happened  to  hear  the  visit  itself  mentioned  as  an  event  of  his 
childhood,  and  of  such  mention  he  has  no  remembrance  whatever. 

c.  '*  A  remarkable  case  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  (Miss  H.  Marti- 
neau  P)  of  a  congenital  idiot  who  had  lost  his  mother  when  he  was 
under  two  years  old,  and  who  could  not  have  subsequently  been  made 
cognizant  of  an^'thing  relating  to  her ;  and  who  yet,  when  dying  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  "  suddenly  turned  his  head,  looked  bi'ight  and 
sensible,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  never  heard  from  him  before,  *  Oh 
my  mother !  how  beautiful !  *  and  sunk  round  again — dead.'  **— (-Hinwc- 
fA>ld  Words,  vol.  ix.  p.  200.) 

341.  Although  it  is  commonly  stated  that  Memory  consists  in 
the  renewal  of  past  Sensations  and  of  the  Ideas  they  have  excited, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  impressions  are  really  left  on  our 
minds  by  anything  else  than  Ideas;  and  whether  the  repro- 
duction of  Sensations,  independently  of  the  presence  of  the  object 
of  them,  is  not  a  secoiidary  change,  dependent  upon  the  reaction 
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of  Ideational  (Cerebral)  changes  upon  the  Sensorium.  It  is  certain 
that  the  most  vivid  reproduction  of  sensations  is  often  consequent 
upon  the  recun'ence  of  the  ideational  states  with  which  they  were 
originally  associated.  Thus  a  Roman  Catholic  friend  of  tha 
Writer,  who,  when  a  boy,  had  gone  to  Confession  for  the  first  time 
with  his  mouth  full  of  the  taste  of  a  sweet  cake,  which  he  had 
1)een  eating  just  before,  and  his  digestion  of  which  had  been 
emotionally  disturbed,  never  went  on  the  same  errand  for  some 
years,  without  the  distinct  recurrence  of  the  same  flavour.  Again, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  those  who  sufier  acutely  from  Sea- 
sickness, to  experience  nausea  at  the  mere  sight  of  an  agitated 
ocean,  especially  if  a  wave- tossed  vessel  bo  within  view  ;  and  a  like 
feeling,  it  is  said,  has  been  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  toy,  in  which 
(by  a  peculiar  combination  of  levere)  the  motion  of  a  ship  waa 
imitated  with  peculiar  fidelity.  The  Writer,  indeed,  was  once  as- 
sured by  a  lady  that  she  had  herself  been  aflbcted  with  an  actual 
pa»*oxysm  of  sea-sickness,  through  having  witnessed  the  departure 
of  a  friend  by  sea  on  a  stormy  day. — Such  facts,  indeed,  are  so 
familiar  as  to  have  become  proverbial ;  for  the  common  expression 
'Mt  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  it'*  is  nothing  else  than  the 
expression  of  a  Sensorial  feeling  excited  by  an  Ideational  state. 

342.  This  Sensorial  feeling  may,  indeed,  be  so  intense,  as  to  repro- 
duce any  bodily  action  that  originally  supervened  on  its  first  excite- 
ment. Thus  Van  Swieten  relates  of  himself,  that,  having  chanced  to 
pass  a  spot  where  the  bursting  of  the  dead  body  of  a  dog  produced 
such  a  stench  as  made  him  vomit,  on  passing  the  same  spot  totM 
years  afterwards  he  was  so  vividly  affected  by  the  recollection,  that 
the  sickness  and  even  vomiting  recurred.  So  it  must  be  withiu  the 
experience  of  every  one,  that  tears  rise  at  some  painful  or  tender 
reminiscence ;  that  the  mental  reproduction  of  circumstances 
which  originally  produced  a  blush  of  shame  or  self-consciousness, 
will  call  forth  not  merely  the  same  emotion,  but  the  same  oxpres- 
lioD  of  it ;  and  that  laughter  is  as  often  provoked  by  the  remom* 
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brance  of  some  ludicrous  incident,  as  it  is  by  its  actual  occurrence. 
These  facts,  indeed,  are  so  familiar,  that  they  may  seem  too  trivial 
to  deserve  notice  ;  but  they  have  just  the  same  significance  as  the 
equally  familiar  fact,  that  Coughing  may  be  produced  either  by  the 
itimulug  of  an  irritation  in  the  throat,  or  by  the  stimulus  of  a 
Volitional,  i.  tf.,  Cerebral  determination  (§  17).  For  they  all  tend 
to  show  that  tKt  immediate  instrumentality  of  our  Sensati(mal  coH' 
ttiousness  is  always  the  same,  whether  its  remote  Physical  antecedent 
be  an  impression  on  the  organs  of  the  external  senses,  trans* 
mitted  to  the  Sensorium  through  their  afferent  nerves,  or  be  a 
change  in  the  oortical  substance  of  the  Cerebrum — the  instru- 
ment of  the  internal  senses — transmitted  downwards  to  the 
Sensorium  by  the  nerve-fibres  which  constitute  its  medullary 
substance  (§  100). 

342.  It  seems  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  that  if  we 
mtmA  to  reproduce  any  Sensational  state, — whether  Visual,  Auditoiy, 
Olfactive,  Gustative,  or  Tactile, — we  firat  recall  by  Recollection 
(§  370)  the  notion  of  some  object  by  which  that  state  was  f<;r- 
raerly  produced ;  and  it  is  only  by  giving  our  attention  strongly 
to  that  notion,  that  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  see,  hear,  smell,  taste, 
or  feel  that  which  we  desire  to  experience.  Indeed  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  thus  reproduce  Sensational  states,  the  general  notion 
being  most  commonly  all  that  is  arrived-at;  of  this  we  have  a 
good  Ulustration  in  the  conception  we  form  of  the  face  of  an  absent 
friend, — the  number  of  persons  who  are  able  to  reproduce  the 
Visual  image  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
delineation,  being  comparatively  small,  although  a  much  lar^^er 
number  would  be  able  to  say  how  far  such  a  delineation  realized 
their  own  conception  of  the  countenance,  and  to  point-out  in 
what  it  might  depart  from  this. — A  further  confirmation  of  this 
view  is  to  be  found  in  the  familiar  fact,  that  the  expression  of 
a  oountenance,  which  directly  appeals  to  our  Ideational  conscioua- 
aess,  18  much  more  distinctly  recollected  by  most  peit>ons  thao 
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the  features^  the  recognition  of  which  is  more  dependent  upon 
the  recall  of  antecedent  Sensational  experiences. — What  is 
true  of  the  act  of  Recollection  in  this  particular,  is  probably 
tine  also  in  great  degree  of  spontaneous  Memoiy ;  for  although 
such  a  case  as  that  to  be  presently  related  (§  344  c^  might  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  may  be  a  mere  Sensorial  memory — ^words 
and  phrases  being  reproduced  by  their  sound  aloncy  without  the 
attachment  of  anj  distinct  meaning  to  them, — ^yet  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  by  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  phenomena  of 
Dreaming  and  Delirium,  that  what  was  really  reproduced  in  the 
the  first  instance  was  the  patient's  idea  of  her  old  master  reciting 
as  he  walked  up  and  down  his  passage ;  and  that  it  was  this  idea 
which  prompted  her  utterance  of  the  words  and  phrases  whose 
sounds  had  come  to  be  habitually  associated  with  it. 

343.  Now,  it  is  obviously  upon  this  recording  of  impressions,  so 
tha#-  they  are  reproduced  as  Ideas  when  the  appropriate  suggesting 
strings  are  pulled,  that  all  our  accumulated  knowledge  depends.  For 
when  we  say  that  we  "  know  "  a  language,  or  an  author,  or  a  depart- 
ment of  science,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  or  even  any  part  of 
that  knowledge  is  present  to  our  minds  at  the  time  ;  since,  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  justly  remarked,  "the  infinitely  greater  part 
of  our  spiritual  treasures  lies  always  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
consciousness."  The  perfection  of  our  knowledge  consists,  in  fact^ 
in  the  readiness  and  precision  with  which  the  appropriate  words 
or  ideas  spontaneously  present  themselves,  whenever  we  desire  to 
bring  them  unthin  the  sphere  of  our  consciousness ;  and  this  action 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  association  previously  formed 
between  the  word  or  idea  actually  before  the  mind  at  each  moment, 
and  that  which  furnishes  the  response  to  it.  Thus,  in  speaking 
a  foreign  language  with  which  we  are  thoroughly  conversant,  the 
mutomatic  play  of  suggestion  calls  up  the  successive  words  or 
phrases  that  express  the  equivalents  of  those  in  which  our  thoughts 
have  shaped  themselves     In  quoting  a  book  with  which  we  are 
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familiar,  the  sequence  of  a  long  passage  may  be  suggested  by  the 
mention  of  its  fii'st  words,  or  by  the  starting  of  the  idea  that  forms 
the  subject  of  it.  And  when  the  man  of  science  is  called  upon  to 
"explain"  a  fact,  his  mind  goes  forth,  as  it  were,  in  the  direction 
TDuBt  likely  to  lead  to  the  recall  of  similar  facts  which  he  has  pre- 
riously  learned,  and  to  that  of  some  principle  common  to  them  alL 
— On  the  other  hand,  we  say  that  we  have  "forgotten'*  a  word 
or  an  idea,  when  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  mud  hav« 
once  known  it,  but  cannot  reproduce  it  at  the  moment.  Thus, 
as  a  recent  writer  has  remarked  : — 

a.  *'  If  we  have  ever  known  a  thing,  the  question  whether  we  can 
be  said  to  know  it  at  any  particular  time,  is  simply  whether  we  oan 
readily  reproduux  it  from  the  storehouse  of  our  memory. — There  are 
some  ideas,  which,  if  we  may  use  so  material  an  illustration,  are 
systematically  arranged  in  cupboards  to  which  we  have  immediate 
access,  so  that  we  generally  know  exactly  where  to  find  what  we 
want ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  in  constant 
daily  use.  And  yet  to  whom  has  it  not  occurred  to  be  unable  to 
recollect,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  a  name  or  a  phrase  that  is 
generally  most  familiar  to  him ;  just  as  he  often  fails  to  remember 
where  he  laid  his  spectacles,  or  his  pencil-case,  only  five  minutes 
before? — There  are  other  ideas,  again,  which  we  know  we  have 
got  put  away  somewhere^  but  cannot  6nd  without  looking  for  them  ; 
as  when  we  meet  an  acquaintance  whom  we  have  not  seen  for  a 
long  time,  and  recognise  his  face  without  being  able  to  recall  his 
name;  or  when  we  go  to  a  foreign  country,  the  language  of  which 
we  have  once  thoroughly  mastered,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  first 
instance  unable  either  to  speak  or  to  understand  it.  In  these  ca>6s, 
the  lost  ideas  are  pretty  certain  either  to  be  found,  if  we  look  for 
them,  by  putting  in  action  that  associative  train  of  thought  which 
we  term  recollection ;  or  to  turn  up,  spontaneously  and  unex- 
pectedly, when  the  effort  to  recollect  has  proved  a  failure,  and  we 
have  abandoned  the  search  as  hopeless.— There  is  other  knowledge, 
again,  which  we  are  not  conscious  either  of  possessing,  or  of  ever 
having  possessed ;  as  in  the  conjugal  experience  familiar  to  most 
of  as,   in   which  a  husband  assures   the  wife   of  his   bosom    (the 
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converse  case  being  perhaps  hardly  less  frequent)  that  she  ntver  did 
tell  him  of  some  occurrence  which  he  should  most  certainly  have 
remembered  if  she  had :  and  yet  he  may  be  brought  to  recollect, 
days  or  weeks  afterwards,  by  the  accidental  shining-in  of  a  light 
upon  some  dark  corner  of  his  *  chamber  of  imagery,*  that  the 
communication  was  really  made,  but  was  put  away  without  anj 
•ccount  being  taken  of  it  at  the  time." — {Quarterly  Review^  Oct.  1871, 
p   318.) 

A  distinguished  Equity  Judge  has  recently  favoured  the  Writer 
with  the  following  experience  : — 

h.  It  has  frequently  occurred  to  him  that  **  further  proceedings" 
having  been  taken  in  a  "  cause  "  which  he  had  **  hoard  "  some  years 
previously,  and  had  dismissed  altogether  from  his  mind,  he  has  found 
himself  in  the  first  instance  to  have  totally  forgotten  the  whole  of 
ihefonner  proceedings,  not  being  even  able  to  recollect  that  the 
**  cause  **  had  been  previously  before  him.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  some  word,  phrase,  or  incident  has  furnished  a  suggestion, 
that  has  served  at  once  to  bring  the  whole  case  vividly  into  his  recol- 
lection; as  if  a  curtain  had  been  drawn  away,  and  a  complete 
picture  presented  to  his  view. — The  entirenees  of  his  previous  forget- 
ful ness  was  probably  due  to  the  habit  common  to  Barristers,  of 
''getting  up"  their  cases  only  to  forgot  them  as  soon  as  possible 
(§  362). 

344.  Now  there  is  very  strong  Physiological  reason  to  believe  that 
this  **8toring-up  of  ideas*'  in  the  Memory  is  the  psychological 
expression  of  physiciil  changes  in  the  Cerebrum,  by  which  idc;*- 
tional  states  are  permanently  registered  or  recorded ;  so  that  any 
''trace"  left  by  them,  although  remaining  so  long  outside  the 
•'sphere  of  consciousness"  as  to  have  seemed  non-existent,  may 
be  revived  agaiu  in  full  vividness  under  certain  special  concitionh, 
*-just  as  the  invisible  impression  left  ui)on  the  sensitive  paper  ol 
the  Photographer,  is  developed  into  a  picture  by  the  application 
of  particular  chemical  re-agents.  For  in  no  other  way  does  it 
seem  possible  to  account  for  the  fact  of  very  frequent  occurrencep 
that  the  presence  of  a  fever-poison  in  the  blood, — perverting  the 
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normal  activity  of  the  Cerebrum,  so  as  to  produce  Delirium  (§  548) 
— brings  within  the  "sphere  of  cousciousaess**  the  "traces**  of 
mental  expeiiences  long  since  past,  of  which,  in  the  ordinary 
condition,  there  was  no  remembrance  whatever.  Thus,  the 
revival,  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  of  the  remembrance  of  a 
Language  once  familiarly  known,  but  long  forgotten,  has  been 
often  noticed.  The  following  case  was  mentioned  to  the  Writer 
many  years  ago  by  a  Medical  friend,  as  having  fallen  under  bin 
own  observaticn  : — 

a.  "  An  old  Welch  man-servant,  who  bad  left  Wales  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  had  lived  with  one  branch  or  another  of  this  gentlemau*8 
family  for  fifty  years,  had  so  entirely  forgotten  his  native  language, 
that  when  any  of  his  Welch  relatives  came  to  see  him,  and  spoke  in 
the  tongue  most  familiar  to  them^  he  was  quite  unable  to  understand  it ; 
but  having  an  attack  of  fever  when  he  was  past  seventy,  he  talked 
Welch  fluently  in  his  Deliiium." 

The  following  cases,  recorded  by  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  haTO 
points  of  interest  peculiar  to  each  : — 

h,  **  An  Italian  gentleman,  who  died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  York, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  illness  spoke  English,  in  the  middle  of  it 
French,  but  on  the  day  of  his  death  only  Italian.'* 

c.  **  A  Lutheran  clergyman  of  Philadelphia  informed  Dr.  K.  that 
Germans  and  Swedes,  of  whom  he  had  a  considerable  number  in  his 
congregation,  when  near  death  always  prayed  in  their  native 
languages ;  though  some  of  them,  he  was  confident,  had  not  spoken 
these  languages  for  fifty  or  sixty  years." 

The  following  case,  mentioned  by  Coleridge,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  on  record  :  its  distinguishing  feature  being  that  the 
patient  could  never  have  known  anything  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sentences  she  uttered  : — 

d,  *'  In  aBoman  Catholic  town  in  Germany,  a  young  woman,  who 
oould  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  was  said 
by  the  priests  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil,  because  she  was  hoard 
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talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Whole  shet-ts  of  her  ravines 
were  written  out,  and  found  to  consist  of  sentences  intelligible  ia 
themselves,  but  having  slight  connection  with  each  other.  Of  her 
Hebrew  sayings,  only  a  few  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible,  and  most 
seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick  was  out  of  the 
question ;  the  woman  was  a  simple  creature ;  there  was  no  doubt  as 
to  the  fever.  It  was  long  before  any  ex[)lanation,  save  that  of 
demoniacal  possession,  could  be  obtained.  At  last  the  mystery  was 
unveiled  by  a  physician,  who  determined  to  trace  back  the  girl's 
history,  and  who,  after  much  trouble,  discovered  that  at  the  age 
of  nine  she  had  been  charitably  taken  by  an  old  Protestant  pastor, 
a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  in  whose  house  she  lived  till  his  death. 
On  further  inquiry  it  appeared  to  have  been  the  old  man*8  custom 
for  years  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  house  into  which 
the  kitchen  opened,  and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice  out  of 
his  books.  The  books  were  ransacked,  and  among  them  were  found 
several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  together  with  a  collection 
of  Babbinical  writings.  In  these  works  so  many  of  the  passages 
taken  down  at  the  young  woman's  bed-side  were  ideuti6ed,  that 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  source." — Bwgraphia 
Literariit,  edit.  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  11 7. 

345.  The  same  occurrence  has  been  noticed  as  a  consequence  of 
accidental  blows  on  the  head  ;  though  these  more  commonly 
occasion  the  loss  than  the  recovery  of  a  language.  The  following 
case  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  as  having 
occurred  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospitid  : — 

"  A  man  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  stupor  consequent  upon  an 
injury  of  the  head,  on  his  partial  recoveiy  spoke  a  language  which 
nobody  in  the  hospital  understood,  but  which  was  soon  ascertained 
to  be  Welch.  It  was  then  discovered  that  he  had  been  thirty  years 
absent  from  Wales,  and  that,  before  the  accident,  he  had  entirely 
forgotten  his  native  language.  On  his  perfect  recovery  Ae  comp'tte/y 
forgot  his  Welcli  again,  and  recovered  the  Engli^ih  language." — Op, 
dt,  p.  148. 

346.  If  the  following  case,  given  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  as  having 
been  related  to  him,  be  correctlv  recorded,  the  "  traces  "  may  be 
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registered  under  couditions  in  which  the  Miud  mepou  altogethe 
dormant : — 

*'  k  boy  at  the  age  of  four  euffered  fracture  of  the  skull,  for 
wliich  he  underwent  the  operation  of  the  trepan.  He  was  at  the 
^ime  in  a  state  of  perfect  stupor,  and,  after  his  recovery,  retained 
'O  recollection  either  of  the  accident,  or  of  the  operation.  At  the 
^ge  of  fifteen,  however,  during  the  delirium  of  fever,  he  gave  his 
mother  an  account  of  the  operation,  and  the  persons  who  were 
present  at  it,  with  a  correct  description  of  their  dress,  and  other 
minute  particulars.  He  had  never  been  observed  to  allude  to  if. 
before ;  and  no  means  were  known  by  which  he  could  have  acquired 
the  circumstances  which  he  mentioned." — Op.  cti.,  p.  149.* 

347.  It  seems  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  under  what  we  CHnuot 
but  term  purely  physical  conditions,  strictly  menial  phenomena 
present  themselves.  It  \&  common  to  the  whole  series  of  cases, 
thut  the  automatic  action  of  the  "  Mechanism  of  Thought  *'  does 
that  which  Volition  is  unable  to  effect.  Whether  it  be  the  ioxvc 
oondition  of  the  blood,  or  the  simple  excitement  of  the  cerebral 
circulation  generally,  or  the  special  direction  of  blood  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  brain,  it  is  beyond  our  present  power  to 
tell ;  but  as  all  Brain-chauge  is  (like  the  action  of  any  other 
mechanism)  the  expi-esjiion  of  Force,  the  production  of  these 
unuxwal  mental  phenomena  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  unusual 
reaction  between  the  blood  and  the  brain-substance  is  no  more 
diflScult  of  comprehension,  than  that  of  those  ordinary  forms  of 
Psychical  activity,  which  we  have  seen  retison  to  regard  as  the 
results  of  the  translation  (so  to  speak)  of  one  form  of  Foixse  into 
another  (§  42). 

348  It  must  l)e  freely  admitted  that  we  have  at  present  no  certain 
knowlc'lge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  recording  process  is  effected  : 

*  A  Tarictj  of  interesting  cases,  illustrating  the  general  principles  ahove 
stated,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Abercrombie*8  little  volume,  and  in  Dr.  Prichard'f 
valuable  Treatise  on  Insanity. 

22 
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but  looking  to  the  consideratioDS  already  adduced,  as  to  the 
DiaDiier  in  which  the  Sensori-motor  appamtus — the  instrument  of 
our  bodily  activity — appears  to  gnm  to  the  mode  in  which  it  in 
habitually  exercised  (§  278),  we  seem  justified  in  assumhig  that 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Cerebrum,  which  m  the  instrument 
of  our  mental  activity ;  and  the  following  may  be  suggested  ac 
a  Physiological  rationale  for  the  phenomena  under  consideration : — 
The  record  of  each  of  those  states  of  consciousness,  of  the 
aggregate  of  which  the  acquirement  of  a  Language  is  made 
up,  must  consist  in  some  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  ; 
say,  for  example,  the  development  of  a  certain  group  of  uerve 
cells  and  nerve-fibres,  constituting  one  connected  system.  The 
material  particles  constituting  this  system  are  continually 
changing ;  but,  according  to  the  laws  of  Nutrition  (§  Ji76), 
the  structure  itself  is  kept  up  by  r^-position  of  new  matter  in  the 
precise  form  of  the  old.  So  long  as  this  structure  remains  in  acting 
connection  with  other  parts  of  the  Brain  habitually  called  into 
play,  the  conscious  memory  of  the  Language  is  retained ;  that  is, 
the  individual  wishing  to  rectill  the  word  or  phrase  that  expresses 
the  idea  present  to  his  mind,  can  do  so.  But  by  disuse  this 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  Thus  it  happens  to  the  Writer, 
as  doubtless  to  many  others,  that  if  an  unusually  long  interval 
ehipses  without  his  having  occasion  to  speak  French,  he  finds  him- 
self unable  to  call  to  mind  French  words  and  phrases,  which,  if 
spoken  to  him,  or  seen  in  writing,  he  at  once  understands  ;  and 
yet,  after  being  a  week  or  two  in  France,  and  in  the  daily  habit  of 
speaking  the  language,  he  finds  his  ideas  shaping  themselves  iu 
French  in  tlie  first  instance,  without  the  process  of  translation.  Tlie 
Physiologist  would  say  that  the  nerve-tracks  which  disuse  has  reu 
dered  imperfect,  h.ave  restored  themselves  by  use  ;  so  that  the 
part  of  the  brain  which  has  recorded  the  Language,  has  been 
brought  back  into  ready  connection  with  that  whicli  ministers  to 
the  cun-ent  play  of  ordinary  I'hought    But  a  more  pix>longed  disuse 
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gradually  produces  such  a  dissevenmce,  that  no  Volitioual  effort 
oau  bring  about  the  recall  of  equivalents  in  a  language  once  even 
more  familiar  than  that  of  later  years ;  and  yet  the  Mechanism  of 
the  earlier  thought  is  still  preserved  in  working  order,  ready  to  be 
called  into  action  by  some  unwonted  stimulus. 

349.  The  intimacy  of  the  relation  between  the  Psychical  phenomena 
vjf  Memory  and  the  Physical  conditidn  of  the  Brain,  is  further  sbowu 
by  the  effect  of  fatigue  and  of  the  impaired  uutritiou  of  old  age 
in  wectkening  the  Memory ;  and  of  disease  and  injury  of  the  brain 
in  impairing  it  or  destroying  it 

350.  Every  one  is  conscious  of  the  difference  in  the  activity  of  the 
reproductive  faculty  on  which  Memory  depends,  according  as  his 
mind  is  fresh,  or  his  head  feels  tired.  The  latter  state,  in  which 
the  automatic  activity  and  the  directing  power  of  the  Will  are 
alike  reduced,  is  clearly  dependent,  like  the  feeling  of  Musculai 
fatigue,  on  the  deteriomtion  either  of  the  organ,  or  of  the  blood,  or 
of  both  combined,  which  results  from  the  prolonged  exercise  of  it 
(§  474)  j  and  it  is  especially  in  our  inability  to  recollect  something 
which  we  wish  to  call  to  mind,  that  the  failure  of  power  shows 
itself.  An  interval  of  repose  completely  restores  the  powers, 
obviously  (to  the  mind  of  the  Physiologist)  by  the  renovation  of 
the  woi-n-out  brain- tis:sue,  and  by  the  purification  of  the  blood  that 
has  become  charged  with  the  products  of  its  "  waste.'* — So,  transietU 
hxpses  of  Memory^  are  often  traceable  to  a  general  lowering  of  the 
circulation  produced  by  exhaustion  ;  the  memory  returning  with 
the  recovery  of  general  power. 

Thus  Sir  H.  Holland  tells  us : — "  I  descended  on  the  same  day  two 
Teiy  deep  mines  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  remaining  some  hours 
under  ground  in  each.  While  in  the  second  mine,  and  exhausted  both 
fiom  fatigue  and  inanition,  I  felt  the  utter  impoasibility  of  talking 
longer  with  the  German  Inspector  who  accompanied  me.  Every 
German  word  and  phrase  deserted  my  recollection  ;  and  it  was  not 
nntil  I  had  taken  food  and  wine,  and  been  some  time  at  rest,  that  I 
regained  them  again." — Op,  cit,,  p.  160. 
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351.  The  impairment  of  the  Memory  in  Old  Age  commonly 
shows  itself  in  regard  to  ntw  impressions  \  those  of  the  earlier 
period  of  life  not  only  remaining  in  full  distinctness,  but  even, 
it  would  seem,  incrtasinrj  in  vividness,  from  the  fact  that  tlia 
Kgc  is  not  distracted  from  attending  to  them  by  tlie  continual 
influx  of  impressions  produced  by  passing  events.  The  ox* 
traordinary  persistence  of  early  impressions,  when  the  mind 
seems  almost  to  have  ceased  to  register  new  ones,  is  in  remark- 
able accordance  with  the  law  of  Nutrition  already  referred  ti^ 
(§  282).  It  is  when  the  Brain  is  growing,  that  a  definite  direction 
can  be  most  strongly  and  persistently  given  to  its  structure. 
Thus  the  habits  of  thought  come  to  be  formed,  and  those  nerve- 
tracks  laid-down  which  (as  the  Physiologist  believes)  constitute  the 
mechanism  of  association,  by  the  time  that  the  brain  has  reached 
it  maturity  ;  and  the  nutrition  of  the  organ  continues  to  keep  up 
the  same  mechanism  in  accordance  with  the  demands  upon  ita 
activity,  so  long  as  it  is  being  called  into  use.  Further,  during  the 
entire  period  of  vigorous  manhood,  the  Brain,  like  the  Muscles,  may 
be  takingon  some  additional  growth,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  special 
parts ;  new  tissue  being  developed  and  kept  up  by  the  nutritive 
process,  in  accordance  with  the  modes  of  action  to  which  the  organ 
is  trained.  And  in  this  manner  a  store  of  ^*  impressions'*  or  "traces^' 
is  accumulated,  which  may  be  brought  within  the  spiiere  of  con- 
sciousness, whenever  the  riglit  suggcsting-strings  are  touched.  But 
as  the  nutritive  activity  diminishes,  the  "  waste**  becomes  more 
active  than  the  renovation  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  while  (to  use  a 
commercial  analogy)  the  *' old-established  houses**  keep  their 
ground,  those  later  firms  whose  basis  is  less  secure,  are  the  first  to 
crumble  away, — the  nutritive  activity,  which  yet  suffices  to  main« 
iaiu  the  original  structure,  not  being  capable  of  keeping  the  subse- 
quent additions  to  it  in  working  order.  This  earlier  degeneration 
of  /o^-formed  structiu-es  is  a  general  fact  perfectly  familiar  to  thft 
Physiologist. 
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3^2.  The  efTects  of  Disease  and  Injury  on  the  Memory  are  so  mar- 
Tellous  and  diverse,  that  only  a  very  general  indication  of  them  can 
bo  here  given.  Cases  are  very  oommon,  in  which  the  form  of  im- 
[lairment  just  spoken  of  as  chanicteristic  of  old  age,  shows  itself  to 
»  yet  greater  extent ;  the  Brain  being  so  disordered  by  at  tucks 
of  apoplexy  or  epile|>8y  (for  example),  aa  to  be  altogether  in- 
capable of  registering  any  new  impressions;  so  that  the  patient  doei 
not  remember  anything  that  passes  from  day  to  day,  whilst  tJie 
impressions  of  events  which  happened  long  before  the  commence* 
ment  of  his  malady,  recur  with  greater  vividness  than  ever.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Memory  of  the  long-since-past  is  sometimes 
entirely  destroyed;  whilst  that  of  events  which  have  happened 
subsequently  to  the  malady  is  but  little  weakened.  The  Memory 
of  particular  classes  of  ideas  is  frequently  destroyed  ;  that  (for 
example)  of  a  certain  Langunge  or  some  other  brancli  of  know- 
lenge,  or  of  the  patient's  domestic  or  social  relations.  Thus,  a  case 
was  recorded  by  Dr.  Beuttie,  of  a  gentleman,  who,  after  a  blow  on 
the  head,  found  that  he  had  lost  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  did 
not  ap|)ear  to  have  suffered  in  any  other  way.  A  similar  case  has 
been  recently  communicated  to  the  Writer,  in  which  a  lad,  who  lay 
for  three  days  insensible  in  consequence  of  a  severe  blow  on  the 
head,  found  liimself  on  recovering  to  have  lost  all  the  Music  he  had 
learned,  though  nothing  else  had  been  thus  "  knocked  out  of  him." 
Similar  losses  of  acquired  Languages  have  been  noted  as  results  of 
Fevers. — Dr.  Abcrcrombie  relates  a  curious  case,  on  the  authority 
of  an  eminent  medioul  friend,  in  which  a  surgeon  who  suffered 
an  injury  of  the  head  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  recovering 
from  insensibility,  gave  minute  directions  in  regard  to  his  own 
treatment,  but  was  found  to  have  lost  all  remembrance 
oi  having  a  wife  and  children  ;  and  this  did  not  return  until  the 
third  day.  (Op.  cit.  p.  156).  One  of  the  most  curious  examples  of 
^  this  limited  loss  of  Memory  occurred  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott,    who^  having  produced  one  of  his  best  works   imder  tbj 
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pressure  of  severe  illness  (§  124e),  was  afterwards  found  to  hnvo 
entirely  forgotten  what  he  had  thus  constructed. 

a.  '*  The  hook  (says  James  Ballantyne)  was  not  only  written  bul 
published,  before  Mr.  Scott  was  able  to  rise  from  his  bed ;  and  he 
assured  me,  that  when  it  was  first  put  into  his  hands  in  a  complete 
Bhapc,  M  did  not  recollect  one  single  incident ^  character^  cr  oonverwitiiw 
it  contaiTied  I  He  did  not  desire  me  to  undei-stand,  nor  did  I  under- 
stand, that  his  illness  had  erased  from  his  memory  the  original 
incidents  of  the  story,  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  from  hia 
boyhood.  These  remained  rooted  where  they  had  ever  been;  or,  to 
speak  more  explicitly,  he  remembered  the  general  facts  of  the 
existence  of  the  father  and  mother,  of  the  son  and  daughter,  of  the 
rival  lovers,  of  the  compulsory  marriage,  and  the  attack  made  by  the 
bride  upon  the  hapless  bridegi*ooro,  with  the  general  catastrophe  of 
the  whole.  All  these  things  he  recollectedy  just  as  he  did  before  he 
took  to  his  bed  ;  but  he  literally  recollected  nothing  else^ — not  a  singlo 
character  woven  by  the  romancer,  not  one  of  the  many  scenes  and 
points  of  humour,  nor  anything  with  which  he  was  himse.'/  connected^ 
as  the  writer  of  the  work." — {Life  of  Walter  Scatty  chap,  xliv.) 

b.  A  case  has  been  lately  mentioned  to  the  Writer  by  his  friend  Dr. 
J.  B.  Beynolds,  in  which  a  Dissenting  minister,  apparently  in  perfectly 
sound  health,  went  through  an  entire  pulpit  service  on  a  certain 
Sunday  morning  with  the  most  perfect  consistency, — ^his  choice  of 
hymns  and  lessons,  and  his  extempore  prayer,  being  all  related  to 
the  subject  of  his  sei*mon.  On  the  following  Sunday  morning,  ho 
went  through  the  introductory  part  of  the  service  in  precisely  the 
same  manner, — giving  out  the  same  hymns,  reuding  the  same 
lessons,  and  directing  his  extempore  prayer  in  the  same  channel. 
He  then  gave  out  the  same  text,  and  preached  the  very  same  sermon 
as  he  had  done  on  the  previous  Sunday.  When  he  came  down  from 
the  pulpit,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  the  smallest  remembrance  of 
having  gone  through  precisely  the  same  service  on  the  previou^j 
Sunday  ;  and  when  he  was  assured  of  it,  he  felt  considerable  uneasi- 
ness lest  his  lapse  of  memory  should  indicate  some  impending  attack 
of  brain- disease.  None  such,  however,  supervened;  and  no  ra^tono/c 
can  be  given  of  this  cuiious  occurrence,  the  subject  of  it  not  being 
liable  to  fits  of  **  absence  of  mind,"  and  not  having  had  his  thoughtii 
engrossed  at  the  time  by  any  other  special  pre-occupatioiL. 
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353.  Sometimes,  again,  the  Memory  of  persons  is  imimpaiTed, 
wliilst  that  of  places  remains  vigorous ;  so  that  persons  are  onlj 
recognized  when  seen  in  the  accustomed  localities. 

This  was  remarkahly  shown  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  of  oon< 
siderahle  Scientific  ahility,  with  whom  the  Writer  had  heen  in  cloeo 
intimacy  from:  hoyhood,  and  who  had  heen  aecustomed  frequently  to 
spend  an  evening  at  his  house.  When  he  had  passed  the  age  of 
seventy,  hut  while  retaining  an  nnusual  degree  of  hodily  vigour,  he 
was  ohserved  hy  his  friends  to  be  forgetful  of  circumstances  which 
had  happened  not  long  previonaly,  and  occasionally  to  show  a  want 
of  comprehension  of  any  unusual  words.  For  example,  when  the 
Writer  happened  to  speak  of  the  beautiful  Comet  then  visible  (1865), 
his  friend  said,  **  What  do  you  mean  ?",  and  could  only  be  made  to 
understand  by  being  shown  the  comet  from  u  window.  Again, 
though  continually  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Boyal  Society,  and  the 
Geological  Society,  he  would  be  unable  to  refer  to  either  by  name, 
but  would  speak  of  '*that  public  place."  He  still  continued  his 
visits  to  his  friends,  and  recognized  them  in  their  own  homes,  or  in 
other  places  (as  the  Scientific  Societies)  where  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet  them ;  but  the  Writer,  on  meeting  him  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  oldest  friends  of  both,  usually  residing  in  London,  but 
then  staying  at  Brighton,  found  that  he  was  not  recognized ;  and  the 
same  want  of  recognition  showed  itself  when  the  meeting  took  place 
out  of  doors.  The  want  of  memory  of  words  then  showed  itself  more 
conspicuously ;  one  word  being  substituted  for  another,  sometimes  in 
a  manner  that  showed  the  chain  of  association  to  be  (as  it  were)  bent 
or  distorted,  'but  sometimes  without  any  recognizable  relation.  Thus 
on  calling  one  day  at  the  Writer's  residence,  and  finding  neither  him 
nor  Mrs.  G.  at  home,  he  asked  his  son  (then  quite  a  lad)  '*  how  his 
wife  was,"  meaning,  of  course,  his  mother.  But  about  the  same 
time,  he  told  a  friend  that  **  he  had  had  his  umbrella  washed,"  the 
meaning  of  which  was  gradually  discovered  to  be,  that  he  had  had  his 
hair  cut.  This  impairment  progressively  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  make  himself  understood,  though  he  was 
generally  able  to  recognise  the  meaning  of  what  was  said  to  him,  and 
would  assent  if  the  right  words  were  supplied.  His  general  health  con- 
tinued vigorous  for  some  time,  but  his  Memory  progressively  failed ;  and 
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at  last  lie  became  obviously  unfit  to  take  care  of  himself.  It  ^as 
curious  that  after  he  had  lost  the  ordinary  power  of  expressing 
himself  intelligibly,  and  oven  that  of  comprehending  what  was  said 
to  him,  he  would  vw&ir  most  tremendously  when  opposed  in 
anything  he  tried  to  do,  although  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
use  such  language  in  his  previous  life ;  and  the  same  has  beou 
noticed  in  other  cases  of  a  like  kind.  His  life  was  terminated  by 
an  attack  of  apoplexy;  which  confirmed  the  judgment  that  had 
been  previously  formed  as  to  the  progressive  impairment  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  Brain  (§  355). 

354.  The  loss  of  the  Memory  of  Words,  exemplified  in  the  preced- 
ing case,  is  a  special  disorder  which  not  unfreqaently  presents  it«elf : 
the  patient  understanding  perfectly  well  what  is  said,  but  not  being 
able  to  reply  in  any  other  terms  than  yez  or  wo,  or  by  affirmative 
or  negative  gestiu-es ;  not  from  any  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
articulation,  but  from  incapability  of  expressing  the  ideas  in 
•  language.  To  this  condition,  the  term  Aphasia  has  been  recently 
applied.  Sometimes  the  memory  of  words  is  impaired  merely,  so 
that  the  patient  mistakes  the  proper  terms.  And  in  some  instances 
there  is  an  obvious  association,  though  an  irrelevant  one,  between 
the  word  used  and  the  word  that  ought  to  have  been  used ;  thus 
the  case  of  a  Clergyman  has  been  lately  mentioned  to  the  Writer, 
who  continually  confuses  "  father "  and  "  son,'*  "  brother "  and 
"sister,"  "gospel**  and  "epistle,"  or  the  like.  But  sometimes 
there  is  no  recognizable  relation,  so  that  the  patient  speaks  a  most 
curious  jargon.  Again,  the  Memory  of  only  a  particular  class  of 
words,  such  as  Nouns  or  Verbs,  may  be  lost ;  or  the  patient  may 
remember  the  letters  of  which  a  word  is  composed,  and  may  bo  able 
to  spell  his  wants,  though  he  cannot  speak  the  word  itself ;  t/sking 
for  bread  (for  example)  by  the  separate  letters  b,  r,  e,  a,  d. — A  very 
ounous  aifection  of  the  Memory  is  that  in  which  the  sound  of 
spoken  words  does  not  convey  any  idea  to  the  mind  ;  yet  the 
individual  may  recognize  in  a  written  or  printed  list  of  words,  thoso 
which  have  been  uttered  by  the  speaker,  the  siglU  of  them  enabling 
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Lim  to  understand  their  nienuing.  Convensclj,  the  sound  of  the 
word  may' be  remembered,  and  the  idea  it  conveys  fully  appreciated; 
but  the  visual  memory  of  its  written  form  may  be  altogether  lost^ 
although  the  component  letters  may  be  recognized. — For  this  class 
of  phenomena,  in  which  there  is  rather  a  severance  of  the  Associ.i 
tire  connections  that  have  been  formed  between  distinct  states  oi 
oonsciousness,  than  an  actual  annihilation  of  the  impression  left  by 
»ny  of  tlie  latter,  the  term  "  Dislocation  cf  Memory  "  has  been 
proposed  by  Sir  H.  Holland  ;  but,  as  he  justly  remarks,  "no  single 
term  can  express  the  various  effects  of  accident,  disease,  or  decay, 
ni)on  this  faculty,  so  strangely  partial  in  their  aspect,  and  so  abrupt 
in  the  changes  they  undergo,  that  the  attempt  to  classify  them  is 
almost  as  vain  as  the  research  into  their  cause."  {Cliapteri  on 
Mental  Physiologijy  p.  146.) 

355.  It  has  beeu  recently  affirmed  that  this  class  of  cases  affords 
distinct  evidence  of  the  dependence  of  a  particular  affection  of  the 
Mind  upon  a  particular  disorder  of  the  Brain  ;  for  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  Apluisia  huve  been  collected,  in  which  a  degeneration  of 
structure  was  found  after  death  in  a  certain  part  of  the  anterior  lol)e 
of  one  side  (usually  the  left)  of  tiie  Cei-ebrum.  This  degeneration 
seems  most  commonly  due  to  an  impairment  of  Nutrition,  con- 
sequent upon  deficient  supply  of  blood ;  the  arterial  trunk  which 
supplies  this  part  being  plugged  up  either  by  a  fibrinous  clot* 
(constituting  the  condition  termed  **  embolism  **),  or  by  a  morbid 
deposit  upon  its  lining  membrane  ;  the  latter  being  the  condition 
found  in  a  case  recently  communicate  d  to  the  Writer  by  a  Medical 
friend,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  the  patient — But  it  would 
certainly  be  premature  to  speak  of  this  relation  as  an  established 

*  The  fibrinous  clot  is  brought  from  the  Heart,  where  it  is  produced  as  a 
consequence  of  valvular  disease  ;  and  the  acute  observation  of  Dr.  J.  Ilughlin^'s 
/ackson,  who  first  pointed  out  the  frequent  dependence  of  this  brain-lesion 
upon  *'  embolism  *'  of  the  middle  meningeal  ^rtery,  has  supplied  the  rationale 
(^  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Apoplexy  in  connection  with  Heart-disease,  whici 
hftd  hmg  since  beeit  recognised  as  a  fact  of  observation. 
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fact ;  for  the  association  between  the  Mental  state  and  the  Cerebral 
lesion  has  been  shown  to  be  by  no  means  constant  *  ;  and  there  is, 
moreover,  good  reason  to  think  that  several  states  essentially 
different  have  been  grouped  together  under  the  general  designation 
Aphasia. 

356.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  even  in  some  of  those  cases 
m  which  the  impairment  of  Memory  has  resulted  from  a  fever  or 
other  disease,  or  from  an  accident,  the  lost  power  should  sudd&r*  p 
return.  Thus  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  was  acquainted  with  a 
person  of  considerable  attainments,  who,  on  recovering  from  a 
fever,  was  found  to  have  lost  all  his  acquired  knowledge.  Wheu 
his  health  was  restored,  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  Latin 
Grammar;  and  while,  one  day,  making  a  strong  effort  to  recollect 
a  part  of  his  lesson,  tlie  wlwle  of  his  lost  impressions  sudd  en  It/ 
returned  to  his  remembrance^  so  that  he  found  himself  at  once  in 
possession  of  all  his  former  acquirements.  The  like  sudden  rest'T- 
ation,  after  an  equally  sudden  loss  for  a  mucli  longer  period,  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  a  very  interesting  case  presently  to  be 
detailed  (§  360  a).  And  the  Physiologist  who  accepts  the  doctrine 
of  the  original  dependence  of  Memory  on  a  physical  registration, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  reproductive  power  upon  the  activity 
of  the  Blood-circulation,  will  be  disposed  to  look  for  the  causation 
of  such  limited  and  temporary  lapses,  in  modifications  in  the  Cir- 
culation produced  by  heal  and  transie7U  alterations  in  the  cjdibro 
of  the  arteries,  under  the  influence  of  the  Vaso-motor  system  uf 
nerves  •(§  113).  And  it  seems  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  that 
in  both  these  cases  the  recovery  took  place  under  Emotional  excite- 
ment, which  exerts  a  peculiar  power  over  that  portion  of  (he 
Nervous  system. 

357.  There  is  another  class  of  familiar  phenomena,  which  affords 
itrong  evidence  of  the  dependence  of  the  recording  process  upon 
Nutritive  changes  in  the  brain.     Every  one  is  aware  that  what  ii 

*  See  especially  Dr.  Batemaii's  Treatise  on  Aphasia,  London,  1870. 
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rapidly  learned — that  is,  merely  "  committed  to  Memory," — la  very 
commonly  forgotten  as  quickly,  "one  set  of  ideas  driving  out  an- 
other." That  thorough  apprehension  of  what  is  leiu*ned;  on  the 
other  hand,  by  which  it  is  made  (as  it  were)  part  of  the  Mental 
fabric,  is  a  much  slower  process.  The  difference  between  the  two 
is  expressed  by  the  colloquial  term  "cramming,"  as  distinguished 
from  ''  learning  \ "  the  analogy  being  obvious  to  the  overloading  the 
stomach  with  a  mass  of  food  too  groat  to  be  digested  and  assimi- 
lated within  a  given  time,  so  that  a  large  part  of  it  pusses  ouf  oj 
the  body  without  having  been  applied  to  any  good  purpose  tii 
it.  A  part  of  this  difference  obviously  consists  in  the  formation 
}f  Mental  Associatians  between  zhe  newly  acquired  knowledge  and 
that  previously  possessed  ;  so  that  the  new  ideas  become  linked 
on  with  the  old  by  suggesting  chains.  Such  is  especially  the 
case  when  we  are  applying  ourselves  to  the  study  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge,  with  the  view  of  permanently  mastering  it ;  and  here 
the  element  of  time  is  found  practically  to  be  very  important. 

Thus  it  is  recorded  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  that  having  (as  Sir 
Edward  Sugden)  been  asked  by  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  what  was  the 
secret  of  his  success,  his  answer  was, — *'  I  resolved,  when  beginning 
to  read  Law,  to  make  everything  I  acquired  perfectly  my  own,  and 
never  to  go  to  a  second  thing  till  I  had  entirely  accomplished  the  first. 
Many  of  my  competitors  read  as  much  in  a  day  as  I  read  in  a  week  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  my  knowledge  was  as  fresh  as  on  the 
day  it  was  acquired,  whilst  theirs  had  glided  away  from  their  recol- 
lection."— [Memoirs  of  Sir  T,  F.  Buxton,  :;hap.  xxiv.) 

358.  In  this  Assimilating  process  it  is  obvious  that  the  new 
knowledge  is  (as  it  were)  turned  over  and  over  in  the  Mind,  and 
viewed  in  all  its  aspects ;  so  that  by  coming  to  be  not  merely 
an  addition  to  the  old,  but  to  interpenetrate  it,  the  old  can  scarcely 
be  hronght  into  the  "sphere  of  conscioiisness *'  without  bringing 
the  new  with  it.  And  from  the  considerations  already  adduoe<l, 
it  seems  almost  beyond  doubt  that  the  formation  of  this  Asso- 
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ciative  nexva  expresses  itself  in  the  Physical  structure  of  the  Brain, 
so  as  to  create  a  mechanism  whereby  it  is  perpetuated  so  long 
as  the  Nutrition  of  the  organ  is  normally  maintained. 

359.  Still  more  direct  and  cogent  evidence  of  the  dependence  of 
Memory  upon  a  regi8teiH.ng  process  that  consists  in  some  Nutritive 
modification  of  the  Brain-tissue,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  well  known 
to  Medical  men,  that  when  a  person  has  sustained  a  severe  inj  iiry 
to  the  head  which  has  rendered  him  temporarily  insensible,  he 
generally  finds  himself,  on  recovering  from  his  insensibility,  unable 
to  retrace  the  events  which  had  immediately  preceded,  though  his 
remembrance  of  what  had  gone  before  is  not  at  all  impaired. 

The  following  example  of  this  frequent  occurrence  has  been  oom- 
municated  to  the  Writer  by  his  friend  the  Eev.  S.  Hansard,  whose 
remarkable  reminiscence  of  a  very  early  impression  has  been  already 
noticed  (§  339  b).  He  was  driving  his  wife  and  child  in  a  phaeton,  when 
the  horse  took  fright  and  ran  away ;  and  all  attempts  to  pull  him  in 
being  unsuccessful,  the  phaeton  was  at  last  violently  dashed  against 
a  wall,  and  Mr.  H.  was  thrown  out,  sustaining  a  severe  concussion 
of  the  brain.  On  recovering,  he  found  that  he  had  foi^otten  the 
immediate  antecedents  of  the  accident ;  the  last  thing  he  remembered 
being  that  he  had  met  an  acquaintance  on  the  load  about  two 
miles  from  the  scene  of  it.  Of  the  efforts  he  had  made,  and  the  terror 
of  his  wife  and  child,  he  has  not,  to  this  day,  any  recollection 
whatever. 

360.  The  same  indication  that  time  is  needed  for  the  effectual 
performance  of  the  registration,  may  be  drawn  from  another 
class  of  phenomena  famihar  to  all.  In  what  we  call  '*  learning  by 
heart," — which  should  be  rather  called  learning  by  Sense,  inste.fd 
of  by  Mind, — we  try  to  imprint  on  our  memury  a  certain  sequence 
of  words,  numbers,  musical  notes,  or  the  like  ;  the  reproduction  of 
these  being  mainly  dependent  upon  the  association  of  eacK  item 
with  that  which  follows  it,  so  that  the  utterance  of  the  former,  or 
the  picture  of  it  in  the  mind's  eye,  $uggest8  the  next.  We  see 
this  plainly  enough,  when   children  are  set  to  learn  a  piece  of 
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pneiiy  of  which  their  Minds  do  not  take-in  the  meaning  ;  for  the 
rhifikrA  affords  here  a  great  help  to  the  suggestive  action;  and 
nothing  is  more  com  men  than  to  hear  words  or  clauses — transferi-ed, 
periiaps,  from  seme  other  part  of  the  poem — substituted  for  the 
right  ones,  though  not  only  inappropriate,  but  absolutely  absurd, 
in  the  lines  as  uttered.  So,  again,  if  the  child  is  at  fault,  he  does 
not  think  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  and  of  vhat  is  wanted 
to  complete  it,  but  'Hries  back**  over  the  preceding  words,  that 
tlieir  Mound  may  suggest  that  of  the  word  he  has  forgotten.  This 
form  of  Memory  sometimes  endures  through  life,  eyen  in  in- 
dividuals of  great  acquirements  ;  and  where  it  exists  in  unusual 
strength,  it  seems  rather  to  impede  than  to  aid  the  formation  of 
that  nexiu  of  associations,  which  makes  the  acquired  knowledge  a 
part  of  the  Mind  itself. 

Thus  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Aberorombie,  that  Dr.  Leyden,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  extraordinary  power  of  learning  languages, 
could  repeat  correctly  a  long  Act  of  Parliament,  or  any  similar 
document,  after  having  once  read  it.  Being  congratulated  by  a 
friend  on  his  remarkable  gift,  he  replied  that  instead  of  being  an 
advantage,  it  was  often  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  him. 
This  he  explained  by  saying  that  when  he  wished  to  recollect  a 
particular  point  in  anything  which  he  had  read,  he  could  only  do 
it  by  repeating  to  himself  the  whole  from  the  commencement,  till  he 
had  reached  the  point  he  wished  to  I'ecall. —  Op.  cit,,  p.  101. 

Here  the  "recording  process*'  would  seem  to  be  very  little 
higher  in  chai'acter  than  that  by  which  the  brain  of  the  German 
seiTant-maid  became  impressed  by  the  sounds  of  the  Hebrew 
sentences  recited  by  her  master  (§  344  d).  For  it  must  have  been 
Ihe  sequence  of  words,  rather  than  the  relations  of  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  them,  that  constituted  the  chain  of  association.  And 
we  seem  able  to  trace  the  Physiological  working  of  this  process^  in 
the  fact  known  to  every  school-boy  wlio  has  to  commit  to  memory 
fifty  lines  of  Virgil,  that  if  he  can  "  say  them  to  himself,"  evec 
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slowly  and  bunglingly,  just  before  going  to  sleep,  he  will  be  able  to 
recite  thera  much  more  fluently  in  the  morning.  For  we  hare  here 
an  obvious  indication  that  the  renoyation  of  the  brain-substance 
which  takes  place  during  sleep,  going  on  without  interruption  by 
ttow  impressions  on  the  Sensorium,  gives  time  for  the  focation  >f 
the  last  impressions  by  nutritive  change. — We  have,  moreover,  a 
remarkable  converse  phenomenon  in  the  rapid  fading-away  of  a 
Dream,  which,  at  the  moment  of  waking,  we  con  reproduce  with 
extraordinaiy  vividness ;  for  the  'Hrace "  left  by  its  details  m 
Hoon  obliterated  by  the  new  and  stronger  impressions  made  on  our 
waking  consciousness :  so  that^  a  few  boiurs  afterwards,  we  nre 
often  unable  to  revive  more  than  the  general  outline  of  the  dream, 
and  perhaps  not  even  that,  unless  we  have  told  it  to  another 
when  it  was  fresh  in  our  minds,  of  which  act  a  ''trace"  would 
be  left. 

3fil.  There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  are  professionally 
called  upon  for  great  temporary  exercises  of  Memory,  viz..  Dramatic 
performers  and  Bamsters.  An  Actor,  when  about  to  perform  a  new 
"  part,"  not  only  commits  it  to  memory,  but  "  studies  '*  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  part*  of  himself;  and  all  really  ^eo^  actors  identify  them- 
selves for  the  time  with  the  characters  they  are  performing  (§  463)1 
When  a  "part"  has  once  been  thoroughly  mastered,  the  per- 
former is  usually  able  to  go  through  it,  even  after  a  long  interval, 
with  very  little  previous  preparation.  But  an  Actor  is  sometinics 
called  upon  to  take  a  new  ''  part "  at  a  very  short  notice ;  he  then 
simply  learns  it  by  heart,  and  speedily  forgets  it. 

A  case  of  this  kind  is  cited  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  as  having  boon 
the  experience  of  a  distinguished  Actor,  on  being  called  on  to 
prepare  himself  in  a  long  and  difficult  part,  at  a  few  hours'  notice, 
in  conseqiience  of  the  illness  of  another  performer.  He  acquired  it 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  went  through  it  with  perfect  accuracy ; 
but  forgot  it  to  such  a  degree,  immediately  after  the  performanooi 
that  although  he  performed  the  character  for  several  days  in  succoS' 
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Bian,  he  was  obliged  every  day  to  prepare  it  anew,  not  haying  time 
to  go  through  the  process  of  "  studying  *'  it.  When  questioned  respect- 
ing the  mental  process  which  he  employed  the  first  time  he  performed 
the  part,  he  said  that  he  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  audience,  and 
seemed  to  have  nothing  befoi*e  him  but  the  pages  of  the  book  from 
which  he  had  learned  it;  and  that,  if  anything  had  occurred  to 
interrupt  this  illusion,  he  should  have  instantly  stopped. — Op  ci^., 
p.  103. 

362.  In  the  case  of  Barristers,  who  are  called  upon  to  "  get  up  '* 
the  ''  briefs  "  which  are  supplied  to  them,  to  master  the  facts,  to 
apply  to  them  the  principles  of  Law,  and  to  pi'esent  them  in  the 
Court  in  the  form  which  they  deem  most  advantageous  to  the 
cause  they  have  undertaken  to  plead,  the  very  highest  faculties 
of  Mind  are  called  into  active  exercise  :  but  in  consequence,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  want  of  previous  connection  with  the  case  (of  which 
they  know  nothing  but  what  is  set  down  in  their  brief),  and  of 
the  complete  cessation  of  that  connection  so  soon  as  the  decision  has 
been  given,  they  very  commonly  "  forget  all  about  it,"  by  the  time 
that  they  have  transferred  their  attention  to  their  next  brief. 

A  curious  case  of  this  kind  was  mentioned  to  the  Wnter  a  few 
years  ago  by  an  eminent  Barrister  (since  elevated  to  the  Judicial 
Bench),  whose  great  scientific  attainments  led  to  his  being  frequently 
employed  in  Patent-cases.  A  heavy  case  of  this  kind  being  placed 
in  his  hands,  he  was  reminded  of  having  been  engaged  by  tl  e 
same  parties  in  the  same  case,  when  it  had  been  first  brought  to 
trial  about  a  year  previously.  He  had  not  the  slightest  remem- 
'brance  of  its  having  ever  been  before  him ;  none  of  the  paiticulurs 
of  it  seemed  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  was  only  convinced  that  ho 
really  had  taken  part  in  the  previous  trial,  by  finding  the  record  of 
his  engagement  in  his  fee-book.  Even  when  he  came  to  "get  up** 
the  case  again,  no  remembrance  of  his  former  attention  to  it  came 
within  his  **  sphere  of  consciousness." — (See  also  §  343  6). 

363.  It  seems,  then,  to  admit  of  question,  whether  everythwg 
that  passes  through  our  Minds  thus  leaves  its  impression  on  th(;ir 
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material  inBtrumcnt ;  and  whether  a  somewhat  too  extensive 
generalization  has  not  been  -erected  on  a  rather  limited  basis.  For 
the  doctrine  of  the  indelibility  of  Memory  rests  on  the  spontaneous 
revival,  under  circumsrances  indicative  of  some  change  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  Brain,  of  the  long  dormant  "traces"  left 
by  such  former  impressions  as  are  referable  to  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  categories  : — ( 1 )  States  of  Consciousness  as  to 
places,  persons,  languages,  <kc.,  which  are  habitual  in  early 
life,  and  which  are,  therefore,  likely  to  have  directed  the 
growth  of  the  Brain  ;  ( 2 )  Modes  of  Thought  in  which  the  forma- 
tion ol  Associations  largely  participates,  and  which  are  likely  to 
have  modified  the  course  of  its  maintenance  by  Nutrition  after  the 
attainment  of  maturity  ;  or  (3)  Single  experiences  of  peculiar 
force  and  vividness,  such  as  are  likely  to  have  loft  very  decided 
**  traces,'*  although  the  circumstances  of  their  formation  were  so 
unusual  as  to  keep  them  out  of  ordinary  Asaociational  remem- 
brance. Thus,  in  the  remarkable  case  mentioned  in  §  346,  it 
would  seem  that  all  the  Mind  the  patient  then  had  must  have 
been  concentnited  upon  the  impressions  made  upon  his  Sensorium, 
which  were  thus  indelibly  branded,  as  it  were,  upon  his 
Organism;  but  that  these  "traces,"  being  soon  0J)vered  up  by 
those  resulting  from  the  new  experiences  of  restored  activity, 
remained  outside  the  "  sphere  of  consciousness,"  until  revived 
by  a  Physical  change,  which  rei)roduced  the  imiiges  of  the  objects 
that  had  left  them. 

364.  This  Reproduction,  however,  is  not  all  that  constitutes 
Memory;  for  there  must  be,  in  addition,  a  recognition  of  the 
reproduced  state  of  Consciousness  as  one  which  has  been  formerly 
experienced;  and  this  involves  a  distinct  Mental  state,  which  ha£ 
been  termed  the  *'  consciousness  of  agreement."  Without  thw 
recognition,  we  should  live  in  the  present  alone  ;  for  the  repro- 
duction of  past  states  of  Consciousness  would  affect  us  only  like 
the   succession  of  fantasies   presented  to  us  in  the   play  of  th« 
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IiAagination.    We  should  only  be  conscious  of  tliem  as  present  to  us 
at  the  time  of  their  recurrence,  and  should  not  in  any  way  connect 
them  with  the  past     Hence  this  Consciousness  of  Agreement  be- 
tween our  present  and  our  past  Mental  experiences,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  our  feeling  of  personal  identity ;  for,  if  it  were  entirely 
extinguished,  there  would  be  nothing  to  can^  on  that  feeling  of 
identity  from  one  moment  to  another.     I  am  satis6ed  that  7  am 
the  person  to  whom  such  and  such  experiences  happened  yesterday 
or  a  month,  or  a  year,  or  twenty  years  ago  ;  because  I  am  not  only 
conscious   at  this  moment   of  the   ideas  which   represent  those 
experiences,  but  because  I  recognize  tham  as  the  revived  represen- 
tations of  my  past  experiences.     But  I  may  be  told  by  others  that 
things  have  happened  to  me  in  the  past,  of  which  I  can  call  up  no 
remembrance    whatever,  even  when   they  mention   circumstances 
likely  to  revive  their  traces  by  Association.     And  in  Has  case,  I 
cannot  recognize   my  own    identity    with    the    subject  of   these 
experiences,  save  as  I  do  so  indirectly  by  reliance  on  the  testimony 
of  those  who  relate  them.     Sometimes,  indeed,  we  come  so  com- 
pletely to  realize  such  forgotten  experiences,  by  repeatedly  fdcturing 
them  to  ourselves,  tiiat  the  ideas  of  them  attain  a  force  and  vivid- 
ness which  equals  or  even  exceeds  that  which  the  actual  memory 
of  them   would  afford.     In  like  manner,  when  the   Imagination 
has  been  exercised  in  a  sustained  and  determinate  manner, — as  ia 
the  composition  of  a  work  of  fiction, — its  ideal  creations  niay  be 
reproduced  with  the  force  of  actual  experiences  ;  and  the  sense  of 
personal  identity  may  be  projected  backwards  (so  to  speak)  into 
the  characters  which  the  Author  has  "  evolved  out  of  the  depths  of 
his  own  consciorisness," — as  Dickens  states  to  have  been  continually 
the  ctise  with  himself     And   something  of  the  same  kind    has 
hap[)ened  to  most  pers^ms,  however  unimaginative  they  may  be,  in 
the   reproduction    of   ideas   which   have   previously   only   passed 
through  the   mind   in   Dreams ;  for  almost  every   one  has  h&d 
occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  say  '*  Did  this  really  happen  to 
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me,  or  did  I  dream  it  1 " — the  past  mental  experience  lumng  been 
as  complete  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

a.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  has  lately  been  related  to  Iho 
Writer. — A  Lady  of  advanced  age,  who  retains  a  remarkable  degree  of 
gttterdL  Mental  activity,  continually  dreams  about  passing  events, 
and  seems  entirely  unable  to  distinguish  between  her  dreaming  and 
her  waking  experiences,  narrating  the  former  with  implicit  belief  in 
them,  and  giving  directions  based  upon  them,  until  corrected. 
Though  at  first  impatient  of  such  corrections,  she  now  readily  accepts 
them,  having  become  quite  aware  of  her  infirmity. 

365.  Though  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  Memory  as  if  it 
consisted  in  an  exact  reproduction  of  past  states  of  Consciousness, 
yet  experience  is  continually  showing  us  that  this  reproduction  is 
very  often  inexact^  through  the  modification  which  the  "  trace " 
has  undergone  in  the  interval.  Sometimes  the  trace  has  been 
pai-tially  obliterated ;  and  what  remains  may  serve  to  give  a 
very  eiToneous  (because  imperfect)  view  of  the  occurrence.  And 
where  it  is  one  in  which  our  own  Feelings  are  interested,  we 
are  extremely  apt  to  lose  sight  of  what  goes  against  them,  so 
that  the  representation  given  by  Memory  is  altogether  one- 
sided. This  is  continually  demonstrated  by  the  entire  dis- 
similarity of  the  accounts  of  the  same  occurrence  or  conversa- 
tion, which  shall  be  given  by  two  or  more  parties  concerned  in 
it,  even  when  the  matter  is  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  they  are 
honestly  desirous  of  telling  the  truth.  And  this  diversity  will 
usually  become  still  more  pronounced  with  the  lapse  of  timo : 
the  trace  becoming  gradually  but  unconsciously  modified  liy 
the  habitual  course  of  thought  and  feeling ;  so  that  when  it 
is  so  acted  on  after  a  lengthened  interval  as  to  bring  up  a 
reminiscence  of  the  original  occurrence,  that  reminiscence  really 
represents,  Tiot  the  actual  occurrence,  but  the  modified  trace  of 
it.  And  this  is  the  source  of  an  enormous  number  of  ''  fallacies 
of    tevtimouy/'    which    recent    experiences   of    Mesmerism    and 
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Spiritualism  have  brought  into  strong  light.  For  the  Terj  pre* 
▼nlent  disposition  to  believe  in  the  marvellous  is  found  so  to 
change  the  form  of  the  original  record,  without  the  least  intention 
of  doing  so,  that  the  most  truthful  narrator  may  come  to  believe 
implicitly  in  a  version  of  an  occurrence,  which  differa  in  some  most 
essential  point  from  the  facts  of  the  case  as  known  to  himself  (or 
herself)  at  the  time. — The  following  example  of  this  change  is 
given  by  Miss  Cobbe,  who  has  specially  directed  attention  to  these 
**  Fallacies  of  Memory  : — 

'*It  happened  once  to  the  Writer  to  hear  a  most  scrupulously 
conscientious  friend  narrate  an  incident  of  Table-turning,  to  which 
she  appended  an  assurance  that  the  table  rapped  when  nobody  wa$ 
within  a  yard  of  it.  The  writer  being  confounded  by  this  latter 
fact,  the  lady,  though  fully  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  her  statement^ 
promised  to  look  at  the  note  she  had  made  ten  years  previously  of  the 
transaction.  Tho  note  was  examined,  and  was  found  to  contain  the 
c1i.«tinnt  statement  that  the  table  rapped  when  the  hands  of  $ix 
^>erwn$  rested  o^*  it!  The  lady^s  memory  as  to  all  other  points 
proved  to  be  strictly  correct ;  and  in  this  point  she  had  erred  in  entire 
good  faith."— (ifowrtf  of  Wwk  and  Fhiy,  p.  100.) 

366.  The  old  story  of  "the  three  black  crows*'  is,  in  fact,  con- 
tinually being  repeated  ;  so  that  incidents  in  which  there  is  really 
nothing  wonderful,  come  to  be  magnified  into  most  surprising  and 
perplexing  phenomena.  If  some  sagacious  inquirer,  however,  would 
perseveringty  tiike  up  the  clue,  and  carry  a  searching  investigation 
bflx;k wards  to  the  fonB  et  origo  of  every  such  narrative,  he  would 
probably  succeed  as  well  as  Dr.  Noble  did  in  the  following  caae^ 
wliich  he  has  kindly  communicated  to  the  Writer  for  publication  : — 

*'  It  was,  I  think,  in  1845,  that  Mesmerism  was  exciting  much 
interest  in  Manchester,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  and 
a  great  deal  was  made,  by  enthusiastic  advocates,  of  Miss  Martineau*a 
adhesion  to  the  cause.  This  lady  had  a  maid,  whom,  in  her  record 
)f  mesmeric  experiences,  she  called  J.  This  person  was  said  to  be  a 
Woudert'ul  cLiirvoyaut  j  and  besides  what  was  published  of  her  doings, 
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nnauihenticated  representatfons  of  the  same  became  the  frequent  topie 
in  discaasions  on  the  subject.  It  was  stated  to  me  again  and  again, 
as  to  a  sceptic,  that  Mips  Martineau*s  J.  could  converse,  when  in  her 
mesmeric  state,  in  languages  that  she  had  never  learnt,  and  of  which 
the  knew  nothing  when  in  her  ordinary  condition^  Of  course,  1 
could  not  admit  the  verity  of  such  an  astonishing  fact  upon  mere 
hearsay.  But  it  was  confidently  averred  that  Lord  Morpeth  (the  late 
Earl  of  Carlisle)  had  tested  J.  as  to  this  power,  and  had  found  it  real. 
It  happened  about  this  time,  soon  after  I  had  heard  these  things,  that 
being  in  Liverpool  I  met  at  dinner  a  brother-in-law  of  Miss  Marti- 
neau ;  and  him  I  questioned  as  to  what  he  knew  of  the  thaumaturgic 
doings  of  which  I  had  heard.  He  told  me  that  what  I  had  heard  was 
not  quite  accurate ;  but  that  the  fact  was,  J.  had  replied  in  the  verna- 
cular to  questions  proposed  by  Lord  Morpeth  in  the  foreign  tongue. 
This  statement,  I  thought,  though  wonderful  enough,  diminished 
the  marvellous  character  of  the  incident  materially  ;  for  I  reasoned 
that,  probably,  the  nature  of  the  queries  might  approximately  be 
inferred  from  the  intonation  used  in  putting  them.  However,  a  few 
weeks  later,  Lord  Morpeth  had  occasion  to  come  to  Manchester,  pre- 
siding at  an  Athenseum  Soiree  ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Braid,  during  this 
visit,  invited  Lord  Morpeth  to  come  and  witness  his  own  particular 
experiments,  suggestive  of  the  true  interpretation  to  be  affixed  to 
Mesmeric  phenomena,  so  far  as  they  were  real.  I  was  present  during 
the  exhibition,  whereat  Lord  Morpeth  assisted,  actively  and  with  great 
interest.  I  remembered  the  story  about  J.,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  ask  his  Lordship  what  really  happened.  Lord 
Morpeth  said,  ''  No,  it  was  not  so  ;  I  certainly  spoke  to  J.  in  a  foreign 
language,  and,  by  an  unmeaning  articulation  of  sound,  she  imitated 
my  speech  after  a  fashion  ;  that  was  all !  '*  And  thus  disappeared 
the  last  shred  of  this  marvel. — I  have  told  this  anecdote  so  frequently 
since  the  period  in  question,  that  I  am  absolutely  sure  of  the  litera] 
accuracy  of  my  recollection  in  this  matter." 

367.  This  modification  of  the  *•  traces  "  left  by  the  original  evenli 
or  narratious.  in  accordance  with  the  preconceptions  of  those  through 
whom  they  are  successively  transmitted,  has  doubtless  been,  in  all 
Ages,  a  fertile  source  of  those  Reli<^ious  Myths,  which  are  accepted 
by  some  as  representations  of  actual  events,   and  repudiated  by 
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others  as  mendacions  inventions  ;  whilst  othera  again  regard  them, 
with  more  justice,  as  having  grown  up  by  a  process  of  gradual 
iLccretion  and  modification,  and  as  representing  the  Ideas  cm-rent 
among  the  disciples  of  any  particular  Creed,  between  the  time  of  the 
ooourrences  on  which  they  are  based,  and  that  of  their  full  develop- 
ment as  a  body  of  doctrine.  Modem  criticism  has  done  no  greater 
.'jrvice,  than  in  showing  that  disbelief  in  the  Myths  themselves 
may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  honesty 
and  good  intentions  of  those  with  whom  they  originated,  their 
memory  alone  being  in  fault 

368.  In  that  remarkable  abnormality  known  as  Double  Conscunu- 
ness  (§  489),  there  is  a  break,  more  or  Icsd  complete,  between  the 
two  states,  A  and  B,  as  regards  the  conscious  Memory  of  the  occur- 
rences of  each  ;  for  the  experiences  of  state  A  constitute  one  phase 
of  existence,  and  the  experiences  of  state  B  an  entirely  distinct 
phase.  Still,  although  the  memory  of  actual  occurrences  may 
be  wanting,  there  is  often  recogniz^ible  a  persistence  of  habitual 
modes  of  tJwught  or  feeling ,  such  as  iu  their  aggregate  constitute 
the  Character.  I'hus  in  a  very  interesting  case  elsewhere  cited 
(§  448  a)  as  having  been  shown  to  the  Writer  by  Mr.  Braid,  the 
subject  of  it,  who  was  a  firm  teetotaller,  having  been  repeatedly 
assured  by  Mr.  Braid  that  he  was  drunk,  and  his  own  feelings  of 
unsteadiness  (induced  by  Muscular  suggestion)  falling  in  with  this 
assurance,  it  was  most  amusing  to  witness  the  confiict  in  his  mind 
between  the  idea  ihw^  forced  into  it,  and  the  idea  derived  from  hia 
habitual  practice  that  he  "  could  not  have  had  any  gin  and  water** 
And  so  in  other  cases  (§§  453,  490)  in  which  considerable 
excitement  of  feeling  had  been  induced  during  the  abnormal 
»tste,  the  "  trace  "  of  it  obviously  lasted  into  the  ordinary  state, 
mthout  any  ideational  remembrance,  either  of  the  excitement 
\\&i  If,  or  of  the  occurrences  that  had  called  it  forth. — Hence,  then, 
\7e  may  conclude,  that  if  it  were  possible  completely  to  obliternte 
all  memoiy  of  the  pastj  so  that  the  conscious  life  of  the  individu:J 
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would  begin  altogether  dt  riovo,  there  would  be  this  degree  of 
oouiiection  between  the  new  and  the  old  life, — that  the  modes 
of  thought  and  t'eeluig  established  by  Habit  would  tend  to 
reproduce  themselves ;  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  similarity  of  external 
conditions  should  tend  to  call  them  into  corresponding  action 
Considering,  however,  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  associa- 
tions which  make  up  that  record  of  past  experiences  whereon 
nearly  all  our  Mental  operatious  are  based,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  new  experiences  should  act  on  the  mechanism  altogether  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  would  do  if  the  old  could  be  recalled* 
And  it  will  suffice  to  confirm  the  view  here  advocated,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  are  definite  indications  of  such  action.  Such,  the 
Writer  believes,  may  be  clearly  recognized  in  the  following  case  j 
which  is  here  cited  at  length  as  probably  being  the  most  remark- 
able  instance  of  the  temporary  extinction  of  all  memory  of  the  pasty 
without  the  stupor  which  would  prevent  the  reception  of  new  im- 
pressions, that  has  ever  been  recorded  by  an  intelligent  observer.* 

a.  The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  young  woman  of  robust  constitution 
and  good  health,  who  accidentally  fell  into  a  river  and  was  nearly 
drowned.  She  remained  insensible  for  six  hours  after  the  immersion  ; 
but  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  accident 
and  of  her  subsequent  feelings,  though  she  continued  far  from  well. 
Ten  days  subsequently,  however,  she  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
complete  stupor,  which  lasted  for  four  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
she  opened  her  eyes,  but  did  not  seem  to  recognize  any  of  her  friends 
around  her :  and  she  appeai*ed  to  be  utterly  deprived  of  the  senses  of 
hoaiing,  taste,  and  smell,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  speech.  Hor 
Mental  faculties  seemed  to  be  entirely  suspended;  her  only  medium 
of  communication  with  the  external  world  being  through  the  senses 
of  Sight  and  Touch,  neither  of  which  appeared  to  arouse  ideas  in  hoi 
mind,  though  respondent  movements  of  various  kinds  were  excited 
Ihrough  them.  Her  vision  at  short  distances  was  quick ;  and  so  great 
was  the  exaltation  of  the  general  sensibility  upon  the  surface  of  the 

*  See  Mr.  Dunn's  NarratiTe  in  the  Lancet,  November  15  and  29,  1845. 
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body,  that  the  slightest  touch  would  startle  her ;  still,  unless  she 
was  touched,  or  au  ohject  or  a  person  was  so  placed  that  she  could  not 
help  seeing  the  one  or  the  other,  she  appeared  to  he  quite  loet  to 
everything  that  was  passing  around  her.  She  had  no  notion  that  she 
was  at  home,  not  the  least  knowledge  of  anything  ahout  her ;  ehe 
did  not  even  know  her  own  mother,  who  attended  upon  her  with  the 
most  unwearied  assiduity  and  kindness.      Whereyer  she  was  placed, 

fthere  she  remained  during  the  day Her  appetite  was 

good ;  hut  having  neither  taste  nor  smeU,  she  ate  alike  indi£ferently 
whatever  she  was  fed  with,  and  took  nauseous  medicines  as  readily  as 
delicious  viands.  All  the  automatic  movements  unconnected  with 
sensation,  of  which  the  Spinal  Cord  is  the  instrument,  seemed  to  go 
on  without  interference ;  as  did  also  those  dependent  upon  the  sensa- 
tions of  sight  and  touch ;  whilst  the  functions  of  the  other  Sensory 
ganglia,  together  with  those  of  the  Oerehral  hemispheres,  appeared 
to  he  in  complete  abeyance.  The  analysis  of  the  facts  stated 
regarding  her  ingestion  of  food  seems  to  make  this  clear.  She 
swallowed  food  when  it  was  put  into  her  mouth ;  this  was  a  purely 
automatic  action,  the  reception  by  the  lips  being  excited  by  tactile 
sensation,  whilst  the  act  of  deglutition,  when  the  food  has  been 
carried  within  reach  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  is  excited  without 
the  necessary  concurrence  of  sensation.  But  she  made  no  spontaneous 
effort  to  feed  herself  with  the  spoon,  showing  that  she  had  not  even 
that  simple  idea  of  helping  herself,  which  infants  so  early  acquire  ; 
though  after  her  mother  had  convej'ed  the  spoon  a  few  tiroes  to  her 
mouth,  so  as  to  renew  the  association  between  the  muscular  action 
and  the  sensorial  stimulus,  the  patient  continued  the  operation.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  necessary  to  repeat  this  lesson  on 
every  occasion ;  showing  the  complete  absence  of  memory  for  any 
idea,  even  one  so  simple  and  so  immediately  connected  with  the 
supply  of  the  bodily  wants.  The  difference  between  an  inttind  and 
a  desire  or  propensity  (§§  57,  261)  is  here  most  strikingly  manifested. 
This  patient  had  an  instinctive  tendency  to  ingest  food,  as  is  shown  by 
her  performance  of  the  actions  already  alluded  to  ;  but  these  actions 
required  the  stimulus  of  the  present  sensation,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  connected  with  any  notion  of  the  character  of  the  object 
as  food;  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  manifestation  of  the  existence  oi 
any  such  notion  or  idea,  for  she  displayed  no  desirt  for  food  or  diink 
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in  the  absence  of  the  objects,  eyen  when  she  must  have  been  ooq- 
Bcious  of  the  uneasy  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst. — The  very 
limited  nature  of  her  faculties,  and  the  auiomaiic  life  she  was  leadini^, 
appear  further  evident  from  the  following  particulars.  One  of  her 
first  acts  on  recovering  from  the  fit,  had  been  to  busy  herself  in 
picking  the  bed-clothes ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and  be 
dressed,  she  continued  the  habit  by  incessantly  picking  some  portion 
of  her  dress.  She  seemed  to  want  an  occupation  for  her  fingera,  and 
accordingly  part  of  an  old  straw  bonnet  was  given  to  her,  which  she 
pulled  into  pieces  of  great  minuteness :  she  was  afterwards  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  roses;  she  picked  off  the  leaves,  and  then  tore 
them  into  the  smallest  particles  imaginable.  A  few  days  subsequently, 
she  began  forming  upon  the  table,  out  of  these  minute  particles,  rude 
figures  of  roses  and  other  common  garden-flowers ;  she  had  never 
received  any  instructions  in  drawing.  Roses  not  being  so  plentiful 
in  Loudon,  waste  paper  and  a  pair  of  scissors  were  put  into  her 
hands ;  and  for  some  days  she  found  an  occupation  in  cutting  the 
paper  into  shreds ;  after  a  time  these  cuttings  assumed  rude 
figures  and  slmpes,  and  more  particularly  the  shapes  used  in 
patchwork.  At  length  she  was  supplied  with  proper  materials 
for  patchwork;  and  after  some  initiatory  instruction,  she  took 
to  her  needle  and  to  this  employment  in  good  earnest.  She  now 
laboured  incessantly  at  patchwork  from  morning  till  night,  and  on 
Sundays  and  weok-days,  for  she  knew  no  difference  of  days ;  nor 
could  she  be  made  to  comprehend  the  difference.  She  had  no  remem- 
brance from  day  to  day  of  what  she  had  been  doing  on  the  previous 
day,  and  so  evei-y  morning  commenced  de  iiovo.  Whatever  she 
began,  that  she  continued  to  work  at  while  daylight  lasted ;  mani- 
festing no  uneasiness  for  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  taking  not  the 
slightest  heed  of  anything  which  was  going  on  around  her,  but 
intent  only  on  her  patchwork.  She  gradually  began,  like  a  child,  to 
register  ideas  and  acquire  experience.  This  was  first  shown  in 
connexion  with  her  manual  occupation.  From  patchwork,  after 
having  exhausted  all  the  materials  within  her  reach,  she  was  led  to 
the  higher  art  of  worsted -work,  by  which  her  attention  was  soon 
engrossed  as  constantly  as  it  had  before  been  by  her  humbler  employ- 
ment. She  was  delighted  with  the  colours  and  the  flowers  upon  the 
patterns   that   were   brought   to  her,  and  seemed  to  derive  special 
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enjoyment  from  the  harmony  of  colours;  nor  did  she  conceal  Let 
want  of  respect  towards  any  specimen  of  work  that  was  placed 
before  her,  but  immediately  threw  it  aside  if  the  ari*angement  dis- 
pleased her.  She  still  had  no  recollection  from  day  to  day  of  what 
she  had  done,  and  every  morning  began  something  new,  unless  her 
uo finished  work  was  placed  beforo  her;  and  after  imitating  the 
patterns  of  others,  she  began  devising  some  of  her  own: 

The  first  idca^  derived  from  her  former  experience,  that  seemed  to 
be  awakened  within  her,  were  connected  with  two  subjects  which  had 
naturally  made  a  strong  impression  upon  her ;  namely,  her  fall  into 
the  river  and  a  love-affair.  It  will  be  obvious  that  her  pleasure  in 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  patterns,  the  harmony  of  coloui-s, 
&o.,  was  at  first  simply  9en8ori(U;  but  she  gradually  took  an  interest 
in  looking  at  pictures  or  pnnts,  more  especially  of  flowers,  trees,  and 
animals.  When,  however,  she  was  shown  a  landscape  in  which  there 
was  a  river,  or  the  view  of  a  troubled  sea,  she  became  intensely 
excited  and  violently  agitated  ;  and  one  of  her  fits  of  spasmodic 
rigidity  and  insensibility  immediately  foUowed.  If  the  picture  were 
removed  before  the  paroxysm  had  subsided,  she  manifested  no  recol- 
lection of  what  had  taken  place;  but  so  great  was  her  feeling  of 
dread  or  fright  associated  with  water,  that  the  mere  sight  of  it  in 
motion,  its  mere  running  from  one  vessel  to  another,  made  her 
shudder  and  tremble ;  and  in  the  act  of  washing  her  hands,  they  were 
merely  placed  in  water.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  simple 
idau  were  now  being  formed  ;  for  whilst  the  actual  Bight  or  contact 
of  moving  water  excited  them  by  the  direct  Sensorial  channel,  the 
light  of  a  picture  containing  a  river  or  water  in  movement  could  only 
do  so  by  giving  rise  to  the  notion  of  water. — Prom  an  early  stage  ol 
her  illness,  she  had  derived  obvious  pleasure  from  the  proximity  of  a 
young  man  to  whom  she  had  been  attached ;  he  was  evidently  an 
object  of  interest  when  nothing  else  would  rouse  her ;  and  nothing 
f  nemed  to  give  her  so  much  pleasure  as  his  presence.  He  came  regu-^ 
larly  overy  evening  to  see  her,  and  she  as  regularly  looked  for  his 
coming.  At  a  time  when  she  did  not  remember  from  one  hour  to 
another  what  she  was  doing,  she  would  look  anxiously  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  about  the  time  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  her  a  visit; 
and  if  he  came  not,  sho  was  fidgetty  and  fretful  throughout  the 
evening.     When  by  her  removal  into  the  country  she  lost  aighi  oi 
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him  for  some  timo,  she  became  unhappy  and  irritable,  manifested  no 
pleasure  in  anything,  and  suffered  very  frequently  from  fits  of 
spasmodic  rigidity  and  insensibility.  When,  on  the  other  band,  ho 
remained  constantly  near  her,  she  improved  in  bodily  health,  enily 
BiMOciations  were  gradually  awakened,  and  her  Intellectual  powora 
and  memory  of  words  progressively  returned. — We  here  see  very 
clearly  the  composite  nature  of  the  Emotion  of  Affection.  At  firit» 
there  was  simple  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  her  lover,  excited  by 
the  gratification  which  the  impress  of  former  associations  had  con- 
nected with  the  aensattan.  Afterwards,  however,  it  was  evident  that 
the  pleasure  became  connected  with  the  idea;  she  thought  of  him 
when  absent,  expected  his  return  (even  showing  a  power  of  measuring 
time,  when  she  had  no  memory  for  anything  else),  and  manifested 
discomfort  if  he  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Here  we  see  the  true 
Emotion^  nami'ly,  the  association  of  pleasure  with  the  idea  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  desire  would  spring  out  of  it.  The  desire,  in 
her  then  condition,  would  be  inoperative  in  causing  voluntary  move- 
ment for  its  gratification ;  simply  because  there  was  no  Intellect  for 
it  to  act  upon. 

Her  Mental  powers,  however,  were  gradually  returning.  She  took 
greater  heed  of  the  objects  by  which  she  was  surrounded  ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  seeing  her  mother  in  a  state  of  excessive  agitation  and 
grief,  she  became  excited  herself,  and  in  the  emotional  excitement  of 
the  moment  suddenly  ejaculated,  with  some  hesitation,  *'  What's  the 
matter  ?  "  From  this  time  she  began  to  articulate  a  few  words ;  but 
she  neither  called  persons  nor  things  by  their  right  names.  The 
pronoun  "  this  "  was  her  favouiite  word  ;  and  it  was  upplied  alike  to 
every  individual  object,  animate  and  inanimate.  The  first  objects 
which  she  called  by  their  ri^ht  names  were  wild  flowers,  for  which 
she  had  shown  quite  a  passion  when  a  child ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  her  interest  in  these  and  her  recollection  of  their  names  should 
have  man i Feinted  itself,  at  a  time  when  she  exhibited  not  the  least 
recollection  of  the  **  old  familiar  friends  and  places"  of  her  child- 
hood. As  her  Intellect  gradually  expanded,  and  her  ideas  became 
more  numerous  and  definite,  they  manifested  themselves  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  emotiova ;  that  is,  the  chief  indications  of  them  were 
through  the  signs  of  Emotional  excitement.  Those  last  were  fre- 
quently exhibited  in   the  attacks  of   insensibility  and    spasmodic 
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rigidity,  which  came  on  at  the  slightest  alarm.  It  is  worth  remarking 
that  similar  attacks,  throughout  this  period,  were  apt  to  recur 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  when  her  eyes  had  been  long  directed 
intently  upon  her  work ;  which  affords  another  proof  how  closely  the 
Emotional  cause  of  them  must  have  been  akin  to  the  influence  o/ 
Sensory  impressions,  the  effects  of  the  two  being  precisely  the  same. 
The  mode  of  recovery  of  this  patient  was  quite  as  remarkable  aj 
anything  in  her  history.  Her  health  and  bodily  strength  seemed 
completely  re-established,  her  vocabulary  was  being  extended,  and 
her  mental  capacity  was  improving;  when  she  became  aware  that 
her  lover  was  paying  attention  to  another  woman.  This  idea  imme- 
diately and  very  naturally  excited  the  Emotion  of  jealousy  ;  which, 
if  we  analyse  it,  will  appear  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  painful  feeling 
connected  with  the  idea  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  object  beloved.  On 
one  oocasion  this  feeling  was  so  strongly  excited,  that  she  fell  down 
in  a  fit  of  insensibility,  which  resembled  her  first  attack  in  duration 
and  severity.  This,  however,  proved  sanatory.  When  the  insensibi- 
lity passed  off,  she  was  no  longer  spell- bound.  The  veil  of  oblivion 
was  withdrawn ;  and,  as  if  awakening  from  a  sleep  of  twelve  months* 
duration,  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  her  grandfather,  grand- 
mother, and  their  familiar  friends  and  acquaintances,  in  the  old  house 
at  Shoreham.  She  awoke  in  the  posiession  of  her  natural  facuHiea  and 
former  knowledye;  hut  without  tlie  slightest  remembrance,  of  anything 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  year's  interval ^  from  the  invasion  of  the 
first  fit  up  to  the  present  time.  She  spoke,  but  she  heard  not ;  she  was 
still  deaf,  but  being  able  to  read  and  write  as  formerly,  she  wag  no 
longer  cut  off  from  communication  with  others.  From  this  time  she 
rapidly  improved,  but  for  some  time  continued  deaf.  She  soon  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  motion  of  the  lips  what  her  mother  said  • 
they  conversed  with  facility  and  quickness  together,  but  she  did  not 
understand  the  language  of  the  lips  of  a  stranger.  She  was  completely 
unaware  of  the  change  in  her  lover*s  affections,  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  state  of  *'  second  consciousness ;"  and  a  painful  explana- 
tion was  necessary.  This,  however,  she  bore  very  well ;  and  she  has 
■inoe  recovered  her  previous  bodily  and  meiitai  health. 

369.  It  18  clear  from  what  has  preceded,  that  Memory  is  esaeutialij 
an  autonuUic  form  of  Mental  activity.    By  fai-  the  larger  part  of  oui 
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Psychical  operations  depend  on  the  niechnnism  by  which  post 
states  of  consciousness  spontaneoudy  reproduce  themselves  :  and 
while  the  Metaphysician  accounts  for  this  reproduction  on  the 
principle  of  "  association  of  ideas,"  the  Physiologist  holds 
that  in  the  formation  of  such  assuciations,  certain  modifica- 
tions took  place  in  the  organization  of  the  Biuin,  which  determine 
its  mode  of  responding  to  subsequent  suggestions ;  so  that^  under 
the  stimulus  of  new  impressions  either  from  without  or  from  within, 
the  long-dormant  ^*  traces  "  of  former  mental  states  are  caused  to 
reproduce  themselves  as  Ideas  and  Feeliugs.  —  But  while  this 
faculty  is  essentially  automatic,  it  is  one  which  is  peculiarly  capable 
of  being  guided  and  disci[)lined  by  the  Will ;  and  lis  there  is 
DO  part  of  our  Mental  action,  in  which  what  the  Will  can 
and  what  it  cannot  do  is  more  clearly  distinguishable,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  dwell  somewhat  particularly  on  the  subject. 

370.  The  act  of  Recollection  is  the  Volitional  exercise  of  the  Auto- 
matic power  of  "reproduction,"  wliich  we  put  in  piuctice  whenever 
we  try  to  remember  something  that  does  not  spontaneously  present 
itself  when  wanted ;  our  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted,  which 
directs  the  action  of  the  Will  (§  324),  extending  only  to  the  con- 
viction that  we  have  once  known  it,  and  that  the  desiderated  Idea 
would  be  found  hid  away  somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  cur  minds,  if 
we  could  only  tell  in  what  direction  to  look  for  it.  This  conviction 
may  be  derived  from  the  very  circumstjinccs  of  tlic  case  :  — as  when 
we  meot  a  man  whose  face  is  perfectly  familiar  to  us,  and  with 
whom  we  feel  sure  that  we  have  been  in  peraonal  communication 
on  some  previous  occasion,  but  whose  nctme  we  forget ;  or  when,  in 
speaking  a  foreign  language,  the  word  or  phrase  that  would  express 
our  thought  does  not  occur  to  us,  although  we  know  that  we  mttsi 
have  not  only  have  once  learned  it,  but  also  retained  it  in  our 
minds.  Or  it  may  be  im[)rcsscd  on  us  by  the  assuiunce  of  otherb 
that  a  certain  conmiunication  has  been  made  to  us,  of  which  wf 
have  entirely  lost  the  remembrance. 
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371.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  positively  affirmed  that  we 
cauDot  call  up  any  Idea  by  a  direct  exertion  of  Volition ;  for  it  ia 
us  ueoessary  a  condition  of  the  operation  of  the  Will  on  the  Brain, 
as  it  is  of  its  action  on  the  Muscles,  that  we  should  have  before 
our  consciousness  the  idea  of  wIuU  is  toilled ;  and  if  we  have  got 
this  already,  it  cannot  be  what  we  want.  How,  then,  do  we  "  call 
to  mind  "  an  idea^  of  which  aU  that  we  know  is,  that  it  represents 
a  something  which  has  at  some  former  time  been  an  object  of 
consciousness  1 

372.  The  process  really  consists  in  the  fixation  of  the  Attention 
upon  one  or  more  of  the  ideas  alread.y  present  to  the  wind,  which  may 
directly  recall,  by  suggestion,  that  which  is  desiderated ;  the  very 
act  of  thus  attending  to  a  particular  idea  serving  not  only  to 
intensify  the  idea  itself,  but  also  to  strengthen  the  associations  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  othera.  There  are  certain  ideas  so 
familiar  to  us,  that  they  seem  necessarily  to  i*ecur  upon  tlie 
slightest  prompting  of  suggestion  ;  yet  even  with  regard  to  these, 
the  volitional  Recollection  at  any  particular  time  involves  tho 
process  just  described.  Thus  if  a  man  be  asked  his  own  name,  he 
usually  finds  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  proper  answer ;  because  it 
only  requires  that  his  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  idea 
involved  in  the  words  *'  my  name,*'  to  suggest  the  words  of  which 
that  name  may  consist.  But  if  the  individual  should  be  in  that 
state  of ''  absence  of  mind,*'  which  i*eally  consists  in  the  fixation  of 
the  attention  upon  some  internal  train  of  thought  (§  445),  he  may 
not  be  able  on  a  sudden  to  transfer  his  attention  to  the  new  idea 
that  is  forced  upon  his  consciousness  ab  exteimo ;  and  may  tluis 
hesitate  and  bungle,  before  he  is  able  to  answer  the  question  wit  h 
pouitiveness. — So,  again,  it  sometimes  happens  in  old  age,  that 
DI6U  fail  to  recollect  their  own  names,  or  the  names  of  persona 
most  familiar  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  weakening  of  the 
bond  of  direct  association  ;  and  they  then  only  recall  it  by  the 
opei'atiou  to  be  presently  described.     And  in  those. abnormal  statef 
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of  mind,  in  which  the  power  of  Volitionally  directing  the  current 
of  thought  is  for  a  time  suspended,  the  individual  cannot  recall 
either  his  own  name  or  any  other  most  familiar  idea,  if  "  yMr 
sessed**  with  the  conviction  that  such  recollection  is  impossibla 
(§  462). 

373.  But  supposing  that — the  Mind  being  in  full  possession  of  iU 
ordinary  powers — the  desiderated  idea  does  not  at  onoe 
recur  suggestively,  on  the  direction  of  the  attention  to  some  idea 
already  present  to  our  consciousness :  we  then  apply  the  same 
process  to  other  ideas  which  successively  come  before  us,  selecting 
those  which  we  recognize  as  most  likely  to  suggest  that  which  we 
require,  and  following  out  one  train  of  thought  after  another,  in  the 
directions  which  we  deem  most  suitable  ;  until  we  either  succeed 
in  finding  the  idea  of  which  we  are  in  search,  or  give-up  the  pursuit 
as  hopeless.  Thus  a  man  who  is  making  up  his  accounts,  and  finds 
that  he  has  expended  a  sum  in  a  mode  which  he  cannot  recollect,  seta 
himself  to  consider  what  business  he  has  done,  where  he  has  recently 
been,  what  shops  he  may  have  entered,  and  so  on.  Or  when  a 
man  meets  another  whom  he  recognizes  as  an  acquaintance  without 
remembering  his  name,  he  runs  over  a  number  of  names  (one  being 
suggested  by  another,  when  the  attention  is  directed  to  them),  in 
ho[)es  that  some  one  of  these  may  prove  to  be  that  which  will 
furnish  the  clue  to  the  one  he  has  forgotten  ;  or  he  thinks  of  the 
place  in  which  he  may  have  previously  seen  him,  this  being  recalled 
by  fixing  the  attention  on  the  association  sugrgested  by  the  sight  of 
his  face  and  figure,  or  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  or  by  his 
personality  altogether  ;  or  he  endeavoui's  to  retrace  the  time  which 
lias  elapsed  since  he  last  met  with  him,  the  persons  amongst  whom 
he  then  was,  or  the  actions  in  which  ho  was  engaged  ;  that  S(»tna 
one  or  other  of  these  various  associations  may  suggest  the 
desiderated  name.  Or,  when  a  man  tries  to  retrace  some  "train  of 
thought"  which  has  formerly  passed  through  his  mind,  but  o£ 
wiiich  ho  only  remembers  that  the  w^oeci  of  it  had  been  before 
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Lim,  he  may  often  recover  it  by  following  it  out  (as  it  were)  from 
the  original  starting-point  j  when  the  whole,  with  ita  conclusiom 
will  often  flash  into  the  mind  at  once. 

Thas,  the  Writer  well  recollects  that,  when  going  to  register  the 
b>rth  of  one  of  his  own  children,  he  found,  when  approaching  the  Office, 
that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the  intended  name,  which  had  been 
decided  on  after  a  considerable  amount  of  domestic  discussion ;  and  only 
brought  it  to  his  remembrance  by  "  trying  back"  OTer  the  reasons 
which  had  determined  the  one  finally  selected. 

374.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  the  tntniinlly  automatie 
nature  of  the  process,  than  the  fact  familiar  to  every  one,  that  when 
we  have  been  striving  by  all  the  means  at  our  command  to  recover  a 
lost  idea — ^as,  for  example,  to  remember  where  we  have  put  away 
an  important  paper — and  have  abandoned  the  effort  as  hopeless, 
it  **  comes  into  our  heads'*  some  time  afterwaixls,  under  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  we  have  started,  by 
our  volitional  effort,  a  train  of  Cerebral  mechanism,  which 
unconsciously  evolves  a  result  that  is  then  brought  to  our  con- 
sciousness by  being  transmitted  to  the  Sensorium.  This  subject* 
however,  will  be  better  discussed  hereafter,  in  connection  with 
other  phenomena  of  "Unconscious  Cerebration"  (§§  419 — 423). 
— The  automatic  action  of  Memory,  as  contrasted  with  its 
volitional  exercise,  is  further  shown  by  its  activity  in  the  states  of 
Dreaming,  Somnambulism,  Intoxication,  Delirium,  and  Insanity  ; 
in  which  the  directing  power  of  the  Will  is  suspended,  while 
the  Automatic  power  of  the  Bi*ain  is  in  full  play.  (See  Chaps. 
XV.-XVII.) 

375.  But  wh':le  the  faculty  of  Memory  immediately  depends 
Mpon  a  roecitanistn  over  the  working  of  which  the  Will  has  only 
an  uidirect  control,  the  culture  and  discipHiie  by  which  that 
Dicchanism  is  shaped  and  directed  is  essentially  Volitional.  And 
since  all  acquirement  of  knowledge  depends,  in  the  first  place, 
ou  our  recording;  power,  and,  in  the  second,  on  our  power  o^findiiu} 
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what  has  been  stored-away  (so  to  speiik)  hi  our  "  Kecord-offioe," 
the  culture  of  an  exact  and  ready  Memoiy  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pai-ts  of  Intellectual  Education.* — Now  the  recording 
power  mainly  depends  upon  the  degree  of  Attention  we  give, 
whether  automatically  or  volitionally  (§  118),  to  the  idea  to  be 
remembered  ;  and  this  will  depend,  for  the  most  jiart,  upon  the 
degree  of  attraction  it  has  for  us.  Thus  a  person  uho  i8  fond  of 
any  j-^articular  study,  will  generally  have  a  better  memory  for  the 
ideas  which  come  before  him  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  than  for  those 
belonging  to  any  other  subject ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever determinately  a  student  may  labour  to  acquii'e  some  branch 
of  knowledge  for  which  he  has  no  natural  ai)titude,  he  finds  that  it 
is  not  only  much  more  difficult  to  keep  his  Attention  fixed  upon  it, 
but  that  a  more  close  and  prolonged  fixation  is  required  to  im- 
print it  on  his  Memory. — The  reproducing  power,  again,  altogether 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  Associations  by  which  the  new  idea 
has  been  linked-on  to  other  ideas  wh  ch  have  been  proviousl/ 
recorded,  and  which  enter  into  our  habitual  current  of  thought. 
Some  associations  are  local  or  accident<il,  forming  themselves, 
instead  of  being  formed  at  any  bidding  of  our  own ;  over  these  we 
have  very  little  control.  But  those  which  are  most  useful  to  us  in 
the  acquirement  of  Knowledge,  and  over  the  formation  of  which  we 
have  the  most  power,  may  be  distinguished  as  rational;  being 
btCsed  on  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  ideas  themselves,  the 
perception  of  which  gives  to  the  new  idea  a  definite  place  in  our 
fabric  of  thought  (§  321).  This  is  the  kind  of  Memory  which  it  is 
most  desirable  to  cultivate  to  volitional  attention ;  since  it  tends  to 
hriug-up  the  ideas  we  have  previously  acquired,  whenever  we  have 
eiiecial  occasion  to  reproduce  them.  A  merely  verbal  memory  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  give  us  knowledge ;  it  merely  supplies  us  with 
fcbo  symbols  by  which  knowledge  can  be  acquired  (§  198). 

*  Thia  subject  is  treated  with  great  practical  ability  in  Dr.  Abercromlie'v 
^*  Inquiries  coDceming  the  Intellectual  Powers." 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF     COMMON     SEXSR 

576  The  term  "Common  Sense''  has  been  used  in  a  vast  variety 
A  aocfiptatioim,  of  which  a  most  learned  collection  will  be  found  iu 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  supplemental  note  to  Dr.  Reid's  Essay ; 
but  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  use  that  of  Dr.  Reid  himself, 
who  says  that  the  ofl&ce  of  Common  Sense,  or  the  "  first  degree  o  f 
reason,"  ia  to  "judge  of  things  self-evident,"  as  contrasted  with 
the  office  of  "the  second  degree  of  reason"  (or  Ratiocination), 
which  is  "to  draw  conclusions  that  are  not  self-evident  from 
those  that  arc." — The  distinction  between  "  Common  Sense,"  and 
"  Ratiocination  "  or  the  "  discursive  power,"  is  regarded  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  as  equivalent  to  that  which  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers meant  to  indicate  by  the  terms  vovs  and  didpota ;  and  oiur 
colloquial  use  of  the  former,  as  corresponding  to  that  cultivated 
Common  Sense  which  is  often  distinguished  as  "  good  sense,"  is 
thereby  justified. — There  are,  however,  two  principal  forms  of  this 
capacity,  which  it  is  desirable  clearly  to  distinguish. 

377.  The  Jlist  is  what  the  philosopher  means  by  Common  Sense, 
when  he  attributes  to  it  the  formation  of  those  original  convictions 
or  ultimate  beliefs,  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  simpler  elements, 
and  which  are  accepted  by  every  normally-constituted  human 
being  OS  direct  cognitions  of  his  own  mental  states  (§  199).  It 
might,  indeed,  be  maintained  that  this  "  necessary  "  acceptance  (»f 
propositions  which  only  need  to  be  intelligibly  stated  to  command 
unhesitating  and  universal  assent,  cannot  be  rightly  termed  an  act 
of  judgment.  But  just  as  Sense-perceptions,  which  are  intuitive  m 
the  lower  Aniuials,  have  to  be  aa/uired  in   Man  by  a  process  of 
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Belf-education  in  the  ewliest  stages,  in  wliich  acts  of  judgment 
are  continually  called-for  (§§  1  GO —184),  so  may  we  regard  th« 
autocratic  deliverances  of  the  mxivtrml  Common  Sense  of  Mankind 
as  really  having,  in  the  fii-st  instance,  the  characters  of  true 
JTidgments,  each  expressing  the  general  restiltanl  of  uniform 
erperience, — which  may  be  partly  that  of  the  Individual,  and 
partly  that  of  the  Race  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  each 
member  of  it  (§§  201,  202). 

378.  The  second  or  popular  acceptation  of  the  term  Conimun 
Sense,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  an  attribute  which  judges  of 
things  whose  self-evidence  is  not  equally  apparent  to  every 
individual,  but  presents  itself  to  dilFerent  individuals  in  very 
different  degrees,  according  in  part  to  the  original  constitution  of 
each,  and  in  part  to  the  range  of  his  experience  and  the  degi-ee  in 
which  he  has  profited  by  it.  This  is  the  form  of  Common  Sense 
by  which  we  are  mainly  guided  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  :  but 
inasmuch  as  we  no  longer  find  its  deliverances  in  uniform  ac- 
cordance, but  encounter  continual  divergences  of  judgment  as  to 
what  things  are  "  self-evident,'* — some  being  so  to  A  whilst  they 
are  not  so  to  B,  and  others  being  self-evident  to  B  which  are  not 
BO  to  A, — it  cannot  be  trusted  as  an  autocratic  or  infallible 
authority.  And  yet,  as  Dr.  Reid  truly  says,  "  disputes  very  often 
terminate  in  an  appeal  to  common  sense;"  this  being  especially 
the  case,  when  to  doubt  its  judgment  would  be  ridiculous. 

379.  If  the  view  here  taken  be  correct,  these  two  forms — which 
may  be  designated  respectively  as  elementary  and  as  ordinary  Com- 
mon Sense — have  fundamentally  the  same  basis;  and  wo  may  furthrr 
connect  with  them  as  having  a  Similar  r/enesiSf  those  special  forma 
of  Cx)mmon  Sense,  which  are  the  attribute  of  such  as  have  applied 
themselves  in  a  Scientific  spirit  to  any  particular  coui-se  of  inquiry, 
-  -things  coming  to  be  perfectly  "  self-evident "  to  men  of  such 
special  culture,  which  ordinary  men,  or  men  whose  special  cultnrt 
has  lain  in  a  different  direction^  do  not  apprehend  as  such. 
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380.  The  judgment  of  Common  Sense  as  to  any  "  self-evident  '* 
truth,  may  be  defined  as  the  immediate  or  inHinctive  res})on9e  that  's 
given  (in  Psychological  language)  by  the  automatic  action  of  tLe 
mind,  or  (in  Physiological  language),  by  the  reflex  action  of  Uie 
brain,  to  any  question  which  can  be  answered  by  such  a  direct 
Cif  peal.  The  nature  and  value  of  that  response  will  depend  upon 
the  acquired  condition  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  brain,  at  the  time  it 
is  given ;  that  condition  being  the  general  resultant  of  the  whole 
Psychical  activity  of  the  individual.  The  particular  form  of  that 
activity  is  determined,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  ^r$t  place,  by  his 
original  constitution ;  secondlj/,  by  the  influences  which  have  been 
early  brought  to  bear  upon.it  from  without ;  and  thirdly,  by  his 
own  power  of  self-direction.  And  it  may  be  said  that  while  the 
elementary  form  of  Common  Sense  depends  mainly  upon  the  first 
of  these  factors,  its  ordinary  form  chiefly  arises  out  of  the  first 
uid  second,  and  its  special  forms  almost  exclusively  out  of  the 
third ; — the  response  being  given,  in  each  case,  by  a  nervous 
mechanism,  in  the  organization  of  which  the  generalized  results  of 
the  past  experiences  of  consciousness  (whether  of  the  race  or  of 
the  individual)  have  become  embodied. — This  doctrine  may  be 
made  more  intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
look  at  questions  of  this  kind  from  the  Physiological  point  of  view, 
by  reverting  to  what  has  been  shown  as  to  the  Sense-perceptions 
and  the  Instinctive  movements  dependent  upon  them  (Chap.  V.) ; 
the  capacity  for  each  of  these  forms  of  activity,  like  that  for 
"judging  of  things  self-evident,"  being  acquired  by  the  action  of 
txperience  on  the  original  constitution. 

«i81.  The  parallel  between  the  Cerebral  action  which  fumishi'S 
(he  mechanism  of  thought  now  under  consideration,  and 
the  action  of  the  Sensori-motor  apparatus  which  furnishes  the 
mechanism  of  sense  and  motion,  is  extremely  close.  Wc  have 
seen  that  there  are  certain  Sense-perceptions,  which,  although  not 
absolutely  iutuitive,  very  early  come  to  possess — in  every  normally 
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constituted  Human  being— the  immediateness  and  perfection  of 
those  corresponding  perceptions  which  art  intuitive  in  the  lower 
animals  (§  161) ;  and  that  with  these  are  associated  certain  respon- 
dent motions,  which,  though  acquired  by  practice  in  the  first  in- 
stance, ultimately  come  to  be  performed  as  by  a  "second  nature." 
CiTtain  of  these  motions,  such  as  walking-ereciy  are  universall}! 
a9quired ;  and  thus  obviously  come  to  be  the  expressions  of  the 
original  endowments  of  the  mechanism,  trained  by  an  experience  very 
similar  in  the  uniformity  of  its  character  to  that  which  educates 
the  elementary  form  of  Common  Sense.  For  it  must  be  clear  to 
any  one  who  compares  the  erect  progression  of  a  child  who  has 
just  learned  to  walk,  with  that  of  a  "dancing  dog*'  or  even  of  a 
chimpanzee,  that  while  experience  makes  its  acquirement  possible 
in  each  case,  only  an  organism  which  is  at  the  same  time  structu- 
rally adapted  for  erect  progression,  and  possessed  of  a  special  oo-or- 
dinaiing  faculty,  can  turn  such  experience  to  full  account  (§  192). 
The  balancing  the  body  in  the  erect  position  at  starting,  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  balance  by  a  new  adjustment  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
as  the  base  of  support  is  shifted  from  side  to  side  and  from  behind 
forwards,  and  the  alternate  lifting  and  advance  of  the  legs,  involve 
the  harmonious  co-operation  of  almost  all  the  muscles  in  the  body. 
Although  this  co-opcratlon  is  brought  about  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  purposive  direction  of  our  efforts  towards  a  given  end^ 
under  the  guidance  of  our  visual  and  muscular  sensations,  yet 
when  we  have  once  learned  to  walk  erect,  we  find  ourselves  able 
to  maintain  our  balance  without  any  exertion  of  which  we  are 
conscious  ;  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  this  moT& 
ment  being  that  a  certain  stimuliis  (volitional,  or  some  otJier)  shall 
call  the  mechanism  into  activity. — But  further,  we  have  seen  thpt 
tpecial  powers  of  Sense-perception  can  be  aajuired  by  the  habit u;0 
direction  of  the  attention  to  partijular  classes  of  objects ;  and 
that  special  niovements  come  to  be  the  secondarily  automatic  exi)re8' 
sionH  of  them  (§  193).     How  nearly  related  these  are  to  the  precod 
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mg,  wo  may  assure  ourselves  by  attending  to  the  process  by  which 
an  adult  Icams  to  walk  on  a  narrow  bade,  such  as  a  rope  or  the 
edge  of  a  plonk.  For  the  00-ordiuating  action  has  here  to  be  gone 
through  afresh  under  altered  and  more  special  conditions,  so  as  to 
give  a  greater  development  to  the  balancing  power ;  yet  when  this 
hm  been  fully  acquired,  it  is  exerted  automatically  with  such  on 
imriediateness  and  perfection,  that  a  Blond  in  can  cross  Niagara  on 
his  rope  with  no  more  danger  of  falling  into  the  torrent  beneath, 
than  any  ordinary  man  would  experience  if  walking  without  side- 
rails  along  the  broad  platform  of  the  suspension-bridge  which 
spans  it.  Now  since  in  those  cases  in  which  Man  acquirer  powers 
that  are  original  or  intuitive  in  the  lower  animals,  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  for  believing  that  a  mechanism  forms  itself  in  him 
which  is  equivalent  to  that  congenitally  possessed  by  them,  we  seem 
fully  justified  in  the  belief  that  in  those  more  special  forms  of 
activity  which  are  the  result  of  prolonged  "  tnvining,'*  the  Sensori- 
motor apparatus  grow9-U>  the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  exer- 
cised, so  as  to  become  fit  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
mandate  it  receives  (§  194) :  it  being  often  found  to  act  not  only 
without  intelligent  direction,  but  without  any  consciousness  of 
exertion,  in  immediate  response  to  some  particular  kind  of  stimu- 
lus,— just  as  an  Automaton  that  executes  one  motion  when  a 
certain  spring  is  touched,  will  execute  a  very  different  one  when 
set  going  in  some  other  way. 

382.  There  is  strong  analogical  ground,  then,  for  the  belief  thai 
the  higher  part  of  the  Nervous  mechanism  which  is  concerned  iu 
Psychical  action,  will  follow  the  same  law ;  embodying  the  gci^o- 
n\li2ed  result  of  its  experiences,  so  as  to  become  able  co  3volve,  hy 
a  direct  response,  a  result  of  which  the  attainment  originally 
required  the  intervention  of  the  conscious  mind  at  several  inter- 
mediate stages  of  the  process.  What  there  is  strong  groimd  for 
believing  in  regard  to  the  perceptional  consciousness,  may  fairly 
be  extended  to  the  ideational,  which  is  so  intimately  related  to  it^ 
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that  it  may  be  said  to  be  only  a  higher  deyelopnlent  of  the  saint 
form  of  Psychical  activity.  And  thus  our  Intellectual  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  the  external  world  (for  example)  would  be  derived 
from  the  effect  produced  upon  our  original  constitution  by  the 
automatic  generalization  of  a  multitude  of  separate  experiencet ;  t)i6 
resultant  of  this  generalization  having  probably  been  embodied  in 
the  Nervous  mechanism,  long  before  the  Intelligence  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  cognosce  the  idea  which  mentally  represents  it  I'be 
conviction,  however,  that  those  other  "  first  truths  '*  of  a  purely 
Intellectual  character  (§  199),  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes 
the  elementary  Common  Sense  of  the  Philosopher,  are  not  only  true 
within  the  range  of  actual  experience,  but  mtut  be  umvertally  true, 
is  one  which  requires  not  only  a  more  advanced  stage  of  Intel 
lectual  development  for  its  formation,  but  a  Mental  fabric  specially 
prepared  for  its  reception.  And  the  unhesitating  adoption  of  any 
proposition  as  '^  self-evident,"  which  thus  distinctly  transcends  the 
experience  of  the  Individual,  implies  a  congenital  tendency  to  that 
mode  of  thought,  which  belongs  to  the  constitution  of  the  Race 
(§  201). 

383.  The  like  view  may  be  extended  to  that  acquired  aptitude 
"  for  judging  of  things  self-evident,"  here  designated  as  ordinary 
Common  Sense;  the  deliverances  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
based  on  the  aggregate  of  our  past  experiences,  which  have  ranged 
themselves  in  the  unconscious  depths  of  our  Intellectual  nature  by 
a  process  of  automatic  co-ordination,  and  have  become  embodied 
in  our  Cerebral  organization.  We  often  find  it  strongly  manifested 
by  j)ersons  of  very  limited  acquirements,  who  are  said  to  have  a 
"  fimd  of  native  good  sense.*'  On  the  other  hand,  we  often  meet 
with  a  singular  want  of  it  in  persons  of  great  learning,  whose 
judgments  about  things  that  are  "self-evident*'  to  men  of  ordinary 
capacity  are  obviously  untrustworthy.  And  if  we  examine  into 
the  nature  of  this  difference,  we  shall  find  it  to  lie  partly  in  the 
original  Constitution  of  the  individual,  and  partly  in  the  nuige  o/ 
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the  unconscious  co-ordinating  action,  which  in  the  former  case  brings 
the  whole  experience  to  bear  upon  the  question,  whilst  the  decisions 
of  the  latter  are  based  upon  a  limited,  and  therefore  one-sided,  view 
of  ity — ^the  defect  of  judgment  being  due  either  to  an  origina] 
want  of  the  co-ordinating  power,  or  to  disuse  of  the  exercise  of  it 
through  the  limitation  of  the  attention  to  special  fields  of  study. 
It  may  often  be  noticed  that  Children  display  a  power  of  bringing 
"common  sense"  to  bear  upon  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  which 
seems  much  beyond  that  of  their  elders;  and  yet  a  very  sensible 
child  will  often  grow  into  a  much  less  sensible  man.  Now  the 
reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  Child  perceives  the  application 
of  "self-evident"  considerations  to  the  case  at  issue,  without  being 
embarrassed  by  a  number  of  other  considerations  (perhaps  of  a 
trivial  or  conventional  nature)  which  distract  the  attention  and 
imduly  influence  the  judgment  of  the  adult.  And  the  deliverances 
of  a  child's  "  common  sense"  thus  often  resemble  those  of  the  old 
"Court  Fools"  or  "Jesters,"  whose  function  seems  to  have  been  to 
speak  out  "  home  truths"  which  timid  courtiers  would  not  venture 
to  utter.  Moreover,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  "  it  is  quite  possible 
for  minds  of  limited  power  to  manage  a  small  range  of  experience 
much  better  than  a  large,  to  get  confused  (as  it  were)  with  re- 
sources on  too  great  a  scale,  and  therefore  to  show  far  more 
Common  Sense  within  the  comparatively  limited  field  of  childish 
experience,  than  in  the  greater  world  of  society  or  public  life. 
This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  a  thing  often  seen, — how  very 
Bo^mcious  people  instinctively  shrink  &om  a  field  which  their  tact 
tells  them  is  too  large  for  them  to  manage,  and  keep  to  one  where 
they  are  really  supreme.'*     {Spectator,  Feb.  3,  1872.) 

384.  Now,  in  so  far  as  our  consdoiis  Mental  activity  is  under  the 
direction  of  our  Will,  we  can  improve  this  form  of  Common  Sense, 
as  to  both  its  range  and  the  trustwortliiness  of  its  judgments,  by 
appropriate  tmining.  Such  training,  as  regards  the  piu-ely  Intel- 
lectual aspect  of  i/Ommon  Sense,  will  consist  in  the  dctciminat^ 
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culture  of  tlie  habit  of  honestly  seeking  for  Ti-uth, — dismissing 
prejudice,  setting  aside  self-interest,  searching  out  all  that  can  be 
urged  on  each  side  of  the  question  at  issue,  endeavouring  to  as&ign 
to  every  fact  and  argument  its  real  value,  and  then  weighing  tlio 
two  oggregtitcs  agnrinst  each  other  with  judicial  impartiality.  Foi 
in  proportion  to  the  steadiness  with  which  this  course  is  volitiancUl^ 
pursued,  must  bo  its  effectiveness  in  shaping  the  mechanism  whose 
automatic  action  constitutes  the  "  unconscious  thinking/'  of  whicb 
the  results  express  themselves  in  our  Conmion-Sense  judgments. 

Such  was  eminently  the  habit  of  mind  of  Joseph  Humo ;  a  man 
whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  abuse  and  ridicule,  simply  because  his 
honest  and  consistent  advocacy  of  great  principles  now  univei-sally 
accepted,  placed  him  in  advance  of  his  time ;  but  who  in  jiiivate  life, 
as  the  Writer  has  been  informed  by  a  member  of  his  family,  was  so 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  judgment,  that  he  was  continually  re- 
sorted to  by  his  friends  for  advice.  This  was  readily  and  explicitly 
given,  and  was  almost  invariable'  justified  by  the  event;  but  he  could 
seldom  assign  reasons  for  his  cuncluBions.  All  he  would  say  was, 
**  Such  is  my  opinion,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  have  anived  at 
it."  And  thus  his  judgments  were  obviously  the  deliverances  of  his 
originally  strong  *'  Common  Sense,"  improved  by  the  discipline  of  the 
determinate  and  syptematic  direction  of  his  conscious  thinking  to 
the  attainment  of  Truth,  the  reaction  of  which  on  his  automatic 
mechanism  imparted  to  its  operations  the  like  tendency. 

385.  The  ordinary  Common  Sense  of  mankind,  disciplined  and 
enlarged  by  appropriate  culture,  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuablo 
instruments  of  Scientific  inquiry  ;  affording  in  many  instances  the 
best,  and  sometimes  the  uuly,  basis  for  a  rational  conclusion.  A 
typical  case,  in  which  no  special  knowledge  is  required,  is  afforded 
by  the  "flint  implements"  of  the  Abbeville  and  Amiens  gravel 
beds.  No  logical  proof  can  be  adduced  that  the  peculiar  shapes 
of  these  flints  were  given  to  them  by  Human  hands ;  but  no 
unprejudiced  person  who  has  examined  them  now  doubts  it.  The 
evidence  of  desiyn^  to  which,  after  an  examination  of  one  or  twa 
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Kuoh  specimens,  we  should  only  be  justified  in  attaching  a  probable 
value,  derives  an  irresistible  cogency  from  accumulation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  improbability  that  these  flints  acquired  their 
peculiar  shape  by  accideiU,  becomes  to  our  minds  greater  luid 
greater  as  more  and  more  such  specimens  are  found ;  until  at  last 
this  hypothesis,  although  it  cannot  be  directly  disproved,  is  felt  to 
be  almost  inconceivable,  except  by  minds  previously  "  possessed  '* 
by  the  *^  dominant  idea  **  of  the  modem  origin  of  Man.  And  thus 
what  was  in  the  first  instance  a  matter  of  discussion,  has  now 
become  one  of  those  "  self-evident "  propositions,  which  claim  the 
unhesitating  assent  of  all  whose  opinion  on  the  subject  is  entitled 
to  the  least  weight 

386.  We  proceed  upwards,  however,  from  such  questions  as  the 
Common  Sense  of  mankind  generally  is  competent  to  decide,  to 
those  in  which  special  knowledge  is  required  to  give  value  to  the 
judgment:  and  here  we  must  distinguish  between  thosj  depart- 
ments of  inquiry  in  which  Scientific  conclusions  are  arrived-at  by 
a  process  of  strict  reasoning,  and  those  in  which  they  partake  of 
the  nature  of  Common-Sense  judgments.  Of  the  former  class  we 
have  a  typical  example  in  Mathematics,  and  in  those  ''exact 
sciences  '*  which  make  use  of  mathematics  as  their  instrument  of 
proof;  but  even  in  these,  it  is  "common-sense"  which  affords 
not  only  the  basis,  but  the  materials  of  the  fabric.  For  while  the 
Axioms  of  Geometry  are  "self-evident"  truths  which  not  only  do 
not  require  proof,  but  are  not  capable  of  being  proved  in  all  their  uni- 
versality (§  200),  every  step  of  a  "demonstration"  is  an  assertion 
of  which  our  acceptance  depends  on  our  incapability  of  conceiving 
either  the  contrary  or  anything  else  than  the  thing  asserted.  Aud 
til  us  the  certain  assurance  of  the  Q.  £.  D.  felt  by  every  person 
capable  of  understanding  a  Mathematical  demonstration,  depends 
upon  the  conclusive  "  self-evidence  "  of  each  step  of  it.  But  we  not 
anfroquently  meet  with  individuals,  not  deficient  in  ordinary  Com* 
mou  Seni»e,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  see  this  "self-evidence;"  whilst, 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  Mathematician,  when  adventuring 
into  new  paths  of  inquiry,  is  able  to  take  a  great  deal  for  granted 
as  "  self-evident,"  which  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  researches  would 
not  have  so  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  The  deliverances  of  thiji 
acquired  intuition  can  in  most  cases  be  readily  justified  by  the 
reasoning  process  which  they  have  anticipated.  But  the  geniiu  of 
a  Mathematician — that  is,  his  special  aptitude  developed  by  special 
culture — will  occasionally  enable  him  to  divine  a  truth,  of  which, 
though  he  may  be  able  to  prove  it  experientially,  neither  he  nor 
any  other  can  at  the  time  furnish  a  logical  demonstration  (§  205). 
In  this  divining  power  we  have  clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
a  capacity  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  "co- 
ordination'* of  antecedent  experiences,  whether  of  the  Individual 
or  of  the  Race  ;  and  yet,  as  already  shown,  such  co-ordination  has 
furnished  the  stimulus  to  its  development  (§§  202 — 207). 

387.  Of  those  departments  of  Science,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
which  our  conclusions  rest  (like  those  of  ordinary  Common  Sense) 
not  on  any  one  set  of  experiences,  but  upon  our  unconsciouM 
co-ordination  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  our  experiences^ — ^not  on  the 
conclusiveness  of  any  one  train  of  reasoning,  but  on  the  convergence 
of  ail  our  lines  of  tlhougJU  towards  one  centre^ — Geology  may  be 
taken  as  a  typical  example.  For  this  inquiry  brings  (as  it  were) 
into  one  focus,  the  light  afforded  by  a  great  variety  of  studies, — 
Physical  and  Chemical,  Geographical  and  Biological ;  and  throwB 
it  on  the  pages  of  that  great  Stone  Book  in  which  the  past  history 
of  our  globe  is  recorded.  And  its  real  progress  dates  from  tlie 
time  when  that  "  common  sense  **  method  of  interpretation  came 
to  be  generally  adopted,  which  consists  in  seeking  the  explanation 
of  past  changes  in  the  forces  at  present  in  operation,  instead  uf 
invoking  (as  the  older  Geologists  were  wont  to  do)  the  aid  ol 
extiaordinary  and  mysterious  agencies. 

Of  the  adequacy  of  oommon  sense  to  arrive  at  a  decisive  judgment 
under  the  guidance  of  the  oonvergenos  just  indicated,  we  have  a  good 
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example  in  Ihe  following  occurrence : — A  man  having  had  his  pocket 
jicked  of  a  pur^e,  and  the  suspected  thief  having  been  taken  with  a 
puree  upon  him,  the  loeer  was  asked  if  he  could  swear  to  it  as  his 
property.  This  he  could  not  do ;  but  as  he  was  able  to  name  not 
only  the  precise  sum  which  the  purse  contained,  but  also  the  pieces 
of  money  of  which  that  sum  consisted,  the  jury  unhesitatingly 
assigned  to  him  the  ownership  of  the  purse  and  its  contents. — A 
mathematician  could  have  calculated,  from  the  number  of  the  coins, 
what  were  the  chances  against  the  correctness  of  a  mere  guess ;  but 
no  such  calculation  could  have  added  to  the  assurance  afforded  by 
com  mem  sense,  that  the  man  who  could  tell  not  only  the  number  of 
the  coins  in  the  purse,  but  the  value  of  each  one  of  them,  must 
have  been  its  possessor. 

388.  Familiar  instances  of  the  like  formation  of  a  basis  of 
Judgment  by  the  unconscious  co-ordination. of  experiences,  will  bo 
found  in  many  occurrences  of  daily  life ;  in  which  the  effect  of 
special  training  manifestg  itself  in  the  formation  of  decisions,  that 
are  not  the  less  to  be  trusted  because  they  do  not  rest  on  assign- 
able reasons  : — 

a.  Thus,  a  Literary  man,  who  has  acquired  by  culture  the  art  of 
writing  coiTectly  and  forcibly,  without  having  ever  formally  studied 
either  grammar,  the  logical  analysis  of  sentences,  or  the  artifices 
of  rhetoric,  will  continually  feel,  in  criticizing  his  own  writings  or 
those  of  others,  that  there  is  something  faulty  in  style  or  construction, 
and  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  required  correction,  whilst  altogether 
unable  to  say  in  whai  the  passage  is  wrong,  or  why  his  amendment 
sets  it  right. 

h.  Or,  to  pass  into  an  entirely  different  sphere,  a  practised  Detective 
will  often  arrive,  by  a  sort  of  divination,  at  a  conviction  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  a  suspected  person,  which  ultimately  turns  out 
to  be  ooxrect;  and  yet  he  oould  not  convey  to  another  any  adequate 
reasons  for  his  assurance,  which  depends  upon  the  impression  made 
upon  his  mind  by  minviiiai  of  look,  tone,  gesture,  or  manner,  which 
have  little  or  no  signiticance  to  ordinary  observers,  but  which  his 
specially- cultured  Common  Sense  instinctively  apprehends  (§  423). 

3bU.  But,  in  the  ordmary  affairs  of  life,  our  Commou-SooM 
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judgments  are  bo  largely  influenced  by  the  Emotional  part  of  our 
nature — our  individual  likes  and  dislikes,  the  predominance  of  our 
bo' fish  or  of  oiu-  benevolent  afl'ections,  and  so  on, — that  their  value 
will  still  more  essentially  depend  upon  the  earnestness  and  per- 
sistency of  our  self-direction  towards  the  Right.  The  more 
faithfully,  strictly,  and  perseveringly  we  try  to  disentangle  our- 
selves  from  all  selfish  aims,  all  oonscious  prejudices,  the  more  shall 
wo  find  ourselves  progressively  emancipated  from  those  unconKimis 
prejudices,  which  cling  around  us  as  results  of  early  misdirection 
and  habits  of  thought,  and  which  (having  become  embodied  in  our 
organization)  are  more  dangerous  than  those  against  which  we 
knowingly  put  ourselves  on  our  guard.  And  so,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  we  habituate  ourselves  to  try  every  question  by 
first  principles,  ittther  than  by  the  supposed  dictates  of  a  temporary 
expediency,  will  the  Mechanism  of  oiu*  "  unconscious  thinking " 
form  itself  in  accordance  with  those  principles,  so  as  often  to 
evolve  results  which  satisfy  both  ourselves  and  others  with 
their  "self-evident"  truthfulness  and  rectitude. — It  has  been 
well  remarked  by  a  man  of  large  experience  of  Human  nature 
and  action,  that  the  habitual  determination  to  do  the  right 
thing,  marvellously  clears  the  Judgment  as  to  matters  purely 
intellectual  or  prudential,  having  in  themselves  no  moral  bearing. 

Of  this  we  have  a  good  illustration  in  the  advice  which  an  eminent 
and  experienced  Judge  (the  etory  is  told  of  Lord  Mansfield)  is  said  to 
have  given  to  a  younger  friend,  newly  appointed  to  a  Colonial  judge- 
ship : — **  Never  give  reasons  for  your  decisions ;  your  judgments  wili 
very  probably  be  right,  but  your  reasons  will  almost  certainly  be 
wrong,"  The  meaning  of  this  may  be  taken  to  be: — **  Your  legal 
instinct,  or  specially-trained  Common  Sense,  based  on  your  general 
knowledge  of  Law,  guided  by  your  honesty  of  intention,  will  very 
probably  lead  you  to  correct  conclusions  ;  but  your  knowledge  of  the 
technicalities  of  law  is  not  euflicient  to  enable  you  to  give  reasons  for 
those  conclusions,  which  shall  bear  the  test  of  hostile  scrutiny." 

390.  Rut  fiirther,  in  any  of  those  complicated  qiiestions  that  art 
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pretty  sure  to  come  before  us  all  at  some  time  or  other  in  oui 
lives, — as  to  which  there  is  '*a  great  deal  to  be  said  ou  both 
Bides  \  **  in  which  it  is  difhcult  to  say  what  is  prudent  and  even 
what  is  right ;  in  which  it  is  not  duty  and  inclination  that  are  at 
A"iie^  but  ono  set  of  duties  and  inclinations  at  issue  with  anotlior^ 
'-Experience  justifies  che  conclusion  to  which  Science  seems  to 
lioiut,  that  the  habitually  well-regulated  mind  forms  its  surest 
jtidgment  by  trusting  to  the  automatic  guidance  of  its  Common 
Sense  ;  just  as  a  rider  who  has  lost  his  road  is  more  likely  to  find 
his  way  home  by  dropping  the  reins  on  his  horse*s  neck,  than  by 
continuing  to  jerk  them  to  this  side  or  that  in  the  vain  search  for 
it  For  continued  argument  and  discussion,  in  which  the  feelings 
are  excit:d  on  one  side,  provoke  antagonistic  feelings  on  the  other ; 
and  no  true  balance  can  be  struck  until  all  these  adventitious 
uiduences  have  ceased  to  operate.  When  all  the  considerations 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account  have  been  once  brought 
fully  before  the  mind,  it  is  far  better  to  leave  them  to  arrange 
themselves,  by  turning  the  conscious  activity  of  the  mind  into 
some  other  direction,  or  by  giving  it  a  complete  repose.  If 
adequate  time  be  given  for  this  unconscious  co-ordination,  which  is 
especially  necessary  wnen  the  Feelings  have  been  strongly  and 
deeply  moved,  we  find,  when  we  bring  the  question  again  under 
consideration,  that  tlie  directi(yii  in  which  tlie  mind  gravitates  is  a 
safer  guide  thou  any  judgment  formed  when  we  are  fresh  from  its 
discussion  (§  i31). 

391.  Not  only  may  the  range  and  value  of  such  Common-Sense 
judgments  be  increased  by  appropriate  culture  in  the  individual, 
for,  of  all  parts  of  our  higher  nature,  the  aptitude  for  forming  them 
is  probal  ly  that  which  is  most  cjipable  of  being  transmitted 
hereditarily ;  so  that  the  descendant  of  a  well-educated  ancestry 
constitutionally  possesses  it  in  much  higher  measure  than  the 
progeny  of  any  savage  race.  And  it  seems  to  be  in  virtue  of  thi* 
Aut'iQ}iitic  co-ordination  of  the  elements  of  judgment,  rather  than 
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of  any  process  of  conscious  ratiocination — by  the  exercise  of  the 
mvt  rather  than  of  the  dcaraia— that  the  Race,  like  the  Individual, 
firaancipates  itself  from  early  prejudices,  gets  rid  of  worn-out 
beliefs,  and  learns  to  look  at  things  as  they  are,  rather  than  aa 
they  have  been  traditionally  represented.  This  is  what  is  realJy 
expressed  by  the  "  Progress  of  Rationalism."  For  although  that 
progress  undoubtedly  depends  in  great  part  upon  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  higher  culture  of  those  intellectual 
powers  which  are  exercised  in  the  acquirement  of  it,  yet  this  alone 
would  be  of  little  avail,  if  the  self-discipline  thus  exerted  did  not 
act  downwards  in  improving  the  mechanism  that  evolves  the 
'*  self-evident  *'  material  of  our  reasoning  processes,  as  well  as 
upwards  in  more  highly  elaborating  their  product.  If  we  examine, 
tor  instance,  the  history  of  the  decline  of  the  belief  in  Witchcraft, 
we  find  that  it  was  not  killed  by  discussion,  but  perished  of 
neglect.  The  Common  Sense  of  the  best  part  of  mankind  has 
come  tx^  je  ashamed  of  ever  having  put  any  faith  in  things  whose 
absurdity  now  appears  "  self-evident ;  **  no  discussion  of  evidence 
once  regarded  as  convincing  is  any  longer  needed ;  and  it  is  only 
among  those  of  oiar  hereditarily-imeducated  population,  whose 
general  intelligence  is  about  upon  a  par  with  that  of  a  Hottentot 
or  an  Esquimaux,  that  we  any  longer  find  such  faith  entci*tained. 
— In  the  Writers  belief,  the  "Spiritualistic"  doctrines  of  the 
present  dd^y  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  Intelligence  of  future 
generations,  with  the  same  pitying  wonder  that  we  extend  to  the 
bid  belief  in  Witchcraft. 

392.  There  is,  in  fiict,  a  sort  of  under-current,  not  of  actually 
formed  Opinion,  but  of  tendency  to  tlie  formation  of  opinions,  in 
certain  directions,  which  bm'sts  up  every  now  and  then  to  the  eur- 
^kce ;  exhibiting  a  latent  preparedness  in  the  public  mind  to  look  at 
great  questions  in  a  new  point  of  view,  which  leads  to  most 
striking  results  when  adequately  guided.  That  "the  hour  ia 
come— and   the  man/'  is  what  History  continually  reproduces  j 
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mither  can  do  anything  effectively  without  the  other.  But  a 
great  idea  thrown  out  by  a  mind  in  advance  of  its  age,  takes  root 
and  germinates  in  secret,  shapes  the  "  unconscious  thought "  of  a 
few  individuals  of  the  next  generation,  is  by  them  diffused  still 
more  widely,  and  thus  silently  matures  itself  in  the  "womb  of 
time/*  until  it  comes  forth,  like  Minerva,  in  full  panoply  of 
lK)wer. 

393.  Those  who  are  able  to  look  back  with  intelligent  retrospect 
over  the  Political  history  of  the  last  half-century,  and  who  witness 
the  now  general  pervasion  of  the  public  mind  by  truths  which  it 
accepts  as  "  self-evident,'*  and  by  Moral  principles  which  it  regards 
as  beyond  dispute,  can  scarcely  realise  to  themselves  the  fact  that 
within  their  own  recollection  the  fearless  assertors  of  those  truths 
and  principles  were  scoffed  at  as  visionaries  or  reviled  as  de- 
structives. And  those  whose  experience  is  limited  to  a  more 
recent  period,  must  see,  in  the  rapid  development  of  public 
opinion  on  subjects  of  the  highest  importance,  the  evidence  of  a 
previous  unconscious  preparedness,  which  may  be  believed  to 
consist  mainly  in  the  higher  development  and  more  general 
diffusion  of  that  automatic  co-ordinating  power,  which  constitutefii 
the  essence  of  Reason  as  distinct  from  Reasoning. 

394.  Thus,  then,  every  course  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  self-dis- 
cipline, steadily  and  honestly  pursued,  tends  not  merely  to  clear  the 
mental  vision  of  the  Individual,  but  to  ennoble  the  Race ;  by 
helping  to  develope  that  Intuitive  power,  which  arises  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  embodiment  in  the  Human  Constitution 
of  tlie  general  resultants  of  antecedent  experience,  but  which,  in 
its  highest  form,  far  transcends  the  experience  that  has  fiiniishe'l 
the  materials  for  its  evolution, — just  as  the  creative  power  of 
Imagination  shapes-out  conceptions  which  no  merely  oonstructiot 
skill  could  devise  (§  408). 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Writer  by  the 
Lato  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  Jan.  29,  1872,  will  be  interesting  as  an  expressioQ 
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of  his  matured  views  on  several  questions  discussed  in  the  preoeding 
pages : — 

'*  I  have  long  recognized  as  a  fact  that  judgments  really  grounded 
on  a  long  succession  of  small  experiences  mostly  forgotten,  or  perhap* 
never  brought  out  into  very  distinct  consciousness,  often  grow  int<^ 
tlio  likeness  of  intuitive  perceptions.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  expla- 
nation of  the  intuitive  insight  thought  to  be  characteristic  of  women  , 
and  of  that  which  is  often  found  in  experienced  practical  persons  whi 
have  not  attended  much  to  theory,  nor  been  often  called  on  to  explain 
the  grounds  of  their  judgments.  I  explain  in  the  same  mannei 
whatever  truth  there  is  in  presentiments.  And  I  should  agree  with 
you  that  a  mind  which  is  fitted  by  constitution  and  habits  to  receive 
truly  and  retain  well  the  impressions  mnde  by  its  passing  experiences, 
will  often  be  safer  in  relying  on  its  intuitive  judgments,  representa- 
tive of  the  aggregate  of  its  past  experience,  than  on  the  inferences 
that  can  be  drawn  from  such  facts  or  reasonings  as  can  be  distinctly 
culled  to  mind  at  the  moment. — Now  3'ou  seem  to  think  that  judgment 
by  what  is  called  Common  Sense  is  a  faculty  of  this  kind  ;  and,  so  far 
as  the  genesis  of  it  is  concerned,  I  think  you  are  right ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  great  practical  difference.  [The  differenoe  which 
Mr.  Mill  goes  on  to  point  out,  is  that  which  the  Wiitcr  has  above 
defined  as  tlte  distinction  between  the  ordinary  and  the  special  forms 
of  Common  Sense.] 

**  On  the  Physiological  side  of  Psychology,  your  paper  raises 
questions  of  great  and  increasing  interest. — When  states  of  Mind 
in  no  respect  innate  or  instinctive  have  been  frequently  repeated, 
the  Mind  acquires,  as  is  proved  by  the  power  of  Habit,  a  greatly 
increased  facility  of  parsing  into  those  states ;  and  this  increased 
facility  must  be  owing  to  some  change  of  a  physical  character,  in 
the  organic  action  of  the  Brain.  There  is  also  considerable  evidence 
that  such  acquired  facilities  of  passing  into  certain  modes  of  Cerebral 
action  can  in  many  cases  be  tmnsmitted,  more  or  less  completely, 
by  Inheritance.  The  limits  of  this  transmission,  and  the  conditions 
on  which  it  depends,  are  a  subjec^L  now  fairly  before  the  scientifio 
wcrld ;  and  we  shall  doubtless  in  time  know  much  more  about 
them  than  we  do  now.  But  so  fetr  as  my  imperfect  knowledge  nl 
the  subject  extends,  I  take  much  the  same  view  of  it  that  you  do, 
at  least  in  principle.'* 


CHAPTER   XII. 

OF   IMAGINATION. 

39  9)  T'Z  form  of  Ideational  activity  which  we  dlBtingiiifth  as  Imagi^ 

nafixm^  \\em  tho  same  basis  as  that  wliich  exerts  itself  in  Reasoning 

processen  ;   bnt   works  in  a  very  diiferent  manner.      In  its  lowest 

and  simplest  exercise,  Imagination,  or  the  image-making  power, 

consists  in  that  reproduction  of  the  mental  "  idea"  or  representation 

af  an  object  formerly  perceived  through  the  senses,  wliich  is  more 

generally  understood  by  the  term  Conception.      In  strict  language, 

every  such  reproduction  of  an  image,  however  distinctly  traceable  to 

the  laws  of  Association,  is  an  act  of  Imagination.    Tli is,  however,  is 

not  the  generally  understood  meaning  of  the  term  ;  which  is  usually 

applied  to  the  faculty  by  which,  in  the  first  place,  the  materials 

supplied  by  experience  or  direct  apprehension  are  recombined  in 

such  forms  as  to  gratify  the  sense  of  beauty  or  fitness,  rather  than 

to  satisfy  the  reason  ;  and  by   which,  in  the  second  place,  some 

higher  form  of  Beauty  than  experience  has  ever  preseuted,  or  some 

more  profound  Truth  than  reason  could  bring  within  our  grasp,  is 

discerned  by  direct"  insight," — the  "vision  and  the  faculty  divine." 

Thus  we  may  distinguish  between  the  constructive  and  the  creative 

Imagination  ;   and  each  may  be  exercised  in  every  department  of 

Human  knowledge,  whether  relating  to  external  Nature  or  to  Human 

nature.    It  is  a  very  limited  view  of  the  Imagination  to  regard 

its  operation  as  restricted  to  works  of  Art,  of  which  the  object  is  to 

gratify  the  iEsthetic  sense  ;  for,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  its 

highest  exercise  is  put  forth  in  the  discovery  of  great  fundamental 

Truths,  as  well  in  Science  as  in  Art^  in  the  Univei"se  around  as  in 

the  Mind  of  Mao. 

24 
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396.  The  exercise  of  the  constructive  Imagination  requires  a  mind 
not  only  richly  stored  with  materials,  hut  endowed  with  the  power 
of  readily  reproducing  them;  together  with  a  judgment  guided  by 
correct  taste  and  artistic  sensibility,  whereby  the  most  appropriate 
images  are  selected  and  combined  into  the  forms  most  sffectiTe  for 
the  production  of  the  desired  impression.  In  fact,  the  menial 
process  by  which  the  constructive  Imagination  works,  is  only  an 
ideal  rendering  of  that  which  Praxiteles  is  said  have  employed  when 
commissioned  to  produce  a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  people  of  Cas 
— namely  the  selection  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful female  figures  he  could  obtain  as  mo<lels,  and  the  combination 
of  these  into  one  harmonious  whole.  It  is  that  by  which,  for  the 
most  part,  the  Architects  of  the  present  time  essay  to  produce 
their  designs.  And  it  differa  but  little  in  kind  from  that  which  the 
Mechanician  employs,  when  devising  a  p>iece  of  Machhieiy  for  a 
given  purpose,  which  only  requires  some  new  combination  of  levers, 
wheels,  ckc,  involving  no  new  principle  of  action.  The  following 
description  seems  accurately  to  re})resent  the  uiethod  in  which  the 
constructive  Imagination  ordinarily  works  : — 

**  The  general  idea,  or  the  subject  in  its  outUveSf  must  be  supposed 
to  be  already  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  He  accordingly 
commences  the  task  before  him  with  the  expectation  and  the  desire  of 
developing  the  8u^ject  more  or  less  fully,  of  giving  to  it  not  only  a 
greater  continuity  and  a  better  arrangement,  but  an  increased  interest 
in  every  respect.  As  he  feels  interested  in  the  topic  which  he  pro- 
poses to  write  upon,  he  can,  of  course,  by  a  mere  act  of  the  Will — 
although  he  might  not  have  been  able,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have 
originated  it  by  such  an  act — detain  it  before  him  for  any  length  of 
time.  Various  conct'ptions  continue,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  arise  in 
the  miiid,  on  the  common  principles  of  Association ;  but,  as  the  general 
outline  of  the  subject  remains  the  same,  they  have  all  a  greater  or 
\T)'da  relation  to  it.  And  partaking,  in  some  measure,  of  the  per- 
manency of  the  outline  to  which  tliey  have  relation,  the  writer  has 
an  opportunity  to  approve  some  and  to  reject  others,  according  mn 
they  impress  him  as  being  «uituble  or  uusuitablu  to  the  mature  of  tlia 
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tiilject.  Those  which  affect  him  with  emotions  of  pleasure,  on 
account  of  their  perceived  fitness  for  the  subject,  are  retained  and 
committed  to  writing ;  while  others,  which  do  not  thus  affect  and 
interest  him,  soon  fade  away  altogether." — {UphanCB  Elements  oj 
Alfrittal  Philosophy^  Vol.  i.  p.  385.) 

The  process  of-  selection  among  the  variety  of  Conce[)tion8  that 
upon  tan  eously  occur  to  the  mind,  and  then  rapidly  give  place 
to  othei*s  if  not  Yolitionally  retained,  has  been  thus  graphically 

described  by  Dr.  Keid  : — 

' 

**  We  seem  to  treat  the  thoughts  that  present  themselves  to  the 

fancy  in  crowds,  as  a  great  man  treats  the  courtiers  who  attend  at  his 
levee.  They  are  all  ambitious  of  his  attention.  He  goes  round  the 
circle,  bestowing  a  bow  upon  one,  a  smile  upon  another;  asks  a 
short  question  of  a  third,  while  a  fourth  is  honoured  with  a  particular 
coniereuce ;  and  the  greater  part  have  no  particular  mark  of  attention, 
but  go  as  they  came.  It  is  true,  he  can  give  no  mark  of  his  atten- 
tion to  those  who  were  not  there;  but  he  has  a  sufficient  number 
for  making  a  choice  and  distijiction." — {Essay  iv.  chap.  4.) 

397.  The  faculty  of  Imagination,  therefore,  works  within  the  same 
limits  as  that  of  Becol lection  (§  373).  The  recurrence  of  images 
is  essentially  automatic;  but  the  mind  can  determinately  place 
itself  in  the  condition  most  favourable  to  their  reproduction,  and 
can  project  itself,  as  it  were,  in  search  of  them.  While  some  persons 
are  obliged  to  wait  until  the  memory  supplies  them  with  the  image 
they  desiderate,  there  are  others  who  are  distinguished  by  the 
exuberance  of  this  reproductive  power;  so  that  they  have  only  to 
nsk  themselves  for  an  appropriate  simile  or  metaphor,  and  it 
immediately  occurs  to  them.  When  apologising  for  the  ''lavish 
imageiy"  of  Scott's  historical  style  (which  caused  the  French  to 
designate  his  Life  of  Napoleon  as  "Walter  Scott's  last  novel**), 
hia  biographer  says  of  him  : — "Metaphorical  illustrations,  which 
men  bom  with  prose  in  their  souls  hunt  for  painfully,  and  find 
only  to  murder,  were,  to  him,  the  natural  and  necessary  offspring 
au<i  playthings  of  ever- teeming  funn.y.     He  could  not  write  a  note 
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to  his  printer,  he  could  not  speak  to  himself  in  his  diary,  withont 
introducing  them.''  Some,  agjiin,  use  images  merely  as  illustra- 
tions, dismissing  each  as  it  has  served  its  purpose,  and  availing 
themselves  of  new  figures  as  they  |  ass  before  the  mental  vision. 
But  the  "constructive"  Imagination  is  most  characteristically 
exercised  in  the  elaboration  of  seme  work  which  consists  of  a 
methodical  aggregation  of  separate  images,  that  are  grouped 
round  what  may  be  termed  a  central  idea.  Thus  Walter  Scott, 
whom  we  may  regard  as  a  typical  instance  of  this  fornj  of 
imagination  (without  by  any  means  denying  his  possession  of  the 
higher  attribute),  generally  took  as  the  basis  of  his  novels  (as 
Shakspere  did  of  his  plays)  some  stoiy  or  stories  previously 
existing ;  and  meditated  on  tliis  fundamental  conception,  until  it 
had  taken  a  distinct  form  in  his  own  mind.  When  it  had  readied 
this  stage,  the  farther  development  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
generally  very  easy  to  him.  Waking  early,  he  used  to  lie 
"  simmering  *'  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  and  then,  rising  and  seating 
himself  at  his  writing-table,  he  would  throw  off  chapter  after 
chapter  as  fast  as  his  pen  could  trace  the  words.  How  much  he 
was  aided  by  Memory,  is  curiously  shown  in  the  use  which  he 
made  of  casual  suggestions  or  occurrences.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Lockhart,  with  reference  to  the  composition  of  "  Ivaniioe  "  (of 
which  the  earlier  part  was  w^ritten  towards  the  close  of  the  sevei^ 
illness  in  which  the  "  Bride  of  Lammcrmoor "  was  pix>duced, 
§  124  c),  that— 

a.  **  The  introduction  of  the  charming  Jewess  and  her  father 
originated  in  a  conversation  Scott  held  with  his  friend  Skene  during 
the  severest  season  of  his  bodily  sufiferings.  *  Mr.  Skene,'  says  that 
gontleman's  wife,  *  sitting  by  his  bedside,  and  trying  to  amuse  him 
te  well  as  he  could  in  the  intervals  of  pain,  happened  to  get  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Jews,  as  he  had  obsei'ved  them  when  he  spent  some 
time  in  Germany  in  his  youth.  Their  situation  had  naturally  made 
a  strong  impression  ,  for  in  those  days  they  retained  their  own  di*o-»!^ 
and  manners  entire,  and  were  ti*oatod  with  considerable  austerity  bj 
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Cheit  Christian  neighbours,  being  still  locked  up  at  night  in  their  own 
quarter  by  great  gates;  and  Mr.  Skene,  partly  in  seriousness,  but 
|»:titly  from  the  mere  wish  to  turn  his  mind  at  the  moment  upon 
Boiaething  that  might  occupy  and  diyert  it,  suggested  that  a  group  of 
J«;W8  would  be  an  interesting  feature  if  he  could  contrive  to  bring 
them  into  his  next  novel.'  Upon  the  appearance  of  'Ivanhoe,'  he 
reminded  Mr.  Skene  of  this  conversation,  and  said,  *  Tou  will  find 
thid  book  owes  not  a  little  to  your  Qerman  reminiscences.'  Mrs. 
Skene  adds — *  Dining  with  us  one  day,  not  long  before  *Ivanhoe'  waa 
begun,  something  that  was  mentioned  led  him  to  describe  the  sudden 
death  of  an  Advocate  of  his  acquaintance — a  Mr.  Elphinstone — which 
occurred  in  the  OvUr-hou^t  soon  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  It 
was,  he  said,  no  wonder  that  it  had  left  a  vivid  impression  on  his 
mind,  for  it  was  the  first  sudden  death  he  had  ever  witnessed ;  and  he 
now  related  it  so  as  to .  make  us  all  feel  as  if  the  scene  was  passing 
before  our  eyes.  In  the  death  of  the  Templar  in  *  Ivanhoe,'  I 
recognised  the  very  picture — I  believe  I  may  safely  say  the  very 
words.' 

"Before  *Ivanhoe'  made  its  appearance,  I  had  myself  been  formally 
admitted  to  the  author's  secret;  but  had  he  favoured  me  with  no 
such  oonfidence,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that 
I  had  been  present  some  months  before  at  the  conversation  which 
suggested,  and  indeed  supplied,  the  materials  of  one  of  its  most 
amusing  chapters.  I  allude  to  that  in  which  our  Saxon  terms  for 
animals  in  the  field,  and  our  Norman  equivalents  for  them  as  they 
appear  on  the  table,  and  so  on,  are  explained  and  commented  on. 
All  this  Scott  owed  to  the  after-dinner  talk  one  day,  in  Castle  Street, 
of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  William  Clerk." — (^t/t  of  ScoU,  chap,  xlvi.) 

The  following  particulars  supplied  by  Mr.  Morritt  of  Ilokeby, 
respecting  Scott's  mode  of  obtaining  materials  for  the  romantic 
poem  he  was  composing  on  the  traditions  connected  with  that  pic- 
turesque seat,  are  interesting  from  the  additional  light  they  throw 
CD  the  metiiod  in  which  Bcott*s  *' constructive'*  imagination  made  use 
of  the  materials  supplied  by  fact  and  legend  ;  sometimes  fitting  the 
scene  to  the  legend,  and  sometimes  the  legend  to  the  scene  : — 

6.  '*  1  had  of  coui'se,"  says  Mr.  Morritt,  *'  had  many  previous  oppor 
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tunities  of  testing  the  almost  conscientious  fidelity  of  his  local  deserip* 
tions ;  but  I  could  not  help  being  singularly  struck  with  the  light 
which  this  yisit  threw  on  that  characteristic  of  his  compositions.  The 
morning  after  he  arrived,  he  said,  '  Tou  hare  often  given  me  material* 
for  romance :  now  I  want  a  good  robber's  cave,  and  an  old  church  of 
the  right  sort.*  We  rode  out,  and  he  found  what  he  wanted  in  the 
ancient  slate  quarries  of  Brignal  and  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Egglestou. 
I  observed  him  noting  down  even  the  peculiar  little  wild  flowers  and 
herbs  that  accidentally  grew  round  and  on  the  side  of  a  bold  crag  near 
his  intended  cave  of  Guy  Denzil  ;  and  could  not  help  saying  that,  as 
he  was  not  to  be  upon  oath  in  his  work,  daisies,  violets,  and  primroses 
would  be  as  poetical  as  any  of  the  humbler  plants  he  was  examining* 
I  laughed,  in  short,  at  his  scrupulousness  ;  but  I  understood  him 
when  he  replied,  that  in  Nature  herself  no  two  scenes  were  exactly 
alike,  and  that  whoever  copied  truly  what  was  before  hjs  eyes, 
would  possess  the  same  variety  in  his  descriptions,  and  exhibit 
apparently  an  imagination  as  boundless  as  the  range  of  nature 
in  the  scenes  he  recorded  ;  whereas  whoever  trusted  to  Imagination 
would  soon  find  his  own  mind  circumscribed,  and  contracted 
to  a  few  favourite  images,  and  the  repetition  of  these  would 
sooner  or  later  produce  that  very  monotony  and  barrenness 
which  had  always  haunted  descriptive  poetry  in  the  hands  of  any  but 
the  patient  worshippers  of  truth.  Besides  which,  he  said,  '  local 
names  and  peculiarities  make  a  fictitious  story  look  so  much  better 
in  the  face.*  In  fact,  from  his  boyish  habits  he  was  but  half  satisfied 
with  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  when  he  could  not  connect  with  it 
some  local  legend ;  and  when  I  was  forced  sometimes  to  confess  with 
the  Knife-grinder,  '  Story  1  God  bless  you !  I  have  none  to  tell, 
sir  I ' — he  would  laugh  and  say,  *  Then  let  us  make  one  :  nothing  so 
easy  as  to  make  a  tradition.*  *' — (Op.  cit,^  chap,  xxv.) 

398.  The  practice  of  the  Italian  tmprovisaiori,  who,  without  juo* 
paration,  compose  and  utter  a  long  series  of  verses  upon  any  givni 
subject,  affords  a  oliaract  eristic  example  of  the  readiness  with  which 
tha  Memoiy  supplies  the  requisite  materials  to  such  as  have  a 
special  gift  fur  vcrsificatiou,  and  have  improved  that  gift  by  culture. 

The  piactice  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Italy;  and  the  facilities 
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which  the  structure  of  the  Italian  language  affoi-ds  to  versification 
and  rhyme,  are  of  great  assistance  towards  it.  The  imprnviaatore 
delivers  his  verse,  generally  accompanied  b}'  a  guitar,  and  with  a 
sort  of  chanting  cadence ;  and  he  spins  out  hundreds,  nay  at  times 
tliousands,  of  lines  with  apparent  ease ;  whole  dramas  have  indeed 
been  thus  delivered.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  this 
kind  of  extempore  poetry  is  of  the  best  kind ;  in  reality,  very  few 
(f  these  compositions  can  stand  the  test  of  publication.  Still  they 
have  the  merit  of  the  flow  of  language,  and  the  quick  adaptation  of 
accessory  ideas  and  images  to  the  main  subject,  which  rivet  the 
attention  and  excite  the  surprise  of  the  listeners. 

Some  examples  thei-e  are,  iudeed,  of  improtnsatari,  who,  uniting 
high  culture  to  a  great  original  gift  of  extemporaneous  versifi- 
cation, have  acquired,  by  continual  practice,  a  facility  in  producing 
unpremeditated  verses  which  would  not  only  bear  perusal,  but  even 
pass  the  ordeal  of  severe  criticism. — Another  species  of  impromptu 
peculiar  to  Italy  is  the  extempore  Comedy ;  in  which  only  the 
outline  of  the  plot,  with  an  indication  of  the  characters,  is  given 
to  be  filled  up  at  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  the  performers.  It  is 
said  that  the  great  painter,  Salvator  Rosa,  had  a  remarkable  gift 
fur  this  kind  of  performance ;  in  whicii,  in  more  recent  times^ 
Louis  Eiccoboni  and  his  wife  Plamenia  showed  a  proficiency  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  was  suspected  that  they  did  not  really  act 
all*  improvista,  but  that  they  were  imposing  on  the  public  by 
preconcerted  schemes.  This,  however,  was  clearly  proved  not 
to  be  the  Ciise ;  and  Riccoboni  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
peculiar  combination  of  endowments  required  for  success  in  this 
rdU: — "An  actor  of  this  description,  always  supposing  an  actor 
of  genius,  is  more  vividly  affected  than  one  who  has  coldly  got  his 
par:  by  rote.  But  figure,  memory,  voice,  and  even  sensibility,  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  actor  air  improviste  ;  he  must  be  in  the  habit 
>f  cultivating  the  imagination,  pouring  forth  the  flow  of  expression, 
ond  prompt  in  those  flashes  which  instantaneously  vibrate  in  the 
plaudits  of  the  audience." 
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399.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  Improvisation  which  oiir 
oWn  country  has  supplied,  was  one  of  an  entirely  different 
character  ;  Theodore  Hook's  improvised  versification  being  rather 
witty  and  humorous,  tliau  what  is  ordinarily  understood  M 
iraaginative. 

a.  *'  Thus,  very  early  in  his  career,  he  displayed  his  extraordinary 
gift  of  extemporaneous  singing,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Druiy 
Lane  Company  to  Sheridan.  The  company  was  numerous,  and 
generally  strangers  to  Mr.  Hook ;  but,  without  a  moment's  pre- 
meditation, he  composed  a  verse  upon  every  person  in  the  room,  full 
of  the  most  pointed  wit  and  with  the  truest  rhymes,  unhesitatingly 
gathering  into  his  subject,  as  he  rapidly  proceeded,  in  addition  to 
what  had  passed  during  the  dinner,  every  trivial  incident  of  the 
moment.  Everj'  action  was  turned  to  account ;  every  circumstance, 
the  look,  the  gesture,  or  any  other  accidental  effects,  served  as 
occasion  for  more  wit ;  and  even  the  singer's  ignorance  of  the  names 
and  condition  of  many  of  the  party  seemed  to  give  greater  facility  to 
his  brilliant  hits,  than  even  acquaintance  with  them  might  have 
furnished.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  astonished  at  his  extraordinary 
facility.  No  description,  he  said,  could  have  convinced  him  of  so 
peculiar  an  instance  of  genius ;  and  he  protested  that  he  should  not 
have  believed  it  to  be  an  unstudied  effort,  had  he  not  seen  proof  that 
no  anticipation  could  have  been  formed  of  what  might  arise  to  furnish 
matter  and  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  this  rare  talent." — (^/0 
of  Mathews,  vol.  ii.,  p.  69.) 

We  are  toM  by  the  writer  of  a  notice  of  Theodore  Hook  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Review  *'  (vol.  Ixxii.),  that,  either  early  in  the  evening 
or  very  lato,  his  improvisation  was  indifferent ;  the  reason  appa- 
rently being  that  his  gift  required  the  stimulus  o^  wine  and  society, 
but  that  too  much  of  the  former  would  prevent  him  from  keeping 
up  the  necessary  continuity  of  idea. 

6.  Another  friend  describes  a  meeting  between  Coleridge  and  Hook, 
at  which  the  latter  '*  burst  into  a  bacchanal  of  egregious  luxury, 
every  line  of  which  had  reference  to  the  author  of  the  *  Lay  Sermoim* 
and  '  Aids  to  Beflection  ' "     An  absuxxl  scene  followed,  eveiy  ifiJi* 
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nduars  share  in  which  **  had  apt,  in  mauy  oases  exquisitely  witty 
oommemoiution."  In  walking  home,  Coleridge  gave  the  naiTator 
*'  a  most  excellent  lecture  on  the  distinction  between  talent 
and  genius;  and  declared  that  Hook  was  as  true  a  genius  aa 
Hante." 

Bat  Hook  further  enjoyed,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  that 
fiioulty  of  dramatic  imag'mationy  which  enables  its  possessor  to 
identify  himself  for  a  time  with  the  personality  of  another,  bo  as 
not  merely  to  act  the  part  of  that  other,  but  (ideally)  to  he  that 
other  (§  364).  Thus,  when  staying  in  a  country  house  with  meu 
distinguished  in  Parliamentary  or  Forensic  oratory,  he  would  give, 
when  "in  the  vein,"  a  whole  series  of  imitations ;  representing  not 
merely  the  manner  but  the  matter  of  each  speaker  so  closely,  that 
the  audience  could  almost  believe  that  they  were  listening  to  the 
man  himself.  It  was  only  when  he  was  "primed"  for  such 
a  performance  by  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  encouraged  by  the 
admmition  of  his  audience,  that  his  gift  would  manifest  itself  in 
full  force;  and  its  automatic  rather  than  its  volitional  character 
is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  its  greatest  displays  took  place  just 
at  that  stage  of  alcoholic  excitement,  in  which  the  Automatic 
activity  of  the  mind  is  increased,  whilst  the  controlling  ])ower  of 
Volition  is  weakened  (§  544). 

400.  The  pow^er  of  Improvisation  for  wliich  certain  Musicians 
have  been  especially  distinguished,  requires  for  its  highest  exercise 
a  combination  of  the  consti^uctive  power  acquired  by  training, 
with  the  creative  power  which  nothing  but  Genius  can  supply. 
Any  Musician  who  practises  the  art,  can  extemporise  a  set  of 
^Wariaiious'*  upon  an  air,  or  work  up  a  "subject*'  into  a  fugue, 
according  to  certain  set  forms  ;  and  the  product  can  be  in  a  great 
d<igree  anticipated  by  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  "manner" 
of  the  player.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  power  is  undei 
Volitional  control ;  whilst,  in  so  far  as  the  improvisation  is  creative^ 
it  is  purely  Automatic;  and  all  that  the  Musician  urn  himself  do, 
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is  to  plax^  himself  in  conditious  favourable  to  the  spontaiieouA 
flow  of  his  ideas. 

a.  Of  all  Maeicians,  Mozart  seems  to  have  had  invenUvt  power  mocl 
completely  cd  calif  so  that  he  could  never  draw  upon  it,  without  (iii 
commercial  phrase)  his  draft  being  instantly  **  honoured."     Thus,  it  is 
rooorded  of  him  that,  **  in  the  performance  of  his  own  Concertos,  lie 
never  confined  himself  to  the  precise  melody  before  him,  but  varied 
it  from  time  to  time  with  singular  grace  and  beauty,  according  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment."     This  feat  seems  the  more  remarkable, 
as,  in  such  a  performance,  he  could  not  give  free  scope  to  his  invention, 
as  in  a  solo  fantasia,  but  had  always  to  keep  himself  in  due  relation 
to  his  Orchestra. — In  the  following  incident,  we  have  an  exam] tie 
of  his  unsurpassed  inventive  power  when  working  entirely  unfettered, 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  warmest  sympathy.     It  should  be  pre- 
mised that  the  Concert  at  which  it  occurred  was  one  given  by  Mozart 
at  Prague,  the  inhabitants  of  which  ancient  city  hud  shown  them- 
selves singularly  appreciative  of  *'  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  which  had 
been  produced  there  a  short  time  before.     The  concert,  every  piece  in 
which  was  of  Mozart*s  own  composition,  was  to  end  with  an  improvisa- 
tion  on  the  pianoforte.      **  Having  preluded  and  played  a  fantasia, 
which  lasted  a  good  half-hour,  Mozart  rose;  but  the  stormy  ani\ 
outrageous  applause  of  his  Bohemian  audience  was  not  to  be  appeased, 
and  he   again   sat   down.      His  second   fantasia,  which  was  of  oa 
entirely  different  character ^  met  with  the  same  success ;  the  applause 
was  without  end ;  and,  long  after  he  had  retired  to  the  withdrawing 
room,  he  heard  the  people  in  the  theatre  thundering  for  his  reap- 
pearance.    Inwardly  delighted,    he  presented  himself  for  the  third 
time.     Just  as  he  was  about  to  begin,  when  every  noise  was  hushed, 
and  the  stillness  of  death  reigned  throughout  the  theatre,  a  voice  in 
the  pit  cried,   *  From  Fiyaro,*     He  took  the   hint,  and  ended  this 
triumphal  display   of  skill  by  extemporising  a   dozen  of  the  mosi 
interesting  and  scientific  variations  upon  the  air  Non  ptu  andrau 
It  is  needless  to  mention  the  uproar  that  followed." — [Holmes^ e  Lift 
0/  Mozart,  p.  278.) 

401.  The  mental  processes  which  are  concerned  in  the  exercise  nf 
coi)6tructive  Imagination,  are  also  in  operation  in  the  production  ol 
Hlier  enibelliiibinents  of  ordinary  prosaic  language  to  which  we  give 
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distinctive  names.  That  which  comes  nearest  to  Imagination — so 
near,  indeed,  that  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn 
between  them — is  Fancy,  Notwithstanding  that  much  has  been 
written  on  the  relative  characters  of  these  two  attributes,"^  it  seems 
imp<«sible  to  define  tliem  otherwise  than  by  the  states  of  Mind  to 
whi(h  their  products  are  respectively  addressed.  For  whilst  the 
Imofjfinatum  works  on  the  sense  of  beauty,  of  grandeur,  of  sub- 
liinity,  or,  by  way  of  contrast,  on  that  of  aversion,  awe,  or  even 
ten'or, — Fancy  plays  with  the  grotesque,  the  whimsical,  the  ridicu- 
lous«  in  short,  with  the  "fanciful;"  its  function  being  rather  to 
amuse  by  its  superficial  "caprices"  and  "strange  conceits,**  than 
to  appeal  to  the  deeper  nature. 

**  Fancy,"  says  Wordsworth,  **is  given  to  quicken  and  beguile  the 
temporal  part  of  our  nature ;  Imagination,  to  incite  and  support  the 
eternal."  And  he  gives,  as  an  example,  the  use  of  the  same  image 
by  two  writers ;  in  the  one  case  as  a  mere  *'  conceit,"  in  the  other  as 
a  grand  stroke  of  imaginative  genius.  The  effect  of  the  following 
couplet,  ascribed  to  Lord  Chestei-field — 

"  The  dews  of  the  evening  most  carefully  shun. 
They  are  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of  the  sim,'' 

**  is  a  flash  of  surprise,  and  nothing  more ;  for  the  nature  of  things 

does  not  sustain  the  combination."     But  when  Milton   marks  the 

sympathy  of  Nature  with  the  transgression  of  Adam,  in  the  grand 

lines — 

"Sky  lowered,  and  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completion  of  the  moilal  sin. " 

"the  effects  from  the. act,  of  which  there  is  this  immediate  conse* 
quence  and  visible  sign,  are  so  momentous,  that  the  mind  acknowledges 

♦Or.  Trench,  in  his  "Study  of  Wonla,**  assigns  to  Woixlsworth  the  credit  cl 
having,  in  his  original  preface  to  Ills  **  Lyrical  Ballads  '*  (reprinted  separately  in 
bis  a:l!ecicd  works),  distinctly  limited  the  respective  provinces  of  Fancy  and 
Imaginatlcn.  But,  however  clear  may  be  the  boundary  lines  which  Wonlsworth 
marked  out  in  the  domain  of  Poetry,  wo  fail  to  trace  them  when  we  follow  the 
Imagination  into  other  departments  of  Art,  still  more  into  Sdeoce  and  Hum:ui 
Katnrs. 


J 
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fcho  justice  aud  reasonableness  of  the  sky  weeping  drops  of  water  u 
if  with  human  eyes.*' 

The  pages  of  Shakspere,  and  many  of  those  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
are  full  of  the  products  both  of  Fancy  and  Imagination ;  but 
while  in  George  Wither  and  Charles  Lamb  the  Fancy  predomi- 
nates, Milton  is  the  pre-eminent  type  of  Imagination  (as  distin- 
guished from  fancy)  in  Poetry,  as  Walter  Scott  may  be  considered 
to  be  in  Prose. 

402.  Closely  akin  to  Fancy,  but  differing  from  it  in  the  kind  of 
foaling  which  it  excites,  is  Wit;  the  distinctive  character  (if  which 
(as  now  understood)  is  "a  felicitous  association  of  objects  not 
usually  connected,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasant  surprise.'*  It  is  this 
intellectual  surprise  which  is  the  essence  of  pure  Wit ;  but  Humour 
is  often  mixed  up  with  it.  The  lowest  form  of  wit  is  that  mere 
play  on  words,  which  is  known  as  "  punning  ; "  this  being, 
according  to  the  definition  of  Addison,  **  a  conceit  arising  from  the 
use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  sound  but  differ  in  the  sense,"  or,  as 
might  be  said  in  certain  cases,  use  of  the  same  word  in  two  different 
senses  (§  403  &.).  Thus  a  man  having  undertaken  to  pun  on  any 
subject  that  might  be  given  him,  and  the  word  "King"  having  been 
iianied,  replied  that  "  the  King  was  no  subject."  Here  the  wit 
lay  in  the  double  meaning  attached  to  the  word  *^  subject,"  or, 
as  Addison  would  say,  to  the  unexpected tiess  of  the  relation 
brought  out  between  what  are  really  two  distinct  words  agreeing 
only  in  sound.  The  effect  is  heightened  when  this  double  eHf^TuIn 
presents  itself  more  than  once  in  the  same  sentence  : — 

o.  Thus  Bishop  Mountain,  being  asked  by  George  II.,  to  whom  ho 
should  give  the  Archbishopric  of  York  then  vacant,  replied,  **  If 
thou  hadst  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  thou  wouldst  say  to  this 
m<mntain"  (pointing  to  himself ),  '**B6  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast 
into  the  sea  (see).*  " 

b.  The  Writer  once  heard  another  felicitous  application  of  the  same 
idea,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society,  at  which  Dr.  Buckland. 
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ilion  Dean  of  Westminster,  had  been  speaking  on  a  paper  by  Sir 
Boderick  Murchison,  in  which  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  effects  of 
*^  waves  of  translation,*'  as  carrying  large  blocks  of  stone  onwards 
until  their  force  was  spent,  when  the  blocks  sank  to  the  bottom.  As 
tho  Dean  sat  down,  a  facetious  member  expres^^ed  the  hope  **  that  the 
Bight  Hevereud  gentleman  might  be  speedily  carried  along  by  a  wave 
of  trannlation,  and  deposited  in  a  sea  (see)  as  good  as  that  of  hii 
predecessor,"  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  was  sitting  by  his  side. 

403.  But  in  the  higher  form  of  Wit,  the  ^lay  is  rather  upon  idea* 
than  upon  toords^  the  effect  consisting  in  the  peculiar  felicity  of 
the  illustration ;  as  when  Douglas  Jerrold  charactenzed  (fo^matism 
as  being  puppy\sm  full  j>Town, — a  remark  most  true  and  apposite 
in  itself,  while  deriving  a  peculiar  "  point'*  from  the  unexpected- 
ness of  the  ideal  relation  developed  between  the  two  words,  and 
from  the  ludicrous  contrast  between  the  real  derivation  of  the 
first  of  them  and  the  humorous  one  assigned  to  it.  In  reparttesy 
the  effect  very  often  depends  on  the  unexpectedness  of  the  contrast 
between  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  original  remark  and  that  of  the 
reply  \  or  by  the  happy  turn  given  to  the  former,  by  which  it  ia 
made  to  convey  something  very  different  from,  perhaps  quite 
contrary  to,  what  the  speaker  intended. 

a.  Of  the  first  kind,  the  matter- of- factness  of  the  Scotch  mind  fur- 
nishes many  admirable  illustrations,  of  which  the  following  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  characteristic : — During  an  agitation  to  put 
down  Sunday  trains  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  a  Minister  in 
the  latter  city  was  accustomed  to  go  down  to  the  railway-station  in 
the  morning,  and  endeavour  to  dissuade  any  persons  whom  he  knew 
fn>m  setting-off  by  the  train  then  starting.  Happening  to  encounter 
n  lady  of  his  congregation,  who  was  going  to  spend  the  day  with  a 
relative  at  Falkirk,  and  having  learned  from  her  where  she  was  going, 
he  said,  '*  You  are  not  going  to  Falkirk,  you  are  going  to  hell ;  "  to 
which  eh©  replied  veiy  composedly,  "Well,  anyhow,  I  have  got  a 
return -ticket." 

6.  Of  the  second  kind,  a  good  example  is  offered  by  the  ready 
answer  given  to  a   debater,    who,    addressing   tho  adversary   t^ho 
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was  to  reply  to  him,  somewhat  magniloquently  enounced,  **I  \i'atil 
oommon  sense ;  "  to  which  the  quiet  rejoinder  was,  '*  Exactly."  The 
turn  thus  giyen  was  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  want;  '*  which  the 
speaker  used  as  expressing  his  sense  of  its  deficiency  in  his  adTersary, 
w)lo  neatly  directed  it  against  himself. 

404.  These  two  examples,  agsun,  serre  to  illustrate  the  couneotion 
between  Wit  and  Humour.  Whilst  the  former,  in  its  purity  iff 
purely  inUlltctrnd^  the  latter,  in  its  purity,  has  reference  to  thit 
varieties  of  huiruin  diaracter  and  the  actions  which  proceed  from 
them.  But  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  two  are  commingled  ; 
and  the  amusement  we  derive  from  their  exercise  ofteu  arises  from 
the  concomitant  circumstances,  or  from  the  manner  of  utterance; 
BO  that  a  joke  which  was  felt  to  be  admirable  at  the  time,  falls 
oompai^atively  flat  when  repeated  under  other  conditions 

a.  Thus,  in  the  well-known  reply  made  by  Charles  Lamb  to  Cole- 
ridge's question,  **  Lamb,  did  yon  ever  hear  me  preach  P"  **  Why,  I 
never  heard  you  do  anything  dlse,*' — the  effect  is  described  by  one  who 
was  present  as  having  been  most  ludicrously  heightened  by  the '  grand 
manner"  in  which  the  question  was  asked  by  Coleridge,  and  the 
stammering  utterance,  ending  in  a  kind  of  explosion,  of  his  friend*8 
witticism. 

405.  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  hesitation,  that  the  power  of 
presenting  the  peculiar  combinations  and  contnists  in  which  Wit 
consists,  is  purely  automatic ;  being  one  of  which  many  persons, 
highly  distinguished  for  general  ability,  and  possessing  a  keen 
enjoyment  of  the  good  tilings  said  by  othera,  are  themselves 
entirely  destitute.  And  all  that  the  Will  can  do,  as  in  other 
operations  of  the  constructive  Imagination,  is  to  place  the 
mind  in  the  conditions  most  favourable  for  its  exercise.  Of  such 
conditions,  sympathetic  ap[)reciation  undoubtedly  ranks  among 
the  first.  A  brilliant  talker,  who,  in  congenial  society,  can  give 
forth  an  unceasing  succession  of  coruscations  of  Wit,  like  meteor- 
BtreaniB,  feels  the  dulness  of  a  set  of  matter-of-faot  listeners  aa  a 
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Oi/mplote  extinguisher  of  the  internal  glow  from  which  the  flashefl 
emanate. — ^Tho  power  is  doubtless  capable  of  improvement  by 
culture  and  exercise;  but  it  cannot  be  acquired  by  any  one  who 
has  not  a  native  capacity  for  it. — The  foUowhig  example,  whidi 
I3cently  presented  itself  within  the  Wrlter*8  own  experience,  is 
•0  singularly  illustrative  of  the  contrast  between  the  Volitional 
and  the  Automatic  forms  of  Intellectual  operation,  that  those 
who  recognize  the  case  tc  which  he  alludes  will  excuse  him  for 
making  it  public  : — 

a.  "  A  gentleman  distinguished  alike  for  his  great  and  varied  ability, 
for  his  faculty  of  scientific  exposition,  and  for  his  conversational  gifts, 
found  himself  the  subject  of  a  sudden  failure  of  Intellectual  power, 
the  result  of  continued  overstrain  ;  which  manifested  itself  especially 
in  the  inability  to  keep  up  a  continuous  train  of  thought,  such  as  was 
required  in  lectunng.  Having  detei*mined  at  once  to  suspend  his 
work  and  go  abroad,  he  was  dining  with  a  few  of  his  most  intimate 
fiiends  a  few  days  before  his  departure  ;  and  surprised  them  by  tlie 
undiminished  flow  of  his  wit,  and  the  readiness  of  his  repartee.  As 
one  of  them  afterwards  said  to  the  writer,  *  He  never  was  morQ 
briUiant.' " 

406.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  Humour  is  itself  de- 
pendent upon  the  Imagination  ;  since  what  we  term  humorous  may 
derive  its  character  entirely  from  the  oddity  of  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion or  action  as  it  presents  itself  to  ourselves.  Dean  Ramsay  truly 
says  of  one  of  his  good  stories: — '  The  humour  of  the  narrative  is 
unquestionable,  and  yet  no  one  has  tried  to  be  humorous ;  the 
same  idea  differently  expressed  raiglit  have  no  point  at  all ;"  as  in 
the  following  case  : — 

a,  "  The  Laird  of  Balnamoon..  having  dined  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
who  by  mit^take  had  given  him  cherry  brandy,  instead  of  his  usual 
bevoruge,  port- wine,  found  himself  more  than  ordinarily  affected  by 
his  liquor ;  and  while  being  driven  home  by  his  servant  Harry  in  an 
open  carriage,  over  an  intervening  moor,  his  unsteadiness  of  head 
caused  his  hat  and  wig  to  fall  on  the  ground.     HaiTy  having  got 
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down  to  pick  tbem  up,  and  having  restored  them  to  his  master,  the 
laird  was  satisfied  with  the  hat,  but  demurred  to  the  wig.  '  It's  no 
my  wig,  Ilarry,  lad;  it's  no  my  wig,*  and  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Harry  lost  his  patience  ;  and,  anxious  to  get  home^ 
remonstrated  with  his  master,  *  Ye'd  better  tak  it,  sir,  for  there's  nae 
waile  (choice)  o*  wigs  on  Muuiimmon  Moor.'  This  was  a  sin.plo 
matter-of-fact  remark  on  the  part  of  the  servant;  and  its  humour 
consists  in  its  contrast  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made,  heightened  by  its  quaint  form  of  expression." 

407.  But  in  all  works  of  Iniaginatiou  which  aim  to  present  varieties 
of  Human  character,  a  power  of  ideally  developing  and  combining 
Buch  varieties  is  essential ;  and  without  tbe  sense  of  Humour,  the 
portraiture  wants  warmth  and  reality.  Of  all  great  m^istei-B  in  the 
art  of  construction,  Milton  is  tbe  one  who  shows  the  least  of  this 
sense  ;  in  fact  he  scarcely  seems  to  have  possessed  it  at  all.  In 
Sbakspeio,  on  the  other  hand,  Humour  is  redundant ;  and  every 
one  of  his  humorous  charactei*s  has  an  individuality  of  his  (or  her) 
own.  Thus  Kalstuff  will  occur  to  every  one  as  the  very  incarnation 
of  Humour,  with  no  feraall  addition  of  Wit ;  while  Dogberry  and 
Verges,  Bottom  and  Snug,  with  the  whole  series  of  Clowns  and 
Jesters,  no  one  of  whom  is  a  repetition  of  another,  bespeak  the 
wonderful  acuteness  of  his  discriminative  obsei-vation,  the  rcaliuess 
with  which  his  niemor\'  re[)roduced  its  stores,  and  the  sympathy 
which  his  own  many-sided  nature  possessed  with  every  phase 
of  Humour  delineated.  In  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*8  novels 
in  which  the  scenes  and  characters  are  those  of  his  own  oduntry, 
we  find  abundant  examples  of  the  richest  Huniour ;  every  one 
of  which  seems  either  to  have  had  an  individual  prototype,  or  to 
have  been  a  generalised  form  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
Thua  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  tlie  Antiquary,  Paulus  Pleydell, 
Dominie  Sampson,  Mause  and  Cuddie  Headrigg,  Meg  Dods,  and  a 
number  of  othere,  are  felt  by  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Scottish  life  of  the  past  to  be  so  intensely  natural^  that  every  one 
of  them  mi^ht  have  been  a  real  character.     And  the  same  is  true 
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of  the  best  of  Dickens*s  and  of  Thackeray's  imaginary  constructions  ; 
ill  which  these  great  Humourists  have  so  completely  identified 
th()mselves,  as  it  were,  with  tlie  several  types  they  delineated,  as 
to  make  each  of  them  speak  and  act  as  he  (or  she)  would  Jiavo 
done  in  actual  life.  It  is  oertiiin,  indeed,  that  most  of  these  (as 
In  Walter  Scott's  case)  are  developments  of  actual  types ;  while 
those  which  are  purely  Heal — the  work  of  the  creative  rather  thau 
of  the  constructive  Imagination — lack  "  flesh -and -blood  "  reality. 

408.  The  exercise  of  the  creative  Imagination  involves  that  peculiar 
quality  of  mind  which  we  distinguish  as  Genius  ; — a  special  gift  of 
which  no  definite  account  can  be  given,  the  possessor  of  it  not 
being  himself  able  either  to  trace  its  origin,  or  to  describe  (save  as 
regards  its  external  conditions)  its  mode  of  working.  Although 
this  term  is  often  applied  to  superior  Intellectujil  power  of  any 
kind,  yet  it  may  certainly  be  most  appropriately  limited  to  that  of 
which  invention,  oj^ination,  or  insight  is  the  dit^tinctive  charac- 
teristic, and  of  wliich  the  products  bear  the  well-marked  stamp  of 
individuality.  Working  upon  the  materials  it  derives  from  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  Creative  genius  not  merely  developes  and 
recom bines  these,  but  evolves  products  altogether  new,  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  reasoning  power,  and  deriving  their  value  from  their 
expression  of  a  higJier  truth  thau  is  at  the  time  attainable  in  any 
other  way.  When  Dr.  Channing,  in  discoursing  of  Poetry,  sjiid 
that  '*  Genius  is  not  a  creator,  in  the  sense  of  fancying  or  feigning 
what  does  not  exist  :  its  distinctio7i  is,  to  discern  more  of  Truth 
tlutn  ordinary  minds,**  he  himself  uttered  a  truth  of  which  the 
profundity  and  generality  bear  the  stamp  of  true  genius  ;  for  it 
is  equally  applicable  to  every  exercise  of  the  highest  form  oi 
creative  imagination.  Its  lower  form  may  be  distinguished  a.i 
TngenuUy 'f*^  the  products  of  which  may  either  be  altogether  worth- 
^ss,  or  may  ajiproach  those  of  true  genius. 

*  Although  this  word  is  now  commonly  used  with  reference  chiefly  tc  Mechanical 
luventivn,  yet  it  was  often  applied  by  the  older  writers  to  Poets  and  Adrocateat 
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a.  A  typical  example  of  the  diflerence  between  Ingenuiiff  and  true 
Oenitu  is  afforded  by  the  coiiti*a8t  between  Kepler  and  Newton. 
Strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  some  **  harmonic"  relati»»u 
must  exist  among  the  distances  of  the  several  Planets  from  the  Sun, 
and  also  among  the  respective  times  of  their  revolution,  Keplor 
passed  a  large  part  of  his  early  life  in  working  out  a  series  of  guessti 
at  Ibis  relation ;  some  of  which  now  strike  us  as  not  merely  most 
improbable,  but  positively  ridiculous.  His  single-minded  devotion 
to  Truth,  however,  led  him  to  abandon  each  of  these  hypotheaen  in 
its  turn,  so  soon  as  he  had  proved  its  fallacy  by  submitting  it  to  the 
test  of  its  conformity  to  observed  facts ;  while  his  fertile  Ingenuity 
furnished  him  with  a  continual  supply  of  new  guesses,  which  pro- 
sen  ted  themselves  in  turn  as  creations  of  his  Imagination,  to  be 
successively  dismissed  when  they  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than 
imaginary.  But  he  was  at  last  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  that 
relation  between  the  times  and  the  distances  of  the  Planetary  revolu- 
tions, which,  with  the  discovery  of  the  ellipticitv  of  the  orbits,  and  of 
the  pas$>age  of  the  **  radius  vector"  over  equal  areas  in  equal  tijnes,  has 
given  him  immortality  as  an  Astronomical  discoverer.  But  theeo 
discoveries  cannot  be  regarded  as  based  on  any  higher  Mental  attri- 
bute than  persevering  ingenuity  ;  for  so  far  was  he  from  divining  the 
true  rationale  of  the  planetary  revolutions,  that  we  learn  firom  his 
own  honest  confessions  that  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  elliptic 
orbit  of  Mars  by  a  series  of  happy  accidents,  which  turned  his 
erroneous  guesses  into  a  right  direction,  and  to  that  of  the  "  equal 
areas*'  by  the  notion  of  whirling  force  emanating  from  the  Sun;  whilst 
his  discovery  of  the  relation  between  the  times  and  distances  was  th« 
fortunate  guess  which  closed  a  long  series  of  unfortunate  ones,  many 
of  which  were  no  less  **  ingenious." — Now  it  was  by  a  grand  exertion 
of  Newton's  constructive  imagination,  based  on  his  wonderful  mastery 
of  Geometrical  reasoning,  that,  starting  with  the  conception,  of  two 
forces^  one  of  them  tending  to  produce  continuous  uniform  motion  in 
a  straight  line,  the  other  tending  to  produce  a  uniformly-accelerated 
motion  towards  a  fixed  point,  he  was  able  to  show  that  if  these 

Wo  speak  even  now  of  an  "  ingenious  argnment,"  when  we  have  in  view  latbox  tks 
skill  with  which  it  is  conducted,  than  the  tiiith  it  ia  to  support ;  in  fact,  ouf 
atlniiration  is  sometimee  most  called  forth  by  the  Ingenuity  which  u  exeilcd  It 
Mijitain  a  position  we  reg.iid  as  untenable. 
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dynamical  assumptious  be  granted,  Kepler*8  phenomtntd  "  laws/' 
being  necessary  oonsequences  of  them,  must  be  universaliy  true. 
And  while  that  demons? tratiou  would  have  been  alone  sufficient  to 
give  him  an  imperishable  renown,  it  was  his  still  greater  glory  to 
divine  the  profound  truth,  that  the  fall  of  the  Moon  towards  the 
Gorth — that  is,  the  doflection  of  her  path  from  a  tangential  line  to  an 
blH)'.8e — 1>  a  pfiencmeiion  of  the  same  order  as  the  fall  of  a  stone  to  the 
ground;  and  thus  to  show  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  masses  of 
matter  which  we  call  Gravitation,  pervades  the  whole  UniTerue, 
and  everywhere  follows  the  same  Law. 

The  grand  scientifio  Truth  thus  divined  by  the  **  insight**  of 
Newton,  was  at  once  proved  to  be  such,  not  only  by  its  confoimity 
with  all  the  phenonema  of  Nature  then  known,  but  by  the  power 
which  it  furnished  of  predicting  phenomena  as  yet  undiscovered — 
such  as  the  "  perturbations  "  produced  by  the  mutual  attractions 
of  the  Planets. 

409.  In  the  provinces  of  /Esthetics  and  Morals,  however,  the 
test  of  the  Truths  brought  to  light  by  real  Genius  lies  not  in  the 
confirmation  of  them  by  reasoning  processes,  but  in  that  conformity 
to  our  own  higJi^st  Nature,  which  enables  us  to  recognise  them-  by 
"  direct  appi-ehension."  In  this  way,  it  has  been  well  stiid,  a  great 
Moral  or  Religious  Teacher,  who  first  proclaims  tniths  which  we  feel 
to  be  of  universal  ap])licaliility,  **  reveals  us  to  ourselves."  And 
the  Poet  who,  as  Dr.  Channing  says  of  Wordsworth,  "sees  under 
disguises  and  humble  farms  everhisting  beauty/'  and  makes  us 
conscious  of  the  loveliness  of  the  piimitive feelings  which  constitute 
the  universal  affections  of  Humanity,  strikes  chords  to  which  our 
own  hearts  instinctively  respond.  It  is  the  undoubted  ittribute  of 
rtal  Genius,  that  the  Intellectual  Truth,  the  Moral  Power,  or  the 
Artistic  Beauty  of  its  conceptions  ultimately  gains  the  rocognilioii 
of  such  as  seek  the  highest  good  in  either  pursuit.  That  rec4  g 
nttion  may  not  be  immediate,  oecause  the  advance  upon  the 
previous  cultvire  may  have  been  too  sudden.  But  all  really  great 
Thought  teuds  to  elevute  Human  nutuit  to  its  own  level ;  luid 
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the  Philosophers,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Poets,  wliom  we  no\f 
venerate  as  the  noblest  benefactors  of  our  lUice,  have  earned  theii 
claim  to  that  distinction,  not  by  bringing  to  us  messages  from 
other  spheres  which  they  alone  were  privileged  to  visit,  but  by 
eaunciatiug  Truths  which  our  expanded  Intellect  accepts  as  self 
ecident,  by  proclaiming  great  Principles  which  our  deepened 
iiHight  perceives  to  constitute  the  basis  uf  all  Morality,  by  creating 
forms  of  Beauty  to  which  our  heightened  and  purified  sense  looks 
up  as  standards  of  Ideal  perfection.  And  this  could  not  be,  unless 
the  intuitions  of  Genius  call  forth  echoes  from  the  depths  of  cur 
own  souls;  awaking  dormant  faculties,  which  can  apprehend  if 
the}^  cannot  create,  which  can  respond  if  they  cannot  originate. 
The  **  Principia  "  of  Newton,  unintelligible  to  the  great  mass  of 
his  most  learned  contemporaries,  are  now  the  A  B  C  of  the  student 
of  the  higher  Mathematics.  The  dramas  of  Shakspere,  appreciated 
by  the  theatre-goei*s  of  his  day  only  for  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  their  poetry  and  tlieir  action,  are  now  read  and  pondered  by 
every  student  of  Human  Nature  as  the  eml)odiment  of  the  pro- 
fouudest  and  most  universal  knowledge.  And  the  grand  Symphony 
of  Beethoven,  which  was  hiid  aside  as  incomprehensible  by  the  most 
cultivated  Musicians  of  his  time,  is  now  the  delight,  not  alone  of 
the  select  few,  but  of  the  many  whom  the  more  advanced  culture 
of  the  preset) t  generation  has  made  capable  of  appreciating  a  great 
work  of  Musical  art 

410.  It  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  carefully  considera 
the  subject  under  the  liglit  of  adequate  knowledge,*  that  the  creative 

*  To  represent  Science  and  Poctiy  as  antagonistic,  and  to  maintain  (as  Mi. 
Rnskin  continually  does)  that  the  Poet  sees  into  Nature  both  more  deepltj  an ) 
more  truly  than  the  Scientific  inquirer,  simply  shows  this  able  writer's  ignoraii'^ 
of  what  science  really  is.  The  Truths  which  the  man  of  Science  and  the  TmI 
respectively  discover,  are  of  different  ordera,  but  cannot  be  antagonistic  And  if 
Mr.  Eufikin  would  acquaint  himself  with  the  methods  and  results  of  Spectram 
Analysis,  he  would  find  that  the  strictest  scientific  reasoning  has  lod  to  th« 
discovery  of  truths  which  the  boldest  imagination  of  the  Poet  would  scarcely  hay« 
•onceivcd,  and  which  bib  profoundest  insight  could  not  possibly  haye  discerned. 
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fm<if/ination  is  exercised  iq  at  least  as  high  a  degree  iu  Science,  as 
it  is  in  Art  or  iu  Poetry.  Even  in  the  strictest  of  Sciences — Mathe- 
matici — it  can  be  easily  shown  that  no  really  great  advance,  such 
R9  the  invention  of  Fluxions  by  Newton,  and  of  the  Diiferentiul 
laloulus  by  Leibnitz — can  be  made,  without  the  exercise  o( 
ihe  Iniiigination ;  and  it  is  intei*esting  to  observe  that  wiiilst  the 
fandanieutal  idea  of  both  systems  had  been  long  pondered  over 
by  previous  thinkers,  it  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Newton 
and  Leibnitz  to  divine  the  two  modes  of  realising  and  applying  it, 
the  introduction  of  which  marks  the  most  important  era  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  science.* —Not  less  conspicuous  evidence  of 
the  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  presented  in  the  highest  forms  of 
Mechanical  invention.  Some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern 
ingenuity,  however,  have  been  the  products  rather  of  the  con- 
structive than  of  the  creative  imagination.  Thus  the  Steam  engine 
of  Newcomen  was  developed  into  the  Steam-engine  of  vVatt  by  a 
succession  of  steps,  each  of  which  was  to  a  certain  degree  suggestive 
of  the  next ;  and  it  would  perhaps  not  be  incorrect  to  affirm  thut 
the  genius  of  Watt  was  more  displayed  in  his  invention  of  the 
*'  governor,"  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  he 
devised. 

When  the  comploto  Double- action  Steam-engine,  with  its  heavy 
fly-wheel,  wad  employed  for  the  execution  of  any  work  which  was 
variable  in  regard  to  the  resUtauce  to  be  overcome,  it  becaiae 
ap])arent  that  some  means  mu^^t  bo  found  of  udjustiug  the  forct 
of  the  engine  to  that  variation  ;  since,  if  the  engine  were  suddenly 
1  ulieved  of  any  lurge  part  of  that  resistunce,  and  were  still  driven  bj 
\he  same  quantity  and  pressure  of  stenm,  its  velocity  would  imme- 
liutely  be  accelerated  tc  an  injurious  and  i)erhapi  dangerous  extent. 

•  An  eloquent  defence  of  Mathematical  Science  from  the  charge  of  cramping 
ih«  exei'ciac  of  the  I  mag  nation,  wa3  mftde  a  few  Tcai"s  since  by  Professor  Sylvester 
^whose  own  contributions  to  it  have  been  eminently  marked  by  the  exhibition  of 
this  facalty),  in  bis  address  as  President  of  the  Mathematical  i^ection  of  the 
Br.tish  AsBociatioD.     See  "  Nature,"  vol.  I.,  p.  238. 
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Watt,  therefore,  set  himself  to  devise  for  his  engine  some  means  of 
9elf-Tegu1atiffn ;  and  sought  it  in  an  entirely  new  direction — the 
application  of  centrifugal  force.  The  **  governor'*  consists  of  a  pair 
ot  heavy  balls,  which  are  so  fixed  to  a  vertical  spindle  as  to  revolve 
nrith  it,  and  to  diverge  from  one  another  in  proportion  to  its  rate  of 
revolution,  which  depends  ou  that  of  the  fly-wheel.  This  divergencoj 
by  a  system  of  levera,  acts  on  a  throttle- valve  in  the  steam-pipe ; 
A  nd  thus,  whenever  a  diminution  in  the  work  of  the  engine  causes  the 
fly-wheel  to  revolve  more  rapidly,  the  divergence  of  the  balls  redwm 
the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  keep 
the  power  proportional  to  the  resistance ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  more  work  is  thrown  on  the  engine,  the  diminished  rate  of  the 
fly-wheel  causes  the  balls  to  approach  each  other,  so  as  to  open  the 
throttle -valve  and  admit  Tnore  steam  to  do  it.  The  great  beauty  of 
this  invention,  bej'ond  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  requii'ed  purpose, 
consists  in  its  utilisation  of  the  very  Force  which  constitutes  the  source 
of  danger.  For  it  has  several  times  happened  that  where  the 
**  governor"  has  been  accidentally  out  of  gear,  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
engine  has  revolved  so  rapidly,  when  work  was  taken  ofi^,  as  to  break 
in  pieces  by  its  own  centrifugal  force ;  the  pieces  flying  apart,  and 
causing  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  propert}'. 

The  Steam-Hammer  of  Nasmyth  may  be  cited  as  a  more  recent 
product  of  creative  Imagination  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
its  inventor  is  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Artist,  and  himself 
strongly  partakes  of  the  Artistic  tempemineiit. 

411.  In  the  dt)niain  of  Art,  the  creative  Imagination  shows  itself 
in  the  production  of  ideal  representations,  whose  grandeur  and 
beauty  trausc-cud  all  actual  experience,  and  which  appeal  to  our 
most  refined  sensibilities,  our  most  elevated  emotions.  As  typical 
examples  of  such  creations,  no  one  who  is  capable  of  what  is  truly 
crcat  in  Art  would  hesitate  in  naming  the  finest  Madonnas  of 
llaffaclle,  and  the  best  Landscapes  of  Turner,  the  Venns  of  Milo,  and 
t  he  Theseus  or  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  In  each  of  those  glorious  works, 
the  mem  divinior  most  clearly  displays  itself  to  all  whose  own  nature 
\a  capable  of  discerning  it ;  and,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  theif 
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nolile  prerogative  to  raise  the  nature  of  such  as  cultivate  the 
apjji-eciatioii  of  them. — Lastly,  in  the  domain  of  Poetry,  few  would 
hesitate  in  ascribing  the  highest  measure  of  creative  power  to 
Shakspere ;  who  possessed,  in  an  unrivalled  degree,  the  |)0wer  of 
iJetilising  every  type  of  humanity  which  he  brought  before  our 
ijiental  vision ;  and  in  so  doing  displayed  to  us  the  workiifg  oi 
every  variety  of  character,  with  a  fundamental  truth  which  makes 
tia  delineations  represent,  not  the  men  or  women  of  any  particular 
time  or  place,  but  those  of  all  time  and  every  place ; — his  marvellous 
insight  enabling  us  to  see  them  in  his  pages  more  truly  than  if 
they  were  actually  performing  their  several  parts  in  the  world's 
drama  before  our  own  eves. 

412.  If,  now,  we  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  Genius  works, 
we  find  ourselves  baffled  at  the  outset  by  the  slightuess  of  our 
materials;  since  no  one  who  is  unpossessed  of  the  creative 
Imagination  can  study  its  mode  of  operation  in  himself,  while  those 
who  do  possess  it  are  i^eldom  given  to  self-analysis.  This  much, 
however,  is  very  clear  : — that  from  whatever  source  the  creative 
power  of  Genius  is  derived,  it  is  capable  of  being  improved  by 
culture ;  and  that  in  its  highest  exercise  it  is  dii'ected  by  knowledge 
acquired  by  study,  and  disciplined  by  Judgment  based  on  extended 
experience.  As  was  well  said  by  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  in  one  of  his 
Discourses,  "it  is  by  being  conversant  with  the  inventions  of 
others,  that  we  learn  to  invent,  as  by  reading  the  thoughts  of  others 
we  learn  to  think.  It  is  in  vaiu  for  Painters  or  Poets  to  endeavoui 
to  invent,  without  materials  on  which  the  mind  may  work,  and  from 
•ihich  inventions  must  originate.  Nothing  can  come  of  notliing. 
floniei'  is  supposed  to  have  been  possessed  of  all  the  learning  of  his 
time ;  and  we  are  certain  iha.t  Michael  Angelo  and  Kuffaelle  wei^ 
equally  possessed  of  all  the  knowleilgo  in  the  art,  which  had  been 
discovered  in  the  works  of  their  predecessora."  The  same  is  un- 
doubtedly true  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  all  other  great 
Musical  inventors. — Another  condition,  esseutial  to  the  exercise  of 
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Genius,  is  the  power  of  fixing  the  attei^tion  on  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained ;  and  this  power  may  be  exerted,  as  ah-eady  shown  (Chap.  III.), 
either  automatically  or  volitumalh/.  With  some  inventors,  the 
interest  of  the  subject  on  which  their  minds  may  be  engaged 
is  so  absorbing,  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  dmwn  off  from  it ; 
with  others,  the  fixation  of  the  attention  can  only  be  sustained  by 
a  determined  effort.  When  Newton  was  asked  how  he  attained  his 
grand  results,  he  replied,  "  By  always  tliinking  about  them."  But 
even  "  always  thinking  about  them  "  might  not  have  enabled  any 
other  mind  than  Newton's  to  airive  at  them.  A  somewhat  parallel 
case  is  afforded  by  Wordsworth  ;  who  has  himself  given  us  such  an 
insight  into  his  mode  of  working,  as  distinctly  marks  the  depeudenoe 
of  his  creative  power  upon  continued  meditation  on  the  great 
themes  he  had  set  before  himself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the 
influences  surrounding  him,  alike  in  his  daily  life,  and  during  bis 
nieditjitive  moods.  Still,  neither  reflection  nor  the  influences  of 
Nature  could  have  made  Wordsworth  a  poet ;  and  we  can  only 
attribute  the  faculty  he  possessed  to  an  inborn  gift,  the  working  of 
which  is  essentially  automatic.  And  it  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter  that  there  is  strong  reason  to  regard  this  automatic  opera- 
tion as  often  carried  on  beneath  the  consciousness^  by  a  mechanism 
which  the  Will  may  bring  into  action,  but  of  which  it  thenceforth 
loses  the  control.  This  automatic  action  of  Genius,  originally 
prompted  volitionally,  is  thus  distinctly  set  forth  by  Wordsworth 
himself : — 

The  poems  in  these  volumes  (the  **  Lyrical  Ballads ")  will  be 
found  distinguished  by  this — that  each  of  them  has  a  worthy  purpose. 
Not  that  I  always  began  to  write  with  a  distinct  purpose  formally 
conoeiyed  ;  but  habits  of  meditation  have,  I  trust,  so  prompted  and 
regulated  my  feelings,  that  my  descriptions  of  such  objects  as  strongly 
excite  those  feelings  will  bo  found  to  carry  along  with  them  a.  purpose. 
If  this  opinion  be  erroneous,  I  can  have  little  right  to  the  name  of  a 
Poet.  For  all  good  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful 
feelings  ;  and  though  this  be  true,  poems  to  which  any  value  can  be 
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Attached  were  never  produced  on  any  variety  of  subjects  but  by  a 
man  who,  being  possessed  of  more  than  usual  organic  sensibility,  liati 
also  thought  long  and  deeply.  For  our  continued  influxes  of  feeling 
are  modified  and  directed  by  our  thoughts,  which  are,  indeed,  the 
rdpresentatives  of  all  our  past  feelings ;  and  as,  by  contemplating  the 
relation  of  these  general  representatives  to  each  other,  we  discover 
vhat  is  really  important  to  men,  so  by  the  repetition  and  continuance 
of  this  act,  our  feelings  will  be  connected  with  important  subjects ; 
till  at  length,  if  we  be  originally  possessed  of  much  sensibility,  such 
habits  of  mind  will  be  produced,  that,  hy  obfying  blindly  and 
mechanically  the  impulses  of  tJiose  habits,  we  shall  describe  objects,  and 
utter  sentiments,  of  such  a  nature,  and  in  such  connection  with  each 
other,  that  the  understanding  of  the  reader  must  necessarily  be  in 
some  degree  enlightened,  and  his  affections  strengthened  and  purified. 

That  power  which  was  thuj?  acquired  by  Wordsworth,  as  the  result 
of  self-discipline,  may  be  almost  certainly  said  to  have  been  original 
ivith  Shakspere,  the  type  of  the  Poet  "  of  imjigination  all  compact/* 
whose  instinctive  genius  seems  to  have  been  alone  sufficient,  with 
the  aid  of  his  large  general  culture,  to  enable  him  to  find  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems  in  Human  Nature,  which  Wordsworth  set 
himself  purposively  and  patiently  to  unravel. — A  somewhat  pai'allel 
contrast  has  been  already  drawn  (§§  232,  234)  between  the  pure 
tpcnitaneity  of  Mozart's  creative  genius,  originally  cultured  by 
rigorous  training,  and  the  painstaking  manner  in  which  Haydn, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  applied  himself  to  Musical  Composition. 
413.  Til  us,  then,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  clear  underatand- 
i:ig  of  what  the  Will  can,  and  what  it  cannot  do,  in  regard  to  the 
exercise  of  the  Imagination.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  Will  can 
no  more  reproduce  images  which  are  not  actually  bef4)re  the  con- 
Bckusnects^  than  it  can  recall  a  word  or  a  fact  which  has  faded  fn)m 
tl:e  Memory.  It  c^in  only  select  from  the  ideas  which  spontaneously 
present  themselves,  those  which  are  most  Euitable  to  the  object  in 
view  ;aud,  intensifying  these  by  fixing  the  attention  upon  them,  it 

can  use  them  (so  to  speak)  as  "feelei-s  *'  for  others, — just  as  when  we 

2d 
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try  to  recollect  something  that  has  been  forgotten,  by  dwelling 
on  the  idea  most  likely  to  suggest  it  (§§  370-374).  Then.  agaiii« 
the  Will  can  exercise  a  most  important  control  over  the  Tmagiu'i- 
tion,  by  withdrawing  the  Attention  from  ideas  which  the  Judgceul, 
gnided  and  chastened  by  the  Iiabitual  direction  of  the  iltoughts  (§ 
pure  and  noble  objects,  rejects  i\s  degrading  and  unseemly.  And  it 
is  for  want  of  such  control,  that  some  of  those  Poets  and  Pi\>:e 
writers  who  show  the  strongest  evidences  of  genius,  let  their  ima- 
gination run  riot  in  scenes  of  impurity,  and  use  their  gifts  to 
deprave  the  Taste  and  confuse  the  Moi*al  sense  of  their  readers.* 

414.  Thus,  although  the  work  of  the  Imagination  is  itself  purely 
automatic,  yet  the  Will  can  both  set  it  going  and  keep  it  going  by 
the  fixation  of  the  attention  ;  it  can  in  great  degi-ee  guide  its 
activity ;  and  it  has  (in  the  well-balanced  mind)  an  entire  control 
over  its  results,  so  fi\r  as  rej^ards  the  expression  of  them.  In  fact^ 
there  is  no  part  of  our  Intellectual  nature,  to  wln'ch  the  simile  of 
the  reliitiou  of  the  hoi*se  and  his  rider  (§  24)  is  more  exactly 
applicable. — But  indirectly  the  Will  may  do  a  gretit  deal  to  improve 
the  action  of  the  Imagination,  by  the  culture  and  discipline  to 
which  it  subjects  the  general  activity  of  the  Mind.  For  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  automatic  succession  of  our  Ideas  and  Feelings 
is  greatly  influenced  by  the  dii'ection  we  voluntarily  give  to  them ; 
BO  that  the  imaginative  creations  of  the  Poet  or  the  Artist  show 
the  impress  of  the  habitual  tone  of  his  thoughtts;  while  the  inventive 
powerof  theScicntific  discoverer  mainly  depends  upon  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  gnisp  of  his  subject,  which  he  has  attained  by  his 
previous  study  of  it.  Further,  the  development  given  to  the 
primary  Idea  will  in   great  degree  depend   upon  the  constructive 

•  Tbc  disciples  of  what  Las  been  recently  tcrincil  the  "fleshly  school '*  ot 
Pjciiy,  adopting  the  theurv  that  all  pas- ions,  however  gross,  are  fitting  subjectt 
for  it,  because  they  ai'e  Human,  push  that  theory  to  the  extent  of  endeavour! m^ 
to  glorify  the  merely  animal  lust  by  vivid  descriptions  of  its  unrestrained 
exercise  ;  inst  ad  of,  like  Shakspere,  pourtraying  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
into  strong  relief  the  su^^erior  beauty  of  pure  Jove. 
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power  which  has  been  acquii*ed  by  systematic  training  :  thus,  the 
Painter  or  Sculptor  must  have  msistered  both  the  principles  and 
ptxictice  of  his  art,  before  he  can  produce  any  really  great  work ; 
and  the  Musician  must  have  diligently  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  counterpoint  and  instrumentation,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
give  the  fullest  expression  to  his  Ideas.  In  these  modes,  then, 
the  Imaginative  faculty  may  be  directed  and  invigomted,  culti- 
vated and  chastened,  by  Volitional  effort ;  while  its  productiveness 
depends  essentially  on  its  own  inherent  fertility,  and  on  the  energy 
of  its  automatic  action  (§§  232,  307). 

415.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  Imagination,  it  may  he 
well  to  remark,  that  although  no  one  can  acquire  (if  he  has  it  nut 
in  his  original  constitution)  the  creative  power  of  Genius,  yet 
every  one  can  tiuin  himself  to  appreciate  its  products;  his  Ciipacity 
for  such  appreciation  growing  and  intensifying  in  proportion  as 
it  is  exercised  aright  The  more  we  fix  our  attention  on  the 
liighest  ideals  of  Art,  and  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  influence 
of  those  lower  forms  of  it  which  in  any  way  connect  themselves 
with  tlie  grosser  parts  of  our  nature  (§  413,  note),  the  stronger 
will  be  the  intuitive  preference  we  shall  acquire  for  what  is  noble 
and  elevating,  the  more  thorough  our  intuitive  distaste  for  all  that 
is  mean  and  degrading.  And  a  truly  great  work  of  Art  not  only 
commands  the  admiration  of  such  as  are  already  capable  of  ap- 
jjreciating  its  excellence,  and  contributes  to  form  the  taste  of  that 
much  larger  number  whose  dormant  capacity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  it  needs  only  to  be  called  foith  and  rightly  directed  ;  but  tends 
to  develope  in  successive  generations  an  ever-increasing  capacity 

a 

for  such  enjoyment,  which  will  thus  add  largely  to  the  happiness 
of  the  Race. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enjoyment  which  all  persons 
of  cultivated  taste  now  feel  in  the  Picturesque,  is  a  growth  of 
niodei'n  times ;  its  germ  having  been  furnished  (as  the  very  word 
implies)  by  that  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  landscape-scenery, 
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which  first  began  to  show  itself  in  the  works  of  Painters  ecaroely 
three  centuiies  ago.  Not  many  generations  back,  Switzerland,  now 
'*  the  playground  of  Europe,"  was  regarded  but  as  a  rugged  and 
toilsome  pass,  that  had  to  be  surmounted  by  the  traveller  who  desired 
to  find  his  way  to  "  sunny  Italy ;''  and  the  reply  given  to  the 
Writer  by  a  domestic  of  average  intelligence,  who  had  been  visiting 
Tin  tern  Abbey,  **  Yes,  it's  very  pi-elty  ;  but  what  a  pity  it's  in 
ruins  I "  would  have  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of  the  educated 
public. 

That  even  the  least  cultivated,  however,  may  have  real  apprecia- 
tion for  Pictures  which  express  a  high  ideal  of  Humanity,  appears  from 
the  marked  preference  shown  for  the  best  works  of  this  class  in  th<> 
collection  of  Sir  Bichard  Wallace,  during  its  exhibition  at  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum. — "Who  would  not  try  to  be  a  good  woman, 
who  had  such  a  child  as  that  P "  was  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  a 
female  of  the  artizan  class,  who  had  been  gazing  intently  at  one  ol 
the  beautiful  representations  by  Murillo  of  the  Infant  Jesua  in  the 
arme  of  Li>  ITothcr. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OP   UNOONSOIOnS   OEREBRATIOK. 

416.  Having  thus  found  reason  to  conclude  that  a  large  part  a? 
our  Intellectual  activity — whether  it  consist  in  Reasoning  processi^s, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  the  Imagination — is  essentially  automaticy  and 
may  be  described  in  Physiologicid  language  as  the  reflex  action  of 
the  Cerebrumf  we  have  next  to  consider  wliether  this  action  may  not 
take  place  unconscioiuly.  To  affirm  that  the  Cerebrum  may  act  upon 
impressions  transmitted  to  it,  and  may  elaborate  Intellectual  results, 
such  as  we  might  have  attained  by  the  intentional  direction  of  our 
minds  to  the  subject,  toithoiU  any  conscunumess  on  our  own  parts, 
is  held  by  many  Metaphysicians,  more  especially  in  Britain,  to  be  an 
altogether  untenable  and  even  a  most  objectionable  doctrine.  But 
this  affirmation  is  only  the  Physiological  expression  of  a  doctrine 
which  has  been  current  among  the  Metaphysicians  of  Germany,  from 
the  time  of  Leibnitz  to  the  present  date,  and  which  was  systemati- 
cally expounded  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, — that  the  Mind  may 
undei^  modifications,  sometimes  of  very  considerable  importance, 
without  being  itself  conscious  of  the  process,  until  its  results  present 
themselves  to  the  oonsciousness,  in  the  new  ideas,  or  new  combi- 
nations of  ideas,  which  the  process  has  evolved.  This  *' Unconscious 
Cerebration/*  or  ''Latent  Mental  modification,"  is  the  precise 
parallel,  in  the  higher  sphere  of  Cerebral  or  Mental  activity,  to  the 
movements  of  our  limbs,  and  to  the  direction  of  those  movements 
through  our  visual  sense,  which  we  put  in  train  volitionally 
when  we  set  out  on  some  habitually-repeated  walk,  but  which 
then  proceed  not  only  automaticallt/y  but  unconsciously^  fo  long  aa 
our  attention  continues  to  be  uninterruptedly  diverted  from  them. 
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(§  16).  And  it  waa  bj  reflection  on  this  parAlIelism,  and  on  the 
peculiar  structural  relation  of  the  Cerebrum  to  the  Ganglionic  tract 
which  seoms  to  constitute  the  JSemorium  or  centre  of  conscious- 
ness, alike  for  the  external  and  for  the  internal  senses  (§  100),  that 
the  Writer  was  led  (in  ignorance  of  the  tcachhigs  both  of  German 
Metaph3r8icians,  and  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  lecture* 
had  not  at  that  time  been  published)  to  the  idea  that  Cerebi-al 
changes  may  take  place  unconsciously^  if  the  Sensorium  be  either  in 
a  state  of  absolute  torpor,  or  be  for  a  time  non-receptive  as  regai-da 
those  changes,  its  activity  being  exerted  in  some  other  direction ;  or, 
to  express  the  same  fact  Psychologically,  that  meutal  (?)  changes, 
of  whose  results  we  subsequently  become  conscious,  may  go  on  Oelfj^e 
tJie  plane  of  consciousness,  either  during  profound  sleep,  or  while 
the  attention  is  wholly  engrossed  by  some  entirely  difibrent  tiuiu 
of  thought.* 

417.  To  the  Writer  it  seems  a  matter  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence, whether  the  doctrine  be  stated  in  terms  of  Metaphysics 
or  in  terms  of  Physiology— in  terms  of  mindy  or  in  terms  of 
hrain^ — provided  it  be  recognised  as  having  a  positive  scientific 
basis.  But  since,  in  the  systems  of  Philosophy  long  prevalent  in 
this  country,  consciousness  has  been  almost  uniformly  taken  as  the 
bsisis  of  all  strictly  mental  activity,  it  seems  convenient  to  designate 
as  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System  all  those  operations  which  lie 

*  Subsequently  to  the  first  publication  of  his  viewB  on  this  subject  <in  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  ''Human  Physiology/'  1852)  the  Author  learned  from  hii 
friend,  Dr.  Laycock,  to  whose  Essay  on  the  "  Beflex  Action  of  the  Brain  "  he  hav 
already  referred  (§  94  nolt)  as  a  most  important  contribution  to  Mental 
Physiology,  that  he  had  fully  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  such  reflex  action 
might  be  unconscious.  As  no  distinct  statement  was  made  to  that  effect,  and  as 
all  Dr.  Laycock's  illustrative  examples  were  of  a  kind  in  which  consciousness  wai 
involved,  the  Writer  may  be  excused  for  having — in  common  with  others  who  wf^ie 
following  the  same  line  of  enquiry — failed  to  apprehend  Dr.  Laycock's  meaning  oa 
tbi«  point.  But  he  willingly  accepts  Dr.  Laycock's  statement  of  it :  and  now  t^e- 
nates  the  grounds  on  which  he  himself  independently  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
elusion,  simply  as  justifying  the  claim  which  the  question  has  to  a  thoron^ 
re-Gonsidcration  on  the  part  of  British  Mctaphysiciana. 
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below  tliat  level.  And  there  is  this  advantage  in  approaching  the 
subject  from  the  Physiological  side, — that  the  study  of  the  auto- 
niatio  actions  of  other  parts  of  the  Nervous  System  furnishes  h 
clue,  by  the  guidance  of  wliich  we  may  be  led  to  the  scientific 
cluciilatiou  of  many  phenomena  that  would  otherwise  remain  obscure 
Slid  meaningless.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  e:ich  of  the  Nervous 
ccuti"cs  has  an  independent  "reflex**  activity  of  its  own,  sometimes 
"  primary"  or  "  original,"  sometimes  "secondary"  or  ''aiuiuired  ;" 
while  our  cfwsciousne^  of  its  exercise  de|)ends  upon  the  impression 
wliich  it  makes  upon  the  Sensorium,  which  is  the  instrument  alike 
of  the  external  and  of  the  internal  senses.  Looking,  therefore, 
at  all  the  automatic  operations  of  the  Mind  in  the  light  of  "reflex 
actions"  of  the  Cerebrum,  there  is  no  moi-e  ditFiculty  in  com- 
prehending that  such  reflex  actions  may  proceed  without  our 
cognizance, — their  results  being  evolved  as  intellectual  productSy 
when  we  become  conscious  of  the  impressions  transmitted  along  the 
*' nerves  of  the  internal  senses"  from  the  Cerebrum  to  the  Seuso- 
rium, — than  there  is  in  understanding  that  impressions  may  excite 
muscular  movements  through  the  "  reflex"  power  of  the  SpiniU  Cord 
without  the  necessary  intervention  of  sensation  (§  G8).  In  both 
cases,  the  condition  of  this  mode  of  unconscious  operation  is,  that 
the  receptivity  of  the  Sensorium  shall  be  suspended  quoad  the 
changes  in  question  ;  either  by  its  own  functional  inactivity, 
or  through  its  temporary  engrossment  by  other  impressions. 
— It  is  difficult  to  find  an  appropriate  term  for  this  class  of 
operations.  They  can  scarcely  be  designated  as  Reasoning  pro- 
cesses, since  ''unconscious  reasoning"  seemb  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  designation  unconscious  cerebration  is  {)€rhap8  a« 
unobjectionable  as  any  other,  and  has  been  found  readily  in- 
telligible.   (See  §  428.) 

418.  The  following  passages  from  Sir  William  Hamilton'* 
Lectures  will  show  the  aspect  in  which  thLs  subject  presented  itself 
to  a  pure  ^letaphysician  : — 
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**  Are  there,  in  ordinary,  Mental  modifications — 1.6.  Mental  acti- 
vities and  passivities — of  which  we  are  unconscious,  but  which  manifesi 
their  existence  by  effects  of  which  we  are  conscious  ? 

*'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  what  we  are  conscious  of  is  con- 
structed out  of  what  we  are  not  conscious  of; — that  our  whole  know- 
ledge, in  fact,  is  made  up  of  the  unknown  and  the  incognisable.  .  . 
There  are  many  things  which  we  neither  know  nor  can  know  in  them- 
selves, but  which  manifest  their  existence  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  their  effects.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Mental  modifi- 
cations in  question:  they  are  not  in  themselves  revealed  to  Con- 
sciousness ;  but  as  certain  facts  of  Consciousness  necessarily  suppose 
them  to  exist,  and  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  mental  processes,  wii 
are  thus  constrained  to  admit,  as  Modifications  of  Mind,  what  are  not 
phenomena  of  Consciousness. 

**  Consciousness  cannot  exist  independently  of  some  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  Mind.  We  are  only  conscious,  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  de- 
terminate state  or  Mental  modification,  the  existence  of  which  supposes 
a  change  or  transition  from  some  other  state  or  modification.  But  as 
the  modification  must  be  present  before  wo  have  a  consciousness  of  it, 
we  can  have  no  consciousness  of  its  rise  or  awakening,  for  this  is  also 
the  rise  or  awakening  of  consciousness. — {Lectures,  Vol.  i  ,  pp.  348, 349.) 

'*To  Leibnitz  belongs  the  honour  of  originating  this  opinion,  and 
of  having  supplied  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  support. 
He  was,  however,  unfortunate  in  the  terms  which  he  employed  to 
propound  his  docti'ine.  The  latent  modifications— ^the  unconscious 
activities  of  mind— he  denominated  *  obscure  ideas,'  '  obscure  repre- 
sentations,' *  perceptions  without  apperception  or  consciousness,' 
'  insensible  perceptions,'  &c.  In  this  he  violated  the  uiyversal  use 
of  language.  For  perception,  and  idea,  and  representation  all  properly 
involve  the  notion  of  consciousness ; — it  being,  in  fact,  contradictory  to 
speak  of  a  representation  not  actually  represented — a  perception  not 
really  perceived — an  actual  idea  of  whose  presence  we  are  not  aware. 
It  has  been  in  consequence  of  this  misuse  of  terms,  that  the  Leibnitsian 
doctrine  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted ;  and  that,  in  France 
and  in  Britain,  succeeding  philosophers  have  admitted  as  an  almost 
solf-eTideut  truth,  that  there  can  be  no  modification  of  mind  devoid 
uf  consciousness.  As  to  any  refutation  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine^ 
I  kuuw  of  none."— (Op.  cU.  p.  2G2.) 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  howoTer,  while  fuUj  accepting  Sir  William  HamiL 
t()ii*8  statement  as  to  the  facts  on  which  his  doctrine  of  '^  Mental 
Latency*'  is  based,  objects  to  his  mode  of  expressing  them  as 
1  o  less  erroneous  than  that  of  Leibnitz  :  considering  "  unconscious 
mental  modification  '*  as  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  and  attributing 
tie  phenomena  to  unrecognized  changes  in  the  substance  of  tho 
Bntin,  which  he  regards  as  the  constant  physical  antecedents  of 
mental  modifications, — thus  explicitly  accepting  the  doctrine  of 
"  unconscious  cerebration."  * 

419.  A  veiy  apposite  example  of  this  form  of  actiyity  is  afforded 
by  a  phenomenon,  which,  although  familiar  to  every  one  who  takes 
note  of  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  has  been  scarcely  recognised 
by  Metaphysical  inquirers ;  namely,  that  when  we  have  been  trying 
to  recollect  (§  373)  some  name,  phrase,  occurrence,  dca, — and,  after 
▼ainly  emploj-ing  all  the  expedients  we  can  thiuk-of  for  bringing 
the  desiderated  idea  to  our  minds,  have  abandoned  the  attempt  as 
useless, — it  will  often  occur  spontaneously  a  little  while  afterwards^ 
suddenly  flashing  (as  it  were)  into  our  consciousness,  either  when 
wo  are  thinking  of  something  altogether  different,  or  on  awaking 
out  of  profound  sleei). — Now  it  is  important  to  note,  in  the  first 
case,  that  the  Mind  may  have  been  entirely  engrossed  in  the 
mean  time  by  some  entirely  different  subject  of  contemplation^ 
and  that  we  cannot  detect  any  link  of  association  whereby 
the  result  has  been  obtained,  notwithstanding  that  the  whole 
''train  of  thought*'  which  has  passed  through  the  mind  in  the 
interval  may  be  most  distinctly  remembered;  and,  in  the 
second,  that  the  missing  idea  seems  more  likely  to  present  itself 
when  the  sleep  has  been  profound,  than  when  it  has  been  dii- 
tiirbed.  The  first  form  of  the  phenomenon  has  been  thus  adnm-al  ly 
described  by  Miss  Cobbe : — 

*'  It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  to  most  of  us  to  forget  a  particulai 

*  See  hiB  Examinatitm  of  Sir  William  Bamilltm^i  Philotophf,  chap  xt. 
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word,  or  a  line  of  poetry,  and  to  remember  it  some  hours  later,  when 
ire  have  ceased  consciously  to  seek  for  it.  We  try,  perhaps  anxiously, 
at  first  to  recover  it,  well  aware  that  it  lies  somewhere  hidden  in  our 
memory,  but  unable  to  seize  it.  As  the  saying  is,  we  '  ransack  our 
bruins  for  it,*  but,  failing  to  find  it,  we  at  last  turn  our  attention  to 
other  matters.  By-and-bye,  when,  so  far  as  consciousness  goes,  cur 
whole  minds  are  absorbed  in  a  different  topic,  we  exclaim,  '  Eureka  I 
tlio  word  or  verse  is  so-and-so.'  So  familiar  is  this  phenomenon, 
t)tat  we  are  accustomed  in  similar  straits  to  say,  '  Never  mind ;  I 
sliall  think  of  the  missing  word  by-and-bye,  when  I  am  attending  to 
Boniothing  else ' ;  and  we  deliberately  turn  away,  not  intending  finally 
to  abandon  the  pursuit,  but  precisely  as  if  we  were  possessed  of  an 
obedient  secretary  or  librarian,  whom  we  could  order  to  hunt  up  a 
ijiissiog  document,  or  turn  out  a  word  in  a  dictionary,  while  we 
amused  ourselves  with  something  else.  The  more  this  common 
phenomenon  is  studied,  the  more  I  think  the  observer  of  his  own 
mental  processes  will  be  obliged  to  concede,  that,  so  far  as  his  own 
conscious  self  is  concerned,  the  research  is  made  absolutely  withoui 
him.  He  has  neither  pain,  nor  pleasure,  nor  sense  of  labour  in  the 
task,  any  more  than  if  it  were  performed  by  somebody  else ;  and  his 
conscious  self  is  all  the  time  suffering,  enjoying,  or  labouring  on 
totally  different  grounds."  —  {Macmillan^a  Magazine,  November, 
1870,  p.  25.) 

So  says  also  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes : — 

"  We  wish  to  remember  something  in  the  course  of  conversation. 
No  effort  of  the  will  can  reach  it ;  but  we  say,  *  Wait  a  minute,  and 
it  will  come  to  me,*  and  go  on  talking.  Presently,  perhaps,  some 
minutes  later,  the  idea  we  are  in  search  of  comes  all  at  once  into  the 
mind,  delivered  like  a  prepaid  parcel  laid  at  the  door  of  consciousness, 
like  a  foundling  in  a  basket.  How  it  came  there,  we  know  not.  The 
mind  must  have  been  at  work,  groping  and  feeling  for  it  in  the  dark ; 
it  cannot  have  come  of  itself.  Yet,  all  the  while,  our  consciousness, 
fo  far  za  we  are  conscious  of  our  consriousnesSt  was  busy  with  othef 
thoughts." — [Mechinism  in  Thought  and  Morals,  p.  48.) 

t20.  So  frequently  has  this  occurred  within  the  Writer's  experi- 
ouco,  that  he  is  now  in  the  habit  of  trusting  to  this  method  of  rcool 
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lection,  where  he  has  reason  to  feel  sure  that  the  desired  idea  is 
not  far  iiff,  if  the  miud  can  only  fiud  its  track  ; — as  when  it  relates  to 
some  occurrence  (such  as  a  payment  of  money,  or  meeting  with  a 
person  whose  face  is  familiar  to  him,  but  whose  name  he  cannot 
recall)  which  he  knows  to  have  taken  place  within  a  few  days 
previously.  For  he  has  found  himself  much  more  certain  of 
recovering  it,  by  withdrawing  his  mind  from  the  search  when  it  is 
nat  speedily  successful,  and  by  giving  himself  up  to  the  occupation 
approfjriate  to  the  time,  than  by  inducing  fatigue  by  unsuccessful 
efforts.  And  this  is  not  his  own  experience  only,  but  that  of  many 
othenu  The  fact  has  been  noticed  by  Sir  H.  Holland  ;  *  from 
whom  he  has  learned  that  the  above  plan  has  been  put  into 
successful  action  by  many  to  whom  he  had  recommended  it  By 
Sir  Henry,  however,  the  success  was  regarded  as  due  simply  to  the 
refreshment  which  the  mind  has  received  by  change  of  thought : 
but  the  considerations  to  be  presently  adduced  seem  to  justify  the 
belief,  that  the  train  of  action,  which  we  volitionally  set  going  in 
the  Cerebrum  in  the  firat  instance,  continues  to  work  by  itself  after 
our  attention  has  been  fixed  upon  some  other  object  of  thought ;  so 
':hat  it  goes  on  to  the  evolution  of  its  result,  not  only  witliout  any 
continued  exertion  on  our  own  parts,  but  also  without  our  con- 
sciousness of  any  continued  activity.  The  advantage  of  thus  detach- 
ing our  attention  from  it  seems  to  be,  that  it  runs  on  undisturbed  by 
our  fruitless  and  distracting  attempts  ;  just  as,  to  use  Miss  Cobbc's 
ha[)py  illustration,  our  "obedient  secretaiy  '*  is  more  likely  to  find 
what  we  want,  when  we  leave  him  to  search  for  it  in  his  own  way, 
instead  of  worrying  him  with  continual  directions  to  look  in  this, 
tliat,  or  the  other  ]jlace. 

421.  The  following  circumstance,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maegregor 
in  his  "Thousand  Miles  iu  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe,"  is  a  good  example 
of  this  automatic  reproduction  of  a  lost  idea,  after  the  will  hud 
icarched  for  it  in  vain  : — 

♦  "  Chupfert  (m  Mental  Pkysidoffy,^'  p.  66. 
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When  on  the  Meurthe,  he  eaw  three  women  on  the  bank  of  the 
riyer,  in  great  alarm,  who  searched  in  vain  for  two  boys  supposed  tu 
haye  gone  away  to  fish,  but  missing  for  many  hours.  They  eagerly 
asked  Mr.  Macgregor  to  tell  them  whether  he  had  seen  them,  and 
implored  him  with  tears  to  advise  them  what  to  doi  "  I  tried,"  hn 
says,  "  all  I  could  to  recollect ;  but  no,  I  had  not  seen  the  boys ;  and 
eo  the  women  wont  away  distracted,  and  left  me  sorrowful.  But 
suddenly,  when  toiling  in  the  middle  of  a  very  difficult  piece  of  rock- 
work,  lowering  the  boat  (and  therefore  no  longer  trying  to  rememher)^ 
I  remembered  having  seen  those  boys,  so  I  ran  over  the  fields  after 
the  anxious  mamma,  and  soon  assured  her  that  the  children  had  been 
safe  an  hour  ago." 

422.  Another  instance,  which  has  been  kindly  communicated  to 
the  Writer  (with  others  to  be  cited  hereafter,  §  435)  by  a  Graduate 
of  the  Uuivereity  of  London,  as  having  occurred  to  himself,  is 
interesting  from  the  evidence  it  aflTords  that  the  automatic  repro- 
duction of  the  lost  impression  is  a  matter  of  tlTne ;  the  process 
having  appai-ently  not  been  completed,  so  as  to  produce  the  recog- 
nition by  the  mind  of  the  desiderated  name,  when  it  was  first 
presented  to  the  eye  : — 

*'  One  day  I  was  summoned  to  a  Town  at  some  distance,  to  see  a 
friend  lying  dangerously  ill  at  a  Physician's  house.  While  in  the 
rail  way- train,  I  found  that  I  could  not  remember  either  the  name  of 
the  Physician  or  his  address.  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  recall  them. 
I  became  much  excited  ;  but  bethought  me  that  if  I  consulted  a  Post 
Office  Directory,  I  should  see  and  recognize  the  name.  I  consul t«l 
the  Directory  on  reaching  the  hotel,  but  the  name  seemed  not  to  bo 
there.  Soon  after,  while  I  was  ordering  some  refreshment,  the  name 
flashed  on  my  consciousness.  I  left  the  astounded  waiter,  rushed  to 
the  Directory,  and  there  saw  the  name ;  and  what  is  more,  /  am  Bur% 
tbjut  1  had  noticed  it  on  my  firti  inspection,  without  recognizing  it  aa  ilt 
wavM  I  sought.** 

423.  Of  the  recovery  of  a  lost  idea  after  profound  sleep,  (lie 
following  incident  (which  was  communicated  to  the  Writer  ns 
of  recent  occurrence,  after  a  Lecture  he  had  been  giving  on  iUiar 
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•nbject,  in  1868,  at  the  Royal  Institution)  affords  a  remarkable 
example : — 

The  Manager  of  a  Bank  in  a  certain  large  town  in  Yorkshire 
oonld  not  find  a  duplicate  key,  which  gave  access  to  all  the  safes  aiid 
desks  in  the  office,  and  wliich  ought  to  have  been  in  a  place  accessible 
only  to  himself  and  to  the  Assistant-manager.  The  latter  being 
absent  on  a  holiday  in  Wales,  the  Manager's  first  impression  was  that 
the  key  had  probably  been  taken  away  by  his  Assistant  in  mistake ; 
but  on  writing  to  him,  he  learned  to  his  great  surprise  and  distress 
that  he  had  not  got  the  key,  and  knew  nothing  of  it.  Of  course,  the 
idea  that  this  key,  which  gave  access  to  every  valuable  in  the  bank, 
was  in  the  hands  of  any  wrong  person,  having  been  taken  with  a 
felonious  intention,  was  to  him  most  distressing.  He  made  search 
everywhere,  tried  to  think  of  every  place  in  which  the  key  might 
possibly  be,  and  could  not  find  it.  The  Assistant-manager  was 
recalled,  both  he  and  every  person  in  the  bank  were  questioned, 
but  no  one  coujd  give  any  idea  of  where  the  key  could  be.  Of 
course,  although  no  robbery  had  taken  place  up  to  this  point, 
there  was  the  apprehension  that  a  robbery  might  be  committed 
after  the  storm  had  blown  over,  when  a  better  opportunity  might 
be  affoi-ded  by  the  absence  of  the  same  degree  of  watchfulness. 
A  first-class  detective  was  then  brought  down  from  London, 
and  this  man  had  the  fullest  opportunifiy  given  him  of  making 
inquiries ;  every  person  in  the  bank  was  brought  up  before  him ;  he 
applied  all  those  means  of  investigation  which  a  very  able  man  of 
this  class  knows  how  to  employ  ;  and  at  last  he  came  to  the  Manager 
and  said,  "I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  one  in  the  bank  knows 
anything  about  this  lost  key.  You  may  rest  assured  that  you  have 
put  it  away  somewhere  yourself ;  but  you  have  been  worrying  your- 
self so  much  about  it,  that  you  have  forgotten  where  you  put  it  away. 
As  long  as  you  worry  yourself  in  this  manner,  you  will  not  remember 
it ;  but  go  to  bed  to-night  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  all  right ; 
get  a  good  night's  sleep ;  and  in  the  morning  you  will  most  likely 
remember  where  you  have  put  the  key."  This  turned  out  exactly  as 
a  as  predicted.  The  key  was  found  the  next  morning  in  some  extra- 
ordinarily secure  place,  which  the  Manager  had  not  previously 
thought  of,  but  in  which  he  then  felt  sure  he  must  himself  have 
pul  it 
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424.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  Ideas 
which  have  passed  out  of  the  conscious  memory,  sometimes  express 
themselves  in  involuntary  muscular  movements^  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  individuals  executing  them.  Thus,  while  the  answers  given 
by  the  **  tulkiug-tables,"  or  by  the  pointing  or  writing  of  the 
**  planchette,'*  in  most  instauces  express  the  ideas  consciously 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  operators  (§  252),  true  answei^s  are  often 
given  to  questions  as  to  matters  of  fact,  notwitlistanding  that  there 
may  be  either  entire  ignoraivce  (proceeding  from  complete  foi^ct- 
fulness)  of  those  facts,  or  absolute  disbelief  vol  the  statement  of  them. 
The  following  examples  of  this  remarkable  occurrence  (which  were 
attributed  by  their  naiTators  to  "  spiritual "  agency)  are  selected 
from  many  tliat  might  be  cited  to  the  same  effect : — 

a.  The  Writer  was  assured  that  a  "  planchette,*'  made  in  Bath,  which 
had  been  on  a  visit  in  various  families  for  several  months,  having 
been  asked  where  it  was  made,  replied  "  Bath ;  "  although  the  ques- 
tioners all  thought  it  came  from  Lfmdon^  and  disbelieved  its  state- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  verified. 

h.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Dibdin,  M.A.  (in  liis  Lecture  on  Table-Turning 
published  in  1853),  stares  that  he  and  a  friend  having  directed  the 
table  to  say,  *'  How  many  years  is  it  since  her  Majesty  came  to  the 
throne  ?  **  the  table  struck  sixteen,  though  no  one  present  knew  the 
date  of  her  accession ;  and  having  directed  it  to  **  give  the  age  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,"  which  was  not  known  either  to  Mr.  Dibdin  or  h:a 
friend,  the  table  struck  eleven^  and  then  raised  the  foot  a  little  way. 
On  referring  to  an  Almanack,  both  these  numbers  were  found  to  be 
oorrect. — Further,  the  question  being  put  (in  the  house  of  a  tailor), 
*'  Iluw  many  men  are  at  work  in  the  shop  below  ?  *'  the  table  replied 
by  sti'iking  three,  and  giving  two  gentle  rises ;  on  which  the  employer, 
who  was  one  of  the  party,  said,  **  There  are /our  men  and  two  boys, 
so  three  is  a  mistake ; ''  but  he  afterwards  remembered  that  one  of  the 
young  men  was  out  of  town. 

42/>.  This  last  fact  affords  a  simple  and  direct  clue  to  much  that 
seems  mysterious  in  these  phenomena  :  for  it  is  obviously  as  un- 
philosophical  to  attribute  to  an  assumed  *' spiritual"  agency  the 
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motions  of  the  hands  which  give  written  expression  to  ideas 
formerly — though  not  at  the  time— ])re8ent  to  the  consciousness,  as 
it  would  he  to  attribute  to  the  Uke  *'  possession  "  the  utterance  of 
words  and  sentences  in  a  langua'^e  that  luxs  heeu  entirely  forgotten, 
fiud  was  perhaps  never  even  uudet-stood  (§  344  rf).  In  the  one  case, 
as  in  the  other,  the  records  of  the  old  impressions,  left  in  the 
deeper  stratum  of  uucunticiousness,  disclose  their  existence  through 
the  automatic  motor  uppamtus.  And  that  tliis  is  the  true  account 
of  the  phenomena  in  question,  seems  evident  from  other  examples, 
in  which  (as  in  the  last  of  the  cases  just  now  cited)  the  subsequent 
reminiscence  proved  that  the  idea,  which  was  contrary  to  the  belief 
of  the  questioner  at  the  time,  was  the  correct  reproduction  of  one 
which  had  been  formerly  recorded,  but  which  had  passed  out  of 
the  conscious  memory  : — 

a.  The  author  of  an  article  on  "  Spiritualism  and  its  Beoent  Con- 
verts,'* states  himself  to  have  been  infornied  by  an  eminent  literary 
man,  in  whose  veracity  he  had  the  fullest  confidence,  that  **  the  spiiit 
of  a  friend,  whose  decease  had  taken  place  some  months  previously, 
having  announced  itself  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  question  having 
been  put,  *  When  did  I  last  see  you  in  life  3"  the  answer  given  was 
niconsistent  with  the  recollection  of  the  interrogator.  But,  on  bis 
subsequently  talking  over  the  matter  with  his  family,  it  was  brought 
to  his  remembrance  that  he  had  seen  his  deceased  friend  on  the  occa- 
sion mentioned,  and  had  spoken  of  it  to  them  at  the  time,  although 
he  had  afterwards  quite  forgotten  the  circumstance." — [Quarterly 
Review,  October,  1871,  p.  319.) 

fc.  Another  instance,  supplied  byMr.Dibdin  (op.  ci^),  affords  yet  more 
remarkable  evidence  to  the  same  effect ;  especially  as  being  related  by 
a  firm  believer  in  the  "diabolical"  origin  of  Table- talking: — ^A  gentle- 
man, who  was  at  the  time  a  believer  in  the  '*8]>iritual''  agency  of  his 
table,  assured  Mr.  Dibdin  that  he  had  raised  a  good  spiiit  instead  of 
tgvil  ones — that,  namely,  of  Edward  Young,  the  poet.  The  **  spirit  * 
having  been  desired  to  prove  his  identity  by  citing  a  line  of  his  poetry, 
the  table  spelled  out,  *'Mun  was  not  made  to  question,  but  adore/' 
"  Itf  that  in  your    'Night  Thoughts*?"  was  then  asked.     **No." 
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••Where  is  it,  then?"  The  reply  was,  **J  o  B."  Not  bwiig 
familiar  with  Young's  Poems,  the  questioner  did  not  know  what  this 
meant ;  but  the  next  day  he  bought  a  copy  of  them  ;  and  at  the  end  ot 
the  '*  Night  Thoughts  "  he  found  a  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
last  line  of  which  is,  ••  Man  was  not  made  to  question,  but  adore.** 
Of  course  he  was  yery  much  astonished ;  but  not  long  afterwartls  he 
came  to  Mr.  Dibdin,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  satisfied  liimself 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  delusion, — ^numerous  answers  he  had 
obtained  being  obviously  the  results  of  an  influence  unconsciously 
exerted  on  the  table  by  those  who  had  their  hands  upon  it ;  and  when 
asked  by  Mr.  Dibdin  how  he  accounted  for  the  dictation  of  the  line 
by  the  spirit  of  Young,  he  very  honestly  confessed,  **  Well,  the  fact 
is,  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  had  the  book  in  my  house  all  the  time, 
although  I  bought  another  copy ;  and  /  found  thai  1  had  rtad  ii 
"before.  My  opinion  is  that  it  was  a  latent  idea,  and  that  the  table 
brought  it  out.*' 

426.  There  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which  two  distinct  trains  of 
Meutal  action  are  carried  on  simultaneously, — one  consdoiulf/,  tbo 
otlier  uncoiiscwudj/  ;  the  latter  guiding  the  movements,  which  may 
express  something  quite  unrelated  to  the  subject  that  entirely  and 
continuously  engrosses  the  attention.  This  is  only  a  higher  form 
of  the  automatic  movements  already  referred  to  (§  194)  as  ex- 
ecuted under  the  like  circumstances ;  those  now  in  question  being 
tbo  expressions  of  mental,  not  of  mere  bodily  habit, — that  is  to 
say,  the  resiiltants  of  a  previous  training,  which  has  left  its 
impress  on  the  organization.  Here,  again,  we  profit  by  Miss 
Cobbe's  graphic  sketches  (loc,  at,,  p.  26)  : — 

••  We  read  aloud,  taking-in  the  appearance  and  proper  sound  of 
each  word,  and  the  punctuation  of  each  sentence ;  and  all  the  time 
we  are  not  thinking  of  these  matters,  but  of  the  argument  of  the 
author ;  or  pictuiing  the  scene  he  describes ;  or,  possibly,  following 
a  wholly  different  train  of  thought. 

*'  Similarly,  in  writing  with  *  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,'  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  pen  itself  took  the  business  of  forming  the 
letters  and  dipping  itself  in  the  ink  at  proper  intervals,  so  engrossed 
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rre  we  in  the  thoughts  which  we  are  trying  to  express.  We  nncon- 
Bciously  cerebi'dte  — while  we  are  all  the  time  oonscioasly  buried  in 
our  subject — that  it  will  not  answer  to  begin  two  oonsecutiye 
sentences  in  the  same  way ;  that  we  must  introduce  a  query  hero, 
or  an  ejaculation  there,  and  close  our  paragraphs  with  a  sonorous 
word  and  not  with  a  preposition.  All  this  wo  do,  not  of  malLf 
prepinaet  but  because  the  well- tutored  sprite,  whose  business  it  is  to 
look  after  our  p's  and  q*By  settles  it  for  us,  as  a  clerk  does  the  formal 
part  of  a  merchant's  con  eispondence. 

"  Music-playing  is  of  all  others  the  moat  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  the  powers  of  unconscious  cerebration.  Here  ire  seem 
not  to  have  one  slave,  but  a  dozen.  Two  different  lines  of  hiero* 
glyph ics  have  to  be  read  at  once,  aad  the  right  hand  has  to  be  guided 
to  attend  to  one  of  them,  the  left  to  another.  All  the  ten  fingers 
have  their  work  assigned  as  quickly  as  they  can  move.  The  mind, 
or  something  which  does  duty  as  mind,  interprets  scores  of  A  sharps 
and  B  flats  and  0  naturals  into  black  ivory  keys  and  white  ones, 
oiotchets  and  quavers  and  demi- semiquavers,  rests,  and  all  the 
mystei-ies  of  music.  The  feet  are  not  idle,  but  have  something  to  do 
with  the  pedals ;  and,  if  the  instrument  be  a  double- action  harp 
[or  an  organ],  a  task  of  pusliings  and  pullings  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  hands.  And  all  this  time  the  performer,  the  cmisciaus 
performer,  is  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  artistic  ra])ture  at  the  results 
of  all  this  tremendous  business,  or  perchance  lost  in  a  flirtation  with 
the  individual  who  turns  the  leaves  of  the  music-book,  and  is  justly 
persuaded  she  is  giving  him  the  whole  of  her  soul." 

427.  Another  example  of  "latent**  mental  or  rather  Cerebral 
notion  is  afforded,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  pointed  out,  by  the 
process  (first  noticed  by  Hartley)  whereby  one  idea,  A,  comes  directly 
to  suggest  another  idea,  C,  to  which  it  is  unrelated ;  the  link  of 
connection  being  supplied  by  a  former  intermediate  idea,  6,  which 
has  passed  altogether  out  of  the  oonsciouiiuess.  A  careful  analysii 
of  the  sequence  of  our  conscioui  mental  action  would  show  that 
this  is  an  extremely  common  occurrence  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  doctrine  of  resultants,  which  has  been  already  advanced 
%H  the  rationale  of  our  Common-sense  judgments  (§  382). 
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The  following  circumstance,  which  happened  to  the  Writer  within 
a  few  hours  after  penning  the  above  sentences,  might  seem  almost 
too  trivial  to  be  recorded,  if  it  were  not  so  exactly  "  to  the  point." 
His  friend  Dr.  Sharpey  having  for  years  acted  as  one  of  the  Secn- 
taries  to  the  Boyal  Society,  the  writer  had  been  in  the  constant  habit  if 
communicating  with  him  on  Boyal  Society  business.      But  a  few 
months  previously.  Dr.  S.  had  resigned  this  post ;  a  fact  of  whii  li 
the  writer  was  most  fully  cognizant  at  the  time,  and  the  recollection 
of  which  would  have  prevented  him  from  applying  to  Dr.  S.  on  any 
secretarial  matter.    Having  wished  to  obtain  some  information  which 
it  would  have  been  the  function  of  the  Secretary  to  give,'  and  meet- 
ing Dr.  S.  at  the  **  Atheujoum,"  he  at  once  asked  him  for  it,  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  do ;  the  mere  recognition  of  Dr.  S.  prompting  this 
application  (as  a  reflex  action  of  the  Cerebrum),  withoiU  the  con- 
Bcioua  excitement  of  the  idea  of  Dr.  Sharpey 's  Secretariat,  which  had 
originally  been  the  connecting  link.     Had  this  idea  been  brought  up, 
the  writer    is  sure  that  he   should  have  at   once  remembered  Dr. 
Sharpey 's  resignation ;  more  especially  since  he  had  been  bpcakin**- 
to  Professor  Huxley,  his  successor  in  the  Secretariat,  only  a  fow 
minutes  before,  in  the  same  room,  with  reference  to  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

428.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  usually  adopted  by  British  Meta- 
physicians, is  that  the  intermediate  idea,  B,  is  iu  reality  mameu- 
tarUy  present  to  the  consciousness,  but  that  its  presence  is  not 
remembered.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  assumption,  resting  entirely 
on  a  foi-egone  conclusion,  and  incapable  of  any  kind  of  proof.  For, 
ab  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  well  remarked,  when  this  obliteration  of  the 
intermediate  ideas  is  complete  "  it  is,  to  our  subsequent  conscious- 
ness, exactly  as  if  we  did  not  have  them  at  all ;  we  are  iiicapablo. 
by  any  self-examination,  of  being  aware  of  them.*'  Mr.  Mill 
entirely  agrees  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  ns  to  the  facts ;  b\it 
prefera  the  Physiological  mode  of  expressing  them  :  *^U  we  admit 
^what  physiology  is  rendering  more  and  more  probable)  that  our 
mental  feelings,  as  well  as  our  sensations,  have  for  their  physical 
antecedents  |)artioular  states  of  the  neiTCS  ;  it  may  well  be  believed 
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that  the  apparently  suppressed  links  in  a  chain  of  association 
really  are  so ;  that  they  are  not,  even  momentarily,  felt ;  tlie 
cliain  of  causation  being  continued  only  physically  by  one  organic 
state  of  the  nerves  succeeding  another  so  rapidly  that  the  state  of 
inental  consciousness  appropriate  to  each  is  not  produced.*' — (Em- 
amination  of  Sir  William  HamUUm's  Philosophy,  p.  285.) 

429.  It  is  by  a  process  of  direct  surgestion  of  ideas  through  sensa- 
tions which  have  origii^ally  acted  through  an  intermediate  succession 
of  Mental  states,  that,  as  already  pointed  out,  we  derive  our  notion 
of  solid form^  by  a  process  of  inental  comtructum,  from  the  two  dis- 
similar perspectives  projected  on  our  retinse  (§  168).  And  a  like 
case  of  abbreviation^  by  the  omission  of  the  intermediate  processes 
by  which  a  composite  idea  was  originally  formed,  is  supplied  by 
the  two  operations  to  be  next  adverted  to  ;  the  first  of  them 
familiar  to  eveiy  one,  the  second  well  known  among  experts  : — 
When  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  perusal  of  a  book,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  author's  meaning,  if  its 
subject  be  one  uito  which  we  readily  enter,  if  the  writei-'s  flow 
of  thought  be  in  a  course  which  we  easily  follow,  and  if  his  lan- 
guage be  appropriate  to  expi'ess  his  ideas,  we  acquire  the  meaning 
of  one  sentence  after  another,  without  any  conscious  recognition  of 
the  meaning  of  each  of  its  component  ^vords  ;  it  being  only  when 
thtt  language  is  ill  chosen,  or  when  we  do  not  readily  follow  the 
author  s  train  of  thougiit,  that  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  signi- 
fication of  the  individual  words,  and  become  conscious  of  their 
separate  meaning.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  a  particular  impression 
must  have  been  made  by  each  of  these  words  upon  the  Cerebruni, 
before  we  can  comprehend  the  notion  which  they  were  collectively 
intended  to  convey  ;  and  when  a  child  is  first  learning  to  reaii, 
lliut  impression  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  idea  of  the  meaning  of  each 
Word  separately. — So  an  expert  calculator,  who  may  have  originally 
bad  no  more  than  an  ordinaiy  facility  in  apprehending  the  relations 
of  iiumbers,  casting  his  eye  ra[)idly  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  0/ 
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a  ooliimn  of  figures,  will  name  the  total  without  any  consciouf 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  each  individual  figure  ;  having  acquired 
by  practice  somewhat  of  that  immtdioAe  insu/htf  which  is  so  reniark- 
ahle  a  form  of  intuition  in  certain  rare  cases  (§  205).  It  is  certain 
that  a  distinct  ideational  state  must  have  been  originally  called 
up  by  the  sight  of  each  individual  figure ;  and  yet  an  impreaaion 
made  by  it  upon  the  Cerebrum,  which  does  not  produce  any  om- 
idmu  recognition  of  it«  numerical  value,  comes  to  be  adequate  for 
the  evolution  of  the  result 

430.  But  whilst,  in  the  preceding  instances,  no  higher  act  of  Mind 
is  required,  than  the  production  of  one  ideational  regultant  from  the 
combination  of  simpler  elements,  there  are  cases  in  which  processed 
of  a  far  more  elaborate  nature  are  carried  on,  without  necessarily 
affecting  our  consciou8ne8&  Most  persons  who  attend  to  their  own 
Mental  operations  are  aware,  tbat  when  they  have  been  occupied  for 
some  time  about  a  particular  subject,  and  have  then  transferred 
their  attention  to  some  other,  the  first,  when  they  return  to  the 
consideration  of  it,  may  be  found  to  present  an  aspect  very  different 
from  that  which  it  possessed  before  it  was  put  aside ;  notwith- 
standing that  the  mind  has  since  been  so  completely  engrossed 
with  the  second  subject,  as  not  to  have  been  consciously  directed 
towards  the  fii-st  in  the  interval  Now  a  part  of  this  change  may 
depend  upon  the  altered  condition  of  the  Mind  itself ;  such  as  we 
experience  when  we  take  up  a  subject  in  the  morning,  with  all  the 
vigour  which  we  derive  from  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  and  find  no 
difficulty  in  overcoming  obstacles  and  disentangling  perplexitien^ 
which  checked  our  further  progress  the  night  before,  when  we 
were  too  weary  to  give  more  tlmn  a  languid  attention  to  the  poinU 
to  be  made  out,  and  could  use  no  exertion  in  the  search  for  theii 
solutions.  But  this  by  no  means  accounts  for  the  entirely  new 
deiflopment  which  the  subject  is  frequently  found  to  have  under- 
gone, when  we  return  to  it  after  a  considerable  interval ;  a  develo|>- 
meat  which  oannot  be  reasonably  explained  in  any  other  mode^ 
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thau  by  attributing  it  to  an  intermediate  activity  of  the  Cerebnim, 
which  has  automatically  evolved  the  result  without  our  consciou»- 
ucss.  This  was  long  smce  pointed  out  by  Abraham  Tucker,  who 
iays  : — "  With  all  our  care  to  digest  our  materials,  we  cannot  do  it 
completely  ;  but  after  a  night's  rest,  or  some  recreation,  or  the 
eind  being  turned  into  some  different  course  of  thinking,  she  finds 
ih  ty  have  ranged  thenuelves  anew  during  her  absence,  and  in  such 
manner  as  exhibits  almost  at  one  view  all  their  mutual  relations^ 
dependences,  and  consequences  ; — which  shows  that  our  organs  do 
not  stand  idle  the  moment  we  cease  to  employ  them,  bat  continue 
the  motions  we  put  into  them  after  they  have  gone  out  of  sight, 
thereby  working  themselves  to  a  glibness  and  smoothness,  and  ftill- 
ing  into  a  more  regular  and  orderly  posture  than  we  could  have  placed 
them  with  all  cur  skill  and  industry/**  This  experience  was  thus 
recorded  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  : — 

*'  It  seems  to  me  that  on  some  occasions  a  still  more  remarkable 
process  takes  place  in  the  Mind,  which  is  even  more  independent  of 
volition  than  that  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  as  if  there  were  in  the 
mind  a  principle  of  order,  which  operates  without  our  being  at  the 
time  oonscirus  of  it.  It  has -often  happened  to  me  to  have  been 
occupied  by  a  particular  su))J6ot  of  inquiry ;  to  have  aocumulated  a 
store  of  facts  connected  with  it ;  but  to  have  been  able  to  proceed  no 
further.  Then,  after  an  interval  of  time,  without  any  addition  tu 
my  stock  of  knowledge,  I  have  found  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in 
which  the  subject  was  originally  enveloped  to  have  cleared  away ; 
the  facts  have  seemed  all  to  settle  themselves  in  their  right  places, 
and  their  mutual  relations  to  have  become  apparent,  although  I 
have  not  been  sensible  of  having  made  any  distinct  effort  for  that 
|.urpose.'* — {Psychological  Inquiries^  vol.  i.  p.  20.) 

431.  There  is  ct^nsiderable  ground  to  believe  that  the  best 
iuJgments  are  often  mentally  delivered,  in  difficult  cases,  by  tlie 
iiiiconscious  resolution  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  aw 
a  conclusion,  when  the  question  (after  being  weU  considered  in  tho 

*  ^*  Light  of  Nature  PurMued,"  2nd  edition  (1805),  vol  L  p.  358. 
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It  will  be  found  the  best  way  to  put  th,  matUr  altogether  a»iie  for  a 

r,K„.th  or  two  (if  that  time  can  be  aUowed).  and  to  tun.  the  cur«„.t 

of  fhouKht  and  feeling  into  ^e  entMy  different  channfl.     It  is 

..rum  w.,n.l«rful.  on  returning  to  the  subject  after  such  «>  interval. 

"  f.r.d  how  unho«itati„gIy  the  Mind  then  gmvitates.  how  distinctly 

tho  ,al,,„co  of  j„d,.me„t  then  turns.      I  feel  convinced  that,  in  the 

hsbitually  wo  l-diHciplined  nature,  this  unconscious  opemtion  of  the 

llrwn,    ,„   balancing  for  itself  all  these  considenitions.  in  puttinR 

*.l  m  ordor  (ho  to  speak),  and  in  working  out  the  result,  is  far  mo^ 

litoly  to  load  us  to  a  good  and  true  decision,  than  continual  discos- 
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■Ion  and  argumentation.  For  when  one  argument  is  pressed  with 
what  we  feel  to  he  undue  force,  this  leads  us  to  hring  up  something 
ou  the  other  side ;  so  that  we  are  driven  into  antagonism  hy  what  we 
think  the  undue  pre68ui*e  of  the  force  which  is  heing  exerted.  No 
true  balance  can  be  struck  until  this  excitement  has  subsided ;  and 
when  it  Aoa,  the  inclination  of  the  balance  will  be  determined  by  the 
whole  previous  training  and  discipline  of  our  Minds,  which  will  ho 
the  more  likely  to  give  to  it  the  right  direction,  in  proportion  ns 
we  have  hahitwaXly  and  determinately  shaped  our  course  of  cnnicioU4 
action  under  the  direction  of  the  highest  motives." 

432.  The  Writer  has  received  from  a  distinguished  Prelate  the 
following  account  of  his  own  frequently-repeated  experience  of 
another  form  of  the  same  kind  of  action  : — 

**  I  have  for  years  been  accustomed  to  act  upon  your  principle  of 
'Unconscious  Cerebration,'  with  very  satisfactory  results.  I  am 
frequently  asked,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  preach  occasional  sermons ; 
and  when  I  have  undertaken  any  such  duty,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
setting  down  and  thinking  over  the  topics  I  wish  to  introduce,  with- 
out in  the  first  instance  endeavouring  to  frame  them  into  any  con- 
sistent scheme.  I  then  put  aside  my  sketch  for  a  time,  and  give  my 
mind  to  some  altogether  different  subject ;  and  when  I  come  to 
write  my  sermon,  perhaps  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  I  very  com- 
monly find  that  the  topics  I  set  down  have  arranged  themselves^ 
so  that  I  can  at  once  apply  myself  to  develope  them  on  the  plan  in 
which  they  then  present  themselves  before  me." 

433.  The  following  example,  furnished  by  O.  Wendell  Holmes,  is 
interesting  as  one  in  which  the  individual  was  ocnscums  of  tJte  Ji*ie 
of  an  under-eurrent  of  mental  action,  although  this  did  not  rit>e  to 
the  level  of  distinct  ideation  : — 

a.  "  I  was  told,  within  a  week,  of  a  business-man  in  Boston,  who, 
having  an  important  question  under  consideration,  had  given  it  up 
for  the  time  as  too  much  for  him.  But  he  was  conscious  of  an  action 
going  on  in  his  brain,  which  was  so  unusual  and  painful  as  to  excite 
his  apprehensions  that  he  was  threatened  with  palsy,  or  something  of 
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that  sort.  After  some  hours  of  this  uneasiness,  his  per^^tlexity  wa« 
all  at  once  cleared  up  by  the  natural  solution  of  his  doubts  oomisg 
to  him — worked  out,  as  he  believed,  in  that  obscure  and  troubled 
interval." — {Op,  cU.,  p.  47.) 

And  it  is  well  said  by  the  some  able  author,  who  combinea  no 
8mall  measure  of  the  intuition  of  the  Poet  with  the  acquired 
kn  Jwledge  of  the  Physiologist  and  the  Physician  : — 

h,**l  question  whether  persons  who  think  most — that  is,  have  most 
conscious  thought  pass  through  their  minds — necessarily  do  most 
mental  work.  The  tree  you  are  sticking  in  '  will  be  growing  when 
you  are  sleeping.*  So  with  every  new  idea  that  is  planted  in  a  real 
thinker's  mind:  it  will  be  growing  when  he  is  least  conscious  of  it. 
An  idea  in  the  brain  is  not  a  legend  carved  on  a  marble  slab :  it  is 
an  impression  mode  on  a  living  tissue,  which  is  the  seat  of  active 
nutritive  processes.  Shall  the  initials  I  carved  in  bark  increase  from 
year  to  year  with  the  tree  ?  and  shall  not  my  recorded  thought  deve> 
lope  into  new  foi*ms  and  relations  with  my  growing  brain?" — (Cjp. 
cit,f  p.  68.) 

434.  The  same  mode  of  action  seems  to  have  a  large  share  in  the 
process  of  invention,  whether  Artistic  or  Poetical,  Scientific  or 
Mechanical.  For  it  is  a  common  experience  of  inventors  (whether 
Artists,  Poets,  or  Mechauicians),  that  when  the}'  have  been  brought 
to  a  stand  by  some  difficulty,  tite  tangle  wUl  be  more  likely  to 
unravel-  itself  (so  to  speak)  if  the  attention  be  completely  wUJidraivn 
from  ity  than  by  any  amount  of  continued  effort.  The  Writer  bna 
taken eveiy  opportunity  that  has  presented  itself  to  him,  of  asking 
ct^eators  in  various  departments  of  Art  and  Science,  what  their 
experience  has  been  in  regai-d  to  difficulties  which  they  have  felt, 
and  which  they  have  after  a  time  overcome ;  and  the  experienci 
bos  been  almost  always  the  same.  They  have  kopt  the  insult 
which  they  have  wished  to  obtain  strongly  before  their  attention 
in  the  first  instance,  just  as  we  do  when  we  "try  to  recollect" 
something  we  have  forgotten,  by  thinking  of  everything  likely  to 
lead  to  it ;  but,  if  they  do  not  succeed,  they  put  it  aside  for  a 
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time,  and  give  their  minds  to  something  else,  endeavouring  to 
obtain  either  complete  repose  of  mind,  or  refreshment  by  change 
of  occupation  ;  and  they  find  that  either  after  sleep,  or  after  some 
poiiod  of  recreation  by  a  variety  of  employment,  just  what  they 
>ani  "comes  into  their  heads." — The  following  is  told  of  Chailotte 
l»n>nte  by  her  Biographer,  Mrs.  Gaskell : — 

a.  "  She  said  that  it  was  not  every  day  that  she  could  write.  Some- 
times weeks  or  even  months  elapsed  before  she  felt  that  she  had  any- 
thing to  add  to  that  portion  of  her  story  which  was  already  written. 
Then,  some  morning  she  would  waken  up,  and  the  progress  of  her 
tale  lay  clear  and  bright  before  her  in  distinct  vision,  its  incidents  and 
consequent  thoughts  being  at  such  times  more  presient  to  her  mind 
than  her  actual  life  itself.  " — (Xf/«,  p.  234.) 

6.  **  Whenever  she  had  to  describe  anything  which  had  not  fallen 
within  her  own  experience,  it  was  her  habit  '  to  think  of  it 
intently  many  and  many  a  night  before  falling  to  sleep,  wondering 
what  it  was  like,  or  how  it  would  be ; '  till  at  length,  sometimes  after 
the  progress  of  her  story  had  been  arrested  at  this  one  point  for  weeks, 
she  wakened  up  in  the  morning  with  all  clear  before  her,  as  if  she  had 
in  reality  gone  through  the  experience,  and  then  could  describe  it  word 
for  word  as  it  had  happened.*' — (X«/«,  p.  425.) 

So  of  the  late  Mr.  Appold — the  inventor  of  the  centrifugal  pump, 
which  attracted  much  attention  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1851,  as  well  as  of  many  other  ingenious  applications  of  scientific 
principles  to  practical  purposes — it  is  recorded  that : — 

c.  *'  It  was  his  habit,  when  a  difficulty  arose,  carefully  to  consider 
the  exact  result  he  requii'ed ;  and  having  satisfied  himself  upon  that 
point,  he  would  direct  his  attention  to  the  simplest  mode  in  which  the 
vnd  could  be  attained.  With  that  view  he  would  during  the  day  bring 
together  in  his  mind  all  the  facts  and  principles  relating  to  the  case ; 
and  the  solution  of  the  problem  usually  occurred  to  him  in  the  early 
niurning  after  sleep.  If  the  matter  was  difficult,  he  would  be  restU'SS 
and  uneasy  during  the  night ;  but  after  repose,  when  the  brain  had 
recovered  from  fatigue,  and  when  in  the  quiet  of  the  early  morning 
no  external  influences  distracted  his  attention,  the  resultant  of  uIJ 
»  26 
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known  scientific  principles  bearing  upon  the  question  presented  itself 
to  his  mind." — {Proceedings  of  <Ac  BoycU  Society^  yoI.  xv.  p.  5.) 

435.  The  following  instances,  oommunicated  to  the  Writer  bj  the 
gentleman  (§  422)  in  whose  experience  they  have  occurred,  are  of 
special  iiiterest^  as  showing, ^r«<,  how  nearly  complete  the  ''circuit 
t*f  thought "  (as  in  the  subsequent  illustration)  may  remain  for  a 
long  time  without  being  ''  closed  ; "  and  secondly ^  how  readily  its 
result  may  fade  from  the  conscious  memory,  if  it  is  not  recorded  at 
the  moment  of  production.  It  is  within  the  experience  of  most 
persons  of  active  minds,  that  they  can  distinctly  remember  being 
struck  by  some  particular  "happy  thought,"  which  has  after- 
wards entirely  escaped  them  through  not  having  been  noted  down 
at  the  time ;  and  it  is  a  prudent  system,  therefore,  to  have  a 
memorandum- book  always  at  hand,  for  the  registration  of  all  note- 
worthy  ideas. 

a.  '*  When  at  school,  I  was  fond  of  trying  my  hand  at  geometrical 
problems.  One  baffled  me.  I  often  retui*ned  to  it,  in  fact  kept  by 
me  em  elaborate  figure.  Some  years  after,  and  when  the  problem 
had  not  been  touched  by  me  for  some  time,  I  had  been  sitting  up 
till  the  small  hours,  deciphering  a  cryptograph  for  one  of  my  pupils. 
Exulting  in  the  successful  solution,  I  turned  into  bed ;  and  suddenly 
there  flashed  across  my  mind  the  secret  of  the  solution  of  the  problem 
I  had  so  long  vainly  dealt  with,  this  secret  being  a  slight  addition 
to  my  elaboi-ate  figure.  The  effect  on  me  was  strange.  I  trembled^ 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  another  being  who  had  communicated  the 
secret  to  me. 

h.  ''  Another  time,  an  algebraical  sum  had  plagued  me  for  a  day  or 
two.  I  could  not  get  the  desired  result.  Some  weeks  after,  on 
returning  from  a  social  gathering,  I  retired,  thinking  of  the  pleasant 
evening  I  had  spent ;  when  suddenly  it  flashed  across  me  that  there 
was  an  error  in  the  sum  as  set.  I  leaped  out  of  bed  with  the  6nme 
mysterious  feeling  upon  me,  wrote  down  the  involved  expression  with 
the  suggested  coriection,  worked  the  sum,  and  obtained  the  desired 
result.  Strange  to  say,  some  weeks  afterwards  I  took  the  sum  from 
the  book,  but  could  not  discover  what  change  should  be^mude ;  and 
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it  was  not  until  I  found  tbe  scrap  of  paper  upon  which  I  had  woiked 
it  that  night,  that  I  could  correct  the  sum  in  the  book. 

**  I  select  the  above  from  a  large  number  of  similar  experiences^ 
In  fact,  it  is  my  habit  to  retire  to  bed,  if  I  meet  with  any  great 
diffioulty  in  mathematics;  and  frequently,  when  my  mind  seems 
occupied  with  something  else,  and  generally  just  as  I  seem  falling 
asleep,  the  difficulty  yanishes,  the  problem  is  solved.  This  has  often 
I  a  used  me  some  anxiety;  for  I  have  regarded  it  as  at)  unhealthy 
iiction  of  the  brain.*' 

436.  We  seem  justified  in  citing  as  an  example  of  the  same  pro- 
cess, one  of  the  most  admiraV)le  discoveries  in  modern  Mathematics, 
— that  of  the  method  of  "  Quaternions."  Its  author,  the  late  Sir  W. 
Rowan  Hamilton,  was  eminently  distinguished  for  the  possession 
of  that  Poetic  faculty,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  incompatible 
in  its  yerj  nature  with  tbe  severe  requirements  of  Mathematical 
study ;  but  which  shows  itself  in  his  exposition  of  his  system,  in 
"that  exquisite  charm  of  combined  beauty,  power,  and  originality, 
which  made  Hamilton  himself  compare  Lagr-auge's  great  work  to 
a  scientific  poem,'*  and  which  flashes  out  in  tbe  following  descrip- 
tion he  gave  (in  a  letter  to  a  friend)  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
first  conception  of  his  great  discovery  occurred  to  him  : — 

"To-morrow  will  be  the  fifteenth  birthday  of  the  Quaternions. 
They  started  into  life,  or  light,  full-grown,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1843,  as  I  was  walking  with  Lady  Hamilton  to  Dublin,  and  came 
up  to  Brougham  Bridge.  That  is  to  say,  I  then  and  there  felt  the 
galvanic  circuit  of  thought  close ;  and  the  sparks  which  fell  from  it 
were  the  fundamental  equations  between  i,  j,  k;  exactly  such  as  I  have 
used  them  ever  since.  I  pulled  out,  on  the  spot,  a  pocket-book,  which 
still  exists,  and  made  an  entry,  on  which,  at  the  very  moment,  1  felt 
that  it  might  bo  worth  my  while  to  expend  the  labour  of  at  least  ten 
(or  it  might  be  fifteen)  yeaj's  to  come  But  then  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  was  because  I  felt  a  problem  to  have  been  at  that  moment  solved^ 
•--an  intellectual  want  relieved^ — which  had  haunted  me  for  at  least 
fifteen  years  before" — {North  British  Rtview,  Vol.  xlv.  p.  57.) 

437.  The  following  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  an  import:ial 
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Bcientific  iuventiou  came  into  being,  was  furnished  to  the  WriUir 
by  the  inventor  himself,  Mr.  F.  H.  Wenhum ;  an  amateur  Optician 
of  great  ability,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  tl  e 
construction  of  the  Microscope,  and  has  devised  manj  useful  in.- 
provements,  both  in  the  instrument  itself,  aud  in  the  apparatus 
•associated  with  it. 

The  first  form  of  Binocular  Microscope  (designed  to  take  adyantags 
of  the  principle  of  Stereoscopic  combination  of  two  dissimilar  perspec- 
tiyes,  discovered  by  Wheatstone,  §  168)  was  devised  by  M.  Nachet, 
on  a  plan  which  might  readily  suggest  itself  to  any  well-informed 
Optician,  who  should  give  sufficient  thought  to  the  requirements  oi 
the  case: — that  of  dividing  the  cone  of  rays  proceeding  from  the 
object-glass,  into  its  right-hand  and  its  left-hand  halves,  by  the  inter- 
position of  an  equiangular  prism  ;  and  then  subjecting  each  half  to  a 
second  reflection,  by  which  it  should  be  brought  into  the  required 
direction.  This  construction  was  perfect  in  theory,  but  had  two 
practical  defects;  (1.)  that  both  half-cones  were  subjected  to  two 
reflections,  and  to  transmission  through  four  surfaces,  each  of  which 
changes  involved  a  certain  loss  of  light  and  a  certain  liability  to 
error;  and  (2.)  that  the  instrument  could  only  be  used  as  a  binoct^ar 
Microscope. — Now  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wenham,  that  it  might  be 
possible  so  to  divide  the  cone  of  rays,  that  one- half  of  it  should  go 
straight  on  without  any  interruption,  while  the  other  half  alone 
should  be  deflected  by  a  single  prism,  passing  through  two  surfaces 
only  ;  whereby  greater  distinctness  would  bo  secured  in  the  dired 
image,  whilst,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  prism,  the  instrument  might 
be  used  in  the  ordinary  way  for  purposes  to  which  the  Binocular 
microi>cope  could  not  be  applied.  He  thought  of  this  a  great  deal, 
without  being  able  to  hit  upon  the  form  of  prism  which  would  do  what 
was  "^quired ;  and  as  he  was  going  into  business  as  an  Engineer,  he 
put  his  microscopic  studies  entirely  aside  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
attending  only  to  his  other  afl'airs.  One  evening,  after  his  day's 
W3rk  was  done,  and  **  while  he  was  reading  a  stupid  novel,"  thinking 
uothing  whatever  of  his  microscope,  the  form  of  the  piism  that  should 
answer  the  purpose  flashed  into  his  mind.  He  fetched  his  mathe- 
matical instruments,  drew  a  diagram  of  it,  and  worked  out  the 
angles  which  vpuld  be  required  ;    the  next  morning  he  made  hif 
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prism,  and  found  that  it  an8wei*ed  perfectly  well ;  and  it  has  been 
on  this  plan  that  all  the  "  binoculars  '*  hitherto  in  ordinary  use  in 
this  country  have  been  since  constructed. 

438.  The  more  thoroughly,  then,  we  examine  into  what  may  Im 
termed  the  Mechanism  of  Thought,  the  more  clear  does  it  become 
that  not  only  an  atUomatic,  but  an  unconaciotis  action  enters  largely 
into  all  its  processes.  As  O.  Wendell  Holmes  has  well  re* 
marked :  — 

a.  ''Our  definite  ideas  are  stepping-stones;  how  we  get  from  one  to  the 
other,  we  do  not  know :  something  carries  us ;  tve  [t.  e,  oui*  conscious 
selves]  do  not  take  the  step.  A  creating  and  informing  spirit,  which 
is  with  us,  and  not  0/  us,  is  recognised  every  where  in  real  and  in 
stoiied  life.  It  is  the  Zeus  that  kindled  the  rage  of  Achilles ;  it  is 
the  Muse  of  Homer ;  it  is  the  Daimon  of  Socrates ;  it  is  the  inspira- 
tion  of  the  Seer ;  it  is  the  mocking  spirit  that  whispers  to  Margaret 
as  she  kneels  at  the  altar ;  and  the  hobgoblin  that  cried  **  Sell  him, 
sell  him  r*  in  the  ear  of  John  Bunyan;  it  shaped  the  forms  that 
filled  the  soul  of  Michael  Angelo,  when  he  saw  the  figure  of  the  great 
lawgiver  in  the  yet  unhewn  marble,  and  the  dome  of  the  world's 
yet  unbuilt  Basilica  against  the  black  horizon ;  it  comes  to  the  least 
of  us  as  a  voice  that  will  be  heard ;  it  tells  us  what  we  must  believe  ; 
it  frames  our  sentences;  it  lends  a  sudden  gleam  of  sense  oi 
eloquence  to  the  dullest  of  us  all ;  we  wonder  at  ourselves,  or  rather 
not  at  ourselves,  hut  at  this  divine  visitor,  who  chooses  our  brain  as 
his  dwelling-place,  and  invests  our  naked  thought  with  the  purple 
of  the  kings  of  speech  or  song." — (Op.  cit  p.  59.) 

439.  Bat  it  is  not  intellecttial  work  alone,  that  is  done  in  this 
manner ;  for  it  seems  equally  clear  that  emotiojial  states,  or  rather 
states  which  constitute  Emotions  when  we  become  conscious  of  them, 
may  be  developed  by  the  same  process ;  so  that  our  feelings  towards 
persons  and  objects  may  undergo  most  important  changes,  without 
our  being  in  the  least  degree  aware,  until  we  have  our  attention 
directed  to  our  own  mental  state,  of  the  alteration  which  has  taken 
place  in  them. — A  characteristic  example  of  this  kind  of  action,  is 
afforded  by  an  occurrence  extremely  common  in  real  life,  and  oou- 
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tinnallj  reprodaced  in  fiction  ;  nAoielj,  the  growing-np  of  a  pi>wer> 
fill  attachment  between  individuals  of  oi»po8ite  sexes,  witbout  cither 
being  aware  of  the  fact ;  its  fall  strength  being  onlj  levezUed  to 
the  consciousness  of  each,  when  circunistanoes  threaten  a  ■epArS' 
tion,  or  when  both  are  exposed  to  a  conunon  danger.  An  edaxmsu' 
iufnt  then  takes  place  ;  the  Lore  which  each  has  oome  nnconaciouslj 
to  entertain  for  the  other  is  first  lelf-rewealed^  and  then,  that  of  each 
liecoming  apparent  to  the  other,  it  suddenly  bnrsts  forth,  like  a 
smouldering  fire,  into  full  flame.  The  existence  of  a  mutual  attach- 
ment»  indeed,  is  often  recognised  bj  a  by-stauder  (especially  if  the 
perception  be  sharpened  by  jealousy,  which  leads  to  an  intuitive 
interpretatiou  of  many  minute  occurrences  that  would  be  without 
significance  to  an  ordinary  observer),  before  either  of  the  parties 
has  made  the  disQovery,  whether  as  regards  the  individual  tdfj  or 
the  beloved  ohjeU ;  the  Cerebral  state  manifesting  itself  in  action, 
although  no  diHtinct  consciousness  of  that  state  has  been  attained, 
chiefly  because,  the  whole  attention  being  attracted  by  the  present 
enjoyment,  there  is  little  disposition  to  introspection. — The  fact, 
indeed,  is  recognised  in  our  ordinary  language  ;  for  we  continually 
Bpeak  of  the  *'  feelings  '*  which  we  unconsciouslt/  entertain  towards 
another,  and  of  our  not  becoming  aware  of  them  until  some  circum* 
stance  calls  them  into  activity. 

440.  Here  again,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  material  organ  of 
these  Feelings  tends  to  form  itself  in  accordance  with  the  impres- 
sions habitually  made  upon  it ;  whilst  we  may  be  as  completely 
unaware  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  it^  as  we  are  of 
those  by  which  passing  events  have  been  registered  in  our  memory, 
until  some  circumstance  oalls-forth  the  conscious  manifestation, 
which  is  the  *  reflex"  of  the  new  condition  which  the  organ  has 
acquired.  And  it  is  desirable,  in  this  connection,  to  recall  the  fact 
that  the  Emotional  state  seems  often  to  be  determined  by  ciroum- 
stances  of  which  the  individual  has  no  Ideational  consciousness,  and 
especially  by  the  emotional  states  of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded 
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({1 80);  a  mode  of  influence  which  acts  with  peculiar  potenoy 
on  the  minds  of  Children,  and  which  is  a  most  important  element 
in  their  Moral  education.  As  Dr.  Bushnell  (an  American  Divine) 
has  well  remarked  : — 

'  *  Men  are  ever  touching  nnoonsciously  the  springs  of  motion  in  each 
other ;  one  man,  without  thought  ov  intention  or  even  a  oonscious- 
nees  of  the  fact,  is  ever  leading  some  others  after  him.  •  .  • 
There  are  two  sorts  of  influence  belonging  to  Man :  that  whioh  is 
actiye  and  voluntary,  and  that  which  is  unconscious ;  that  which  we 
exert  purposely,  or  in  the  endeavour  to  sway  another,  as  by  teaching, 
by  argument,  by  persuasion,  by  threatenings,  by  offers  and  promises, 
and  that  which  flows  out  from  us,  tmawaree  to  ourselves.  •  .  . 
The  more  stress  needs  to  be  laid  on  this  subject  of  VMffMihlt 
influence,  because  it  m  insensible,  because  it  is  out  of  mindy  and, 
when  we  seek  to  trace  it,  beyond  a  full  discovery.  If  the  doubt 
occur  whether  we  are  properly  responsible  for  an  influence  which 
we  exert  insensibly,  I  reply  that  we  are  not,  except  so  far  as  this 
influence  flows  directly  from  our  character  and  conduct.  And  this 
it  does  even  much  more  uniformly  than  our  active  conduct.  In  the 
latter  we  may  fail  in  our  end,  though  animated  by  the  best  motives, 
through  a  want  of  wisdom  or  skill ;  or,  again,  we  may  really  succeed 
and  do  great  good  by  our  active  endeavours,  from  motives  altogether 
base  and  hypocritical.  But  the  influences  we  exert  unconsciously 
will  hardly  ever  disagree  with  our  real  character.  They  are  honest 
influences,  following  our  character  as  the  shadow  follows  the  sun. 
And  therefore  we  are  much  more  certainly  responsible  for  them,  and 
for  their  effec^  on  the  world.  They  go  streaming  from  us  in  all 
directions,  though  in  channels  that  we  do  not  see,  poisoning  or 
healing,  around  the  roots  of  society,  and  among  the  hidden  wells  of 
character.     If  good  ourselves,  they  are  good ;  if  bad,  they  are  bad. 

*'  Then,  if  we  go  over  to  others,  that  is  to  the  subjects  of  influence, 
we  find  every  man  endowed  vrith  two  inlets  of  impression  :  the  ear 
and  the  understanding  for  the  reception  of  speech ;  and  the  sympa- 
thetic powers,  the  sensibilities  or  afiections,  for  tinder  to  those  sparks 
of  omotion  revealed  by  looks,  tones,  manners,  and  general  conduct. 
And  these  sympathetic  powers,  though  not  immediately  rational,  ai« 
yet  inlets,  open  on  all  sides,  to  the  understanding  and  character. 
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They  have  a  certain  wonderfiiil  capacity  to  reoeire  impressionB,  and 
catch  the  meaning  of  signs,  and  propagate  in  ns  whatsoeyer  fells  into 
their  passive  moulds,  from  others.  The  impressions  they  receive  do 
not  como  from  verbal  propositions,  and  are  never  received  into  verbtl 
propositions,  it  may  be,  in  the  mind;  and  therefore  many  think 
nothing  of  them.  But  precisely  on  this  account  are  they  the  mum 
pow  erf ul. 

*  Influences  of  this  kind  are  not  insi(?nificant  because  they  are 
unnoticed  and  noiseless.  How  is  it  in  the  natural  world  ?  Behind 
the  mere  show,  its  outward  noise  and  stir.  Nature  always  oonceaU 
her  hand  of  control.  Who  ever  saw  with  the  eye,  for  example,  or 
heard  with  the  ear,  the  exertions  of  that  tremendous  Astronomic 
force,  which  every  moment  holds  the  compact  of  the  Physical 
universe  together  ?  The  lightning  is,  in  fact,  but  a  mere  firefly 
spark  in  comparison ;  but,  because  it  glares  on  the  clouds,  and 
thunders  so  terribly  in  the  ears,  and  rives  the  tree  or  the  rock  where 
it  falls,  many  will  be  ready  to  think  that  it  is  a  vastly  more  potent 
agent  than  gravity." — ( CTncoTwctoiw  Infltience,  a  Discourse,  by  Horace 
Bushnell,  D.D.) 

441.  The  unconscious  influence  of  what  may  be  called  the  Moral 
Atmosphere  breathed  during  the  earlier  period  of  life,  in  forming 
the  habits,  and  thereby  determining  tl)e  Mechanism  of  Thought 
and  Feeling,  is  a  subject  of  such  great  practical  importance,  as 
to  have  required  separate  treatment  (§  290).  But  it  is  not  one  of 
the  least  valuable  teachings  of  that  doctrine,  that  it  should  lead 
US  (as  Mr.  Leoky  has  very  justly  pointed  out)  to  a  very  large 
toleration  for  those,  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  a  different 
**  Bohoor'  from  ourselves,  entertain  views  entirely  different  fronri 
our  own  as  to  many  questions  of  practical  life  ;  not  being  able  to. 
recognise  what  are  to  ourselves  "self-evident"  conclusions,  and 
even  regarding  many  things  as  "right"'  which  seem  to  us  to 
be  plainly  **  wrong,"  or  vice  versd.  How  completely  such  decisions 
are  mattei-8  of  judgment — depending  not  only  upon  the  early 
direction  of  the  Mind,  but  frequently  also,  it  seems  probable,  upon 
hereditary  tendencies, — has  been  already  shown  (§§  210,  292).  Th« 
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ifnoon^ctozM  prejudices  which  we  thus  form,  are  often  stronger  than 
'^he  eoMciotu;  and  thej  are  the  more  dangerous,  because  we  cannot 
knowingly  guard  against  them.  And  further  (as  Mr.  Leckj  has 
well  remarked),  though  the  reason,  in  her  full  strength,  may  pierce 
the  clouds  of  prejudice,  and  may  even  rejoice  and  triumph  in  her 
liberty,  yet  "  the  conceptions  of  childhood  will  long  remain  latent 
m  the  mind,  to  reappear  in  every  hour  of  weakness,  when  the 
tension  of  the  reason  is  relaxed,  and  the  power  of  old  associations 
is  supreme." 

''  Tills  very  painful  recurrence,  which  occupies  such  an  important 
plac3  in  all  religious  biographies,  seems  to  be  attached  to  an 
extremely  remarkable  and  obscure  department  of  Mental  phenomena, 
which  has  only  been  investigated  with  earnestness  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  which  is  termed  by  Psychologists  *  latent  conscious- 
ness,'  and  by  Physiologists  *  unconscious  cerebration,'  or  *  the  reflex 
action  of  the  brain/  That  certain  facts  remain  so  hidden  in  the 
mind,  that  it  is  only  by  a  strong  act  of  volition  they  can  be  recalled 
to  recollection,  is  a  fact  of  daily  experience ;  but  it  is  now  fully 
established  that  a  multitude  of  events  which  are  so  completely  for- 
gotten that  no  effort  of  the  will  can  revive  them,  and  that  the  state- 
ment of  them  calls  up  no  reminiscences,  may  nevertheless  be,  so  to 
speak,  imbedded  in  the  memory,  and  may  be  reproduced  with  intense 
vividness  under  certain  physical  conditions.  *  *  *  It  is  in  con- 
nection with  these  facts,  that  we  should  view  that  reappearance  of 
opinions,  modes  of  thought,  and  emotions,  belonging  to  a  former 
stage  of  our  intellectual  history,  which  is  often  the  result  of  the 
Automatic  action  of  the  mind,  when  Volition  is  altogether  suspended. 
•  •  •  There  can  be  littlo  doubt  that  when  we  are  actively 
reasoning,  this  automatic  action  of  the  mind  still  continues ;  but  the 
ideas  and  trains  of  thought  that  are  thus  produced  are  so  combined 
and  transformed  by  the  reason,  that  we  are  unconscious  of  their 
existence.  They  exist,  nevertheless;  and  form  (or  greatly  contribute 
W)  our  mental  bias." — [ffukry  0/  nationalism,  vol.  i.  p.  101.) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF   RETHRIB   AND   ABSTRACTION  ; — ELEOTBO-BIOLOQT. 

442.  It  has  been  Bhown  (Chap.  VL,  Sect.  2)  that  the  seqiioDoe  of 
the  Thoughts  and  Feelings,  when  left  to  follow  their  own  oounie 
by  the  suspension  of  the  controlling  power  of  the  Will,  may  he 
determined  by  suggestions  either  from  tvithin  or  from  vjithmt ; 
that  is,  by  the  promptings  of  previous  ideational  states  recorded 
in  the  Cerebrum,  or  by  those  of  new  sensorial  impressions.  In 
the  former  case,  the  attention  is  so  engrossed  by  the  objects  which 
present  themselves  to  the  internal  senses,  that  impressions  made 
en  the  external  are  either  not  felt  At  all,  or  their  meaning  is  not 
apprehended.  But  when  the  Mind  is  not  following  any  definite 
direction  of  its  own,  one  idea  may  be  readily  substituted  for 
another  by  new  svgyestions  from  without ;  and  thus  the  whole 
state  of  the  convictions,  the  feelings,  and  the  impulses  to  action, 
may  be  altered  from  time  to  time,  without  the  least  perception 
of  the  strangeness  of  the  transition. — Such  are  the  character-istica 
of  the  states  known  as  Reverie  and  Abstraction;  which  are  funda- 
mentally the  same  in  their  character,  though  the  form  of  their 
products  difiFers  with  the  temperament  and  previous  habits  of  the 
individual,  and  with  the  degree  in  which  his  consciousness  may 
remain  open  to  external  impressions, — Revei^  being  the  automatic 
r?ental  action  of  the  Poet,  Abstraction  that  of  the  Reasoner, 

443.  The  Poet  who  is  fond  of  communing  with  Nature  in  her 
various  moods,  and  of  resigni::g  himself  freely  to  her  influences,  \^ 
apt  to  give  the  reins  to  his  Imagination,  whilst  gazing  fixedly  ujmui 
some  picturesque  cloud,  or  upon  the  ever- varying  8nrf5\ce  of  a  pebbly 
brook,  or  whilst  listening  to  the  breezy  murmurs  of  a  nei«^hbouriuj| 
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woody  or  the  gently-repeated  ripple  of  the  quiet  waves  ;  or  he 
falls  into  a  reverie  as  he  sits  before  his  winter  fire,  and  conton)< 
plates  the  shapes  and  hues  of  its  burning  caverns,  following  with 
intent  gase  every  variation  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  their 
ever-«haiiging  flames,  and  every  alteration  in  form  that  results 
from  the  wasting  combustion  of  their  walls.  In  his  attention  to 
such  monotonous  series  of  impressions,  his  Will  seei^s,  as  it  were, 
to  glide  away  ;  and  his  thoughts  and  feelings  are  thus  left  free  to 
wander  hither  and  thither,  according  as  they  are  swayed  by 
changes  in  the  external  impressions  which  prompt  them,  or  by 
those  seemingly  erratic  suggestions  which  proceed  from  that  play 
)f  association  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Fancy  (§  iOl). — On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  the  constant  habit  of  the  Philosopher  to 
reflect  rather  upon  his  own  ideas,  than  upon  the  impressions  he 
receives  through  his  ongans  of  sense  :  in  fact,  he  purposely  keeps 
these  as  much  as  possible  outside  his  cognizance,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  exercise  any  distracting  influence  upon  his  thoughts; 
the  promptings  of  fancy  or  imagination — if  he  should  happen  to 
possess  any  share,  of  such  endowments — are  at  once  repressed,  and 
the  attention  is  kjept  steadily  fixed  upon  the  logical  sequence  of 
/he  ideas  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  his  Mind,  even  when  he 
gives  it  up  to  its  own  automatic  action,  in  the  monotonous 
solitude  of  his  study,  works  with  more  or  less  of  logical  consistency, 
and  that  the  fabric  which  it  rears  possesses  a  unity  and  stability 
which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  airy  castle-building  of  the 
poetic  day-dreamer. 

444.  In  neither  of  these  two  states  are  we  cognizant  of  the  in-  ^ 
consistency  of  the  notions  which  possess  our  minds,  with  the  actual 
experience  of  realities.  It  is  true  that  this  inconsistency  seldoia 
rises  to  the  same  extravagant  height,  that  it  attains  in  txiio 
Dreaming.  The  incongruities  of  poetic  Reverie  are  not  often 
actually  absurd ;  and  the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  in  a  fit  A 
intellectual  Abstraction  usually  have  a  show  of  truth,  even  when 
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their  coiTectness  is  altogether  vitiated  by  some  false  step  in  the 
reasoning  process.  And  this  limitation  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
fact,  that  when  the  train  of  suggestion  is  bringing  some  very  extra- 
vagant notion  before  the  consciousness,  the  shock  to  the  lingering 
rcmnnnt  of  Common  Sense  which  still  surviveSy  is  enough  to  put 
an  abrupt  termination  to  the  reverie. 

445.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  the  state 
of  Abstraction,  that  external  impressions,  if  received  by  the  oon- 
Bciousuess  at  all,  are  very  often  vrrongly  perceived ;  being  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  the  ideas  which  happen  to  be  dominant  in  the 
mind  at  the  time  (§  186),  instead  of  giving  rise  to  those  new  ideas 
wiiiuh  ordinarily  connect  themselves  with  them,  in  virtue  of  the 
individual's  habitual  experience.  The  records  of  '*  absence  of  mind  " 
are  full  of  amusing  instances  of  such  misinterpretation.  Nothing 
seems  too  strange  for  the  individual  to  believe,  nothing  too  absurd 
for  him  to  do  under  the  influence  of  that  belief. 

Thus  of  Dr.  Bobert  Hamilton,  a  well-known  Profes^r  at  Aber- 
deen, who  was  the  author  of  many  productions  distinguished  for  thoir 
profound  and  accurate  science,  their  beautiful  arrangement,  and  their 
dear  expression,  wo  are  informed  that,  **  In  public,  the  man  was  a 
shadow ;  pulled -off  his  hat  to  his  own  wife  in  the  streets,  and  apolo- 
gised for  not  having  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance ;  went  to  his 
classes  in  the  college  on  the  dark  mornings,  with  one  of  her  white 
stockings  on  the  one  leg,  and  one  of  his  own  black  ones  on  the  other ; 
often  spent  the  whole  time  of  the  meeting  in  moving  from  the  table 
the  hats  of  the  students,  which  they  as  constantly  returned ;  some- 
times invited  them  to  call  on  him,  and  then  fined  them  for  coming  to 
insult  him.  He  would  run  against  a  cow  in  the  road,  turn  round, 
l)og  her  pardon,  call  her  '  Madam,'  and  hope  she  was  not  hurt.  At 
other  times  he  would  run  against  posts,  and  chide  them  for  n(>t 
[^tting  out  of  his  way."  (See  New  Monthly  Magazines  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  610.) 

446.  The  influence  of  some  habitual  form  of  thought  often 
shows  itself  very  curiously  in  the  strange  turn  given  to  conimunica> 
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tioiifr  made  to  persons  whose  whole  attention  is  engrossed  by  what  ia 
^sing  in  their  own  minds.  The  well-known  story  of  the  philo- 
sopher, who,  when  interrupted  in  his  meditations  by  the  intelligence 
that  his  house  was  on  fire,  coolly  replied  to  the  serrant  who  had 
hurst  in  upon  him  with  the  terrible  news,  "Go  and  tell  your 
mistress ;  you  know  that  I  never  interfere  about  domestic  matters.*" 
is  not  more  incredible  than  the  following  circumstance,  which,  ufi 
the  Writer  has  been  informed  on  good  authority,  actually  occurre<i 
in  the  case  of  the  late  celebrated  German  mathematician  Gauss  : — 

Being  engaged  in  one  of  his  most  profound  investigations,  at  a  time 
when  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  known  to  be  deeply  attached,  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  illness,  his  study  was  one  day  broken  into  by 
a  servant,  who  came  to  tell  him  that  her  mistress  had  suddenly  become 
much  worse.  He  seemed  to  hear  what  was  said,  but  either  he  did  not 
comprehend  it,  or  immediately  forgot  it,  and  went  on  with  his  work. 
Aftei  some  little  time,  the  servant  came  again  to  say  that  her 
misti68s  was  much  worse,  and  to  beg  that  he  would  come  to  her  at 
once,  to  which  he  replied,  '*  I  will  come  presently."  Again  he 
relapsed  into  his  previous  train  of  thought,  entirely  forgetting  the 
intention  he  had  expressed,  most  probably  without  having  distinctly 
realised  to  himself  the  import  either  of  the  communication  itself  or  of 
his  answer  to  it.  For  not  long  afterwards,  when  the  servant  came 
again,  and  assured  him  that  her  mistress  was  dying,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  come  immeditittly  he  would  probably  not  find  her  alive, 
he  lifted  up  his  head  and  calmly  replied,  *'  Tell  her  to  wait  till  I  come;  '* 
—  a  message  he  had  doubtless  often  befoi*e  sent,  when  pressed  by 
his  wife's  requests  for  his  presence,  while  he  was  himself  similarly 
engaged. 

447.  There  are  many  individuals,  who,  though  not  prone  either 
to  Reverie  or  to  Abstraction  as  distinctly,  isolated  states,  are  really 
the  subjects  of  the  same  automatic  mental  action,  either  (1)  whin 
sleep  is  stealing  over  them,  or  (2)  when  they  are  passing  out  ul 
sldep  into  the  state  of  full  wakeful  activity.  With  some,  it  is  true, 
the  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other  is  usually  sudden  and 
complete ;  the  state  of  full  activity  giving  place  to  one  of  entire 
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torpor,  and  vice  versd.  But  even  these,  if  they  will  take  the  trouble 
to  make  obseryations  upon  their  own  consciousness,  will  find  thai 
on  some  occasions  the  process  is  much  more  gradual,  and  that  it 
consists  of  several  stages.  In  the  first,  the  directing  and  controlling 
power  of  the  Will  is  suspended,  and  the  thoughts  flow  onwards 
automatically,  as  in  Keverie  or  Abstraction,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion which  they  may  have  previously  received.  Secondly,  tho 
ideas  lose  their  ordinary  coherence,  so  that  the  strangest  and  ro<^t 
inconsistent  notions  are  brought  into  collocation  ;  and  in  this  stale, 
as  in  reverie,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  we  are  recalled  to 
full  activity  by  the  shock  we  receive  from  the  absurdity  of  the  images 
which  thus  rise  before  our  view.  But,  thirdly,  if  this  does  not  ooour, 
the  automatic  activity  seems  gradually  to  subside  ;  the  succession 
of  thoughts  becomes  less  and  less  rapid,  and  they  present  themselves 
with  diminishing  vividness  ;  and  at  last,  as  the  ideational  changes 
cease  to  make  a  definite  impression  on  the  consciousness,  the  state 
of  complete  repose  supervenes. — On  the  other  hand,  on  our  fin»t 
awaking,  we  frequently  experience  a  considerable  degree  of 
mental  confusion,  especially  if  we  find  ourselves  in  an  unac- 
customed p)lace.  We  do  not  know  where  we  are,  we  do 
not  recollect  what  has  last  occurred  to  us,  we  are  almost 
destitute  of  the  consciousness  of  personal  identity.  By  degrees 
all  these  things  come  back  to  us,  and  the  confusion  of  our 
ideas  gives  place  to  orderly  arrangement  But  it  may  be  some 
little  time  before  we  can  determinately  perform  any  Mental 
operation  which  involves  the  Volitional  direction  of  the  thoughts ; 
this  being  the  power  that  is  the  first  to  leave  us,  and  the  last 
to  be  regained. 

448.  Induced  Reverie^  err  Electro- Biology. — In  the  course  of  that 
important  series  of  researches,  carried  on  about  thirty  years  agr* 
by  the  late  Mr.  Braid,  of  Manchester,  by  which,  in  the  Writer's 
opinion,  more  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  reflex  actions  of 
the  Cerebrum  than  by  any  other  investigations,  Mr.  R  discovei^ 
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that  there  are  many  persons  in  whom  a  state  may  be  artificially 
induced,  resembling  profound  reverie;  save  that  the  subjects 
of  it  are  yet  more  amenable  than  the  subjecto  of  natural  reverie, 
to  external  suggestions  conveyed  to  their  minds  tlirough  their 
Senses ;  whilst,  in  the  absence  of  such  suggestions,  the  Mind  (having 
in  itself  no  power  of  altering  the  current  of  its  ideas)  remains  as 
completely  **  possessed**  by  its  own  internal  train  of  thought,  as  it  is 
in  profound  abstraction.  This  state  may  be  superinduced  in  certain 
susceptible  or  "  sensitive "  individuals,  upon  the  ordinary  waking 
state,  without  a  previous  passage  through  the  stage  of  insensibility  ; 
it  being  often  sufficient  for  its  induction,  that  the  attention  should 
be  Jixed  for  a  few  minutes,  or  even  for  a  few  seconds,  upon  any 
object  whatever.  By  "  leading "  or  suggestive  questions,  addressed 
to  his  *'  sensitives,'*  Mr.  R  could  not  only  bring  them  to  feel  any 
kind  of  sensation  (pricking,  burning,  sti'eaming,  creeping,  and  the 
like)  which  he  chose  that  they  should  describe,  when  ma^^nets  were 
drawn  along  their  limbs,  or  elicit  descriptions  of  small  volcanoes 
of  flame  seen  by  them  to  issue  from  the  poles  of  the  magnet ; 
but  he  could  cause  their  hands  to  be  powerfully  attracted 
towards  magnets  or  crystals,  or  to  be  repelled  by  them  :  in 
short,  he  could  repeat  all  the  phenomena  adduced  by  Baron 
Von  Reichenbach*  as  proofs  of  **  odylic  force,"  and  this  at  weU 
tffithout  magnets  as  with  them,  j)rovided  only  that  the  "  subjects " 
believed  that  some  operation  was  being  performed,  and  were  led  to 
expeot  some  result  (§§  144- —146). 

a.  The  Writer  himself  witnessed  a  most  remarkable  series  of  such 
experiments,  about  the  year  1847,  upon  a  gentleman  of  high  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  who  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
power  of  self- concentration.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  place  his 
hand  upon  the  table,  and  to  fix  his  attention  upon  it  for  half  a  minute, 
to  be  entirely  unable  to  withdraw  it,  if  assured  in  a  determined  tono 

*  Researches  in  Mcu;netisn,  EUclrieitff,  HecUy  Light,  Crystallizatinnf  and 
(PtemlccU  Attraction,  in  their  relations  to  the  Vital  Furcc,  Translated  hy  i)r. 
b^regory.     London,  1850. 
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that  he  could  not  poMihly  do  so. — ^When  his  gaze  had  been  steadily 
kept  for  a  short  time  upon  the  poles  of  a  Magnet,  he  could  be  brought 
to  see  flames  issuing  from  them,  of  any  form  or  colour  that  Mr.  Braid 
chose  to  name.  And  when  he  had  been  desired  to  place  his  hand 
iiix)n  one  of  the  poles,  and  to  fix  his  attention  for  a  brief  period  upon 
it,  the  peremptory  assurance  that  he  could  not  detach  it  wao  sufficient 
to  hold  it  there  with  such  tenacity,  that  Mr.  Braid  positiTcly  dragg'fd 
him  round  the  room,  in  a  manner  that  most  amusingly  realised  the 
Gorman  fairy  story  of  the  Golden  Gkx>se. — Some  may,  perhaps,  think 
the  Writer  rather  credulous  in  at  once  yielding  his  assent  to  tho 
genuineness  of  such  a  strange  performance.  But  the  character  and 
position  of  the  '*  subject"  of  it  were  such  as  to  place  him  beyond  thti 
suspicion  of  intentional  deceit ;  and  the  Writer's  previous  inquiriis 
had  prepared  him  to  find  nothing  too  strange  for  his  belief,  that 
could  be  referred  to  the  one  simple  and  intelligible  principle  of 
'*  possession"'  by  a  **  dominant  idea*'  excited  through  nc^^est/on. 

449.  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Braid's  investigations  were  thus 
carried  on  for  several  years,  with  every  disposition  on  his  part  to 
enable  the  public  to  judge  of  their  nature  and  results,  they  did 
not  attract  by  any  means  the  amount  of  general  attention  that 
might  have  been  anticipated  for  them.  But  about  the  year  1850, 
"the  world  was  tumed  upside  down"  by  a  couple  of  itinerant 
Americans,  who  styled  themselves  "professors"  of  a  new  art  which 
they  termed  Electro- Biology ;  asserting  that,  by  an  influence  of 
which  the  secret  was  known  only  to  themselves,  but  which  was 
partly  derived  from  a  little  disk  of  zinc  and  copper  held  in  the 
hand  of  the  "subject"  and  steadily  gazed  on  by  him  (whence  the 
designation  which  they  adopted),  they  could  subjugate  the  most 
determined  will,  paralyse  the  strongest  muscles,  pervert  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  destroy  the  memory  of  even  the  most  faniiliu' 
things  or  of  the  most  recent  occurrences,  induce  obedience  to  any 
command,  or  make  the  individual  believe  himself  transformed 
into  any  one  else, — all  this,  and  much  more,  being  done  while  he 
was  t<till  wide  awake.  They  soon  attracted  lai^e  assemblages  to 
^iti.ess  their  performances  j  and  there  was  an  appearance  of  good 
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faith  about  them  which  made  a  favourable  impression,  as  they 
showed  themselves  ready  to  operate  upon  auj  who  miglit 
offer,  and  seldom  failed  to  elicit  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  fix>m  individuals  whose  honesty  could  not  be  called  in 
question^  and  who  had  previously  been  entire  strangers  to  them. 
Ever  on  the  watch,  however,  for  any  novelties  in  his  favourite 
study,  Mr.  Braid  set  himself  to  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  the 
so-called  '' electro-biologicar*  process:  and  he  soon  proved  that  the 
little  disk  of  copper  and  zinc  may  be  replaced  by  any  object  which 
furnishes  a  foini  dappui  for  the  fixed  gaze ;  the  whole  secret 
oonsisting  in  the  induction — through  the  steady  direction  of 
the  eyes  to  one  point,  at  the  ordinai-y  rending  distance,  for  a  period 
usually  varying  from  about  five  to  twenty  minutes — of  a  state 
of  reverie^  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which  had  previously 
fallen  under  his  notice.  Thus,  in  place  of  a  few  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible ''subjects''  difficult  to  be  met  with,  and  open  to  suspicion 
on  various  grounds,  every  member  of  the  public  came  to  be  furnished 
with  a  ready  means  of  experimenting  for  himself  upon  his  own 
family  and  friends,  the  student  upon  his  fellow-students,  the  officer 
on  the  members  of  his  mess ;  everybody,  in  fact,  upon  somelx)dy 
else  on  whom  he  felt  that  he  could  place  reliance.  ^  £]ectro- 
Diology,*'  or  "Biology"  (as  it  came  to  be  veiy  commonly  desig- 
nated), was  not  merely  introduced  at  scientific  reunumSf  but  became 
a  fashionable  amusement,  in  some  circles,  at  ordinary  evening 
parties.  And  thus  it  happened  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  public  became  familiarised  with  its  phenomena ;  though  still 
labouring  under  the  perplexing  difficulty  of  not  knowing  what 
to  believe  as  to  their  genuineness,  or  to  what  scientific  principles 
to  refer  them  if  their  genuineness  were  admitted. 

450.  Considered  in  their  relation  to  other  states  in  which  the  Mind 
18  "possessed"  by  ^'dominant  ideas,"  and  acts  in  accordance  with 
them,  the  Biological  phenomena  are  so  far  from  being  absurd 
or  iucrcdible^  that  they  are  simply  manifestations  of  a  condition  to 
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which  we  may  frequently  detect  Tcry  close  apfjroxiuiations  within 
our  ordinary  ezperieuce ;  the  most  special  peculiarity  which  attends 
them,  consisting  in  the  metliod  by  which  the  peculiar  condition  in 
question  may  be  artiJiciaUy  xndu4xd — in  snch  iudividuals,  at  leasts  aa 
are  constitutionally  susceptible  of  its  influence.  In  some  "subjects/* 
J^y^y  ten,  or  twenty  minutes  may  be  necessary  t^  produce  the  effect  ; 
in  othere,  a  single  minute,  or  even  half  a  minute,  is  sufficient  It 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  ''  biological "  state  may  be 
thus  induced  in  individuals  who  were  previously  quite  incredulous 
in  regard  to  its  reality ;  so  that  it  does  not  require  any  mental 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  ^'subject"  But  it  seems  no  less 
certain  that  the  anticipation  of  the  result  tends  to  produce  it  in  a 
shorter  time  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary ;  and  it  is  for  the 
most  part  among  individuals  who  have  repeatedly  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  openition,  that  the  greatest  facility  presents  itself. 
The  longer  the  steady  gaze  is  sustained,  the  more  is  the  Will 
of  the  individual  withdrawn  from  the  direction  of  his  tfwughu^ 
and  concentrated  upon  that  of  his  eyes^  so  that  at  last  it  seems 
to  become  entirely  transferred  to  the  latter ;  and,  iu  the  mean 
time,  the  continued  monotony  is  tending,  as  in  the  induction 
of  Sleep  or  of  Reverie,  to  produce  a  corresponding  state  of  mind, 
which,  like  the  body  of  a  cataleptic  subject,  can  be  moulded  into 
any  position,  and  remains  in  that  position  until  subjected  to  pres- 
sure from  without.* 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  ai-tif^cial  induction  of  similar  states,  Tarying  in  degraa 
from  simple  Reverie  to  aj  parent  Death,  is  practised  among  the  Yogi,  a  set  of 
Hindoo  devotees,  by  whom  it  is  connected  with  a  system  of  religions  philoeopiij 
rery  much  akin  to  the  "  Spiritualism  "  of  our  own  country.  The  subjects  of  the 
luwer  states  are  considered  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  spiritual  impres  ions  ; 
whilst  tliose  of  the  higher  are  supposed  to  be  completely  *'  possessed  "  by  Brahma^ 
the  "  supreme  soul,  and  to  be  incapable  of  sin  in  thought,  word,  or  deed. — It  la 
a  question  of  great  interest  whether  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  were  resorted 
it  as  "oracles  "  in  ancient  times  was  not  very  similar  to  this.  See  Mr.  Plumptre'i 
article  an  '^Urim  and  Thummim  "  in  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictivaary  qJT  (A4 
Bibit. 
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451.  When  this  state  is  complete,  the  Mind  of  the  Biol<^ied 
•* subject"  seems  to  remain  entirely  dormant,  until  aroused  to 
ftctivitj  by  some  suggestion  which  it  receives  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  sensation,  and  to  T»hich  it  responds  as  automatically  aa 
a  ship  obeys  the  movements  of  its  rudder ;  the  whole  course  of  the 
Individ uaPs  thought  and  action  being  completely  under  external 
direction.  He  if?,  indeed,  for  the  time,  a  mere  thinking  automaton. 
His  mind  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  domination  of  any  idea  that 
may  transiently  pos^sess  it ;  and  of  that  idea  his  convei*sation  and' 
actions  are  the  exponents.  He  has  no  power  of  judging  of  the 
consistency  of  his  idea  with  actual  facts,  because  he  cannot 
determinately  bring  it  into  comparison  with  them.  He  cannot  of 
himself  turn  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  because  all  his  power  of 
self-direction  is  in  abeyance.  And  thus  he  may  be  played-on, 
like  a  musical  instrument,  by  those  around  him  ;  thinking,  feeling, 
speaking,  acting,  just  as  t^iey  wUl  that  he  should  think,  feel,  speak, 
or  act.  But  this  is  not,  as  has  been  represented,  because  his  will 
has  been  brought  into  direct  subjection  to  theirs;  but  because,  his 
will  being  in  abeyance,  all  his  mental  operations  are  directed  by 
such  suggestions  as  they  may  choose  to  impress  on  his  conscious- 
ness.— This  distinction  may  seem  unimportant ;  but  it  is  essential 
(in  the  Writer's  opinion)  to  that  comprehension  of  the  true  nature 
of  this  peculiar  state,  and  of  its  relations  with  others,  which  giyes 
to  it  its  special  place  in  Psychological  Science. 

452.  In  the  public  exhibitions  of  professed  "  Biologists,"  much 
assumption  was  made  of  a  peculiar  power  possessed  by  the  operator 
over  his  "  subject ; "  his  suggestions  were  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
commands,  and  the  delusion  was  kept  up  by  a  frequent  recourse  to 
**  passes**  resembling  those  of  the  Mesmerists.  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  any  such  relation  actually  exists, 
save  where  it  has  been  established  by  previous  habit,  or  by  a  strong 
antecedent  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  '^  subject."  When  an 
individual  brings  himself  into  this  state  of  artificial  Ccverie  or 
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Abstraction  for  the  first  time,  and  without  any  previous  idea  that 
he  is  to  be  controlled  by  one  person  rather  than  by  another,  he  ts 
RTnenable  (as  the  Writei-  has  frequently  proved)  to  suggestions  frcm 
owy  of  the  bystanders ;  and  the  directing  force  of  such  sti^estions 
depends  in  great  degree  upon  the  tone  and  manner  in  whicli  they 
are  given.  But  as  previous  expectation,  or  acquired  habit,  affect 
the  facility  with  which  this  condition  may  be  induced,  so  do  they 
influence  every  part  of  its  phemomena;  and  if  the  "subject"  l>6 
'^possessed'"  with  a  previous  conviction  that  a  particular  individuaJ 
is  destined  to  exert  a  special  influence  over  him,  the  suggestions  of 
that  individual  are  obviously  received  with  greater  readiness,  and 
are  responded  to  with  greater  certainty,  than  are  those  of  any  other 
bystander. — This  is  the  whole  niysteiy  of  the  relationship  between 
the  '* Biologizer "  and  his  "subject ;"  a  relationsliip  which  is  quite 
conformable,  on  the  one  hand,  to  what  we  see  in  the  daily 
experience  of  life,  as  to  the  influence  acquired  by  certain  indi- 
viduals over  the  course  of  thought  and  action  of  others ;  whilst 
on  the  other,  it  becomes,  when  still  more  concentrated  and  estni- 
blishcd,  the  source  of  that  peculiar  and  exclusive  rapport^  which 
the  Mesmerist  claims  to  be  able  to  establish  between  his  "  subject** 
and  himself  (§  521 ).  The  assumption  of  the  tone  of  command  has 
simply  the  eflect  of  strongly  impressing  the  "  subject "  (whoso 
condition  in  this  respect  resembles  that  of  a  Child)  with  the 
feeling  of  the  necessity  of  the  action  enjoined  ;  and  the  earnest 
reiteration  of  the  phrases  "you  must**  or  "you  cannot,"  is 
found  to  bo  quite  as  efficacious  as  the  vehement  tone  of  mastery 
in  which  the  directions  are  frequently  given.  So,  ngain,  the  effect 
of  the  **  pasaos'*  is  merely  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  "sub- 
ject** upon  the  part  to  which  the  injunction  refers;  for,  as  Pro- 
fessor Bennott  pointed  out,  they  are  made  over  the  part  which  la 
to  move  ortc'  be  fixed  (as  over  the  mouth  when  it  is  to  be  preventeJ 
from  opening,  or  over  the  foot  which  is  to  be  riveted  to  a  certain  spot 
»t'  tii8  floor),  and  not  ovej  the  muscles  by  which  the  action  is  produced. 
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453.  The  Biologized  '*  subject,**  like  a  pei-son  in  an  ordinary 
ReTcrie,  ranst  be  considered  as  awake :  that  is,  he  has  generally  the 
Qse  of  all  his  senses,  and  preserves,  in  most  uases,  a  distinct  reci>iieo- 
tion  of  what  takes  place.  There  is  every  gradation,  however,  between 
Miifl  condition  and  that  of  trne  Somnanibulisra  (§  487) ;  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  inlets  to  sensation  are  closed,  and  no  remera- 
b^nnce  is  afterwards  preserved  (save  in  a  renewed  condition  of  the 
B^imo  kind)  of  anytliing  ttiat  may  have  been  thought,  felt,  or  acted. 
In  fact,  tho  two  conditions  are  essentially  the  same  in  every  respect, 
save  their  intensity ;  and  the  one  graduates  insensibly  into  the 
other.  Different  individuals  preserve  very  different  degrees  of 
recollection  of  what  may  have  passed  in  the  Biological  state ; 
iind  this  may  be  the  case,  too,  with  the  same  individual  on 
different  occasions.  Sometimes  eveiything  can  be  retraced, 
sometimes  only  the  general  course  of  thought  and  action ;  some- 
times the  fact  of  Emotional  excitement  is  more  strongly  remembered 
than  tha*  of  the  circumstances  which  produced  it ;  aud  whilst,  in 
other  instances,  not  the  slightest  memorial  trace  remains  of  the  most 
passionately  expressed  feelings,  the  particular  incidents  by  which 
these  were  excited  may  have  left  their  distinct  impressions. 

454.  The  same  kind  of  variety  shows  itself  in  the  psychical  pheno- 
mena manifested  during  the  persistence  of  the  *'  Biological "  stat«. 
Suggestions  of  different  kinds  are  received  and  acted-on  by  different 
individuals  with  very  vaiying  degrees  of  readiness ;  and  few  are 
equally  amenable  to  all.  Thus  we  meet  with  one  individmd  whose 
muscular  movements  may  be  entirely  governed  by  the  authoritative 
assuiance  **  you  must  do  this,"  or  *•  you  cannot  do  that  ;*'  his  whole 
mind  being,  for  the  time,  possessed  with  the  fixed  idea  thus 
introduced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  action  commanded^ 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  that  which  is  forbidden.  His  hands 
U^mg  placed  in  ctmtact  with  each  other,  he  is  aasured  that  he 
oannot  separate  them  :  and  they  remain  aa  if  firmly  glued  together, 
in  spit<  of  all  ais  appni*ent  efforts  to  draw  tliem  apart.    Or,  the 
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hand  of  the  operator  being  held  up  before  him,  he  is  assured  that 
he  cannot  succeed  in  striking  it ;  and  all  his  power  seems,  and 
actually  is,  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  this  simple  action 
Ro  long  as  he  remains  convinced  of  its  entire  imposi>ibility. 

The  Writer  has  seen  a  strong  man  thus  chained  down  to  hin 
chair, — prevented  from  stepping  over  a  stick  on  the  floor,— or  obliged 
t')  remain  almost  doubled  upon  himself  in  a  stooping  posture, — by 
the  assurance  that  he  cov^d,  not  move ;  and  when  on  the  first  occasion 
this  assurance  seemed  not  to  have  its  full  effect,  its  repetition,  in  a 
more  vehement  tone,  was  sufficient  to  retain  him.  So  he  has  seen 
a  very  lively  young  lady  struggling  in  yain  for  utterance,  with  a 
most  ludicrous  expression  of  distress,  when  assured  that  she  could 
not  open  her  mouth  to  speak  a  word ; '  and  he  has  been  obliged  to 
put  forth  all  his  strength  to  drag  another  lady  across  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  who  had  been  thus  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
her  crossing  it. 

455.  There  is  no  end  to  the  strange  performances  which  may  l>c 
thus  called  forth  ;  bit  they  are  all  referable  to  the  one  simple 
principle  already  laid  down  as  the  characteristic  of  this  state, — the 
"possession*'  of  the  mind  by  a  dominant  idea^  which  the  individual 
himself  has  lost  all  power  of  testing  by  his  previous  or  present  expe- 
rience, simply  because  he  cannot  himself  direct  his  thoughts  to  any 
other  object  (§  316).  Of  this  *' dominant  idea,*'  introduced  by  sugges- 
tions aJt  extra,  all  his  actions  are  tlie  direct  expressions,  so  long  as  he 
remains  possessed  by  it ;  but  as  soon  as  his  attention  is  directed 
into  another  channel,  or  his  previous  idea  of  the  necessity  or  of  the 
impossibility  of  an  action  (as  the  case  may  be)  is  dissipated  b}  h 
word,  a  sign,  or  a  look  on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  is  thus 
directing  his  thoughts  and  actions,  the  potent  spell  by  which  he 
&pj)eared  to  be  enchained  is  at  once  dissolved,  the  effort  to  fulfil  the 
Kupposed  necessity  immediately  subsides,  the  must  violent  struggle 
with  the  assumed  impossibility  at  once  comes  to  an  end,  and  the 
''subject"  appears  to  be  "himself  again."      Tet  he  is  not  so  in 
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reality ;  for  his  volitiimal  power  is  still  withdrawn  from  th« 
direotion  of  his  though ts,  so  that  the  peremptory  command  of 
another  exerts  its  former  influence  over  him,  even  after  a  consi* 
derable  interval  may  have  elni}sed.  It  is  impossible  to  state  how 
long  this  state  may  continue ;  the  Wnter  hsis  himself  known  it  to 
last  for  several  hours ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Biologized  •*  subject**  does  not  usually  reg>un  his  proper  coDtjx»l 
over  himself^  until  he  has  experienced  the  renovating  influence 
of  Sleep. 

456.  It  will  be  frequently  observed  that  the  mandates  of  the 
operator  are  not  immediately  or  implicitly  obeyed.  The  "  subject" 
makes  attempts,  which  are  often  successful,  to  resist  them  ;  doing, 
though  with  difficulty,  what  has  been  asserted  to  be  impossible  ; 
and  refraining,  though  with  obvious  effort,  from  the  performance  of 
that  which  he  has  been  assured  that  he  nmst  do.  This  is  obviously 
due  to  the  persistence  of  a  certain  degree  of  self- directing  power, 
which  preserves  to  the  imperfectly  Biologized  "subject"  some 
little  capacity  of  judging  and  acting  for  himself:  but  such  volgn- 
tary  efforts  may  yet  he  defeated  by  the  assumption  of  a  more  and 
more  peremptory  tone  and  manner  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
who  at  last  succeeds  in  impressing  on  the  mind  of  his  victim  the 
assurance  of  tlie  futility  of  further  opposition.  From  henceforth 
(as  we  too  often  see  in  ordinary  life,  when  a  strong  volition  haa 
brought  a  weak  one  into  subjection  to  itself)  the  "subject" 
becomes  the  mere  slavish  tool  of  his  arbitmty  will ;  his  actions 
being  directly  prompted  by  the  ideas  with  which  he  is  possessed, 
and  thus  falling  into  the  category  of  ideo-motor  (§  235  et  teq,) 
as  distinguished  from  volitional. 

457,  In  like  manner,  what  has  been  described  as  a  control  ot  the 
tensations  of  the  Biologized  "  subject,*'  is  really  a  control  over  his 
belief  (§  145).  A  glass  of  water  is  presented  to  him,  and  he  is 
directed  to  drink  it,  with  the  assurance  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
milk,  coffee,  porter,  wine,  or  any  other  liquid  the  operator  may 
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choose  to  name.  The  liquid  is  tasted,  and  all  the  in<licntions  of  ap- 
proval may  be  given  l)y  the  "  subject,"  who  obviously  believas  must 
firmly  that  he  is  actually  partaking  of  the  liquor  in  question ;  his 
Idcutional  consciousness  being  so  fully  ^  possessed  **  by  the  strong 
assurance  whicli  has  been  conveyed  to  his  mind  through  his  sense 
of  Hearing,  that  the  impressions  made  by  the  liquid  itself  upon  his 
ei;^ht  and  taste  are  not  sufficicut  to  correct  the  erroneous  notion. 
Here,  as  in  regard  to  control  over  the  Muscular  movements,  a 
very  curious  result  often  presents  itself,  in  consequence  of  the 
imperfect  degree  in  which  the  mind  of  the  ''subject"  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  notion  which  the  operator  has  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  him.  He  often,  after  tasting  or  looking  at  the 
liquid,  expresses  hesitation,  or  downright  disbelief  in  the  asserted 
metamorphosis ;  and  reiterated  and  very  forcible  assurances  may 
be  required  to  convince  him  that  it  is  anything  else  than  what 
it  really  is.  Convinced,  however,  he  usually  is  at  last ;  although 
it  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  some  Biologized  "subjects,"  whose 
Muscular  movements  are  entirely  amenable  to  the  control  of 
the  operator,  never  give  up  their  Senses  to  his  direction ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  who  may  be  most  successfully 
pluyed-on  as  regards  their  Sensations,  altogether  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  suggestion  with  respect  to  their  Muscular  movements, 
continuing  to  keep  them  under  their  own  exclusive  control.  Nay, 
further,  the  Writer  has  seen  instances  in  which  the  '*  subject*'  would 
believe  himself  to  be  tasting  anything  which  the  operator  might 
please  to  assure  him  that  he  ought  to  taste,  but  was  instantly  dis- 
abused by  looking  at  the  liquid,  if  its  appearance  was  inconsistent 
with  that  representation  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  another  would 
tee  milk  or  porter,  wine  or  coffee,  as  he  was  directed  to  see  it,  but 
would  instantly  set  himself  right  when  directed  to  taste  the  liquid. 
458.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing,  however,  than  to  experi- 
ment upon  a  ''  subject'*  who  has  no  misgivings  of  this  kind,  but 
wiiose  Perceptive  Consciousness  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  direo^ 
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tion  of  external  snggestiong.  He  may  be  made  to  exhibit  all  the 
manifestations  of  delight,  which  would  be  called  forth  by  an 
unlimited  supply  of  the  viands  or  liquors  of  which  he  may  happen 
to  l)e  most  fond ;  and  these  may  be  turned  in  a  moment  into 
•xpressiona  of  the  strongest  disgust,  by  simply  giving  the  word  that 
the  liquid  which  he  is  imbibing  so  eagerly  is  something  which  he 
holds  in  utter  abomination.  Or,  when  he  believes  himself  to  be 
drinking  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  let  him  be  assured  that  it  is  so 
hot  that  he  cannot  take  more  than  a  sip  at  a  time,  neither  per- 
suasion nor  bribery  will  induce  him  to  swallow  a  mouthful  at 
once ;  yet,  a  moraeni  afterwards,  if  assured  that  he  can  do  so 
without  inconvenience,  he  will  be  ready  to  swallow  the  whole  at  a 
draught.  Tell  him  that  his  seat  is  growing  hot  under  him,  and 
that  he  cannot  remain  upon  it,  however  strongly  he  may  endea- 
vour to  do  so ;  and  he  will  fidget  uneasily  for  some  time,  and  at 
last  start  up  with  all  the  indications  of  having  really  found  hia 
place  no  longer  bearable.  Whilst  he  is  firmly  grasping  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  let  him  be  assured  that  it  will  bum  him  if  he  continue 
to  hold  it,  or  that  it  is  becoming  bo  heavy  that  he  can  no  longer 
sustain  it,  and  he  will  presently  drop  it,  with  gestures  conformable 
to  the  impression  with  which  his  mind  is  occupied. 

459.  To  those  who  would  say  "  there  is  no  proof  that  all  this 
is  not  acted,*'  or,  "nothing  can  be  easier  thiui  to  pretend  such 
obedience,"  it  ain  only  be  replied,  that  as  the  proof  rests  upon 
the  double  basis  of  the  confoi-mity  of  the  phenomena  to  known 
principles,  and  the  character  of  the  "subjects," — these  phenomena 
hiiving  been  frequently  presented  by  individuals  entirely  beyond 
luspicion,  who  had  never  previously  witnessed  such  experiments, 
and  wlio  were  altogether  incredulous  with  regard  to  the  reality  of 
this  peculiar  state, — their  genuineness  c^iimot  be  fairly  called  in 
question,  even  were  they  far  more  strange  than  they  prove  to  lie 
Ik  hen    carefully  investigated.      Those,  on    the  other    hand,  who 

dispose  of  them  by  turning  them  over  to  the  limbo  of  "  imngina' 
27 
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tion,**  have  more  reason  on  their  Hide  ;  for  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  Biologized  "subject'*  imagines  himself  to  be  something 
different  from  the  reality,  and  that  it  is  from  his  penrert«d  oon* 
ceptious  that  all  his  strange  performances  proceed.  But  it  is 
clearly  from  the  suspension  of  Volitional  control  over  the  direction 
of  the  thoughts,  that  the  possibility  of  this  perversion  arises. 

460.  It  has  been  already  shown  (§§  U2-7,  186)  that  Secsiv 
perceptions  of  various  kinds  may  be  excited  in  the  mind,  not 
merely  by  impressions  made  upon  the  corresponding  organs  of 
sense,  but  also  by  ideas  with  which  the  mind  becomes  possessed 
through  other  channels.  And  applying  this  principle  (fully 
recognised  by  every  Scientific  Psychologist^  to  the  case  before 
us,  we  shall  see  that  it  affords  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  "  biological "  mystery.  For  when  the 
"  subject "  is  assured,  whilst  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  that  it  is 
coffee  or  porter,  that  assurance,  taking  firm  possession  of  his 
consciousness,  produces  the  very  same  effect  upon  it,  as  would  be 
induced  l)y  the  actual  contact  of  the  liquid  in  question  with  his 
tongue  and  palate.  He  tastes  it  (so  to  speak)  with  his  mind, 
though  he  does  not  taste  it  with  his  tongue  ;  and  it  is  the 
mental,  not  the  bodily  impression,  that  constitutes  the  actual 
Perception.  This  false  perception  is  not  conti-adicted  by  the 
inconsistent  impression  transmitted  from  the  Organ  of  Sense ; 
because  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Biological  state,  that 
the  mind  of  the  "  subject,"  being  entirely  possessed  by  the  idea 
which  may  chance  to  be  before  it  at  the  time,  can  entertain  no 
other,  and  is  incapable  therefore  of  bringing  it  to  the  test  of 
experience.  And  it  thus  becomes  a  mere  question  of  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  two  suggestions, — that  conveyed  by  tlie 
ftssurances  of  the  bystanders,  and  that  derived  from  the  sensory 
(nvpression.  The  latter  may  prevail  in  the  first  instance,  and  may 
yet  be  overcome  by  the  augmented  force  which  the  former  will 
derive  from  repetition  with  added  eamcetness  or  vehemence. 
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461.  It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  some  of  the  most  familiar 
features  of  Insanity,  to  l)e  assured  that  the  strangest  perversioni* 
of  Sense-perceptions  exhibited  by  the  Biologized  **  subject,"  have 
their  counterparts  in  those  morbid  states  in  which  the  control- 
ling power  of  the  will  is  altogether  suspended,  and  the  mind  i» 
possessed,  not  transiently  but  enduringly,  by  some  ''  dominant 
idea"  (§  559). 

462.  Passing  now  to  the  higher  Psychical  phenomena  of  the 
Biological  condition,  we  find  that  even  such  of  these  as  are  most 
extraordinary,  or  even  incredible,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  unin. 
Btructed  observer,  are  readily  explained  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple. The  operator  assumes  the  power  of  controlling  the  Memory 
of  his  '^  subject ;"  and  proves  that  he  possesses  it,  by  assuring  hin* 
that  he  cannot  remember  his  own  name,  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  or  something  else  equally  familiar.  The  *'  subject**  ex- 
hibits a  puzzled  and  somewhat  vacant  aspect,  and  confesses  that 
he  cannot  recall  the  desiderated  idea.  Nothing  is  more  simple 
than  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  the  very  simplest  act  of  determinate  Recollection  involves  a 
Volitional  change  in  the  direction  of  our  thought,  from  the  idea 
which  may  occupy  the  consciousness  at  the  moment,  towards  that 
which  it  is  desired  to  bring  before  it  (§  372).  It  must  be  within  the 
experience  of  every  one — if  not  to  have  forgotten  his  own  name  (as 
many  "absent"  gentlemen  have  done) — at  any  rate  to  have  lost 
the  recollection  of  some  name,  fact^  or  date,  usually  most  familiar 
to  the  consciousness,  and  not  at  once  to  be  able  to  find  the  clue  for 
its  recovery  (§  419).  The  state  of  the  Biologized  "subject**  pre- 
cisely resembles  this  in  kind,  bemg  simply  more  intense  in  degree, 
Entirely  *' possessed"  as  he  is  with  the  one  idea  which  may  nt  the 
time  he  present  to  his  mind,  and  unable  to  escape  from  it  by  any 
determinate  act  of  his  own,  the  "  subject, "  peremptorily  assured 
of  his  inability  to  remember  the  most  familiar  thing,  surrenders 
cniiself  to  the  conviction  thus  enforced  upon  him;  even  his  owu 
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Dume,  or  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  being  as  much  hejond 
the  reach  of  his  Mental  apprehension,  whilst  his  Volitional 
power  remains  thus  paralysed,  as  a  bunch  of  grapes  lying  on  a 
plate  at  his  side  would  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  hands,  if  li'a 
arms  had  been  smitten  with  |t  complete  palsy.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
ooioplete  parallelism  between  his  bodily  and  mental  state,  whilst  in 
this  condition ;  the  Will  being  temporarily  withdrawn  from  control 
over  both  alike  (§  312).  He  is  unable  to  lay  hold  of  a  bank-note  of 
a  hundred  pounds,  though  offered  him  as  a  reward  for  his  success- 
ful effort,  if  he  has  been  completely  possessed  with  the  conviction 
that  he  cannot  stretch  out  his  aun  towards  it  And  he  is  unable 
to  lay  his  Mental  grasp  upon  any  idea,  however  familiar,  if  he  has 
been  completely  possessed  by  the  assurance  that  he  cannot  suoceed 
in  bringing  it  to  his  recollection. 

463.  So,  again,  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  personal  Identity,  or  the 
actual  change  of  personality,  which  the  Biological  operator  asserts 
that  he  is  able  to  induce,  and  of  which  the  Writer  has  seen  some 
very  amusing  and  (he  is  satisfied)  genuine  cases,  is  readily  explicable 
upon  the  same  principle  of  suggestion  acthig  upon  a  mind  entirely 
amenable  to  it,  and  not  able  by  any  effort  of  its  own  to  escape  from 
the  idea  thus  forced  upon  it.  Mr.  A.  is  repeatedly  assured  that  he 
is  Mrs.  B.,  or  Mrs.  C.  is  brought  by  reiterated  assertion  to  the  belief 
that  she  is  Dr.  D. ;  their  own  Common  Sense  does  not  correct  this 
absurd  peiTereion,  because  the  sense  of  personal  Identity  is  de- 
pendent upon  memory  (§  364),  and  they  can  recollect  nothing  when 
forbidden  to  do  so  ;  and,  when  once  uuder  its  domination,  all  their 
language  and  actions  are  conformable  to  their  metamorphosed 
personality,  or,  at  least,  to  their  conception  of  it  (This  state  had 
its  parallel  in  that  of  some  of  our  gi-catest  Actors— especially 
of  the  female  sex— who  become  so  completely  engrossed  in  the 
"l>ai-ts"  they  play,  as  to  lose  altogether,  for  the  time,  the  sense  of 
their  own  personality,  and  to  be  rather  than  to  act  the  chai^acters 
^hey  have  assumed.)     It  is  not  by  any  means  in  all  Biologized 
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^subjects'*  that  we  meet  with  a  capability  of  being  thus  affected ; 
for  there  are  many  whose  muscular  movements,  and  whose  ordinary 
course  of  thought  and  feeling,  can  be  entirely  directed  by  external 
suggestion,  who  yet  obstinately  cling  to  their  own  pcrsouality. 
But  when  the  metamorphosis  u  made,  it  is  usually  complete  ;  ar.d 
nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  assumption  of  the 
tone,  manner,  habits  of  thought,  forms  of  expression,  and  other 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  individual  whose  personality  the 
^  subject*^  has  been  made  to  assume. 

a.  The  Writer  can  never  forget  the  intensity  of  the  lackadaisical  tone 
ia  which  a  Lady  thus  metamorphosed  into  the  worthy  Clergyman  on 
whose  ministry  she  attended,  and  with  whom  she  was  personally 
intimate,  replied  to  the  matrimonial  counsels  of  the  Physician  to 
whom  he  (she)  had  been  led  to  give  a  long  detail  of  his  (her)  hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms — **A  wife  for  a  dying  man,  doctor!"  No 
interUioncd  simulation  could  have  approached  the  exactness  of  the 
imitation,  alike  in  tone,  manner,  and  language,  which  spon- 
taneously proceeded  from  the  idea  with  which  the  fair  '*  subject*' 
was  possessed,  that  she  herself  experienced  all  the  discomforts,  whose 
detail  she  had  doubtless  frequently  heard  from  the  real  sufferer. 

464.  The  precise  counterpart  of  this  condition  is  one  of  the  com. 
monest  forms  of  Insanity.  Every  large  asylum  contains  patients 
who  imagine  themselves  to  be  kings,  queens,  princes,  lords,  bishops, 
and  the  like  ;  nay,  the  metamorphosis  may  proceed  to  yet  greater 
extremes,  the  lunatic  persisting  that  he  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  Jesus 
Christ,  or  even  the  Eternal  Father.  No  reasoning  can  dispossess 
him  of  tliis  conviction :  because,  whilst  his  mind  remains  possessed 
with  this  ^'  dominant  idea,"  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  employed 
are  to  his  apprehension  entirely  irrelevant.  And  even  in  our  ordi* 
nary  experience  of  life,  we  meet  with  individuals  who  are  possessed 
by  notions  scarcely  less  absurd,  from  which  they  cannot  be  driven 
by  any  appeals  to  their  Common  Sense,  simply  because  the  "  domi- 
nant idea  "  presents  itself  to  their  consciousness  with  greater  force 
thao  does  any  other  that  can  be  brought  before  it 
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465.  So,  again,  bj  a  judicious  use  of  the  principle  of  suggestion, 
the  thoughts  of  the  Biologized  **  subject  '*  may  be  readily  directed 
into  any  channel  whatever  by  appropriate  hints ;  and  descripti;  ns 
may  be  called  forth,  by  leading  questions,  of  any  scene  which  thi) 
operator  may  choose  to  name.  This  '*  mental  travelling,'*  as  it  baa 
been  called,  is  not  accomplished  with  equal  readiness  on  the  part 
&f  any  "  subject ; "  and  the  manifestations  of  it,  as  given  in  tlio 
fepliee  elicited,  are  obviously  determined  by  the  previmu  knowledge 
andhabU*  of  thouglU  of  the  individual ''  subject,"  where  they  are  not 
directly  suggested  by  the  words  or  tone  of  the  questioner. 

The  same  Lady  who  underwent  the  metamorphosis  into  a  hypo- 
chondriacal OIergyman»  was  kind  enough  to  ascend  in  a  balloon  at 
the  Writer's  request,  and  to  proceed  to  the  North  Pole  in  search  id 
8ir  John  Fianklin,  whom  she  found  alive ;  and  her  description*  of  his 
appearance  and  that  of  hin  companions  was  given  with  an  inimitable 
expression  of  sorrow  and  pity. 

466.  It  has  thus  been  shown  by  the  analysis  of  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  of  the  "  Biological  '*  state,  how  easily  they 
may  be  all  reduced  to  the  one  simple  principle  of  suggestion^  acting 
on  a  mind  which  hsA  lost  for  a  time  the  power  of  volitional 
direction ;  and  how  much  this  state  of  mind,  anomalous  as  it 
appears  at  first  view,  has  in  common  with  mental  conditions  with 
which  every  one  is  more  or  less  familiar.  Such  being  the  case,  there 
would  seem  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  these  phenomena, 
notwithstanding  that,  in  particular  instances,  they  may  have  been 
simulated  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  spectatore  at  a  public 
exhibition,  or  for  the  gratification  of  a  love  of  fun  or  mischief  en 
the  paii;  of  the  performer ;  and  the  chief  marvel  lies  in  the  di* 
ooTdry  that  a  continued  steady  gaze  at  a  fixed  object  will  induce 
this  peculiar  state  in  certain  individuals, — chiefly  such  as  are  con- 
stitutionally predisposed  to  Abstraction  or  Reverie,  or  who  posi^esa 
ihiit   kind  of  iuia^inativo  power,   which  tmnsports  them  without 
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effort  into  scenes  and  circumstances  altogether  different  from  those 
uhich  really  surround  them.  The  proportion  of  such  individuals 
u  stated,  bj  those  who  have  extensively  experimented  upon  this 
sabject,  to  be  from  one  in  twelve  to  oile  in  twenty ;  so  that  in  a 
company  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  there  are  pretty  sure  to  be  two 
or  three  who  will  prove  to  bo  good  Biological  '*  subjects,"  if  they 
take  the  appropriate  means.  The  undue  repetition  of  such 
experiments,  however,  and  especially  their  frequent  repetition 
upon  the  same  individuals,  are  to  be  strongly  deprecated;  for 
the  state  of  Mind  thus  induced  is  essentially  a  morbid  one ;  and 
the  reiterated  suspension  of  that  volitional  power  over  the 
direction  of  the  thoughts,  which  is  the  highest  attribute  of  the 
Human  mind,  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  tend  to  its  permanent 
impairment. 

467.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  phenomena  of  this 
condition,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  considered;  namely,  the 
superinduction  of  genuine  Sleep,  which  may  often  be  accomplished 
m  a  few  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  by  the  expressed  determination  of 
the  operator  that  the  "  subject "  %hall  sleep,  or  even,  in  some  cases, 
by  the  simple  prediction  that  he  will.  This  has  been  repeatedly 
witnessed  by  the  Writer ;  who  has  assured  himself  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  condition  by  all  the  tests  he  could  venture  to  apply, 
as  well  as  by  his  reliance  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  parties  operated 
on.  Here,  again,  however,  we  find  that  the  greatest  apparent 
marvel  disappears  under  an  intelligent  cons! dei-at ion  of  the  case  ; 
for  the  first  great  step  in  the  induction  of  sleep — the  reduction  of 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind — has  been  already  gained  by 
the  antecedent  process,  which  in  many  individuals  will  of  itself 
produce  the  whole  effect.  And  when  the  Biologized  "  subject- "  is 
left  in  a  state  of  perfect  inactivity,  and  the  whole  attention  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  idea  of  sleep,  it  seems  quite  consistent  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  most  favour  the  superyeu- 
iiun  of  ordinary  sleep,  that  the   undisturbed  itnd  imperturbabU 
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monotony  of  impression,  though  continued  but  for  a  short  time^ 
should  be  adequate  to  produce  the  result. 

4G8.  The  duration  of  this  Sleep,  however,  and  the  mode  of  its 
termination,  may  be  decided  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  by  the 
impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  **  subject "  before  passing 
into  it.  If  he  be  directed  to  go  to  sleep  for  a  short  time  only, 
and  to  awake  spontaneously,  he  will  do  so ;  and  the  same  result 
will  ensue  upon  a  like  suggestion  conveyed  in  other  ways. 

a.  Thus,  the  Writer  has  seen  a  lady  sent  off  to  sleep,  by  the  conviction 
that  a  handkerchief  held  beneath  her  nose  was  charged  with  chloro- 
form ;  the  same  symptoms  were  observable  as  if  she  had  actually 
inhaled  the  narcotic  vapour  (which  she  had  really  done  on  two  or 
three  previous  occasions),  and  she  gradually  passed  into  a  state  of 
profound  insensibility,  from  which,  however,  she  awoke  spontaneously 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  as  she  would  have  done  had  she  been 
really  *'  chloroformed."  But  this  same  lady,  having  been  put  to 
sleep  by  the  assurance  of  the  operator  that  she  could  not  remain 
awake  for  two  minutes,  and  having  also  received  from  him  the 
injunction  not  to  awaken  until  called  upon  by  him  to  do  so,  resisted 
all  the  Writer's  attempts  to  awaken  her  by  any  ordinary  means  he 
could  employ ;  showing  no  sign  of  consciousness  when  a  large  hand- 
bell was  rung  close  to  her  ear,  when  she  was  somewhat  roughly 
shaken,  or  when  a  feather  was  passed  fully  two  inches  up  her  nostril. 
Her  slumber  appeared  likely  to  be  of  indefinite  duration;  but  it 
was  instantly  terminated  by  the  operator's  voice,  calling  the  lady 
by  her  name  in  a  gentle  tone.  The  Writer  was  assured  by  Sii 
James  Simpson  that  in  one  instance  a  patient  of  his  thus  slept 
for  thirty-five  hours,  with  only  two  short  intervals  of  permitted 
awakening. 

i69.  The  influence  thus  exerted  oyer  the  duration  of  the  Slee^^ 
and  the  mode  of  its  termination,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  ^*-  sub* 
ject  **  to  certain  sensory  impressions  whilst  utterly  insensible  to  all 
others,  are  points  of  extreme  interest ;  and  have  a  very  important 
bearing  on  those  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  which  have  beeu 
supposed  to  indicate  a  peculiar  relation  between  the  Mesmerizet 
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aud  his  ''  subject.*'  That  they  are  entirely  oonfomiable  to  certain 
well-known  phenomena  of  Sleep  and  of  natural  Somnambulisniy 
will  be  hereafter  made  appai'eat  (§§  480,  488).  And  whatever 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  feasible  explanation  of  these 
facts,  that  same  explanation  will  be  found  equally  applici\ble  t«.» 
4he  phenomena  now  under  consideration.  Thus,  when  B  gem 
to  sleep  at  the  suggestion  or  bidding  of  A,  and  is  also  told 
by  A  that  she  will  awake  spontaneously  at  a  certain  houTy  which 
i^eally  happens,  the  case  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  that  of 
Che  sleeper  who  spontaneously  awakens  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
formed determination  ;  the  requisite  state  of  mind  being  produced 
by  the  assurance  of  another,  instead  of  by  the  intention  of  the 
individual  henself.  Or,  again,  when  B  is  told,  on  going  to  sleep, 
that  she  is  to  awake  at  the  sound  of  A's  voice,  and  that  no  other 
sounds  are  to  recall  her  to  consciousness,  all  of  wliich  really  occurs ; 
the  case  does  not  differ  from  those  to  be  presently  cited,  except 
in  the  production  of  the  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  one  kind  of 
sound  by  a  mental  impression  forced  (as  it  were)  upon  the  indivi- 
dual, instead  of  by  the  habit  of  attention  to  it  In  the  one 
instance,  as  in  the  other,  the  effect  is  obviously  dependent  upon  the 
previous  mental  state  of  the  "  subject "  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  need 
to  refer  it  to  any  new  or  special  force,  so  long  as  we  have  evidence, 
not  merely  of  the  spontaneous  occurrence  of  such  impressible  states 
— exceptional  though  they  be, — but  of  the  possibility  of  inducing 
iimilar  states  in  many  to  whom  they  are  not  habitual,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  which  gives  to  the  "dominant  idea*'  • 
oomplete  mastery  over  the  mind  into  which  it  has  been  h\\iiy 
duced. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

or  BliEEP,   DRKAUtKO,    AKD  aOMNAMBULISM. 

470.  A  large  portion  of  the  Life  of  every  Human  being  is  paused 
m  a  state  of  more  or  less  complete  suspension  of  the  Auiiiial 
powers  of  sense  and  motion  ;  the  continued  maintenance  of  those 
powers  requiring  periodic  intervals  of  repose,  which  seem  to  be 
employed  in  the  removal  of  the  products  of  the  "  waste  *'  of  the 
Nervous  and  Muscular  tissues  that  is  produced  by  the  exercise  of 
them,  and  in  the  repair  of  the  deteriorated  mechanism  by  NutrL 
tive  regeneration.  The  degree  of  this  suspension,  however,  varies 
so  greatly,  as  to  render  it  inappropriate  to  include  under  one  cate- 
gory all  the  states  that  are  intermediate  between  ordinary  pro- 
found Sleep  and  complete  Wakefulness.  And  as,  in  the  preceding 
Chapter,  we  have  considered  the  most  characteristic  of  those 
which  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  the  waking  state,  so 
we  shall  now  treat  of  those  of  which  sleep  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.  In  so  doing,  it  will  be  convenient  to  commence  with  the 
state  of  ordinary  profound  Sleep,  which  may  be  defined  as  one  of 
complete  suspension  of  sensorial  activity :  the  consciousness  of  the 
Ego  being  neither  excited  by  impressions  made  on  the  nerves  of 
his  external  senses  and  transmitted  upwards  to  his  Sensoriuin,  lot 
by  the  downtvard  ti:ansmission  tlu'ough  the  nerves  of  his  internal 
senses  of  the  results  of  changes  taking  place  in  his  Cerebrum  [^  t(}i)). 
The  ORtivity  of  the  entire  Axial  Cord  below  the  Sensorium,  ho\r- 
ever,  is  not  in  the  least  diminished ;  and  thus  not  merely  do  the 
movements  of  Respiration  continue  without  interruption,  while  those 
of  Swallowing  may  be  excited  by  the  appropriate  stimulus  (§  48)  j 
but  utJier  reflex  movements,  not  (like  the  foregoing)  directly  related 
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to  the  maintenance  of  the  Organic  functions,  may  be  called-forth, 
with  such  a  semblance  of  cuiapHveness,  that  their  performance  is 
commonly  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  partial,  though  momentaiy, 
awakening.  There  is,  howeyer,  no  evidence  that  the  conscious 
ness  of  the  sleeper  is  aroused,  merely  because  he  withdraws  a  limb 
fiom  a  source  of  irritation,  puts  down  his  hand  to  rub  any  part  of 
his  body  on  which  such  an  irritation  is  acting,  or  even  turns  roimd 
in  his  bed  after  lying  long  in  the  same  position.  For  we  find  ample 
evidence  in  the  results  of  experiments  on  Animals,  and  in  patho- 
logical observations  on  Man,  that  seccmdarily-BXitOTa&tio  actions 
involving  a  combination  or  sequence  of  movements  adapted  to  a 
definite  purpose,  may  come  to  be  performed  without  the  least 
Consciousness  (§§  67 — 71). 

It  is  said  that  the  Dacoits  or  professional  thieves  of  India  have 
been  known  to  steal  a  mattress  from  beneath  a  sleeper,  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  tendency.  They  begin  with  intensifying  his  sleep, 
by  gently  fanning  his  face ;  and  then,  when  they  judge  him  to  be  in 
a  state  of  profound  insensibility,  they  gently  tickle  whatever  part  of 
his  body  may  lie  most  conveniently  for  their  purpose.  The  sleep<jr 
withdrawing  himself  from  this  irritation  towards  the  edge  of  the 
mattress,  the  thief  again  fans  his  face  •  for  a  while,  and  repeats  the 
tickling,  which  causes  a  further  movement.  And  at  lost  the  sleeper 
edges  himself  off  the  mattres^  with  which  the  thief  makes  away. 

471.  It  is  characteristic;  however,  of  this  state,  that  while  ordi- 
nary  sense-impressions  do  not  awaken  the  consciousness,  the 
sleeper  can  be  aroused  to  activity  by  impressions  which  are  either 
in  themselves  of  extraordinary  strength,  or  which  exert  a  special 
effect  on  the  nerve-centres  in  virtue  of  a  peculiar  receptivity  of  the 
latter  (§  480).  And  it  is  by  this  that  natural  ileep  is  distinguished 
from  the  morbid  state  of  insensibility  termed  coma;  which,  so 
l)ng  as  the  suspended  activity  affects  the  Sensorium  alone, 
resembles  profound  sleep  in  every  particular,  save  that  the  patient 
Muiuot  be  aroused  from  it ;   but  in  which,  if  the  cause  of  it  he 
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Bufficiently  potent  (as  happens  in  apoplexy,  narcotic  poisonini^ 
&c.),  the  suspension  of  activity  extends  downwards  to  the  Respira- 
tory nerve-centres  (§  62),  so  that  death  ensues  from  the  stoppage 
of  the  movements  of  breathing.  Between  these  two  conditioiui^ 
however,  there  is  every  gradation.  For  the  effect  of  an  overdose 
of  Opium  or  any  other  powerful  narcotic,  shows  itself  at  first  in 
ordinary  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  may  be  aroused  by  calling 
him  by  name ;  but  he  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  insensible 
to  sense-impi'essions  of  any  kind,  and  at  last  no  stimulus  wiU  draw 
from  him  the  least  manifestation  of  consciousness.  £ven  natur<il 
sleep,  when  following  upon  extreme  fatigue,  may  be  so  intensified 
uii  almost  to  resemble  coma,  as  in  the  following  examples  : — 

a.  It  is  on  record,  that,  daring  the  heat  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  some  of  the  over- fatigued  boys  fell  asleep  upon  the  deck :  and 
during  the  attack  upon  Baiigoon,  in  the  Burmese  War,  the  Oaptaiu 
of  one  of  the  steam-frigates  most  actively  engaged,  worn-out  by  the 
excess  of  continued  mental  tension,  fell  asleep,  and  remained  perfectly 
unconscious  for  two  hours,  within  a  yard  of  one  of  his  largest  guns, 
which  was  being  worked  energetically  during  the  whole  period. 

h.  So  even  the  severest  bodily  pain  yields  before  the  imperative 
demand  occasioned  by  the  continued  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  the 
sensorial  centres:  thus  Damiens  slept  upon  the  rack  during  the 
intervals  of  his  cruel  sufferings ;  the  North  American  Indian  at  the 
stake  of  torture  will  go  to  sleep  on  the  least  remission  of  agony,  and 
will  slumber  until  the  fire  is  applied  to  awaken  him;  and  the  Medical 
practitioner  has  frequent  illustrations  of  the  same  fact. 

c.  Previously  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work,  Factory- 
children  frequently  fell  asleep  whilst  attending  to  their  machines, 
although  well  aware  that  they  should  incur  severe  punishment  by 
doing  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  series  of  gradational  states  between 
oixiinary  profound  sleep  and  the  condition  of  full  activity  of  the 
animal  and  psychical  powers,  is  often  exhibited  during  the  transi- 
tion from  one  to  the  other  (§  447) ;  t^s  well  in  the  process  of 
going  to  sleep,  as  in  that  of  awaking.      Any  attempt,   th^»i 
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Ibre,  to  give  a  PhyEuological  rcUumale  of  the  difference  between 
file  sleeping  and  the  waking  states,  must  take  account  of  these 
intermediate  phases. 

472.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  in  profoimd  Sleep 
there  is  a  greatly  diminished  activity  of  the  £lood-cm;ulatJ  >u 
through  the  Brain  ;  but  whether  that  diminution  is  the  catue,  01 
the  efectf  of  the  diminished  functional  activity  of  the  organ,  iK 
a  question  on  which  there  is  more  ground  for  difference  of 
opinion. 

In  the  experimental  inquiries  of  Mr.  A.  Durham,  made  by 
removing  (under  chloroform)  a  portion  of  the  skull  of  a  dog,  so  as  to 
expose  the  cortical  layer  of  the  Cerebrum,  it  was  observed  that  as  the 
effects  of  the  chloroform  passed  off,  and  the  animal  sank  into  a 
natural  sleep,  the  surface  of  the  brain,  which  had  previously  been 
turgid  with  blood  and  inclined  to  rise  into  the  opening  through  the 
bone,  became  pale,  and  sank  below  its  level.  On  the  animal  being 
roused  after  a  time,  a  blush  seemed  to  start  over  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  which  again  rose  into  the  opening  through  the  bone.  And  as 
the  ai/imal  was  more  and  more  excited,  the  brain-substance  became 
more  and  more  turgid  with  blood,  numerous  vessels  which  were 
invisible  during  the  sleep  being  now  conspicuous,  and  those  before 
visible  being  greatly  distended.  After  a  short  time  the  animal  was 
fed;  and  when  it  again  sank  into  repose,  these  vessels  contracted 
again,  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  became  pale  as  before. — {Ouy'» 
\  Hospital  Reports,  1860,  p.  153). 

b.  Similar  experiments,  with  the  like  results,  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York. 

c.  Dr.  J.  Hughlings  Jackson  having  examined,  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  the  condition  of  the  retina  duiing  profound  sleep, 
found  it  paler,  and  its  arteries  more  contracted,  than  in  the  waking 
state. — {Hoyal  Lond,  Ophthahn,  Hosp.  Reports), 

The  value  of  this  last  observation  depends,  first,  upon  the  £Etct 
that  the  retina  may  developmentolly  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
off-shoot  from  the  Optic  Ganglion,  with  which  it  corresponds  in 
structure  (§  38) ;  and  secondly^  upon  the  circumstance  that  na 
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disturbance  of  the  circulation  was  produced  (as  in  Mr.  Dtiiiiain*f 
experiments)  by  operative  interference. — N'ow  that  the  con  traction 
of  the  vessels  is  the  cau»tj  not  the  effect,  of  the  reduction  of  the 
Cerebral  activity,  may  be  fiurly  inferred  from  the  fact  aln!ir.Iy 
stated,  that  the  entire  stoppage  of  the  arterial  flow  pr9ducoa 
immediate  and  complete  insensibility  (§  41).  And  it  has  bcco 
found  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  A.  Fleming,  that  a  state  closely 
resembling  profound  sleep  may  be  induced  with  great  certain^, 
by  simple  compression  of  the  carotid  arteries  in  the  neck : — 

"  The  best  mode  of  operating  is  to  place  the  thumb  of  each  hand 
under  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and,  feeling  the  artery,  to  preea 
backwards  and  obstruct  the  circulation  through  it.  •  •  .  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  catch  the  vessel  accurately ;  but  once  it  is  &irly 
under  Ihe  thumb,  the  effect  is  immediate  and  decided.  There  is  felt 
a  soft  humming  in  the  ears ;  a  sense  of  tingling  steals  over  the  body; 
and,  in  a  few  seconds,  complete  unconsciousness  and  insensibility 
supervene,  and  continue  soiong  as  the  pressure  is  maintained.  On 
its  removal,  there  is  confusion  of  thought,  with  return  of  the  tingling 
sensation,  and  in  a  few  seconds  consciousness  is  restored.  Thit  mind 
dreams  with  much  activity ^  and  a  few  seconds  appear  cm  hourSy  from  tA# 
number  a/nd  rapid  succession  qfthoujhts  passing  through  the  brain.  The 
period  of  profound  sleep,  in  my  experiments,  has  seldom  exceeded 
fifteen  seconds,  and  never  half  a  minute.'' — That  the  effect  is  not  due 
to  the  obstruction  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  (which  must  be  more 
or  less  compressed  at  the  same  time  with  the  carotid  artery),  appears 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  most  decided  and  rapid  when  the  arterial 
pulsation  is  distinctly  controlled  by  the  finger,  and  some  pallor  shows 
itself  in  the  face;  whilst  it  is  manifestly  postponed  and  rendered 
imperfect  when  an  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the 
veins  is  indicated  by  any  approach  to  lividity  of  the  face. — {Brit,  and 
For.  Med.'Chirurg.  Review^  vol.  xv.,  p.  630.) 

473.  The  Writer  has  thus  come  to  agree  with  Mr.  Oharlei 
U.  Moore  {On  going  to  Sleep),  that  the  state  of  Sleep  is  essentially 
dc]>cndeiit  on  a  reduction  of  the  enormous  blood- supply  which  Li 
esscutial  to  the  functional  activity  of  the  Brain  ^§  42);  and  that 
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this  reduction  is  effected  by  the  control  which  the  vato-motor 
system  of  Nerves  (§  113)  has  over  the  calibre  of  the  Arteries.  That 
such  a  reduction  may  be  suddenly  effected,  and  may  as  suddenly  give  , 
place  to  enlargement  (as  when  a  person  turns  pale  and  blushes 
by  turns),  is  in  accordance  with  the  frequently  sudden  passage 
from  waking  to  sleep  or  frt>m  sleep  to  inraking:  which  is  yet 
more  remarkable  in  the  state  known  as  hysteric  coma, — the 
supervention  of  which  wiU  sometimes  interrupt  a  patient  while 
speaking  ;  whilst  its  departure,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
complete  insensibility,  will  show  itself  in  her  completion  of  the 
broken  sentence,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  suspension. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  passage  from 
oontraction  to  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  from  dilatation  to 
contraction,  may  be  gradual ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  grada- 
tional  passage  between  the  sleeping  and  the  waking  state  (§  447). 
Moreover,  if  there  should  be  a  contracted  state  of  the  vessels  of 
the  part  of  the  Sensoriimi  which  receives  the  nerves  of  the 
external  senses,  whilst  there  should  be  an  only  partial  reduction 
in  the  blood-supply  of  the  portion  which  serves  as  the  centre  to 
the  nerves  of  the  internal  senses,  we  have  the  rationale  of  the 
state  of  Dreaming ;  in  which  there  is  consciousness  of  Cerebral 
changes,  whilst  there  is  none  of  sense-impressions.  Finally,  a 
strong  Physiological  probability  in  favour  of  this  view*  is  afforded 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Writer  to  be  in  any  way  opposed  to  it,  that  a  state  of 
CSoma  may  le  induced  either  by  pressure  within  the  cran  um,  or  by  an  obstruction 
to  the  free  return  of  venons  blood.  For  in  t  e  first  of  these  cases,  the  pressure  will 
produce  a  direct  reduction  of  the  arterial  blood -supply,  in  consequence  of  tbo 
i:nyiei(Ung  nature  of  the  brain-case  :  while  in  the  second,  the  obstruction  will 
extend  b  ckwards,  so  as  to  retard  th?  flow  of  blood  through  the  cajiillaries,  even 
though  they  may  hz  themselves  distended.  And  in  the  case  f  Aaphyxia^  it  was 
long  since  shown  by  Dr.  Kay  (now  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttlow  rth),  that  the  obstru6< 
tion  to  the  passage  of  blood  thrrugh  the  lungs  gradually  diminishes  the  stream 
which  shouM  pass  back  to  the  heai  t,  and  thence  into  the  general  circulation  ;  so 
that  the  left  i.'e  of  the  heart  at  ast  becomes  empty,  and  there  is  no  blood  at  al] 
to  be  sent  into  the  arteiies  uf  the  Brain. 
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by  the  fact  now  clearly  established,  that  the  occasional  increase  of 
Activity  in  many  Glandular  organs,  is  distinctly  regulated  by  the 
"▼aso-motor"  system  of  Nerves  (§  565). 

474.  When  the  ordinary  waking  activity  has  continued  durlug 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  a  sense  of 
fatigue  is  usually  experienced,  which  indicates  that  the  Brain 
requires  repose  ;  and  it  is  only  under  some  very  strong  physical  or 
moral  stimulus,  that  the  Mental  energy  can  be  sustained  through 
the  whole  cycle.  In  fact,  unless  some  decidedly  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  Cerebrum  be  induced  by  the  protraction  of  its  functional 
activity,  Sleep  will  at  last  supervene,  from  the  absolute  inability  of 
the  organ  to  sustain  any  further  demands  upon  its  ener^,  even  in 
the  midst  of  opposing  influences  of  the  most  powerful  natiure. 
That  the  strongest  Volitional  determination  to  remain  awake,  is 
forced  to  give-way  to  sleep,  when  this  is  required  by  the  exhauft- 
tion  of  nervous  power,  must  be  within  the  experience  of  every 
one ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  will  can  even  retard  its 
access,  is  by  deter minately  fixing  the  attention  upon  some  definite 
object  (§  118),  and  resisting  every  tendency  in  the  thoughts  to 
wander  from  this.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  consequence^ 
whether  this  exhaustion  be  produced  by  the  active  exercise  of 
volition,  reflection,  emotion,  or  simple  sensation;  still  we  find 
that  the  volitional  direction  of  the  thoughts,  in  a  course  diflferent 
from  that  in  which  they  tend  spontaneously  to  flow,  is  productive 
of  far  more  exhaustion  than  the  automatic  activity  of  the  mind 
(§  228) ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  an  excess  o£  aiUomatic  activity, 
whether  as  regards  the  intellectual  operations  or  emotional  excite- 
ment, tends  to  prevent  sleep.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when 
tlie  feelings  are  strongly  interested :  thus,  the  strong  desire  to 
work-out  a  result,  or  to  complete  the  siu^ey  of  a  subject,  is  often 
lufficient  to  keep-up  the  intellectual  activity  as  long  as  may  be 
requisite  (a  state  of  restlessness,  however,  being  often  induoedi 
vhioh  prevents  the  access  of  sleep  for  some  time  longer)  ;  ao^ 
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Again,  anxiety  or  distress  is  a  most  frequent  cause  of  wakeful- 
neea  It  is  generally  to  be  observed  that  the  state  of  suspense 
is  more  opposed  to  the  access  of  sleep,  than  the  greatest  joy 
or  the  direst  calamity  when  certainty  has  been  attained :  thus 
it  it  a  common  observation,  that  criminals  xmder  sentence  of 
Irath  sleep  badly,  so  long  as  they  entertain  any  hopes  of  a 
teprieve ;  but  when  once  they  are  satisfied  that  their  ieath 
is  inevitable,  they  usually  sleep  more  soundly,  and  this  even 
on  the  very  last  night  of  their  lives. — But  although  an  excess  of 
automatic  activity  is  opposed,  so  long  as  it  continues,  to  the 
coming-on  of  Sleep,  yet  it  cannot  be  long  protracted  without 
occasioning  an  extreme  exhaustion  of  nervous  power,  which 
necessitates  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  for  its  complete 
restoration. 

475.  Whilst,  however,  the  necessity  for  Sleep  arises  out  of  the 
state  of  the  Nerve-centres,  there  are  certain  external  conditions 
which  favoiur  its  access;  and  these,  in  common  parlance,  are  termed 
its  ''predisposing  causes.^  Among  the  most  powerful  of  these,  is  the 
abtence  of  sensorial  impressions :  thus,  darkness  and  sUence  usually 
promote  repose ;  and  the  cessation  of  the  sense  of  muscular  effort, 
which  takes  place  when  we  assmne  a  position  that  is  sustained 
without  it,  is  no  less  conducive  to  slumber.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  continuance  of  an  accustomed  sound  is  necessary, 
instead  of  positive  silence,  the  cessation  of  the  sound  being  a 
complete  preventive  of  sleep  :  thus  it  happens  that  persons  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  noisiest  mills  or  forges,  cannot  readily 
sleep  elsewhere  ;  for  their  Nerve-centres,  having  groum  to  a  parti- 
ctilar  set  of  constantly-recurring  impressions  (§  138),  are  as  much 
affected  by  the  tvant  of  them,  as  those  of  ordinary  persons  are  hy 
their  incidence.  Again,  the  monototious  repetition  of  sensorial  im- 
pressions is  often  more  favourable  to  sleep  than  their  complete 
absence.  Thus  it  is  within  the  experience  of  every  one,  that  the 
droning  voice  of  a  heavy  reader  on  a  dull  subject^  Is  jfteu  a  aiost 
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effectual  hypnotic ;  in  like  manner,  the  ripple  of  the  calm  ocean  on 
the  shore,  the  soimd  of  a  distant  waterfall,  the  rustling  of  foliage, 
the  hum  of  bees,  and  similar  impressions  upon  the  auditory  sense, 
are  usually  favourable  to  sleep;  and  the  muscular  and  tactile 
senses  may  be  in  like  manner  affected  by  an  uniform  succession  of 
gentle  mo7eme!it8,  as  we  see  in  the  mode  in  which  nurses  "  hush 
off"  infants,  or  in  the  practice  of  gently  rubbing  some  part  of  the 
body,  which  has  been  successfully  employed  by  many  who  could 
not  otherwise  compose  themselves  to  sleep.  The  reading  of  a  dull 
book  acts  in  the  same  mode  through  the  visual  sense ;  for  the  eyes 
wander-on  from  line  to  line  and  from  page  to  page,  receiving  a 
series  of  sensorial  impressions  which  are  themselves  of  a  very 
monotonous  kind,  and  which  only  tend  to  keep  the  attention  alive, 
in  proportion  as  they  excite  interesting  ideas. 

476.  In  these  an\?  similar  cases,  the  influence  of  external  im> 
pressions  would  seem  to  be  exerted  in  withdrawing  the  Mind  from 
the  distinct  consciousness  of  its  own  operations  (the  loss  of  which 
is  the  transition-state  towards  that  of  complete  unconsciousness), 
and  in  suspending  the  directing  power  of  the  WilL  And  this  is 
the  case,  even  where  the  attention  is  in  the  first  instance  voU- 
tioncdly  directed  to  them ;  as  in  some  of  the  plans  which  have 
been  reconmiended  for  the  induction  of  sleep,  when  there  exists  no 
spontaneous  disposition  to  it.  Thus  it  has  been  recommended  that 
the  attention  should  be  determinately  fixed  upon  the  respiratory 
acts ;  and  that  the  enteiing  air  should  I  e  mentally  followed  in  ita 
course  through  the  air-passages,  down  into  the  lungs,  and  then 
out  again.  In  other  methods,  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  some 
internal  train  of  thought,  which,  when  once  set-going,  may  Ire 
carricd-on  automatically ;  such  as  counting  numbers,  or  repeating 
a  French,  Latin,  or  Greek  verb.  In  either  case,  when  the  sensorial 
consciousness  has  been  once  steadily  fixed,  the  monotony  of  the 
impression  (whether  received  from  the  organs  of  Sense,  or  from 
the  Cerebrum)  tends  to  i^etain  it  there ;  so  that  the  Will  abandon^ 
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til  it  were,  all  control  over  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  allows 
it  to  yield  itself  up  to  the  soporific  influence.  This  last  method  is 
peculiarly  effectual,  when  the  restlessness  is  dependent  upon  some 
mental  agitation  3  provided  that  the  will  has  power  to  withdraw 
the  thoughts  from  the  exciting  subject,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the 
trauquillizing  state  of  a  mere  mechanical  repetition. 

477.  Though  the  access  of  Sleep  is  sometimes  quite  sudden, 
the  individual  passing  at  once  frcm  a  state  of  complete  mental 
activity  to  one  of  entire  torpor,  it  is  more  generally  gradual ;  and 
various  intermediate  phases  may  be  detected,  some  of  which  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  state  of  reverie  (§  447).  When  we  try  to 
compose  ourselves  to  sleep,  we  "drop  the  reins "  <tf  our  thoughts, 
and  let  them  wander  as  they  will ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
we  find  ourselves  suddenly  "  pulled-up,*'  as  it  were,  by  the  strange 
incongruity  between  some  idea  which  has  been  brought  before  our 
consciousness  by  suggestive  association,  and  our  Conunon  Sense, 
which  has  not,  as  in  dreaming,  altogether  abandoned  its  post 
of  guardianship.  So,  the  transition  &om  the  state  of  sleep  to  that 
of  wakeful  activity,  may  bo  sudden  and  complete,  although  it 
usually  consists  of  a  succession  of  stages ;  the  complete  conscious- 
ndss  of  the  Ego's  relation  to  the  external  world,  and  the  power  of 
directing  his  thoughts  and  actions  to  any  subject  about  which  he 
may  be  required  to  exert  himself,  being  the  last  to  return  to  him. 
There  may  be  a  rapid  alternation  of  these  different  states ;  the  loss 
and  recovery  of  the  waking  consciousness  being  many  times  re- 
peated in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  when  the  circumstances  ar« 
such  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  profound  sleep  by  the  recurrence 
of  sensory  impressions :  as  when  a  man  on  horseback,  wearied 
from  want  of  rest,  lapses  at  every  moment  into  a  dozing  state, 
from  which  the  loss  of  the  balance  of  his  body  as  frequently  and 
suddenly  arouses  him.  So,  when  a  man  going  to  sleep  in  a  sitting 
posture  gradually  loses  the  support  of  the  muscles  which  keep  his 
head  erect,  his  head  droops  by  degrees*  and  at  last  falls  forwards 
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0)1  his  chest ;  the  slight  shock  thcucc  ensuing  partially  arousei 
Knd  restores  his  yolimtaiy  power,  which  again  raises  the  head  \ 
and  wo  see  this  partial  awakening  recur  over  and  over  again,  witli- 
nut  any  complete  awakening.  Similar  fluctuations  occur  in  regai  i 
to  dense-perceptions ;  and  these  may  be  often  artificially  induce  J 
by  very  simple  means. 

"We  find,  for  example,  one  condition  of  sleep  so  light,  that  a 
question  asked  restores  consciousness  enough  for  momentary  under- 
standing  and  reply ;  and  it  is  an  old  trick  to  bring  sleepers  into  this 
state,  by  putting  the  hand  into  cold  water,  or  producing  some  other 
sensation,  not  so  active  as  to  awaken,  but  sufficient  to  draw  the  mind 
from  a  more  profound  to  a  lighter  slumber.  This  may  be  often 
repeated,  sleep  still  going  on ;  but  make  the  sound  louder  and  more 
sudden,  and  complete  waking  at  once  ensues.  The  same  with  other 
sensations.  Let  the  sleeper  be  gently  touched,  and  he  shows  sensi- 
bility, if  at  all,  by  some  slight  muscular  movement.  A  ruder  touch 
excites  more  disturbance  and  motion,  and  probably  changes  the 
current  of  dreaming;  yet  sleep  will  go  on;  and  it  often  requires 
a  rough  shaking,  particularly  in  young  persons,  before  full  wake- 
fulness can  be  obtained."  •  *  *  **  It  is  certain  that  the  faculties  of 
sensibility  and  volition  are  often  unequally  awakened  from  sleep. 
The  case  may  be  stated,  familiar  to  many,  of  a  person  sleeping  in 
an  upright  posture,  with  the  head  falling  over  the  breast ;  in  whom 
sensibility  is  suddenly  aroused  by  some  external  impression,  but 
who  is  unable,  for  a  certain  time,  to  raise  his  head,  though  the 
sensation  produced  by  this  delay  of  volimtary  action  is  singularly 
disti'essing.** 

Thus,  as  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  justly  remarked,*  what  we  call 
Sleep  is  not  a  single  state  capable  of  being  distinctly  differentiated 
(rom  that  of  waking  activity ;  but  is  a  gradational  sei'ies  of  states, 
intermediate  between  that  of  complete  possession  of  the  mental 
Acuities,  and    tiiat   of   complete    suspension    of   all    psychic-ul 

*  See  the  excellent  Chapter  on  ''Sleep,"  from  which  the  preceding extncta  ar« 
taken,  in  hU  Medical  Notes  and  Rejlectioiu,  and  hw  Chapten  on  Mental 
Phy^iUoyy, 
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action.  And  among  those  intermediate  states  between  sleep  and 
waking,  which  either  occur  spontaneously,  or  can  be  induced  in 
numerous  individuals  by  very  simple  processes  (§§  449,  493), 
there  are  seyeral  which  exhibit  peculiarities  that  are  not  in 
themselves  at  all  less  remarkable,  than  are  those  which  aie 
regarded  with  so  much  wonder  by  the  uninformed  observer^ 
^hon  induced  by  the  asserted  Mesmeric  influence,  and  paraded  as 
jpecimens  of  its  power.    (See  §  469.) 

478.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  supervention  of  Sleep  may 
be  promoted  by  the  strong  previous  expectation  of  it;  and  this 
is  true,  not  merely  of  ordinary  natural  sleep,  but  of  the  states 
of  artificial  Reverie  and  SomnambuUsm.  Every  one  knows  the 
influence  of  habit,  not  only  in  regard  to  "  time,*'  but  also  as  to 
''place  and  circumstance,"  in  predisposing  to  Sleep.  Thus,  the 
celebrated  pedestrian  Capt.  Barclay,  when  accomplishing  his  extra- 
ordinary feat  of  walking  1000  miles  in  as  many  successive  hours, 
obtained  at  last  such  a  mastery  over  himself,  that  he  fell  asleep 
the  instant  he  lay  down.  And  the  sleep  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
others,  T«ho  are  prevented  by  "duty"  from  obtaining  regular  periods 
of  repose,  but  are  obliged  to  take  their  rest  at  short  intervals,  may 
l)e  almost  said  to  come  at  command;  nothing  more  being  necessary 
to  induce  it,  than  the  placing  the  body  in  an  easy  position,  and 
the  closure  of  the  eyes.  It  is  related  that  the  Abbe  Faria,  who 
acquired  notoriety  through  his  power  of  inducing  Somnambulism, 
was  accustomed  merely  to  place  his  patient  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
then,  after  telling  him  to  shut  his  eyes  and  collect  himself,  to  pro- 
nounce in  a  strong  voice  and  imperative  tone  the  word  "  dormez," 
which  was  usually  successful  The  Writer  had  frequent  oppor* 
Liuilies  of  satisfying  himself,  that  the  greater  success  which 
attended  the  Hypnotic  mode  of  inducing  Somnambulism  (§  493), 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Braid,  its  discoverer,  than  in  that  of  others, 
ohiefly  lay  in  the  mental  condition  of  his  subjects,  who  came  to  him 
for  the  most  part  under  the  oonfldent  expectation  of  its  prodnctioni 
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and  were  further  assured  by  a  man  of  very  determined  will,  that  it 
etmldnot  be  resisted:  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  ciuious  phenomena 
of  the  "  Biological"  state  (§  467),  that,  in  many  subjects  at  least^ 
Sleep  may  be  induced  in  a  minute  or  less,  by  the  positive  aasup- 
inoe,  with  which  the  mind  of  the  individual  becomes  posaeesed, 
that  it  toill  and  miut  supervene.     (See  also  §  518.) 

479.  The  influence  of  previous  Mental  states  is  yet  more 
icmarltable,  in  determining  the  effects  produced  upon  tht  sleeper 
by  different  Sensory  impressions.  The  general  rule  is,  that  habitual 
impressions  of  any  kind  have  much  less  effect  in  arousing  the 
dumberer,  than  those  of  a  new  or  unaccustomed  character.  An 
amusing  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  related,  which,  even  if 
not  literally  true,  serves  extremely  weU  as  an  illustration  of 
what  is  unquestionably  the  ordinary  fact : — 

A  gentleman,  who  had  obtained  a  passage  on  board  a  ship  of 
war,  was  aroused  on  the  first  morniDg  by  the  report  of  the  morning 
gun,  which  chanced  to  be  fired  just  above  his  berth;  the  shock  was 
so  violent  as  to  cause  him  to  jump  out  of  bed.  On  the  second 
morning,  he  was  again  awoke,  but  this  time  he  merely  started  and 
sat-up  in  bed  ;  on  the  third  morning,  the  report  had  simply  the  effect 
of  causing  him  to  open  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  turn  in  his  bed ; 
on  the  fourth  morning,  it  ceased  to  affect  him  at  all ;  and  his  slum- 
bers continued  to  be  undisturbed  by  the  report,  so  long  as  he  re* 
mained  on  board. 

It  often  happens  that  sleep  is  terminated  by  the  cessation  of  an 
accustomed  sound,  especially  if  this  be  one  whose  monotony  or 
continuous  repetition  had  been  the  original  inducement  to  ref*o&o 
Thus,  a  person  who  has  been  read  or  preached  to  sleep,  will  awake 
if  his  slumber  be  not  veiy  profound,  on  the  cessation  of  the  vo'ce  \ 
and  a  naval  officer,  sleeping  beneath  the  measured  tread  of  the 
watch  on  deck,  will  awake  if  that  tread  be  suspended. — In  thib 
latter  case,  the  influence  of  the  simple  cessation  of  the  impression 
will  be  augmented  by  the  circumstance  next  to  be  alluded-tO| 
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mhich  is  of  peculiar  interest  both  in  a  Physiological  and  Psychologi* 
cal  point  of  view,  and  is  practically  familiar  to  almost  every  one. 

480.  The  awakening  power  of  Sensory  impressions  is  greatly 
modified  by  our  habitual  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  them.  Thus, 
if  we  are  accustomed  to  attend  to  these  impressions,  and  our 
pt.rception  of  them  is  thus  increased  in  acuteness,  we  are  much 
more  easily  luxmsed  by  them,  than  we  are  by  others  which  are  in 
themselves  much  stronger,  but  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
disregaxd. 

a.  Thus,  most  sleepers  are  atrnke  by  the  sound  of  their  oum 
names  uttered  in  a  low  tone ;  when  it  requires  a  much  louder 
sound  of  a  different  description  to  produce  any  manifestation  of 
consciousness.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  comatose  states;  a 
patient  being  often  found  capable  of  being  momentarily  aroused 
by  shouting  his  name  into  his  ear,  when  no  other  sound  produces 
the  least  effect. — The  Medical  practitioner,  in  his  first  profound 
sleep  after  a  laborious  day,  is  awoke  by  the  first  stroke  of  the 
clapper  of  his  night-bell,  or  even  by  the  movement  of  the  bell- 
wire  which  precedes  it. — ^The  Telegraph- clerk,  however  deep  the 
repose  in  which  he  has  lost  the  remembrance  of  his  previous 
vigils,  is  recalled  to  activity  by  the  faintest  sound  produced  by 
the  vibration  of  the  sigtialliiig  needle,  to  whose  indications  he  is 
required  to  give  diligent  heed. — The  Mother,  whose  anxiety  for 
her  off^spring  is  for  a  time  the  dominant  feeling  in  her  mind, 
is  aroused  from  the  refreshing  slumber  in  which  all  her  cares 
have  been  forgot,  by  the  slightest  wail  of  uneasiness  proceeding 
from  her  Infant  charge. 

These  &miliar  facts  cannot  be  explained  upon  the  suppositiou  that 
the  sleep,  prevented  from  becoming  profound  by  the  persistencf 
oi'the  previous  excitement,  is  consequently  interrupted  by  trifiing 
disturbances :  for  in  all  these  instances  the  sleeper  may  remain 
imaffected  by  much  louder  sounds,  which  have  not  the  same  relur 
tion  to  his  (or  her)  previous  mental  state  : — 

6.  Thus  the  Doctor's  wife  shall  not  bo  arousod  by  the  full  peal  of 
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the  night-bell,  whose  first  tingle  awakes  her  snoring  husband ;  and 
he  may  go  forth  upon  his  errand  and  return  to  his  couch,  without 
disturbing  the  slumbers  of  his  partner.  But  her  turn  next  comes  ; 
the  cries  of  her  child  arouse  her  maternal  vigilance ;  and  she  may 
spend  hours  in  attempting  to  soothe  it  to  i*epose,  which  are  passed 
by  her  husband  in  a  state  of  blissful  unconsciousness. — This  is  no 
iiijttginary  picture,  but  one  of  daily,  or  rather  nightly,  occurrence. 
It  is  the  very  familiarity  of  these  facts,  which  prevents  their  import 
from  being  duly  apprehended. 


The  following  remarkable  example  of  this  class  of  phenomena 
mentioned  to  the  Writer  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Codrington : — 

e.  When  a  young  man,  he  was  serving  as  Signal-lieutenant  under 
Lord  Hood  at  the  time  of  the  investment  of  Toulon ;  and  bein^ 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  favourable  notice  of  his  commander,  he 
applied  himself  to  his  duty — that  of  watching  for  signals  made  by 
the  *•  look-out"  frigates — with  such  energy  and  perseverance,  thai 
he  often  remained  on  deck  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  going  below  only  to  sleep.  During  the  few  hours 
which  he  spent  in  repose,  his  slumber  was  so  profound  that  no 
noise  of  an  ordinary  kind,  however  loud,  would  awake  him ;  and 
it  used  to  be  a  favourite  amusement  with  his  comrades,  to  try 
various  experiments  devised  to  test  the  soundness  of  his  sleep. 
But  if  the  word  **  signal "  was  even  whisjirred  in  his  ear,  he  was 
instantly  aroused,  and  was  fit  for  immediate  duty;  the  constant 
direction  of  his  mind  towards  this  one  object,  having  given  to  the 
impression  produced  by  the  softest  mention  of  its  name,  a  power  oyer 
his  Brain  which  no  other  could  exert. 

It  seems  Impossible  to  account  for  these  faots  in  any  other  way, 
than  by  attributing  to  the  Nerve-centres  a  peculiar  Physical 
receptivity  for  impressions  of  some  particular  class,  which  they 
have  acquired  in  virtue  of  the  previous  direction  of  the  mind 
to  them.  To  afiBrm  that  it  is  the  persistent  conscioiMiess  of  the 
Fgo  which  makes  the  bi'ain  receptive  to  these  impressions,  ia 
oquivsilent  to  saying  tliat  consciousness  is  never  entirely  suspended 
even  durhig  the  most  profound  sleep.  But  although  we  have  uo  ri^ht 
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to  affirm  with  certainty  that  the  consciousness  of  cerebral  changes 
M  so  suspended,  yet  the  complete  suspension  of  sensorial  con- 
sciousness in  profound  sleep  seems  to  be  as  clearly  indicated  as 
vuch  a  condition  can  possibly  be  (§  125). 

481.  But  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  Seusoiy  impression  should 
be  one  habitually  attended  to  during  the  waking  hours ;  for  it  is 
geuerally  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect,  that  the  attention  should 
have  been  strongly  fixed  upon  it,  previously  to  the  access  of  the 
sleep,  as  one  at  which  the  slumberer  is  to  be  aroused.  Thus,  the 
travellei'  who  requires  to  set  forth  upon  his  joiuney  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  has  given  directions  to  be  called  accord- 
ingly, is  awakened  b}*  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  his  chamber ; 
although  he  may  havt  previously  slept  through  a  succession  of  far 
louder  noises  with  which  lie  had  no  concern.  And  the  student  who 
has  set  his  heart  upon  rising  at  a  pai-ticular  hour,  in  order  to 
continue  some  literary  task,  is  aroused  by  tliat  recurrence  of  the 
stroke  of  the  clock,  although  no  other  may  have  affected  him 
throughout  the  night,  and  although  he  may  have  habitually  slept 
to  a  later  hour  without  being  disturbed  by  it.  Nay,  more,  there 
are  many  individuals  who  have  the  power  of  determining,  at  the 
time  of  going  to  rest,  the  hoiu"  at  which  they  shall  awake ;  and 
who  arouse  themselves  at  the  precise  time  fixed  upon,-  not  from 
the  restless  sleep  which  such  a  determination  would  ordinarily 
induce  (the  Writer,  for  example,  would  bo  prevented  by  it  from 
obtaining  an  hour  of  continuous  repose  through  the  whole  night), 
but  from  a  slumber  that  remains  unbroken  until  the  appointed 
lime  arrives.— This  fact  is  even  more  significant  than  the  pre- 
ueding ;  and  seems  to  point  to  a  kind  of  unconscious  clinrnmnett^y 
which  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  sequence  of  the  Organic 
functions  (§  82c?).  The  whole  series  of  such  phenomena  has  a 
peculiar  interest,  in  connection  with  the  pretensions  advanced 
by  Mesmerizei's  to  exercise  a  special  control  over  the  ''  subject^ '' 

of  their  manipulations. 
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482.  Dreaming, — We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Sleep  in  its  most 
oomplete  or  profound  form  ;  that  is,  the  state  of  complete  nncon- 
Bcionsnesa.  But  with  the  absence  of  consciousness  of  external 
things,  there  may  be  a  state  of  Mental  activity,  of  which  wfi  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  cognizant  at  the  time,  and  of  which  our 
subsequent  remembrance  in  the  waking  state  varies  greatly  in  com 
pleteness.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  state  of  dreaming  appears  to 
be,  that  there  is  an  entire  suspension  of  volitional  control  over  the 
current  of  thought,  which  flow&^n  automatically,  sometimes  in  a 
uniform,  coherent  order,  but  more  commonly  in  a  strangely  in- 
congruous  sequence.  The  former  is  most  likely  to  occur,  when  the 
mind  simply  takes-up  the  train  of  thought  on  which  it  had  been 
engaged  diu-ing  the  waking-hours,  not  long  previously ;  and  it  may 
even  happen  that,  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  from  distraction 
resulting  from  the  suspension  of  external  iiifluences,  the  reasoning 
processes  may  thus  be  carried-on  during  sleep  with  unusual  vigour 
and  success,  and  the  imagination  may  develope  new  and  bar 
moniouB  forms  of  beauty. 

a.  Thus,  Condorcet  saw  in  his  dreams  the  final  steps  of  a  difficult 
calculation  which  had  puzzled  him  during  the  day ;  and  Condillao 
tells  us  that,  when  engaged  in  his  "Cours  d'Etude,"  he  frequently 
developed  and  finished  a  subject  in  his  dreams,  which  he  had  broken 
off  before  retiring  to  rest.  CoUridge^s  dream-poem  of  Kubla  Khan 
has  been  already  noticed  (§  231e2);  a  similar  occurrence  happened  in 
the  Writer's  own  fan)ily ;  and  two  cases  of  the  like  kind  are  given  by 
Miss  Cobbe  [MacmxllarCa  Magazine^  April,  1871).  So  the  Sonata 
which  Tartini  thought  in  his  dream  that  he  heard  the  arch-fiend 
pla^  at  his  request,  and  which  he  aiterwards  endeavoured  to  note 
down,  was  of  course  the  production  of  his  own  brain.  And  the 
Writer  has  been  assured  by  a  distinguinhed  artist,  that  ho  once  had 
revealed  to  him  in  a  Dream  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  which  had 
boon  for  some  time  puzzling  him,  as  to  the  mode  of  working-out  a 
part  of  a  picture  he  was  painting ;  the  finished  work  presenting  itself 
to  his  mental  vision  with  such  vividness,  that,  on  awaking,  he  at 
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once  went  to  bis  picture,  and  was  able  to  record  enougb  of  tbe 
impression  to  guide  bim  in  its  comple^on. 

The  more  general  fact  ia,  however,  that  there  is  an  entire 
want  of  any  ostensible  coherence  between  the  ideas  which  suo- 
cessjvely  present  themselves  to  the  consciousness ;  and  yet,  lik«j 
tht  "  Biologized"  subject  (§  455),  we  are  completely  unaware  of 
the  incongruity  of  the  combinations  which  are  thus  formed. 
It  has  been  well  remarked  that  nothing  surprises  us  in  dreams. 
All  probabilities  of"  time,  place,  and  circumstance"  are  violated; 
the  dead  pass  before  us  as  if  alive  and  well ;  even  the  sages  of 
antiquity  hold  personal  converse  with  us ;  our  friends  upon  the 
antipodes  are  brought  upon  the  scene,  or  we  ourselves  are  con- 
veyed thither,  without  the  least  perception  of  the  intervening 
distance ;  and  occurrences,  such  as  in  our  waking  state  would 
excite  the  strongest  emotions,  may  be  contemplated  without  the 
shghtest  feeling  of  a  painful  or  pleasurable  nature. 

5.  We  have  in  dreams,  as  Miss  Cobbe  remarks  (Macmillan^a 
Magazine,  Nov.  1870),  a  manifestation  of  that  **  myth-making" 
tendency  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  'eontinually  '*  transmuting 
sentiments  into  ideas."  Even  during  the  waking  state,  our  minds 
are  ever  at  work  of  this  sort,  ** giving  to  airy  nothing"  (or  at 
least  to  what  is  merely  a  subjective  feeling)  **  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name."  The  automatic  action  of  the  Brain  during  sleep 
proceeds  on  the  same  track.  Our  sentiments  of  love,  hate,  fear, 
anxiety,  are  each  one  of  them  the  fertile  source  of  a  whole 
series  of  illustrative  dreams ;  which  have  their  parallel  in  the 
delusions  that  spring  out  of  any  fixed  emotional  pei-version  in 
Insanity  (§  559).  The  difference  between  the  two  states,  indeed, 
is  only  that  the  one  is  transient,  the  other  persistent.  **  Dreams,"  as 
the  Laureate  says,  "  are  tiue  while  they  last,"  that  is,  they  are  true 
to  1M,  because  it  is  our  nature  to  believe  in  our  own  states  of 
consciousness.  But  we  awake,  and  *•  behold  it  was  a  dream."  Our 
Common  Sense  at  once  repudiates  its  incongruities,  how  vivid  soever 
our  recollection  of  them  may  be ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  feel  that 
the  ocouneuces  miyht  have  taken  place,  that  we  are  tempted  to  put 
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the  question  to  ourselyes,  **  Did  this  really  happen,  or  did  I  dream 
it?" — Of  this  tendency  to  compose  ingenious  fables  explanatory 
of  the  phenomena  around  us,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Mythology 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  India  and  Scandinavia,  &c.,  the  effect  of  sense- 
impressions  in  shaping  the  course  of  Dreams  gives  a  most  remarkable 
lerios  of  examples  (§485).  **  Have  we  not  here,  then,"  (says  Mi^« 
O^be),  ''evidence  that  there  is  a  real  law  of  the  human  mind 
causing  us  constantly  to  compose  ingenious  fables  explanatory 
of  the  phenomena  around  us,  —  a  law  which  only  sinks  into 
abeyance  in  the  waking  hours  of  persons  in  whom  the  reason  hai 
been  highly  cultivated,  and  which  resumes  its  sway  even  over  theiT 
well- tutored  brains  when  they  sleep  P  *' 

As  the  suspension  of  the  power  of  forming  Common  Sense 
judgments  prevents  us  from  being  struck  with  the  improbabilities 
or  impossibilities  of  our  dreams,  so  the  suspension  of  the  power 
of  forming  Moral  judgments  usually  prevents  any  check  of  cjon- 
science  from  being  felt,  even  by  persons  whose  waking  hours  are 
profoundly  imbued  with  moral  feeling. 

**  We  commit  in  dreams,"  says  Miss  Cobbe(^oe.oi<.),  '*  acts  for  which 
we  should  weep  tears  of  blood  if  they  wore  real,  and  yet  never  feel 
the  slightest  remorse.  The  familiar  check  of  waking  hours,  '  I  must 
not  do  it  because  it  would  be  unjust  or  unkind,'  never  once  seems  to 
arrest  us  in  the  satisfaction  of  any  whim  which  may  blow  about  our 
wayward  fancies  in  sleep.  A  distinguished  philanthropist,  exer- 
cising for  many  years  high  judicial  functions,  continually  commits 
forgery ;  and  only  regrets  the  act  when  he  learns  that  he  is  to  be 
hanged.  A  woman  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
pauper  children,  seeing  one  of  them  make  a  face  at  her,  doubled  him 
up  in  the  smallest  compass,  and  poked  him  through  the  bars  of  the 
lion's  cage.  One  of  the  most  benevolent  of  men  (the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Napier),  who  shared  not  at  all  in  the  enthusiasm  of  hia 
warlike  brothers  ran  his  best  frioud  through  the  body,  and  ever 
after  recalled  the  extreme  gratification  he  had  experienced  on  seeing 
the  point  of  his  sword  come  out  through  the  shouldera  of  his  beloved 
companion." 

483.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  a  great  part  of  our  drcaiito 
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consists  in  the  exercise  of  our  constructive  Imagination  (§  396), 
working  automatically  without  guidance  or  restraint.  And  the 
treaiive  faculty,  in  those  who  possess  it,  occasionally  evolves  con- 
ceptions which  seem  to  pass  all  experience  (§  408) ;  though  the 
subsequent  memory  of  them  is  usually  too  vague  to  allow  of  their 
being  turned  to  good  account. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
materials  of  our  dreams  are  often  furnished  by  the  '*  traces"  left 
upon  the  brain  by  occuiTences  long  since  past,  which  have  com- 
pletely faded-out  of  the  conscious  memory.  And  there  is  similar 
reason  for  believing  that  the  coiuise  of  dreams  is  tsomc times  deter- 
mined by  the  "  ti-aces"  of  impressions,  which,  if  they  ever  really 
affected  the  consciousness  of  the  Ego,  did  so  in  such  a  slight 
and  transient  manner  as  not  to  be  at  all  remembered. 

Many  curiouB  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  particulars  that  the 
memory  has  been  repeatedly  and  vainly  called-on  to  retrace  during  the 
waking  state,  have  presented  themselves  in  dreams  with  great  vivid- 
ness ;  aud  thus  lost  documents  have  been  recovered,  and  explanations 
have  been  furnished  of  perplexing  difficulties.  In  some  of  these  cases 
(of  which  an  in  teres  tiug  collection  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Abercrombie^s 
**  Inquiries  conceruing  the  Intellectual  Powers,")  it  would  appear  that 
the  mind  of  the  dreamer  had  worked  upon  suggestions  which  would 
not  have  given  his  waking  thoughts  the  same  direction.  And  it 
seems  probable  that  the  limitation  of  the  Cerebral  action  to  one  bet  of 
impressions,  gives  to  these,  as  in  the  state  of  attention,  an  unusual 
potency  ;  so  that  from  this  action  ideas  are  evolved,  which  would  not 
have  suggested  themselves  through  the  consciousness.  It  is  probably 
in  this  mode  that  we  are  to  explain  (where  the  case  is  not  one  of 
mere  coiucidfrnce)  the  fact  of  discoveries  of  crimes  or  of  intended 
orinios  being  niado  through  dreams;  some  impression,  or  succession 
of  impressions,  having  been  left  upon  the  Ego,  which  suggested 
nothing  to  his  waking  consciousness,  but  which  took  full  possession 
of  the  limited  capacity  that  remained  to  him  when  dreaming. — The 
following  circumstance  recently  mentioned  to  the  Writer  by  tfn 
eminent  Judge,  one  of  whose  mental  experiences  has  already  been 
eited  (}  302).   affords  a   characteristic  illusti'ation  of  this  kind  ol 
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Cerebral  action.  Having  been  retained,  before  his  elevation  to  th« 
Bench,  in  a  case  which  was  to  be  tried  in  the  North  of  England,  h€ 
slept  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  parties  in  it ;  and  dreamed  tkrough 
the  night  that  lizards  were  crawling  over  him.  He  could  nol 
imagine  what  had  suggested  such  an  idea  to  his  mind,  until,  on 
going  into  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  passed  the  evening,  hs 
noticed  a  mantel-piece  clock  on  the  base  of  which  were  figures  of 
crawling  lizards.  This  he  must  have  seen  without  noticing  it;  and 
the  sight  must  have  left  a  "  trace "  in  his  brain,  though  it  left 
no  record  in  bis  conscious  memory. 

484.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  peculiarities  in  the 
state  of  Dreaming,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  trains  of  thought 
pHSB  through  the  mind ;  for  a  dream  in  which  a  long  series  of 
events  has  seemed  to  occur,  and  a  multitude  of  images  has  been 
successively  raised-up,  has  been  often  certainly  known  to  have 
occupied  only  a  few  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  although  whole 
years  may  seem  to  the  dreamer  to  have  elapsed.  There  would 
not  appear,  in  truth,  to  be  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  thought 
which  may  thus  pass  through  the  mind  of  the  dreamer,  in  an 
interval  so  brief  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  measurement ;  as  is 
obvious  from  the  fact,  that  a  dream  involving  a  long  succession  of 
supposed  events,  has  often  distinctly  originated  in  a  sound  which 
has  also  awoke  the  sleeper,  so  that  the  whole  must  have  passed 
during  the  almost  inappreciable  period  of  transition  between  the 
previous  state  of  sleep  and  the  full  waking  consciousness.*  Hence 
it  has  been  argued  by  some,  that  all  our  dreams  really  take  place 
in  the  momentary  passage  between  the  states  of  sleeping  and 
inking ;  but  such  an  idea  is  not  consistent  with  the  fact»  that  the 

*  The  only  phase  of  the  waking  state,  in  winch  any  such  intensely-rapid  sao* 
oession  of  Thoi^ghts  jiresenta  itself,  is  that  which  is  now  well  attested  as  a  freqirent 
occurrence,  under  circuinstances  in  wliich  there  is  imminent  danger  of  Doath, 
especially  by  Druwning ;  the  whole  previous  life  of  the  individual  seeming  to  he 
presented  instantaneously  to  iiis  view,  with  its  e  exy  important  incident  vlvidW 
impessed  on  his  consciousness,  just  as  if  all  were  combined  in  a  pic  u  re,  tb« 
whclt  of  whicii  could  be  takcn-in  at  a  i^auue. 
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eoume  of  a  dream  may  often  be  traced,  by  observing  the  successiye 
changes  of  expression  in  the  countenance  of  the  dreamer,  or 
by  listening  to  the  words  he  utters  from  time  to  time.  It 
seems,  however,  that  those  dreams  are  most  distinctly  remem- 
bered in  the  waking  state,  which  have  passed  through  the  mind 
during  the  transitional  phase  just  alluded-to  ;  whilst  those  which 
occur  in  a  state  more  allied  to  Somnambulism,  are  more  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  ordinary  consciousness. — There  is  a 
phase  of  the  dreaming  state,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  as  marking 
another  gradation  between  this  and  the  waking  state;  that, 
namely,  in  which  the  dreamer  has  a  consciousness  that  he  is 
dreaming,  being  aware  of  the  unreality  of  the  images  which 
present  themselves  before  his  mind.  He  may  even  make  a 
voluntary  and  successful  effort  to  prolong  them  if  agreeable,  or 
to  dissipate  them  if  unplcasing ;  thus  evincing  the  possession  of  a 
certain  degree  of  that  directing  power,  the  entire  want  of  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  true  state  of  dreaming. 

485.  But  the  sensibility  to  external  impressions  may  not  be 
entirely  suspended  in  Dreaming;  and  it  is  curious  that  even 
where  sensations  are  not  perceived  by  the  mind  of  the  dreamer 
as  proceeding  from  external  objects,  they  may  affect  the  course 
of  its  own  thoughts ;  so  that  the  character  of  the  dreams  may 
he  in  some  degree  predetermined  by  such  an  arrangement  of 
sensory  impressions  as  is  likely  to  modify  them.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  dreamy  state  induced  by  certain  nar- 
cotics, such  as  Opiimi,  or  Hachisch  (§  537) ;  and  as  sense-im* 
pressions  are  here  intensified  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  so 
does  it  seem  likely  that  in  ordinary  dreamiqg  the  course  of 
thought  may  be  affected  by  sense-impressions  too  faint  to  be  per- 
coived  at  all  in  the  waking  state. 

Thus  General  Sleexnan  mentions  that  while  charged  to  put  down 
Thug-gee  in  India,  being  in  pursuit  of  Thugs  up  the  country,  his  wife 
one  morning  urgently  entreated  him  to  move  their  tents  from  the 
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spot— a  lovely  opening  in  a  jangle — where  they  had  been  pitched  the 
previous  evening.  Bhe  said  she  had  been  haunted  all  night  by  the 
right  of  dead  men.  Information  received  during  the  day  induced 
the  General  to  order  digpring  under  the  ground  whereon  they  had 
camped  ;  and  beneath  Mrs.  Sleeman's  tent  were  found  fourteon 
corpses,  victims  of  the  Thugs.  *'  It  is  easily  conceivable/'  says  Mijc 
Gobbe  {}(K,  c»^.),  '*that  the  foul  odour  of  death  suggested  to  the  lady, 
in  the  unconscious  cerebration  of  her  dream,  her  horrible  vision. 
Had  she  been  in  a  state  of  Mesmeric  trance,  the  same  occurrence 
would  have  formed  a  splendid  instance  of  supernatural  revelation." 

Again,  Dr.  Beid  tells  us  that  having  had  his  head  blistered  on 
account  of  a  fall,  and  a  plaster  having  been  put  on  it  which  pained 
him  excessively  during  the  night,  on  falling  asleep  towards  morning 
he  dreamed  very  distinctly  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
party  of  Indians,  and  was  scalped.  Now  here,  as  Miss  Cobbe  says, 
*'the  number  of  mental  operations  needful  for  the  transmutation  of  a 
blii^tered  head  into  a  dream  of  Red  Indi  ms,  is  very  worthy  of  remark. 
First,  Perception  of  pain,  and  allotment  of  it  to  its  true  place  in  the 
body.  Secondly,  Reason  seeking  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
Thirdly,  Memory  suppressing  the  real  cause,  and  supplying  from  its 
Btoras  of  knowledge  an  hypothesis  of  a  cause  suited  to  produce  the 
phenomenon.  Lastly,  Imagination  stepping  in  precisely  at  this 
juncture,  fastening  on  this  suggestion  of  memory,  and  instantly 
presenting  it  as  a  iahltau  vivant,  with  proper  decorations  and  '  local 
colour.'  The  only  Intellectual  faculty  which  remains  dormant 
seems  to  be  the  Judgment,  which  has  allowed  Memory  and  Imagina- 
tion to  work  regardless  of  those  limits  of  probability  which  would 
have  been  set  to  them  awake.  If,  when  awake,  we  feel  a  pain  which 
we  do  not  wholly  understand,  say  a  twinge  of  the  foot,  we  speculate 
upon  its  cause  only  within  the  very  narrow  series  of  actual  proba- 
bilities. It  may  be  a  nail  in  our  boot,  a  chilblain,  a  wasp,  or  so  on. 
It  does  not  even  cross  our  minds  that  it  may  be  a  sworn  tormentor 
with  red-hot  pincers;  but  the  very  same  sensation  experienced  asleop 
will  very  probably  be  explained  by  a  Dream  of  the  sworn  tormentor 
or  some  other  cause  which  the  relations  of  time  and  space  rendor 
equally  inapplicable." — {MacmiUan'i  Magaziney  April,  1871.) 

486.  In  ordinary  Dreaming,  then,  there  may  be  intense  CerebnJ 
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ictivity ;  but  this  is  entirely  of  the  automatic  kind.  And  it  is  quite 
possible  what  this  activity  may  go  on  without  affecting  the  consciou»- 
uess  of  the  sleeper,  so  as  to  evolve  important  ideational  results,  with- 
out any  recollection  on  his  part  of  having  dreamed  of  them(§  434). 
But,  again,  with  the  suspension  of  Sensorial  activity,  which  seemi 
more  complete  in  regard  to  special  than  to  common  sensation, 
there  is  also  an  entire  suspension  of  Muscular  activity,  save  such 
as  is  purely  reflex  (§  60);  the  only  movements  which  express 
what  is  going  on  within,  being  slight  gestures  or  changes  of 
oounienauce.  If  the  dreamer  acts  his  dreams,  that  is,  if  the 
ideational  or  emotional  state  calls  forth  Muscular  movements 
corresponding  to  it,  we  term  the  state  not  Sleep,  but  Somnam- 
bulisM,  or  sleep-walking  ;  this  being  the  most  common  form  of 
movement  executed  by  the  dreamer.  Between  the  two  states 
there  is  a  gnxdational  transition.  There  are  many,  for  instance,  who 
talk  much  in  their  sleep,  yet  never  attempt  to  leave  their  beds  and 
walk.  And  among  sieep-talkers  there  are  some  who  merely  utter 
meaningless  sequences  of  words,  or  strangely  jumbled  plirases, 
and  are  utterly  inciipable  of  being  influenced  by  suggested  ideas  ; 
whilst  there  are  others  who  give  utterance  to  a  coherent  ti'ain  of 
tiiought,  still  without  any  receptivity  of  external  suggestion  ;  and 
others,  again,  obviously  hear  what  is  said  to  them,  and  attend  to  it 
or  not  according  to  the  impression  it  makes  upon  theni  (§  488). 

487.  Somnambulism, — It  seems  common  to  eveiy  phase  of  this 
oondition,  that  there  is  the  same  want  of  Volitional  control  over 
the  current  of  thought,  and  the  ssime  complete  subjection  of  the 
consciousness  to  the  idea  which  may  for  a  time  possess  it,  as 
in  dreaming :  but  the  Somnambulist  differs  from  the  ordinciy 
d**eamer  in  possessing  such  a  control  over  his  nervo-muscalar 
apparatus,  as  to  be  enabled  to  execute,  or  at  any  rate  to 
attempt,  whatever  it  may  be  in  his  mind  to  do ;  while  some  of  the 
inlets  to  sensation  ordinarily  remain  open,  so  that  the  Somnam- 
bulist may  fiear,  though  he  does  not  xe  or  feel,  or  maj/eelf  while 
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he  does  not  %ee  or   hear.     The  Muscular   Sense,   indeed,  seems 
alwajB  active ;  and  many  of  the  most  remarkable  perforinaaces 
both  of  natural  and  of  induced  Somnambulism,  seem  refemble  to 
the  extraordinaiy  intensity  with  which  impressions  on  it  are  per- 
ceived, in  consequence  of  the  exclusive  fixation  of  the  att*intion  on 
its  guidance  (§  128). — The  phenomena  of  Somnambulism  pi-eseut 
a  very  curious  diversity,  which  in  some  respects  corresponds  to  the 
difference  between  Abstraction  and  Reverie  (§§  442,  443).     Some- 
times, as  in  the  former  of  these  states,  the  Somnambulist's  attention 
is  so  completely  fixed  upon  his  own  ti-ains  of  thought,  that  he  is 
only  conscious  of  such  external  impressions  as  are  in  harmony  with 
them  ;   and  a   definite  and  connected  sequence  of  ideas  is  nut 
unfrequently    followed-out,    with    a   steadiness    and   consistency 
which  contrasts  very  strikingly  with  the  stmnge  incongruities  and 
abrupt  transitions  of  an  ordinary  dream.     When  this  is  the  case, 
we  may  usually  trace  the   operation  of  some  one  dominant  idea 
or  feeling — the  key-note   (so  to  speak)  of  the   entire  piece, — to 
which  all  the  thoughts  which  pass  through  the  mind  are  related, 
and  of  which  everything  that  is  done  by  the  body  is  an  expression. 
A  Mathematician  will  work  out  a  difiicult  problem ;   an  Orator 
will  make  a  most  effective  speech  ;  a  Preacher  will  address  an 
imaginary  congregation  with  such  earnestness  and  pathos  as  deeply 
to  move  his   real   auditors ;   a   Musician   will   draw   foith   most 
enchanting  harmonies  from  his  accustomed  instrument;    a  Poet 
will  improvise  a  torrent  of  verses ;  a  Mimic  will  keep  the  Rpeo=" 
tators  in  a  roar  of  laughter   at  the   drollness   of  his  imitations. 
The  Reasoning   processes   may   be   earned   on  with   remarkable 
uccuracy   and   clearness,   so   that  the  conclusion  may  be  quite 
Boimd,  if  the  data  have  been  correct  and  adequate ;  and  it  ia 
H  veiy  remarkable  fact  that  their  purely  Automatic  action  in  this 
state  will  frequently  evolve  conclusions  which  Volitional  exertion 
has  vainly  striven   to  attain.      The  following  are  well-attested 
examples  of  this  singular  phenomenon ;  in  which  not  merely  did 
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lolutioiiB  of  the  difficulties  present  themselves  to  tlie  mind  (as  in 
dreaming,  $  483),   but  these  expressed  themselves  in  appropriate 
bodily  actions. — The  first  case  is  given  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  on  the 
authority  of  the  family  of  a  distinguished  Scottish  lawyer  of  the., 
last  age : — 

a  "This  eminent  person  had  been  consulted  respecting  a  case 
of  great  importance  and  much  difficulty ;  and  he  had  been  study- 
ing it  with  intense  anxiety  and  attention.  After  several  days 
had  been  occupied  in  this  manner,  he  Was  observed  by  his  wife 
to  rise  from  his  bed  in  the  night,  and  go  to  a  writing-desk  which 
stood  in  the  bedroom.  He  then  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  long 
paper  which  he  carefully  put  by  in  his  desk,  and  returned  to 
bed.  The  following  morning  he  told  his  wife  that  he  had  had 
a  most  interesting  dream  ; — that  he  had  dreamt  of  delivering 
a  clear  and  luminous  opinion  respecting  a  case  which  had  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  him;  and  that  he  would  give  anything  to 
recover  the  train  of  thought  which  had  passed  before  him  in  his 
dream.  She  then  directed  him  to  the  writing-desk,  where  he 
found  the  opinion  clearly  and  fiiUy  written  out ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  perfectly  correct.'*  {IntellectucU  Powers, 
6th  Edit.,  p.  306.) 

The  following  was  narrated  by  the  Rev.  John  de  Liefde,  as  the 
experience  of  a  brother  Clergyman,  on  whose  veracity  he  could 
fully  rely : — 

6.  "  I  was  a  Student  of  the  Mennonite  Seminary  at  Amsterdam,  and 
attended  the  Mathematical  lectures  of  Professor  Yan  Swinden.  Now, 
it  happened  that  once  a  Banking-house  had  given  the  Professoz 
a  question  to  resolve,  which  required  a  difficult  and  prolix  calcu- 
lation ;  and  often  already  had  the  Mathematician  tried  to  find  out 
the  problem ;  but  as,  to  effect  this,  some  sheets  of  paper  had  to  be 
covered  with  figures,  the  learned  man  at  each  trial  had  made  a 
mistake.  Thus  not  to  fatigue  himself,  he  communicated  the  puzzle 
to  ten  of  his  students — me  amongst  the  number;  and  begged  us  to 
attempt  its  unravelling  at  home.  My  ambition  did  not  allow  me  any 
it'lay.      I  set  to   work   the   same  evening,   but   without  succcsa 
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Another  evening  was  sacrificed  to  my  undertaking,  but  fruitlesdl y. 
At  last  I  bent  myself  over  my  figures  for  a  third  evening.  It  wna 
winter,  and  I  calculated  till  half-past  one  in  the  morning — all  to  no 
purpose  I  The  product  was  erroneous.  Low  at  heart,  I  threw  down 
my  pencil,  which  already  that  time  had  beciphered  three  slateo. 
I  hesitated  whether  I  would  toil  the  night  through,  and  begin  my 
calculation  anew ;  as  I  knew  that  the  Professor  wanted  an  answer 
the  very  same  morning.  But  lo  I  my  candle  was  already  burning  in 
the  socket ;  and,  alas,  the  persons  with  whom  I  lived  had  long  gone 
to  rest.  Then  I  also  went  to  bed ;  my  head  filled  with  ciphero ;  and 
tired  in  mind  I  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning,  I  awoke  just  early 
enough  to  dress  and  prepare  myself  to  go  to  the  Lecture ;  vexed  at 
heai-t  at  not  having  been  able  to  solve  the  question,  and  at  having 
to  disappoint  my  teacher.  But,  O  wonder!  as  I  approach  my  writing 
table,  I  find  on  it  a  paper,  with  figures  in  my  own  hand,  and  (think 
of  my  astonishment  I)  the  whole  problem  on  it  solved  quite  aright, 
and  without  a  single  blunder.  I  wanted  to  ask  my  ho8j)ita  whether 
any  one  had  been  in  my  room ;  but  was  stopped  by  my  own 
writing.  Afterwards  I  told  her  what  had  occurred,  and  she  herself 
wondered  at  the  event,  for  she  assured  me  no  one  had  entered  my 
apartment.  Thus  I  must  have  calculated  the  problem  in  my  sleep, 
and  in  the  dark  to  boot ;  and  what  is  most  remai'kable,  the  compu- 
tation was  BO  succinct,  that  what  I  saw  now  before  me  on  a  single 
folio  sheet,  had  required  three  slatefuls  closely  beciphered  on  both 
sides  during  my  waking  state.  Professor  Yon  Swinden  was  quite 
amazed  at  the  event,  and  declared  to  me  that  whilst  calculating 
the  problem  himself,  he  had  never  once  thought  of  a  solution  so 
simple  and  concise.'*     {Notes  and  Queries,  Jan.  14,  1860.) 

Another  case  of  a  similar  kind  has  beeu  lately  communicated  to 
the  Writer,  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his  own 
expenences  of  unconscious  cerebration  (§§  422,  435)  : — 

c.  **  My  father,  when  a  student  of  Divinity  at  Basle,  was  required 
in  due  course  to  compose  a  discourse  for  public  deliveiy  on  a  giveu 
text  of  scripture.  All  power  to  grapple  with  the  subject  seemed  gone 
from  him ;  and  he  was  for  days  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation, 
unable  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  himself. 
The  evening  before  the  day  of  ordeal,  he  composed  tomething,  and 
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lay  down  utterly  disgusted  with  his  performance.  Ho  fell  asleep ; 
di  vamed  of  a  novel  method  of  handling  and  illustrating  the  subject ; 
awoke;  leaped  out  of  bed  to  commit  the  ideas  to  paper;  and,  on 
opening  his  desk,  found  that  they  were  so  committed  already  io  hii 
owu-writiug,  the  ink  being  hardly  dry.*' 

It  IB  e  frequent  defect,  however,  of  the  Intellectual  operatirsiv 
earried  on  iu  this  condition,  that,  owing  to  their  very  intensity  oud 
exclusiveness,  the  attention  is  di-awn  off  from  the  considerations 
which  ought  to  modify  them  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  result 
is  often  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  ordinary  experi- 
ence ;  which,  if  they  present  themselves  to  the  consciousness  at 
all,  are  not  perceived  by  it  with  sufficient  vividness  for  the  exerci&o 
of  their  due  corrective  influence. 

488.  Now  in  this  form  of  Somnambulism,  there  is  usually  as  com- 
plete an  insensibility  as  in  ordinary  sleep  to  all  sensory  impres- 
sions, excepting  to  sxtdh  as  fall-in  vnth  tlie  existing  current  of  ideas. 
No  ordinary  sights  or  sounds,  odours  or  tastes,  pricks,  pinches,  or 
blows,  make  themselves  felt ;  and  yet,  if  anything  be  addressed  to 
the  sleep- talker  through  either  of  his  senses,  which  is  in  hiu-mony 
with  the  notion  that  occupies  his  mind  at  the  time,  he  may  take 
cognizance  of  it,  and  interweave  it  (as  it  were)  with  his  web  of 
thought,  which  may  receive  a  new  colour  or  design  therefrom. 

Thus  a  young  lady  was  formerly  known  to  the  -Writer,  who,  when 
at  school,  frequently  began  to  talk,  after  having  been  asleep  an  houi 
or  two ;  her  ideas  almost  always  ran  upon  the  events  of  the  previous 
day ;  and,  if  encouraged  by  leading  questions  addressed  to  her,  she 
would  give  a  very  distinct  and  coherent  account  of  them,  frequently 
disclosing  her  own  peccadilloes  and  those  of  her  school -fellows,  and 
expressing  great  penitence  for  the  former,  whilst  she  seemed  to 
hesitate  about  making  kno^n  the  latter.  To  all  ordinary  sounds, 
however,  she  seeined  perfectly  insensible.  A  loud  noise  would 
awake  her,  but  was  never  perceived  in  the  sleep- talking  state ;  and 
if  the  interlocutor  addressed  to  her  any  questions  or  observations 
that  did  not  fall  in  with  her  train  of  thought,  they  were  completely 
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disregarded.  By  a  little  adroitness,  however,  she  might  be  led  to 
talk  upon  almost  any  subject, — a  transition  being  j|Ta(fua7/y  made  from 
one  to  another,  by  means  of  leading  questions. 

489.  It  18  an  important  and  dlBtlDctive  feature  of  the  Somnambu- 
lietic  atate,  that  neither  the  trains  of  thought  which  have  passed 
through  the  mind,  nor  the  actions  which  have  resulted  from 
them,  are  usually  remembered  in  the  waking  state ;  and  thut, 
if  any  recollection  of  them  be  preserved,  they  are  retraced  only 
as  passages  of  an  ordinary  dream.  Both  the  ti^ains  of  thought 
and  the  occuirences  of  the  somnambulistic  state,  however,  are 
frequently  remembered  with  the  utmost  vividness  on  the  recurreHce 
0/  that  state,  even  at  a  very  distant  interval ;  and  of  this  interval, 
however  long  it  may  have  been,  there  seems  to  be  no  consciotu- 
ness  whatever.  The  same  thing  happens,  but  more  rarely,  in 
ordlnai-y  dreaming;  the  dreamer  sometimes  recollecting  a  previous 
dream,  and  even  taking  it  up  and  continuing  its  thread  ; — a  cir- 
cumstance which  marks  the  close  affinity  of  this  state  to  that  of 
somnambulism,  since  it  is  only  when  the  dream-idea  possesses  the 
fixity  and  congruity  characteristic  of  the  latter,  that  it  shows  this 
tendency  to  recurrence.  The  following  case,  which  happened  in 
the  Writers  own  family,  affords  a  good  exemplification  of  the 
"  acted  dream,"  and  of  tlie  continuity  of  the  impression  from  one 
such  state  to  another,  whilst  it  was  altogether  lost  to  the  waking 
oonsciousness  : — 

A  Servant-maid,  rather  given  to  sleep-walking,  missed  one  of  her 
combs ;  and  being  unable  to  discover  it,  on  making  the  most  diligent 
search,  charged  the  fellow-servant  who  slept  in  her  room  with  having 
taken  it.  One  morning,  however,  she  awoke  with  the  comb  in  hm 
hand  ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  put  it  away  on  a 
pi-evious  night,  without  preserving  any  waking  remembrance  of  the 
occurrence  ;  and  that  she  had  recovered  it  when  the  remembrance  o( 
its  hiding-place  was  brought  to  her,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  state  iu 
which  it  had  been  secreted. 


i 
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490.  Many  of  the  most  characteiistic  features  of  this  foim  of 
Somnambulism  are  presented  by  the  following  case,  which  occurred 
wHhin  the  Writer  s  own  experience  : — 

The  subject  of  it  was  a  young  lady  of  highly  nervous  tempera- 
ment ;  and  the  affection  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  trying 
Illness,  in  which  all*  the  severest  forms  of  hysterical  disorder  had 
euccessiyely  presented  themselves.  The  state  of  Somnambulism 
usually  supervened  in  this  case  upon  the  waking  state ;  instead  of 
arising,  as  it  more  commonly  does,  out  of  the  condition  of  ordinary 
sleep. — ^In  this  condition,  her  ideas  were  at  first  entirely  fixed  upon  one 
subject,  the  death  of  her  only  brother,  which  had  occurred  some  years 
previously.  To  this  brother  she  had  been  very  strongly  attached ; 
she  had  nursed  him  in  his  last  illness ;  and  it  was  perhaps  the  return 
of  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  about  the  time  when  the  somnam- 
bulism first  occurred,  that  gave  to  her  thoughts  that  particular 
direction.  She  'talked  constantly  of  him,  retraced  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  illness,  and  was  unconscious  of  anything  that  was 
said  to  her  which  had  not  reference  to  this  subject.  On  one  occasion 
she  mistook  her  sister's  husband  for  her  lost  brother  ;  imagined  that 
he  was  come  from  heaven*  to  visit  her ;  and  kept  up  a  long  con- 
versation with  him  under  this  impression.  This  conversation  was 
perfectly  rational  on  her  side,  allowance  being  made  for  the  funda- 
mental error  of  her  data.  Thus  she  begged  her  supposed  brother  to 
pray  with  her ;  and  on  his  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  she  inter- 
rupted him  after  the  sentence  *^*  forgive  us  our  trespasses,*'  with  the 
remark,  '*  But  you  need  not  pray  thus ;  your  sins  are  already 
forgiven."  Although  her  eyes  were  open,  she  recognized  no  one  in 
this  state, — not  even  her  own  sister,  who,  it  should  be  mentioned,  had 
not  been  at  home  at  the  time  of  her  brother's  last  illness. 

On  another  occasion  it  happened  that,  when  she  passed  into  this 
condition,  her  sister,  who  was  present,  was  wearing  a  locket  con- 
taining some  of  their  deceased  brother's  hair.  As  soon  as  she 
perceived  this  locket,  she  made  a  violent  snatch  at  it,  and  would  not 
be  satisfied  until  she  had  got  it  into  her  own  possession,  when  she 
began  to  talk  to  it  in  the  most  endearing  and  even  extravagant 
terms.  Her  feelings  were  so  strongly  excited  on  this  subject,  tliat  it 
was  judged  prudent  to  check  them;  and  as  she  was  inaccessible 
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to  all  entreaties  for  tbe  relinquishment  of  the  locket,  foroo  wa« 
employed  to  obtain  it  from  her.  She  was  so  determined,  howover, 
not  to  giye  it  np,  and  was  so  angry  at  the  gentle  violence  used,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  the  attempt ;  and  having  become 
calmer,  after  a  time,  she  passed  off  into  ordinary  sleep.  Before 
going  to  sleep,  however,  she  placed  the  lockot  under  her  pillow, 
remarking,  *'  Now  I  have  hid  it  safely,  and  they  shall  not  take 
it  from  me."  On  awaking  in  the  morning,  she  had  not  the  slightest 
consciousness  of  what  had  passed  ;  but  the  impression  of  the  excited 
feelings  still  remained  ;  for  she  i*emarked  to  her  sister,  '*  I  cannot  tell 

what  it  is  that  makes  me  feel  so ;  but  every  time  that  S comes 

near  me  I  have  a  kind  of  shuddering  sensation,"  the  individual  named 
being  a  servant,  whose  constant  attention  to  her  had  given  rise 
to  a  feeling  of  strong  attachment  on  the  side  of  the  invalid,  bat  who 
had  been  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene  of  the  previous  evening. 
This  feeling  wore  off  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  somnambulism  again  recurred ;  and 
the  patient,  being  upon  her  bed  at  the  time,  immediately  began  to 
search  for  the  locket  under  her  pillow.  In  consequence  of  its  having 
been  removed  in  the  inteival  (in  order  that  she  might  not,  by 
accidentally  finding  it  there,  be  led  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  its 
presence,  of  which  it  was  thought  better  to  keep  her  in  ignorance) 
she  was  unable  to  find  it ;  at  which  she  expressed  great  disappoint- 
ment, and  continued  searching  for  it,  with  the  remark,  *'  It  muti  be 
there ;  I  put  it  there  myself  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  no  one  can  have 

taken  it  away.'*— In  this  state,  the  presence  of  S renewed  her 

previous  feelings  of  anger ;  and  it  was  only  by  sending  8 out 

of  the  room,  that  she  could  be  calmed  and  induced  to  sleep. 

This  patient  was  the  subject  of  many  subsequent  attacks,  in  every 

one  of  which  the  anger  against  S revived  ;  until  the  current  of 

thought  changed,  no  longer  running  exclusively  upon  what  related 
to  her  brother,  but  becoming  capable  of  direction  by  suggestiofu 
of  various  kinds  presented  to  her  mind,  either  in  conversation,  or, 
Kiore  directly,  through  the  several  organs  of  sense. 

491.  Here,  then,  we  perceive  the  complete  limitation  of  the 
consciouBuess  to  the  one  train  of  ideas  which  was  immediatelj 
connected  with  tho  object  of  strong  affection,  and  the  want  of 
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feoeptivity  for  all  impressions  which  did  not  call  foi*th  a  responsive 
association  in  the  Somnambulist's  mind.  Her  recogtiition  of  the 
Locket  which  her  sister  wore,  when  she  did  not  recognize  the  wearer, 
wai  extremely  curious ;  and  may  be  explained  in  two  modes,  each 
of  them  in  accordance  with  the  known  facts  of  somnambulism. 
Either  the  concentration  of  her  thoughts  on  this  one  Buhject 
oaused  her  to  remember  only  that  which  was  immediately  connected 
with  her  brother;  while  her  want  of  recognition  of  her  sister 
might  be  due  to  the  absence  of  the  latter  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  caused  her  to  be  less  connected  with  him  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  patient.  Or  it  may  have  happened  that  she  was 
directed  to  this  locket  by  the  sense  of  Smell,  which  is  frequently 
exalted  in  the  hypnotic  state  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  (  §  4i)8), 
The  continuity  of  the  train  of  thought  from  one  fit  to  the  next,  was 
extremely  well  marked  in  this  instance  ;  and  the  prolongation  of 
the  emotional  disturbance  througliout  the  interval,  without  any 
idea  as  to  the  cauie  of  that  disturbance,  is  a  feature  of  peculiar 
interest,  as  showing  that  some  organic  impression  must  have  been 
left  by  the  mental  operations  of  the  Somnambulist,  of  which  her 
waking  o)nsciousness  could  take  no  ideational  cognizance. — The 
personal  experience  of  most  persons  will  furnish  them  with  fact«  of 
the  same  order :  a  sense  of  undefined  uneasiness  often  remaining 
as  a  consequence  of  a  troubled  dream,  of  whose  course  there  is 
no  definite  remembrance;  and  this  uneai^inpss  sometimes  mani- 
festing itself  especially  in  regai-d  to  certain  persons  or  objects,  the 
aight  of  which  calld  forth  a  vague  recollection  that  they  have  been 
recently  before  the  mind  in  some  peculiarly  disagreeable  associa- 
tion. When  the  entire  engrossment  of  the  thoughts  by  some  (»ne 
subject,  and  the  intensity  of  their  occupation  upon  it,  which 
constitute  the  characteristic  features  of  Somnambulism,  are  ke])t 
in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  impressions  which  they  leave 
behind  should  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  strength,  and  should 
te-act  with  unwonted  potency. 
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492.  But  there  is  another  and  yery  diffei^ent  phase  of  the  Sora- 
namhiilistio  state,  in  which  the  mind,  though  not  less  possessed 
for  the  time  bj  its  own  idea  than  it  is  in  the  preceding  form. 
La  jet  capable  of  having  the  direction  of  its  thoughts,  and  con 
sequeutlj  of  the  bodily  actions  which  they  prompt^  readily 
altered  by  external  impressions.  Between  these  two  forma, 
again,  there  is  every  shade  of  transitional  gradation ;  the 
facility  with  which  the  mind  of  the  somnambulist  is  amenable 
to  the  guidance  of  external  Suggestions,  being  always  inversely 
proportional  to  the  degree  ui  which  it  is  possessed  i)y  some 
one  dominant  idea. 

a.   Of  the  form  of  natural  Somnambulism  in  which  the  influence 
of  tsxternal  impressions  is  complete,  so  that  all  the  actions  of  the 
subject  of  it  are  pei*formed  in  respondence  to  them,  the  case  of  the 
Officer  who  served  in  the  expedition  to  Louisburgh  in  1758  (given 
by  Dr.  Abercrorabie,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  James  Gregory),  is  an  apt 
illustration.     This  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  case  of  Dreaming; 
but  as  the  dream  was  ctcted^  it  most  legitimately  falls  under  the 
present  head.      The   course  of   this   individual's  dreams  could  be 
completely  directed  by  whispering  into  his  ear,  especially  if  this  was 
done  by  a  friend  with  whose  voice  he  was  familiar  (another  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  consciousness  of  sensory  impressions  in  this 
condition  is  in  great  degree  governed  by  the  degree  of  attention 
habitually  paid  to  tbem  in  the  waking  state) ;  and  his  companions  in 
the  tianRport  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  thus  amusing  themselves 
at  his  expense.   ''At  one  time  they  conducted  him  through  the  whole 
progress  of  a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  duel ;  and  when  the  parties 
were  supposed  to  be  met,  a  pistol  was  put  in  his  hand,  which  he 
fired,  and  was  awakened  by  the  report.     On  another  occasion  they 
found  him  asleep  on  the  top  of  a  locker  or  bunker  in  the  cabin,  when 
they  made  him  believe  he  had  fallen  overboard,  and  exhorted  him  to 
save    himself   by  swimming.       He  immediately   imitated    all    the 
motions  of  swimming.     They  then  told  him  that  a  shark  was  pur- 
suing him,  and  entreated  him  to  dive  for  his  life.     He  instantly  did 
BO,  with  such  force  as  to  throw  himself  entirely  from  the  looker  upon 
the  cabin  floor,  by  which  ho  was  much  bruised,  and  awakened  ol 
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course.  After  the  landing  of  the  aiiny  at  Louisburgh,  his  frienda 
found  him  one  day  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  evidently  much  annoyed 
by  the  cannonading.  They  then  made  him  belioTe  that  he  was 
engaged,  when  he  expressed  great  fear,  and  showed  an  evident 
disposition  to  run  away.  Against  this  they  remonstrated,  but  at  the 
lame  time  increased  his  fears,  by  imitating  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying;  and  when  he  asked,  as  he  often  did,  who 
was  down,  they  named  his  particular  friends.  At  last  they  told  him 
that  the  man  next  to  himself  in  the  line  had  fallen,  when  he  instantly 
sprang  from  his  bed,  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and  was  aroused  from 
his  danger  and  his  dream  together  by  falling  over  the  tent-ropes. 
After  these  experiments  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  his  dreams, 
but  only  a  confused  feeling  of  op])rcssion  and  fatigue,  and  used  to 
tell  his  fiiends  that  he  was  sure  they  had  been  playing  some  trick 
upon  him." — [InttUectudL  Foufera,  5th  Edit.,  p.  278) 

493.  Induced  Scmnambulitmy  or  Eyjmotisinu — We  have  now  to 
consider  the  phenomeua  of  a  state  which  beare  the  same  relation  to 
the  preceding,  that  the  "Electro- Biological"  beare  to  Reverie  and 
Abstraction  ;  it-s  peculiarity  consisting  in  its  being  artificially  in- 
dxuxd.  The  n\ethod,  discovered  by  Mr.  Bmid,  of  producing  this  state 
of  artificial  Somnambulism,  which  was  appropriately  designated  by 
him  as  Hj/pnoiitm^  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  gaze,  for 
several  minutes  consecutively,  on  a  bright  object  placed  some- 
what above  and  in  front  of  the  eyes,  at  so  bhoi*t  a  distance  that  the 
convergence  of  their  axes  upon  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sense 
«)f  effort,  even  amounting  to  pain.  This  process,  it  will  be  at  onoe 
]>erceived,  is  of  the  tiame  kind  as  that  employed  for  the  induo- 
tion  of  the  ** Biological'*  state  (§  449)  ;  the  only  difierence  lying  in 
(he  greater  intensiiy  of  the  gaze,  and  in  the  more  complete  concen- 
tration of  Will  upon  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  which  the  nearer 
approximation  of  tlie  object  requires  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
conFcrgence. — In  Hyi)ni.tism,  as  in  ordinary  Somnambulism,  no 
remembrance  whatever  is  preserved  in  the  waking  state,  of 
anything  that  may  have  occurred  during  its  continuance;  although 
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the  preyious  train  of  thought  may  be  taken  up  and  continued  an- 
intermptedly,  on  the  next  occasion  that  the  hypnotism  is  induced. 
Aud  when  the  mind  is  not  excited  to  activity  by  the  stimulus  of 
external  impressions,  the  hypnotized  subject  appears  to  be  pro- 
foundly asleep  ;  a  state  of  complete  torpor,  in  fact,  being  usual  I j 
the  first  result  of  the  process  just  described,  and  any  subsequeiii 
manifestation  of  activity  being  procurable  only  by  the  prompting 
of  the  operator.     The  hypnotized  subject,  too,  rarely  opens  his 
eyes ;  his  bodily  movements  are  usually  slow ;  his  mental  o|H;ra- 
tions  require    a   considerable    time  for   their  performance ;    and 
there  is  altogether  au  appearance  of  heaviness  about  him,  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  comparatively  wide-awake  air  of  him 
who  has  not  passed  beyond  the  ordinary  "  Biological  '*  state. 

494.  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  external  Suggestion  in  directing 
the  current  of  thought  and  action,  the  two  states  are  essentially 
the  same  ;  and  it  is  unnecessaiy,  therefore,  to  repeat  with  re 
gard  to  Hypnotism  what  lias  been  already  described  so  fully 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  state  of  greater  ctmceniraiion  alwut 
the  Hypnotized  somnambule,  than  exists  in  the  Biohigized 
subject.  The  wliole  man  seems  given  to  each  perception.  No 
doubts  or  difficulties  present  themselves  to  distract  the  attention ; 
and,  in  consequence,  there  is  a  greater  apprehensiveness  for 
suggestions,  and  their  results  are  more  vividly  displayed.  This  is 
the  cose  especiully  in  regard  to  emotional  states,  which  ore  aroused 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  which  can  be  governed  by  a 
word,  or  even  by  a  tone,  or — as  Mr.  Braid  discovered — by  the 
8ul)ject*s  own  Muscular  sense,  which  suggests  to  his  mind  idcna 
or  feelings  corresponding  to  the  attitude  or  gesture  into  which 
he  may  be  brought  by  the  operator.  Thus,  if  the  hand  be  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  head,  the  Somnambulist  will  frequently,  of  hii 
own  accord,  draw  his  body  up  to  its  fullest  height,  and  throw  his 
head  slightly  back ;  his  countenance  then  assumes  an  expression 
of  the  most  lofty  pride,  aud  his  whole  mind  is  obviously  poeseaaed 
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by  that  feeling.  Where  the  first  action  does  not  of  itself  call 
forth  the  rest,  it  is  Bufficient  for  the  operator  to  straighten  the 
legs  anil  spine,  and  to  throw  the  head  somewhat  back,  to  arouse 
that  feeling  and  the  corresponding  expression  to  its  fullest  hiteusity. 
During  the  most  complete  domination  of  this  emotion,  let  the 
head  be  bent  forward,  and  the  body  and  limbs  gently  flexed  ;  and 
I  be  most  profound  humility  then  instantaneously  takes  its  place. 
Of  the  reality  and  suddenness  of  these  changes  the  Writer  is  fully 
assured,  not  only  from  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  them  on 
various  occasions,  but  also  from  the  reliance  he  places  on  the 
testimony  of  an  intelligent  friend,  who  submitted  himself  to  Mr. 
Braid's  manipulations,  but  retained  enough  self-consciousness  and 
voluntary  power  to  endeavDur  to  exercise  some  resistance  to  their 
influence  at  the  time,  and  subsequently  to  retrace  his  course  of 
thought  and  feeling.  This  gentleman  declares  that,  although 
accustomed  to  the  study  of  character  and  to  self-observation,  he 
could  not  have  conceived  that  the  whole  mental  state  should  have 
undergone  so  instantimeous  and  complete  a  metamorphosis,  as  he 
remembers  it  to  have  done,  when  his  head  and  body  were  bent 
forward  iu  the  attitude  of  humility,  after  liaving  been  drawn  tc 
their  full  height  in  that  of  self-esteem.  These  phenomena  are 
most  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  in  tho 
following  extract :  — 

a.  "The  preliminary  state  is  that  of  Abstraction  produced  by  fixed 
gase  upon  some  unexciting  and  empty  thing  (for  poverty  of  object 
engenders  abstraction),  and  this  abstraction  is  the  logical  premise  of 
what  follows.  Abstraction  tends  to  become  more  and  more  abstract, 
narrower  and  narrower ;  it  tends  to  unity,  and  afterwards  to  nullity. 
There,  then,  the  patient  is,  at  the  summit  of  attention,  with  no 
object  left,  a  mere  statue  of  attention,  a  listening,  expectant  life  ;  a 
perfectly  undistractcd  faculty,  dreaming  of  a  lessening  and  lessening 
mathematical  point ;  the  end  of  his  mind  sharpened  away  to  nothing. 
What  happens  ?  Any  sensation  that  appeals  is  met  by  this  brilliant 
attention,  and  receives  its  diamond  glare ;  being  perceived  with  a 
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force  of  leisure  of  which  our  distracted  life  affords  only  the  rudiments. 
External  influences  are  sensated,  sympathized  with,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree ;  harmonious  mu»ic  sways  the  hody  into  graces  the 
moat  affecting ;  discords  jar  it,  as  though  they  would  tear  it  lirab 
frofm  limb.  Cold  and  heat  are  perceived  with  similar  exaltation  \  bo 
also  smells  and  touches.  In  short,  iht  whole  man  appears  to  be  given 
to  each  perception.  The  body  trembles  like  down  with  the  waits  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  the  world  plays  upon  it  as  upon  a  spiiitual 
instrument  finely  attuned. 

h.  **  This  is  the  natural  Hypnotic  state,  but  it  may  be  modified 
Artificially.  The  power  of  suggestions  over  the  patient  is  excessive. 
If  you  say,  '  What  animal  is  it  ? '  the  patient  will  tell  you  it  is  a 
lamb,  or  a  rabbit,  or  any  other.  *  Does  he  see  it  P '  *  Yes.* 
'What  animal  is  it  nowf*  putting  depth  and  gloom  into  tbe 
tone  of  now,  and  thereby  suggesting  a  difference.  *  Oh  ! '  with  a 
shudder,  <  it  is  a  wolf ! '  *  What  colour  is  it  ?  '  still  glooming  the 
phrase.  'Black.*  'What  colour  is  it  now  f^  giving  the  now  a 
cheerful  air.  *  Oh  !  a  beautiful  blue  !  *  spoken  with  the  utmost 
delight.  And  so  you  lead  the  subject  through  any  dreams  you 
please,  by  variation  of  questions  and  of  inflections  of  the  voice ;  and 
he  6ee8  and  feeh  all  cu  real. 

c.  "  Another  curious  study  is  the  influence  of  the  patient's  postures 
on  his  miud  in  this  state.  Double  his  fist,  and  pull  up  his  arm,  if 
you  dare,  for  you  will  have  the  strength  of  jour  ribs  rudely  tested. 
Put  him  on  his  knees,  and  clasp  his  hands ;  and  the  saints  and 
devotees  of  the  artists  will  pale  before  the  trueness  of  his  devout 
actings.  Raise  his  head  while  in  prayer,  and  his  lips  pour  forth 
exulting  gloiifications,  as  he  sees  heaven  opened  and  the  majesty  of 
God  raising  him  to  his  place;  then  in  a  moment  depress  the  head, 
and  he  is  dust  and  adhes,  an  unworthy  sinner,  with  the  pit  of  hell 
yawning  at  his  feet.  Or  compress  the  forehead,  so  as  to  wrinkle  it 
verticall)^  and  thoniy-toothed  clouds  contract  in  from  the  verj 
horizon ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  smallest  pinch  and  wrinkle, 
such  as  will  lie  between  your  nipping  nails,  is  sufficient  nucleus  to 
or3*8tallize  the  man  into  that  shape,  and  to  make  him  all  foreboding; 
as,  again,  the  smallest  expansion  in  a  moment  brings  the  opposite  stato, 
with  a  full  breathing  of  delight.  Raise  the  head  next,  and  ask  (if  it 
be  a  young  lady)  whether  she  or  some  other  is  the  prettier;  and 
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obterye  the  inexpressible  hauteur,  and  the  puff  sneers  let  off  from 
the  lips,  which  indicate  a  conclusion  too  certain  to  need  utterance, 
Depress  the  head,  and  repeat  the  question,  and  mark  the  self- 
abauoment  with  which  she  now  says,  *  She  is,'  as  hardly  worthy  to 
make  the  comparison.  In  this  state,  whatever  posture  of  any 
passion  is  induced,  the  passion  comes  into  it  at  once,  and  dramatizet 
the  body  accordingly.**-r{**  The  Bwnan  Body  and  iU  Connection  with 
Man,*'  p.  473.) 

495.  The  suggestion  of  the  ideas  connected  with  particular  aotioDS, 
through  the  same  channel,  is  not  less  curiou&  Thus,  if  the  hand 
be  raised  above  the  head,  and  the  fingers  be  bent  upon  the  palm, 
the  notion  of  climbing,  swinging,  or  pulling  at  a  rope,  is  called 
up ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fingers  are  bent  when  the  arm  is 
hanging  at  the  side,  the  idea  excited  is  that  of  lifting  some  object 
from  the  ground ;  and  if  the  same  be  done  when  the  arm  is 
advanced  forwards  in  the  position  of  striking  a  blow,  the  idea  of 
fighting  is  at  once  aroused,  and  the  Somnambulist  is  very  apt  to 
put  it  into  immediate  execution.  On  one  occasion  on  which  the 
Writer  witnessed  this  result,  a  violent  blow  was  struck,  which 
chanced  to  alight  upon  a  second  somnambulist  within  reach  ;  hit 
oombativeness  being  thereby  excited,  the  two  closed,  and  began 
to  belabour  one  another  with  such  energy  that  they  were  with 
difficulty  separated.  Although  their  pas&ious  were  at  the  moment 
so  strongly  excited,  that,  even  when  separated,  they  continued  to 
utter  furious  denunciations  against  each  other,  yet  a  little  discreet 
manipulation  of  their  muscles  soon  calmed  them,  and  put  them 
hi  to  perfect  good  humour. 

49 1.  Not  only  may  the  Mind  be  thus  played  upon  through  imprea 
ttions  communicated  to  it  from  the  body,  but  it  can  re-act  t|M)n 
the  body  in  a  way  which  at  first  sight  appears  almost  incredible., 
but  which  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  principles  already  laid 
down  (§  267),  Thus,  an  extraordiuaiy  degree  of  power  may  be 
thrown  into  any  set  of  Muscles,  by  assuring  the  Somnambulist 
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fchat  the  action  which  he  is  called  upon  to  perforai  is  one  whicli  he 
can  accomplish  with  the  greatest  facility.     The  Writer  saw  one  i»f 
Mr.  Braid's  hypnotized  subjects  — a  man  so  remarkable  fur   the 
poverty  of  his  physical  development,  that  he  had  not  for  mauy 
years  ventured  to  lift  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds  in  his  ordinary 
state — take  up  a  quarter  of  a  hundred- weight  upon  his  little  finger, 
and  swing  it  round  his  head  with  the  gi-eatest  apparent  facility, 
upon  being  assured  that  it  was  as  light  as  a  feather.     On  another 
occasion  he  lifted  a  half-hundred  weight  on  the  last  joint  of  his 
fore- finger,  as  high  as  his  knee.     The  personal  character  of  this 
individual  placed  him,  in  the  opinion  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
well  know^n,  above  all  suspicion  of  deceit ;  and  the  impossibility  of 
any  trickery  in  such  a  case  would  be  evident  to  the  educated  eye, 
since,  if  he  had  practised  such  feats  (which  very  few,  even  of  the 
strongest   men,   could    accomplish   without    practice),   the  e£fect 
would   have   made   itself  visible   in   his   muscular   developments 
Consequently,    when   the    same    individual    afterwards  declared 
himself  unable,  with  the  greatest  effort,  to  lift  a  hiuidkerchief 
from   the   table,   after   having   been  assured   that  he  could  not 
possibly  move  it,  there  was  no  reason  for  questioning  the  truth  of 
his  conviction,  based  as  this  was  upon  the  same  kind  of  suggestion 
as  that  by  which  he  had  been  just  before  prompted  to  what  seemed 
an  otherwise  impossible  action  (§  4i>4).    It  is  well  know^n  to  Physio- 
logists,  that  iu  our  ordinary  Volitional  contraction  of  any  muscle, 

a 

we  do  not  employ  more  than  a  small  part  of  it  at  any  one  time  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  every  experienced  Medical  practitioner 
knows  that  in  Convulsive  contraction  far  more  force  is  often  put 
forth,  than  the  strr^ngest  exertion  of  the  will  could  bring  into 
action. 

497.  In  like  manner  may  various  other  Muscular  movements  be 
induced,  by  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  Somnambule's  attention 
to  their  performance,  of  which  the  same  individual  would  not  be 
capable  in  the  natural  state.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
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phenomena  was  the  exact  imitation  of  Mademoiselle  Jennj  Liud's 
vocal  performances,  which  was  given  by  a  factory  girl,  whose 
musical  powers  bad  received  scarcely  any  cultivation,  and  who 
oould  not  speak  her  own  language  grammatically.  The  Writer 
was  assured  by  most  competent  witnesses,  that  this  girl,  in  the 
hypnotized  state,  followed  the  Swedish  Nightinfrnle's  songs  in 
dilferent  languages  so  instantaneously  and  correctly,  as  to  both 
words  and  music,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two 
voices.  In  order  to  test  the  powers  of  this  Somnambule  to  the 
utmost,  Mademoiselle  Lind  extemporised  a  long  and  elaborate 
chromatic  exercise,  which  the  girl  imitated  with  no  less  precision, 
though  in  her  waking  state  she  durst  not  even  attempt  anything 
of  the  sort 

498.  So,  again,  the  Writer  has  seen  abundant  evidence  that 
the  sensibility  of  a  Hypnotized  subject  may  be  exalted  to  an 
extraordiuary  degree,  in  regard  to  some  particular  class  of 
impressions  ;  this  being  due,  as  before,  to  the  concentration 
of  the  whole  attention  upon  the  objects  which  excited  them. 
Thus  he  has  known  a  youth  in  the  hypnotized  state  find 
out,  by  the  sense  of  Smell,  the  owner  of  a  glove  which  was 
placed  in  his  hand,  from  amongst  a  party  of  more  than 
sixty  persons  ;  scenting  at  each  of  them  one  after  the  other, 
until  he  came  to  the  right  individual.  In  another  case,  the 
owner  of  a  ring  was  unhesitatingly  found  out  from  amongst  a 
company  of  twelve ;  the  ring  having  been  withdrawn  from  the 
finger  before  the  Somnambule  was  introduced.  The  Writer  has 
(teen  other  cases^  again,  in  which  the  sense  of  Temperature  was 
extraordinarily  exalted, — ^very  slight  diffei-ences,  inappreciable  to 
ordinaiy  touch,  being  at  once  detected ;  and  any  considerable 
change,  such  as  the  admission  of  a  current  of  cold  air  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  door,  producing  the  greatest  distress. — Some  of  tlie  most 
remarkable  examples  of  this  kind,  however,  are  afi'ordcd  by  that 

exaltation  of  the  mtucular  Sense,  which  seems  to  l)e  an  almost 
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constant  character  of  the  Somnambulistic  state,  replacing  tha 
sense  of  sight  in  the  direction  of  the  movements  (§  128).  That 
Sleep-walkers  can  clamber  walls  and  roofs,  traverse  narrow  planks, 
step  firmly  along  high  parapets,  and  perform  other  feats  which  the/ 
would  shrink  from  attempting  in  their  waking  state,  is  simply 
because  they  are  mi  distracUd  by  the  sense  of  danger  which  their 
Vision  would  call-up,  from  concentrating  their  exclusive  attention 
on  the  guidance  aflforded  by  their  Muscular  sense  (§  192). 

499.  Many  pages  might  be  filled  with  the  record  of  such  marvels, 
which  present  themselves  alike  in  natural,  and  in  artificial  or 
induced  Somnambulism:  but  all  such  phenomena  are  easily 
reducible  to  the  general  principles  we  have  already  laid  down 
as  characteristic  of  this  state ;— namely  (1),  the  entire  engross- 
ment of  the  Mind  with  whatever  may  be  for  a  time  the  object  of 
its  attention;  so  that  sensory  impressions  are  perceived  with 
extreme  vividness,  lung-forgotten  ideas  retnxced  with  the  most 
remarkable  distinctness,  and  muscular  movements  performed  with 
exti-aordinary  energy  and  the  most  precise  adaptiveness ;— and  (2) 
the  passive  receptivity  of  the  Mind  (when  not  previously  engrossed 
by  some  dominant  idea  of  its  own)  for  any  notion  that  may  be 
suc^gested  to  it ;  the  particular  course  which  such  suggested  train 
of  ideas  will  take,  being  much  influenced  by  the  temperament  of 
the  **  subject,"  and  by  the  previous  habits  of  thought  and  feeling. 

500.  But  there  is  one  point  that  was  brought  into  prominent  relief 
by  Mr.  Braid's  experiments,  which  is  too  important,  on  account  of 
its  bearing  on  the  supposed  curative  powers  of  Mesmerism  and 
Spiiitualism,  to  be  passed  by  in  this  general  sketch.  The  influence 
uf  the  state  of  **  expectant  attention  "  upon  the  Organic  functions 
of  the  body  (Chap.  XIX.)  being  fully  admitted  among  scientifio 
Physiologists,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  further 
admission,  that  the  peculiar  concentration  of  the  attention  which 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Hypnotic  state,  should  produce  still  more 
striking  results.     And  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  degree  in- 
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credible,  therefore,  in  the  phenomena  which  Mr.  Braid  recorded, 
many  of  which  the  Writer  himself  witnetssod  The  pulsations 
of  the  heart  and  the  respiratory  movements  may  be  accelerated 
or  retarded ;  and  various  secretions  may  be  altered  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  of  which  the  following  is  a  striking  example  : — 

d.  A  lady,  who  was  leaving  off  nursing  from  defect  of  milk,  the  baby 
being  thirteen  months  old,  was  hypnotized  by  Mr.  Braid ;  and  whilst 
she  was  in  this  state  he  made  passes  over  the  right  breast  to  call  her 
attention  to  it.  In  a  few  moments  her  gestures  showed  that  the 
baby  was  sucking,  and  in  two  minutes  the  breast  was  distended  with 
milk,  at  which,  when  subsequently  awakened,  she  expressed  the 
greatest  surprise.  The  flow  of  milk  from  that  side  continued  most 
abundant ;  and,  in  order  to  restore  symmetry  to  her  figure,  Mr. 
Braid  subsequently  produced  the  same  change  on  the  other ;  after 
which  she  had  a  copious  supply  of  milk  for  nine  months. 

The  removal  of  morbid  deposits  under  the  same  influence,  seems 
quite  as  well  attested  as  the  charming- away  of  warts  (§  570),  and 
the  Physiologist  who  holds  with  the  illustrious  Miiller,  that  ''  an 
idea  that  a  structural  defect  will  certainly  be  removed  by  a  certain 
act,  increases  the  organic  action  in  the  part,"  will  see  no  inherent 
improbability  in  the  following  statement : — 

6.  A  female  relative  of  Mr.  Braid  was  the  subject  of  a  severe  rheu- 
matic fever,  during  the  course  of  which  the  left  eye  became  seriously 
implicated,  so  that  after  the  inflammatory  action  had  passed  away, 
there  was  an  opacity  over  more  than  one  half  of  the  cornea,  which 
not  only  prevented  distinct  vision,  but  occasioned  an  annoying  dis- 
figurement. Having  placed  herself  under  Mr.  Braid's  hypnotic  treat- 
ment tor  the  relief  of  violent  pain  in  her  arm  and  shoulder,  she  found, 
to  the  surpiiso  alike  of  herself  and  Mr.  B.,  that  her  sight  began  to 
improve  very  perceptibly.  The  operation  was  therefore  continued 
daily ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  cornea  became  so  transparent 
that  close  inspection  was  required  to  discover  any  remains  of  the 
opacity. — {Neurhypnology,  p.  176.) 

The  Writer  has  known  other  cases,  in  which  secretions  that  had 
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been  morbidly  suspended,  have  been  re-iuduced  by  this  procefls;  and 
is  satisfied  that,  if  applied  with  skill  and  discrimination,  it  would 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  potent  methods  of  treatment 
which  the  Physician  has  at  his  command.  The  channel  of  influence 
Is  oY  viously  the  MutMiiotor  system  of  Nerves  ;  which,  though  not 
i.rectly  under  subjection  to  the  Will,  is  peculiarly  affei'ted  bj  Eao- 
'loual  }Ut66  {\\  113,  6G5). 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  MESMERISM   AKP   SPIRITUALISM. 

''  Wlien  the  Mind  is  onoe  pleased  with  certain  thingi^  it  draws  all  othfii  to 
lOiMP.nt,  and  go  along  with  them  ;  and  though  the  power  and  number  of  instanfies 
that  make  for  the  contrary,  are  greater,  yet  it  either  atteDda  not  to  them,  or 
despises  them,  or  else  removes  them  by  a  distinction,  with  a  strong  and  pernicious 
prejudice  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  first  choice  unyiolated.  And  hence  in 
most  cases  of  Superstition,  as  of  Astrology,  Dreams,  Omens,  Judgments,  &a, 
those  who  find  pleasure  in  such  kind  of  vanities,  always  observe  lokere  the  e9eni 
answers,  but  slight  and  pass  by  the  vAsiances  wfiere  it  fails,  which  are  mw:h  the 
more  numerous." — Baooh,  in  Novum  Organon, 

501.  ''What  to  Believe  1"  as  to  that  diversified  series  of 
phenomena  termed  "  Mesmerio  "  and  ''SpiritualistiC|*  is  a  question 
which  most  persons  have  at  times  asked  themselves  during  the 
last  few  years ;  and  to  which  the  responses  have  varied  with 
the  amount  of  information  possessed  by  each  questioner,  with  his 
previous  habits  of  thought,  and  with  his  tendency  to  credulity  or 
to  scepticism, — his  love  of  the  marvellous  and  occult,  or  his 
desire  to  bring  eveiy thing  to  the  test,  of  Science  and  Common 
Sense. 

502.  Some  there  are,  who  pei-sist  in  the  determination  to  dis 
believe  in  the  genuineness  ofcUl  the  asserted  facts;  designating  them 
as  "  all  humbug,"  and  maintaining  that  none  but  fools  or  knaves 
could  uphold  such  nonsense.  Such  persons,  however,  must  now 
find  themselves  in  the  unenviable  predicament  of  being  obliged 
to  place  some  of  their  best  friends  in  one  or  other  of  these  two 
categories ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  any  kind  of  society 
literary  or  scientific,  professional  or  lay,  gentle  or  simple,  without 
finding  a  large  proportion  of  intelligent  and  truthful  persons, 
such  as  would  be  regarded  as  trustworthy  on  all  other  subjects^ 
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who  affirm  that  thoy  haye  been  themselves  the  actors  in  some 
or  other  of  the  performances  in  question,  and  that„  however  strange 
the  phenomena  may  seem,  they  are  nevertheless  genuine. 

503.  Others,  again,  admit  such  of  the  facts  as  seem  to  them  least 
repugnant  to  Common  Sense ;  but,  without  nt tempting  to  give  anj 
rational  explanation  of  these,  consider  that  they  have  sufficiently 
disposed  of  them  by  characterising  them  as  '*  all  Imagination  '^ 
not  informing  us,  however,  whether  it  be  the  cxtxyn  or  the  Bpectaton^ 
whose  imaginative  faculty  has  been  worked  upon  ;  or  in  what 
way  ^he  mysterious  performances  cf  a  clairvoyant  or  a  medium 
are  related  to  those  glorious  creations,  which  have  sprung  from 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculty  in  a  Shakspore 
or  a  Milton,  a  Mozart  or  a  Beethoven,  a  Raffaelle  or  a  Turner. 

504.  The  members  of  the  Medical  profession,  accustomed  to  the 
vagaries  of  Hysteria,  and  recognizing  the  hysterical  constitu- 
tion in  a  large  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  Mesmeric  and 
Spiritualistic  agency,  have  too  generally  satisfied  themselves  with 
the  phrase  **  all  hysterical  :"  a  reply  which  affi>rd8  no  real  in- 
formation to  those  inquirers  who  think  that  their  doctors  ought 
to  help  them  to  a  solution  of  such  difficulties,  and  which  has  now 
been  fully  proved  to  be  incorrect  by  the  fact,  that  steady,  sensible, 
middle-aged  men,  having  all  their  wits  about  them,  are  sometimes 
found  to  be  as  good  subjects  of  certain  of  these  operational  as 
the  susceptible  young  females  who  are  deservedly  regarded  with 
so  much  suspicion. 

505.  Then  there  is  a  class  of  partial  believers,  who  admit  that 
there  is  ^  something  in  it  *' — they  cannot  exactly  tell  what ;  and 
who  are  sorely  puzzled  between  the  dictates  of  their  ow*n  Common 
Sense,  and  the  assurances  pressed  on  them,  that  what  (hey  find 
rather  too  strong  for  their  belief,  is  just  as  well  authenticated  aa 
what  they  profess  themselves  disposed  to  receive. 

506.  And  the  ascending  series  is  terminated  by  that  assemblage  of 
horough-going  believers^  who  find  nothing  too  hard  for  ''spiritual** 
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agency,  nothing  improbable  (much  less  impossible)  in  any  of  its 
reputed  performances  ;  and  who  recognise  in  the  wondrous  revela- 
tions of  a  elairvoifante  or  a  medianiy  and  in  the  dispersion  of  a 
tumour, — in  the  communications  of  departed  spirits  with  their 
snrviving  friends,  and  in  the  rotation  of  a  table, — in  the  induction 
of  profound  insensibility  during  the  performance  of  a  severe 
operation,  and  in  the  oscillations  of  a  suspended  button, — ^in'the 
subjugation  of  the  actions  of  one  individual  to  the  will  of  anotlier, 
and  in  the  flexure  of  a  hazel  twig, — in  everything,  in  short,  great 
and  small,  which  they  cannot  otherwise  explain, — the  manifesta- 
tions of  some  '*  occult "  power,  to  be  rauked  among  the  Cosmical 
forces,  but  not  to  be  identified  with  any  one  of  those  previously 
admitted  ;  which  is  capable,  not  only  of  raising  heavy  tables  ft'om 
the  ground,  and  keeping  them  suspended  in  the  air,  but  of  making 
musical  instruments  play  without  being  touched  by  visible  hands, 
and  even  of  transporting  living  men  and  women  through  the  air, 
and  bringing  them  into  apartments  of  which  all  the  entrances 
had  been  securely  closed. 

507.  It  is  a  phenomenon  ot  no  small  interest  to  the  student  of 
Human  Nature,  that  from  the  first  of  these  classes  the  transition 
should  often  be  immediate  and  abrupt  to  the  Icuit  Every  one 
has  heard  of  determined  scoffers,  who,  having  been  teased  into 
''assisting"  at  a  Mesmeric  or  a  Spiritualistic  seance^  have  left  it 
metamorphosed  into  true  believers;  and  the  conversion  of  these 
individuals  is  triumphantly  cited  by  the  partisans  of  these 
systems,  as  a  bright  example  of  the  progress  of  truth.  Magna 
est  Veritas f  et  prevalebit,  is  their  continual  cry  ;  and  we  are  assured 
that  we  have  only  to  witness  the  facts  as  these  have  ^one,  to  bo 
ourselves  convinced. — But  it  requires  no  great  discrimination  to 
see  that  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  opinions  thus  embraced. 
There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  begin  by  straining  at  gnats,  and 
end  by  swallowing  camels.  At  first  they  take  exception  to  every- 
tliing,  declare  there  must  be  fmud  somewhere,  and  consequently 
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refuse  their  confideiice  to  any  one  of  the  parties  concerned  \  bat 
then,  having  allowed  themselves  to  be  put  in  communication  with 
a  dairvoycmt  or  a  mediumj  are  so  staggered  by  the  wonderful 
revelations  they  receive,  that  they  pass  at  once  to  the  oppocite 
extreme,  and  seem  to  yield  their  belief  the  most  readily  to  t^hat 
which  makes  the  largebt  demands  upon  their  credulity.  It  is  aa 
cM  observation  that  some  of  the  greatest  sceptics  in  Religion  are 
the  most  credulous  in  other  matters ;  and  of  one  such  person  it  was 
happily  said  by  a  distinguished  wit,  that  *'  She  believes  anything 
that  is  not  in  the  Bible."  It  is,  in  fact,  from  the  very  same 
disposition  to  jump  at  important  conclusions,  without  due  exami- 
nation,— to  hazard  a  decision,  where  a  sound  judgment  would  still 
hold  the  balance  free  to  oscillate — to  give  up  the  entire  mind  to 
any  idea  which  makes  a  strong  impression  upon  it,  without 
opening  it  to  the  reception  of  those  considerations  which  might 
modify,  if  not  entirely  metamorphose,  its  condition, — ^that  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  Mankind  become  utter  sceptics  on  the  one  hand, 
or  thorough-going  believers  on  the  other.  A  feather's  weight 
will  often  turn  the  scale,  when  it  is  vibrating  between  these  two 
states. 

508.  The  antithesis  to  this  condition  is  presented  by  those  sincere 
and  earnest  seekers  after  Truth,  who  see  in  the  class  of  facts  under 
consideration  a  group  of  natuml  phenomena  strongly  calling  for 
scientific  and  painstaking  investigation  ;  who  enter  upon  the  inquiry 
with  all  the  assistance  that  a  knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Patho> 
logy,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  can  afford  them  ;  and  with  minds 
trained  in  those  habits  of  philosophical  scrutiny,  which  are  far  more 
valuable  than  any  amount  of  me^'e  knowledge ; — who  commence 
with  the  systematic  study  of  the  phenomena  which  are  least 
m moved  from  the  previous  cii-cle  of  admitted  principles,  and,  if 
satisfied  of  their  reality  by  careful  and  testing  in  vestigia  tions,  set 
llicmselves  to  consider  whether  they  can  be  legitimately  brought 
wiihin  tliat  circle,  or  whether  Its  radius  may  be  fairly  lengthened  w 
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M  to  comprehend  them,  or  whether  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  agency  for  their 
e^  planation ; — ^who  are  not  ashamed  to  halt  and  hesitate,  when  they 
oannot  obtain  the  definite  basis  which  they  require  for  a  sound 
decision  ; — ^and  who  thus  proceed,  step  by  step,  clearing  the  ground 
a&  they  advance ;  so  that  the  way  they  have  already  made  la 
renderad  plain  to  all  who  may  come  after  them,  and  the  most  pix>- 
mising  paths  are  opened  for  further  researches. 

50 J.  Now,  to  this  class  of  inquirers,  whom  the  true  Philosopher, 
mhateyer  be  his  special  object  of  pursuit,  welcomes  as  his  most 
valuable  coadjutors,  Mesmerists  and  Spiritualists  hare  ever 
shown  a  decided  repugnance.  ''  All  or  nothing'*  seems  to  be  the 
motto  of  the  latter,  who  act  as  if  a  rational  explanation  of  any  one 
of  their  marvels  were  a  thing  to  be  deprecated  rather  than 
welcomed.  In  order  to  reconcile  this  discouraging  treatment  with 
their  loud  professions  of  readiness  to  court  investigation,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis,  that,  just  as  a 
damp  atmosphere  around  an  electrical  machine  prevents  a  high 
state  of  electric  tension  from  being  maintained,  the  presence  of  even 
a  candid  sceptic  weakens  the  Mesmeric  or  the  Spiritual  force; 
and  this,  not  merely  when' he  manifests  his  incredulity  by  his  lan- 
guage, his  tones,  his  looks,  or  his  gestures,  but  even  when  he  keeps 
it  ooucealed  beneath  the  semblance  of  indifference. 

The  following  are  the  rules  laid  down,  by  M.  Deleuse  {TRstoirt 
Oriti(jue  du  Magneiiame  Animal^  1313),  for  the  attainment  of  curatiye 
S'lrcess: — **  Forget  for  a  while  all  your  knowledge  of  Physics  and 
Metaphysics. — Dismiss  from  your  mind  all  objections  that  may  occur. 
— In\agine  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  take  the  malady  in  hand,  and 
throw  it  on  one  side.— Never  reasdn  for  six  weeks  after  you  have 
eoinmencedto  study. — Remove  from  the  patient  all  persons  who  might 
be  troublesome  to  you. — Have  an  active  desire  to  do  good,  a  firm 
belief  in  the  power  of  Magnetism,  and  an  entire  confidence  in  employ- 
ing it.  In  short,  repel  all  doubts^  desire  success,  and  act  with  sim- 
plicity and  attention." — ^This  is  tantamount  to    saying,   **  Be  yenf 
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oredulous;  be  very  perseTering;  reject  all  past  experience;  sad  do 
not  listen  to  reason.*' 

510.  It  is  attributable,  then,  to  the  difficulties  which  honest 
truth-seeking  investigators  have  encountered,  through  finding 
th3ni8elves  disqualified  by  their  very  scepticism  from  evoking  the 
phenomena  of  which  they  were  in  search,  and  through  being  treated 
as  enemies,  or  (at  best)  as  suspicious  allies,  by  those  to  whom  thej 
might  naturally  look  for  what  they  require,  that  they  are  not  in  a 
fH>8ition  to  elucidate  cUl  the  marvels  which  are  continually  being 
brought  before  the  public,  by  witnesses  whose  truthful  testimony  am 
to  what  they  themselves  believe  must  be  accepted  as  valid,  if  Human 
testimony  is  to  be  accepted  on  any  subject,  whatever.  For  it  is  th^ 
experience  of  the  Writer,  as  it  is  of  many  of  his  sceptical  fiiends, 
that  none  of  the  marvellous  phenomena  which  are  related  to  them 
as  of  indubitable  occurrence,  can  be  brought  to  recur  in  their  pn»- 
sence  ;  so  that  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
believe  in  their  (ictual  occurrence,  entirely  consists  in  the  belief  of 
otliers,  as  to  matters  on  which  it  has  been  amply  proved,  (§§  142-147) 
that  there  is  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  self-deception  and  inac- 
curacy of  memory  (§  365)  under  the  influence  of  **  dominant  ideas." 

511.  The  most  important  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of 
what  is  really  true  in  Mesmeric,  and  (by  anticipation)  in  Spiritual- 
istic  phenomena,  was  undoubtedly  that  made  by  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Braid,  on  that  state  of  artificial  or  incfucec?  Somnambulism 
to  which  he  gave  the  appropriate  designation  of  Hypnotism,  and 
of  which  the  principal  features  were  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
For  while  this  condition  may  be  induced  by  the  individual  himsell 
(or  herself),  without  any  external  agency  whatever,  its  phenomena 
lire  80  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  (so-called)  Mesmeric 
Somnambulism,  as  to  afford  the  most  valuable  assistance  in  the 
analysis  of  the  real  nature  of  the  latter.  Many  grave  sources  of 
error  have  thus  been  eliminated ;  for  not  merely  do  we  at  once 
get  rid — so  far  as  the   phenomena  in  question  are  ooncemed— 
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of  anj  pretext  for  the  assumption  of  a  new  and  epecial  foroe 
piifisiiig  forth  from  the  eyes  or  finger-ends  of  the  operator  nto 
the  body  of  his  subject,  but  we  are  also  able  to  select  our 
own  subjects  from  among  a  large  body  of  individuals,  of 
ft]]  ranks,  ages,  and  temperaments,  who  are  found  to  piieaent 
the  requisite  susceptibility  ;  we  cau  vary  the  conditions  of  our 
experiments  at  our  pleasure,  so  as  to  educe  the  greatest  variety 
of  results  for  comparison  with  each  other ;  and  we  can  apply  any 
tests  we  may  be  able  to  devise,  for  discriminating  between  tho 
fictitious  and  the  real,  the  acting  of  a  part,  and  the  natural  expres- 
aion  of  the  subject's  genuine  state  of  mind. 

t>12.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Hypnotized  subject,  like 
the  natural  or  the  mesmeric  Somnambulist  (§494),  ia  entirely 
destitute  of  the  power  of  ^//'-direction  over  either  his  ideas,  his 
feelings,  or  his  actions ;  and  seems  entirely  amenable  to  the 
will  of  anotlier,  who  may  govern  the  course  of  his  subject's 
thoughts  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  may  thus  oblige  him  to 
perform  any  actions  which  he  may  choose  to  determine  The  clue 
to  the  real  nature  of  this  condition,  however,  having  been  found  by 
Mr.  Braid,  in  the  undisturbed  and  concentrated  operation  of  that 
principle  of  mgaentioriy  which  has  long  been  well  known  to  Psy- 
chologists, he  subsequently,  under  the  guidance  of  this  idea,  fol- 
lowed-up  the  investigation  of  its  varied  manifestations  with  great 
seal  and  intelligence.  The  general  result  of  these  investigations 
was  to  give  a  definite  basis  for  the  study  of  the  reputed  phenomena 
of  both  Mesmerism  and  Spiritualism  ;  enabling  the  inquirer  who  is 
armed  with  the  knowledge  of  them  to  distinguish  what  is  probable 
from  what  is  incredible^ — what  may  be  readily  admitted  as  Scientific 
truth,  from  what  must  be  unhesitatingly  rejected  as  depending 
either  on  fraud  or  on  self-deception. 

513.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  Mes- 
merized subjects  have  exhibited  all  the  phenomena  which  are 
identical  with,  or  analogous  to,  those  which  are  presented  in  the 
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■tates  of  Electro-biology  and  Hypnotism  ;  the  artificial  roverie 
and  somnambulism  which  are  produced  by  the  Mesmerist,  being 
in  all  essential  particulars  the  same  as  those  which  are  self-induoed 
by  the  fixation  of  the  vision.  A  state  resembling  the  Biological 
reverie  can  be  induced  by  Mesmerism,  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  true  Somnambulism;  and  it  may  be  witnessed  in  somnam- 
bulea  who  have  not  been  completely  restored  to  the  natural  com- 
mand of  their  faculties, — any  direction  given  to  them  being 
automatically  obeyed,  although  they  had  been  awakened  in  the 
ordinary  mode.  It  is  unquestionable,  moreover,  that  the  mode 
in  which  these  conditions  are  usually  produced  by  the  Mesraerizer, 
is  Bu<:h  as  to  produce  a  monotony  of  impression  and  a  Jucation  oj 
the  attentuyii.  Some,  for  instance,  content  themselves  with 
directing  the  subject  to  gaze  fixedly  at  their  eyes ;  the  effect  of 
whicli  will  be  presumably  the  same  as  that  of  looking  at  a  shilling  in 
the  hand,  or  at  Mr.  Braid's  lancet-case.  In  fact,  the  "  lively  young 
lady"  formerly  refen'ed  to  (§  454)  was  "biologized**  either  by 
Btaring  at  her  own  fingers  or  at  the  eyes  of  the  operator ;  and  the 
effect  was  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases,  her  rapport  with  the 
operator  being  as  complete  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Other 
Mesmerizcrs  employ  certain  strokings  and  waftings  of  the  hand, 
termed  "  passes ; "  and  these  have  a  two-fold  effect,  serving  to 
produce  that  monotony  of  impression  which  is  favourable  to  the 
access  of  the  sleep,  and  also  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  patient 
towards  any  part  upon  which  it  may  be  intended  specially  to 
aot 

514.  All  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  Mesmerist,  then,  may  be 
legitimately  considered  to  act  in  the  manner  in  which  they  operate 
when  practised  by  those  who  employ  them  merely  as  means  of 
fixing  the  attention  of  the  "subject;'*  and  their  efficacy  may  bo 
fairly  explained  on  the  principles  already  so  fully  dwelt  on.  Tlio 
question  of  any  mysterious  Magnetic  or  other  dynamical  agency, 
which  is  the  fundamental  article  of  faith  in  the  Mesmeric  creec^ 
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mast,  therefore,  be  decided  by  quite  a  different  kind  of  eyidonoe  ; 
^-.hat,  namely,  which  should  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  the 
induction  either  of  the  somnambulistic  state,  or  of  some  other 
characteristic  phenomenon,  tpitliout  any  canscvoitsnest  on  the  part 
of  the  **  subject  *'  that  any  agency  was  being  exerted. 

515.  The  Writer  does  not  hesitate  to  express  the  conviction, 
based  on  long,  protracted,  and  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Mesmeric  force  acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  consciousness  of  the  "  subject,"  that  there  is  none 
which  possesses  the  least  claim  to  acceptance  as  scientific  truth.  It 
is  far  more  difficult  to  guard  against  sources  of  fallacy, — arising  out 
of  the  guesses  or  anticipations  at  which  the  "  sensitives  "  are  mar- 
vellously ready,  and  the  unconscious  intimations  of  what  is  expected, 
of  which  they  are  wondeifully  alert  in  taking  advantage  (not  in  ten* 
tionally  but  suggestively), — than  most  persons  who  have  not  care- 
fully studied  these  phenomena  are  at  all  aware:  and  those  who  go 
into  the  iuquiry  with  a  prepossession  that  the  result  will  be  affirma- 
tive, are  certainly  not  those  who  are  to  be  trusted  as  to  their  exclu- 
sion of  all  possibilities  of  error.  It  has  been  repeatedly  found  that 
Mcsmerizers  who  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  they  could 
send  particular  individuals  to  sleep,  or  affect  them  in  other  ways 
by  an  effort  of  "  sileut  will,"  have  altogether  failed  to  do  so  wlien 
the  subjects  were  care/tUly  kept  from  any  suspicion  tliat  such  unll 
was  being  exercised ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  sensitive  subjects 
have  repeatedly  gone  to  sleep  under  the  impression  tJmt  they  were 
being  nusmonzed  from  a  distaiice,  when  the  supposed  Mesmeriier 
was  not  even  thinking  of  them. 

516.  The  following  experiment,  one  of  several  tried  by  Dr.  Noble 
of  Manchester,  is  worthy  of  being  cited  in  detail;  as  affording  a  good 
illustration  of  the  precautions  which  are  needed  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy results : — 

**  An  intelligent  and  well-educated  friend  had  a  female  servant, 
whom  he  had  repeatedly  thi-own  into  a  sleep- waking  state,  and  on 
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whom  he  bad  tried  a  variety  of  experiments,  many  of  which  we 
oureelyee  witnessed  We  were  at  length  informed  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  mngnetizing  her  from  another  room,  and  without  her 
knowledge ;  that  he  had  paralysed  particular  limbs  by  a  fixed  gaoe, 
unseen  by  the  patient ;  and  we  hardly  know  what  besides.  Theee 
things  were  circumstantially  related  to  us  by  many  eye-witnesses; 
amongst  others,  by  the  medical  attendant  of  the  family,  a  most 
reispectable  and  intelligent  friend  of  our  own.  We  were  yet  unsatis- 
fied :  we  considered  that  these  experiments  were  so  constantly  going 
on,  that  the  presence  of  a  visitor,  or  the  occurrence  of  anything 
unusual,  was  sure  to  excite  expectation  of  some  Mesmeric  process. 
We  were  invited  to  come  and  judge  for  ourselves,  and  to  propose 
whatever  test  we  pleased.  Now,  had  we  visited  the  house,  we  should 
have  felt  dissatisfied  with  any  result ;  we  therefore  proposed  that  the 
experiment  should  be  carried  out  at  our  own  residence ;  and  it  was 
made  under  the  following  circumstances : — The  gentleman,  early  one 
evening,  wrote  a  note,  as  if  on  business,  directing  it  to  ourselves. 
He  thereupon  summoned  the  female  servant  (the  mesmeric  subject), 
requesting  her  to  convey  the  note  to  its  destination,  and  to  wait  for 
an  answer.  The  gentleman  himself,  in  her  hearing,  ordered  a  cab, 
stating  that  if  any  one  called  he  was  going  to  a  place  named,  but 
was  expected  to  return  by  a  certain  hour*.  Whilst  the  female 
servant  was  dressing  for  her  errand,  the  master  placed  himself  in  the 
vehicle,  and  rapidly  arrived  at  our  dwelling.  In  about  ten  minutes 
afterwards  the  note  arrived,  the  gentleman  in  the  meantime  being 
secreted  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  We  requested  the  young 
woman,  who  had  been  shown  into  our  study,  to  take  a  seat  whilst  we 
wrote  the  answer ;  at  the  same  time  placing  the  chair  with  its  back 
to  the  door  leading  into  the  next  room,  which  was  loft  ajar.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  after  the  admission  of  the  girl  into  the  place  where 
we  were,  the  Magnetizer,  approaching  the  door  in  silence  on  the 
other  side,  should  commence  operations.  There,  then,  was  the 
patient,  or  *  subject, '  placed  within  two  feet  of  her  magnetizer, — 
a  door  only  intervening,  and  that  but  partially  closed, — but  she,  all 
the  while,  perfectly  free  from  all  idea  of  what  was  going  on.  We 
were  careful  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  conversation  with  the  girl,  or 
even  to  look  towards  her,  lest  we  should  raise  some  suspicion  in  hei 
own  mind.      We  wrote  our  letter  (as    if  in  answer)  for  nearly  s 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  onoe  or  twice  only  making  an  indifferent  remark ; 
and  on  leaving  the  room  for  a  light  to  seal  the  supposed  letter,  we 
beckoned  the  operator  away.  No  effect  whatever  had  been  produced, 
although  we  had  been  told  that  two  or  three  minutes  were  sufficient, 
even  when  mesmerizing  from  the  drawing-room,  through  walls  and 
apartments,  into  the  kitchen.  In  our  own  experiment  the  intervening 
distance  had  been  very  much  less,  and  only  one  solid  substance  inter- 
posed, and  that  not  completely;  but  here,  we  suspect,  was  the 
llit^erenoe^^%e  *  tuhject '  vhu  uncorucioua  of  the  magnttiam  and  expected 
ttothtng, "  —  [Britieh  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^  1846,  vol.  xix. 
p.  478.) 

517.  The  following  is  a  converse  experiment  performed  by  the 
same  acute  investigator  : — 

"  We  were  one  evening  in  company  with  *  young  lady,  who,  we 
had  been  informed,  had  evinced  high  Mesmeric  susceptibility.  We 
requested  permission  to  test  this  ouraelves,  and  were  obligingly  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  Accordingly  we  commenced  to  magTietize  the  lady, 
by  keeping  our  thumbs  in  apposition  with  those  of  our  subject,  and 
fixing  the  gaze  at  the  same  time  upon  her  eyes,  with  all  the  intensity 
our  will  could  command ;  in  a  few  minutes  a  sort  of  hysteria 
somnolency  endued.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  thus  far,  we  de- 
magnetized. We  next  proceeded  to  hypnotize  the  same  lady,  adopting 
Mr.  Braid's  mode  of  directing  the  stare  at  a  fixed  point.  The  result 
varied  in  no  respect  from  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  foregoing 
experiment;  the  duration  of  the  process  was  the  same,  and  its 
intensity  of  effect  neither  greater  nor  less.  De-hypuotization  again 
pl^iced  us  where  we  were.  And  now  we  requested  our  patient  to  rest 
quietly  at  the  fire-place,  to  think  of  just  what  she  liked,  and  to  look 
where  she  pleased,  excepting  at  ourselves,  who  retreated  behind  her 
chair,  saying  that  a  new  mode  was  about  to  be  tried,  and  that  her 
turning  i-ound  would  disturb  the  process.  We  very  composedly  took 
up  a  volume  which  lay  upon  a  table,  and  amused  ourselves  with  it 
for  about  five  minutes ;  when,  on  raising  our  eyes,  we  could  see  by 
the  excited  features  of  other  members  of  the  party,  that  the  young 
lady  was  once  more  magnetized.  We  were  informed  by  those  who 
had  attentively  watched  her  during  the  progress  of  our  little 
itratogem,  that  all  had  been  in  every  respect  just  as  before.     The 
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lady  herself,  before  she  was  undeoeiyed,  expressed  a  distinct  oo^t* 
Bciousness  of  having  feU  out  unseen  paaeei  streaming  down  the  neeh.  *' 
—(Op.  cU,  p.  477.) 

518.  That  the  expectation  of  the  result  affords  an  adeqiia^< 
eiplanation  of  its  occurrence,  was  also  the  conclusion  arrived  utbjr 
M.  Bertrand,  who  was  the  first  to  undertake  a  reallj  scientific 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism.  The  following  ia 
one  out  of  several  cases  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  withiu  his 
own  experience : — 

"I  had)  amongst  others,  a  female  Somnambule   who    exhibited 
very  curious  phenomena,  of  a  character  not  to  be  doubted.     Being 
after  some  time  compelled  to  be  absent,  I  left  her  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  my  friends,  who  was  very  anxious  to  continue  the  treatment.   The 
perusal   of  a  great  number  of  works,  and  my  conversations  with 
Magnetizers  who  doubted  of  nothing,  suggested  to  me  to  see  if  I 
could  not  influence  my  Somnambulist,  in  spite  of  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  leagues  which  separated  me  from  her.     I  wrote  in  conse- 
quence to  my  friend,  and  sent  to  him  a  little  magnetized  note,  which 
I  prayed  him  to  place  upon  the  stomach  of  the  patient ;  I  indicated 
the  epigastrium,  because  I  had  always  heard  this  locality  mentioned 
in  these  experiments.     The  experiment  was  made  ;  it  succeeded,  and 
the  patient  had  a  sleep  accompanied  with  all  the  customary  pheno- 
mena.    However,  I  did  not  conceal  from  myself  that  as  the  patient 
had  been  apprized  of  the   experiment  which  we  were  anxious  to 
try,  it  might  be  that  the  sleep,  although  quite  real,  had  been  produced 
by  the  imagination  alone.     I  therefore  made  another  trial,  to  know 
what  to  think   of  it.      I  wrote  a  second  letter,  which  I  did  not 
magnetize,  and  sent  it  as  if  it  had  been  magnetized,  warning  tho 
patient  that  it  would  cause  her  to  fall  into  somnambulism  ;  in  fact, 
she  fell  into  this  state,  which  presented  all  the  characters  which  had 
been  usual.     I  communicated  this  result  of  my  experiment  to  the 
magnetizers  whom  I  frequented ;    they  appeared  greatly  surprised 
thereat ;  and,  not  being  able  to  recognize  the  power  of  Imagination 
in  a  manner  so  marked,  they  pretended  that  if  the  last  letter  had 
produced  the  effect  which  I  stated,  it  was  only  because,  in  writing  it, 
I  had  (even  unintentionally)  impregnated  it  with  my  fluid.     I  sot 
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about  an  experiment  which  should  teach  me  what  was  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  I  askeil^one  of  my  friends  to  write  a  few  lines  in  my 
^lace,  and  to  strive  to  imitate  my  writing,  so  that  those  who  should 
read  the  letter  should  mistake  it  for  mine  (I  knew  he  could  do  so). 
He  did  this;  our  stratagem  succeeded ;  and  the  sleep  was  produced 
just  as  it  would  have  been  by  one  of  my  own  letters." — (Du  Matjnitimu 
Animale  en  France^  Paris,  1826.) 

51 9.  That  the  Imagination  would  supply  the  place  of  what  he 
Dmintaiued  to  be  the  real  Mesmeric  influence,  was  admitted  even 
by  Dr.  EUiotson  : — 

"Mere  imagination  was  at  length  sufficient;  fbr  I  one  day  told 
her  and  two  others  that  I  would  retire  into  the  next  room,  and 
mesmerize  them  through  the  door.  I  retired,  shut  the  door,  performed 
no  mesmeric  passes,  but  tried  to  forget  her,  walked  away  from  the 
door,  and  busied  myself  with  something  else, — even  walked  through 
into  a  third  room  ;  and,  on  returning  in  less  than  ten  minutes  from 
the  first,  found  her  soundly  asleep,  and  she  answered  me  just  as  was 
usual  in  her  sleep- waking  condition." — Zoist^  1846,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  47. 

520.  It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mindj  that  (putting  aside  the 
hypothesis  of  intentional  deceit)  the  "  sensitives  "  are  often  affected 
by  impressions  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  others.  In  this 
mode  they  may  become  aware,  through  slight  differences  in  tem- 
perature or  in  odour,  whether  certain  objects  presented  to  thorn 
have,  or  have  not,  been  mesmerized  by  contact  with  the  band 
of  the  operator.  There  would  be  nothing,  in  such  an  exaltation  of 
ordinary  Sensibility,  at  all  transcending  the  accepted  verities  of 
science.     (See  §§  128,  498.) 

521.  But,  it  is  asserted,  the  existence  of  a  special  Mesmeric  force 
is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  rapport  between 
the  Mesmerizer  and  his  ''subject,*'  which  is  not  manifested  \a^ 
wards  any  other  individuals,  save  such  as  may  be  placed  en 
rapport  with  the  subject  by  the  mesraeriser.  Nothing  is  more 
easy,  however,  than  to  explain  this  on  the  principle  of  **  dominant 
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ideas.**  It  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  has  preceded,  that 
if  the  mind  of  the  subject  be  so  yielded*  up  to  that  of  tho 
mesmerizer,  as  to  receive  and  act  upon  any  impression  which  tW 
latter  forces  upon,  or  even  suggests  to  it,  the  idea  of  such  a  peca- 
{iar  relation  is  as  easily  communicable  as  any  other,  and  may 
Ci  srt  a  complete  domination  over  the  subject  through  the 
whole  of  the  sleep- waking  state.  Hence  the  commands  or  sugges- 
tions of  the  mesmerizer  meet  with  a  response  which  those  of  no 
other  individual  may  produce;  in  fact,  the  latter  usually  seem 
to  be  unheard  by  the  somnambule,  simply  because  they  are  oot 
related  to  the  dominant  impression, — a  phenomenon  of  which  the 
experience  of  nalund  somnambulism  is  continually  presenting 
examples  (§488).  And  further,  it  being  a  fact  that  individuals,  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  '^susceptible'*  constitution,  have  brought 
themselves,  by  the  habit  of  obedience,  into  complete  subjection  to 
the  expressed  or  understood  will  of  some  other  person,  even  in  tho 
waking  state,  without  any  mesmeric  influence  whatever  (§  452),  it 
is  easy  to  undei'stand  how  such  a  habit  of  attending  to  the  operator, 
and  to  him  alone,  should  be  peculiarly  developed  in  the  state  of 
Somnambulism,  in  which  the  mind  has  lost  its  self-acting  power, 
and  is  the  passive  recipient  of  external  impressions. — ^The  same 
explanation  applies  to  the  other  phenomena  of  this  rapport,  such 
as  its  establishment  with  any  bystander  by  his  joining  hands  with 
the  mesmerizer  and  the  somnambule  ;  for  it  is  quite  sufficient  thai 
the  somnambule  should  be  previously  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  this  new  voice  will  thus  be  audible  to  her,  and  that  she  muht 
obey  its  behests,  for  it  to  produce  all  the  same  effects  upon  her  as 
that  of  the  mesmerizer  had  previously  done. 

622.  The  History  of  Mesmerism,  indeed,  when  candidly  andphilo- 
BOphically  examined  (as  it  was  by  M.  Bertrand),  affords  abundant 
evidence  in  support  of  the  foregoing  position  :  for  the  rapport  was 
not  discovered  until  long  after  the  practice  of  Mesmerism  had  come 
into  vogue,  having  been  unknown  alike  to  Mesmer  himself  and  to  Ida 
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immediate  disciples ;  and  its  phenomena  only  acquired  constancy 
and  fixity,  in  proportion  as  their  (supposed)  'Maws'*  were  announced 
and  received.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  Mesmerizers  who  )>egan 
to  experiment  for  themselves  without  any  knowledge  of  what  they 
were  to  expect,  and  who  succeeded  in  producing  a  great  vaiiety  of 
remarkable  phenomena,  never  discovered  this  rapport;  though 
they  obtained  immediate  evidence  of  it,  when  once  the  idea  of  it 
was  put  into  their  own  minds,  and  thence  transferred  into  those  of 
their  subjecta — In  all  the  experiments  witnessed  by  the  Writer 
which  seemed  to  indicate  its  existence,  the  previous  idea  had  either 
been  distinctly  present,  or  it  had  obviously  been  suggested  by  the 
methods  by  which  the  mesmeric  somnambulism  had  been  induced  : 
whilst  in  a  large  number  of  other  cases  which  have  fallen  under 
bis  notice,  but  of  which  the  subjects  had  not  been  among  the 
habitues  of  mesmeric  seances,  the  phenomena  of  this  class  could 
not  be  made  to  show  themselves ;  the  consciousness  of  the  soni- 
aambulist  not  being  limited  to  the  mesmerizer,  or  to  those  placed 
by  him  en  rapport  with  them,  but  being  either  equally  limited, 
or  as  equally  extended,  to  all  around. 

523.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise,  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  multitudinous  phen(^uena  of 
Mesmerism.  All  that  can  be  now  attempted  is  to  give  the  clue  by 
which  those  who  desire  to  use  it,  may  explore  this  mysterious 
labyrinth  for  themselves.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  like  kind,  to  which  public  attention  has  more  recently  been 
called  under  the  designation  of  Spiritualism.  To  those  who,  iu 
common  with  the  Writer,  have  gone  through  a  couree  of  study  uf 
Mesmpfic  phenomena,  under  the  guidance  of  a  soientifio  knowledge 
of  tljose  parts  of  Psychology  which  relate  to  the  subject,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  same  general  principles  afford  the  clue 
to  the  explanation  of  what  is  genuine^  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former 
class  of  phenomena ;  and  that  the  same  tendencies  to  self-deception 
^inspire  to  produce,  in  minds  predisposed  to  it,  an  acceptance  of 
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belielB    \phich    are    altogether  repuguant  to  educated  GcMnmon 
Sense  (§  385). 

/i24.  The  asserted  phenomena  of  Mesmerism  and  SpirittiahtiH 
may  be  fairly  grouped  under  the  following  Classes  : — 

I.  Those  whose  genuineness  may  be  readily  admitted,  tnihout 
any  extraordinary  weiglU  of  evidence  in  their  support ;  since  they 
are  quite  conformable  to  our  previous  knowledge,  and  are  readily 
assignable  to  principles  determined  by  the  Scientific  study  of  tlie 
class  of  facts  to  which  they  belong. 

II.  Those  which,  not  being  conformable  to  our  preyious  know- 
ledge, or  explicable  upon  principles  already  admitted,  cannot  be 
accepted  as  genuine,  wiiJiout  a  greater  body  of  satisfactory  evidence 
in  their  favour ;  but  which,  not  being  in  absolute  opposition  to 
what  we  deem  the  best  established  Laws  of  Nature,  we  may  receive 
upon  adequate  evidence,  without  doing  violence  to  our  Common 
Sense, — holding  ourselves  ready  to  seek  their  explanation  in  a  mora 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  Mind  and  of  Matter. 

III.  Those  which  not  only  lie  heyofnd  our  existing  knowledge,  but 
are  in  direct  contrariety  to  it.  Here,  even  though  the  external 
evidence  in  their  favour  should  be  the  same  with  that  on  which 
the  facts  of  the  preceding  groups  find  a  secure  support,  the  internal 
evidence  is  altogether  antagonistic  to  their  reception  (§  321) ;  and 
its  force  in  the  well-ordered  mind  must  remain  conclusive  against 
the  validity  of  all  statements,  save  those  which  shall  have  been 
carefully,  sagaciously,  and  perseveringly  investigated,  by  observen 
fully  qualified  for  the  task  by  habits  of  philosophical  discrimination, 
by  entire  freedom  from  prejudice^  and  by  a  full  acquaintance  wifk 
the  numerotu  and  varied  sources  of  fallacy  which  attend  this  particU' 
lar  department  of  inquiry. 

These  being  the  rules  of  all  other  branches  of  Scientific  research, 
there  is  no  reason  why  thej  should  be  departed  from  in  one 
which  so  pre-eminently  needs  a  constant  reference  to  the  canons 
9f  tiound  philcsophy.     Entertaining^  as  the  Writer  has  been  forced 
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tc  do,  an  extremely  low  opinion  of  the  logical  powers  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  upholdera  of  the  Mesmerio  and  Spiritualistic  system^,* 
— their  belief  being  founded  on  certain  foregone  conclusions  whiclk 
they  have  adopted  without  due  examination,  and  which  they  sustain 
by  nothing  better  than  insensate  reiteration, — it  has  given  him  the 
greatest  astonishment  to  find  any  men  of  high  attainments  in 
{.articular  departments  of  Science  committing  themselves  to  the 
extraordinary  proposition,  that  if  we  admit  the  reality  of  the  liywer 
phenomena  (Class  i.),  the  testimony  which  we  accept  as  good  for 
them  ought  to  convince  us  of  the  /it^Zter  (Classes  11.  and  iii.).f 
Such  men  seem  totally  oblivious  of  the  difference  between  externnl 
and  internal  evidence, — the  testimony  of  our  senses  (or  of  those  of 
other  individuals),  and  that  of  our  sense. 

525,  Under  the  Jirst  of  these  categories  may  be  ranked  tlie 
ooourrence  of  Mental  states  showing  every  gradation  between 
mere  expectant  attention  and  the  most  profound  coma;  the 
characteristic  which  is  common  to  all  these  states  being  the  more 
or  leas  complete  surrender  of  the  guiding  and  controlling  action  of 
the  Will,  while  there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  receptivity  for 
external  impressions.  The  current  of  mental  activity  thus  comes 
to  be  essentially  automatic  ;  and  the  corrective  action  of  Common 
Sense — which  is  the  general  resultant  of  antecedent  experience — 
being  thus  suspended  (as  in  dreaming),  the  Ego  comes  to  believe 
implicitly  in  the   ideas    which  may  possess   him   at   the    time, 

*  Thus,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  assertion  that  Faraday's  exptrimenfat 
demonttratiftn  \\iax  "table-turning"  is  produced  by  unconscioua  muscuhir  action 
(§  245)  does  ito<  touch  the  question  ;  because  the  operators  know  that  they  do  vot 
ibemselves  move  the  tables.  When,  by  the  use  of  Faraday's  or  any  other  properly 
soQstracted  testing  apparatus,  they  can  prove  that  the  tables  on  which  hands 
Are  pUiccd  will  turn  or  tilt  toitlioiU  receiving  any  pretaure  from  Ihoae  hands^ 
tbey  will  have  made  out  a  caae  for  further  enqniiy ;  but  until  they  have  done  so, 
their  assertions  are  of  no  scientific  value. 

t  This  is  the  position  which  has  been  repeatedly  taken  by  Mr.  Alfred  & 
Wallace  ;  a  gentleman  whose  admirable  researches  aa  a  Naturalist  have  ju>tiy 
gained  for  him  a  reputation  of  the  highest  order. 
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whether  these  have  been  directly  suggested  to  him  bj  eiteroal 
promptiug,  or  have  been  evolved  by  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind.  Not  only  may  all  the  phenomena  which  have  been  de- 
scribed under  the  heads  of  Electro-Biology  (§§  448-460)  and 
Somnambulism  (§§  487-500),  but  a  great  variety  of  others  too 
riunerous  to  par ticularize-* -such  as  the  induction  of  cataleptic 
rigidity  or  of  convulsive  movements  in  particular  groups  of 
Muscles,  or  of  unconsciousness  to  Sensory  impressions  of  a  par- 
ticular class  or  affecting  a  particular  part  of  the  body, — which  are 
adduced  as  evidence  of  a  special  Mesmeric  power  or  Spiritual 
agency,  be  thus  accounted-for  in  accordance  with  definite  Physio- 
logical principlca  For  to  the  very  same  "  possession,"  voluntarily 
permitted  by  persons  who  yield  themselves  up  to  the  domination 
of  a  certain  set  of  ideas,  we  are  fully  justified  in  attributing  au 
amoimt  of  self-deception  as  to  matters  of  fact,  which — extraordinary 
as  it  may  seem — is  perfectly  intelligible  on  Scientific  principles. 
Nothing  is  more  common  at  the  present  time,  than  for  the 
advocates  of  Spiritualism  to  appeal  to  'Hhe  evidence  of  their 
own  senses"  as  conclusive  in  regard  to  any  thing  done  by  'Hhe 
spirits " ;  and  to  claim  that  their  testimony  and  that  of  others 
should  bo  received  as  that  of  honest  and  truthful  witnesses  to 
what  Common  Sense  rejects  as  altogether  preposterous  and 
incredible  :  such  persons  being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  fact 
well  known  to  the  Physiologist  and  Psychologist,  that,  when  the 
Mind  has  been  previouBly  possessed  by  a  "dominant  idea,'' 
nothing  i$  more  fallaciotLs  than  the  "evidence  of  the  senses'* 
(§§  139  148,  186,  187). 

i)26.  To  this  category,  again,  may  be  refeiTed  a  large  variety  of 
Movements  by  which  those  mental  states  are  expi'essed  in  action  ^ 
RS  Ta))1e- talking.  Planchette- writing,  Spirit-drawing,  and  the  like. 
Putting  a?ide  the  large  amount  of  intentional  deception  practised 
by  those  who  trade  upon  public  credulity  in  regard  to  snch 
matters,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  all  these  thing 
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ftre  done  in  good  faith,  by  pei*»on8  who  honestly  believe  themselves 
to  be  '^  raediums  '*  of  communication  with  the  spiritual  world  (§  252 
6).  Some  of  these  communications  come  to  them  spontaneously 
iu  a  state  resembling  profound  Reverie ;  while  others  are  mav^a 
ill  answer  to  questions  having  more  or  less  of  a  8uggesti%« 
aharacter.  Now  where  the  answers  given  are  snch  as  the 
**  medium  '*  himself  (or  herself)  may  have  given,  there  is  obviously 
no  ground  for  affirming  that  they  indicate  any  occult  agency ; 
any  more  than  the  replies  of  Biologized  subjects,  or  of  Hypnotic 
or  Mesmeric  somnambules.  In  some  cases  it  seems  likely  that  the 
supposed  "revelations"  are  merely  the  reproductions  of  im- 
pressions long  since  recorded,  which  have  so  completely  passed  out 
of  the  comcvQxu  memory,  that  the  "  medium "  may  honestly 
believe  that  they  never  either  had  or  could  have  been  made.  Such 
cases,  being  precisely  paralleled  by  the  recovery  of  the  lost  "  traces  " 
in  Dreaming  and  Somnarabulis  11  (§§  483,  487a),  obviously  in  no 
respect  lie  outside  the  ordinary  course  of  Psychical  action. 

527.  But  secondlyy  it  is  affirmed  of  the  Spiritmd  "mediums,"  aa 
of  Mesmeric  "  clairvoyants,"  that  they  occasionally  give  informa- 
tion as  to  mattera  of  fact,  of  which  they  cannot  conceivably  have 
become  aware  through  any  ordinary  channel ;  so  that  they  must 
be  credited  either  with  the  possession  of  some  "  psychic  force  "  at 
present  unknown  to  Science,  or  with  the  reception  of  communioap 
tions  from  another  sphere  of  existence.  Now  in  regard  to  a  large 
proportion  of  these  cases,  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  that 
they  wonld  break  down  altogether,  if  submitted  to  the  same 
searching  enquiry  that  has  been  bestowed  u,  on  others  of  their 
kind,  by  men  who  were  specially  armed  with  a  knowledge  of  thif 
pi'obable  sources  of  fallacy.  It  need  not  be  imputed  to  the 
narrators  of  them,  that  they  iiave  intentionally  stated  v^hat  they 
know  to  be  luitruo ;  for  experience  shows  that  the  memory  of  the 
moat  truthful  persons  is  very  treacherous  in  regard  to  matters  :w 
to  which  they  have  a  preformed  biaa  :  so  that  round  a  nucleus  ot 
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truth  an  accretion  of  error  will  often  form,  withoat  the  lesisi 
intentiou  to  deceive  on  the  part  of  the  contributors  to  it  (§§  3G5. 
3G6).  In  the  course  of  his  own  enquiries  on  this  subject,  the 
Writer  has  had  numerous  opportunities  of  observing  the  readiness 
with  which  occurrences  have  been  caught-at  by  sjmpathLiiiig 
witnesses,  and  worked-up  into  marvels ;  some  of  which  were 
obviously  the  results  of  suggestions,  —  sometimes  designedly 
made  by  himself;  while  othera  were  mere  guesses,  often  very  wide 
of  the  mark,  which  were  made  to  fit  the  facts,  by  progressive 
though  uniutentional  modification, — ^the  myth -making  process  just 
refeiTed  to. 

528.  But  in  addition  to  the  oases  in  which  no  intentional  decep- 
tion has  been  practised,  the  Scientific  enquirer  has  to  deal  with 
those  in  which  the  results  have  been  obtained  by  a  system  .^f 
cheating  and  trickeiy,  devised  to  play  upon  the  credulity  of  those 
who  are  predisposed  to  fall  into  the  trap  laid  for  them,  and  veiled 
by  ingenious  artifices  from  the  detection  of  such  as  are  desirous 
and  able  to  expose  it  For  the  performers  in  such  cases  are  suffi- 
ciently keen-sighted  to  [)erceive  the  existence  of  a  sceptical  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  any  of  the  ''circle,"  and  take  their 
measures  accordingly ;  assigning  as  a  pretext  that  the  Mesmeric 
agency  cannot  manifest  itself,  or  that  **  the  spirits "  will  not  be 
propitious,  unless  certain  conditions  are  complied  with,  which  are 
tantamount  to  the  exclusion  of  all  thorough  scrutiny.  Or,  if  they 
submit  to  these  tests,  it  is  with  the  distinct  warning  that  no  mani- 
festation is  likely  to  be  vouchsafed  to  such  suspicious  sceptics, — 
which,  so  far  as  the  Writer's  experience  has  extended,  has  been  the 
invariable  result.  Scientific  men  have  been  continually  taunted 
with  their  unwillingness  to  investigate  phenomena  of  this  chuis ; 
but  those  who  have  had  to  encounter  these  negative  results 
over  and  over  again,  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  not  only 
refuse  to  accept  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  not  been  trained 
in  habits  of  scientific  investigation^  as  to  matters  on  which  they 
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hiCHf  that  there  are  peculiar  liabilities  to  error,  but  decline  to  waste 
valuable  time  in  repetitions  of  similar  futile  attempts  to  obtain 
manifestations  that  will  l)ear  being  submitted  to  such  tests  as 
would  bo  required  in  any  otijer  department  of  enquiry. 

029.  That  a  large  number  of  the  so-called  Physical  manifesta* 
ilons  have  no  other  existence  than  in  the  belief  of  those  who 
report  them,  the  Writer  has  come  to  feel  a  complete  assurance, 
alike  from  what  be  has  himself  witnessed,  and  from  the  testimony 
of  others.  But  it  may  be  said, — "Why  do  you  believe  tho 
^  evidence  of  your  Reuses,  and  tell  us  in  the  same  breath  that  we 
"  are  not  to  believe  thai  of  own  ?  And  why  do  you  accept  the 
**  testimony  of  the  witnesseb  on  your  side,  and  refuse  to  credit  that 
''of  the  witnesses  who  confirm  our  statements  7  '* — The  answer  is 
simple.  When  either  our  own  senses,  or  the  testimony  of  othein^ 
inform  us  of  something  that  is  either  accordant  with  inherent  pro- 
bability, or  is  not  discordant  with  inherent  possibility,  we  receive 
that  evidence  as  valid,  uutil  it  is  rebutted  by  some  counter-proof. 
But  if  either  our  own  senses,  or  the  testimony  of  others,  inform  us 
of  something  that  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  inherent  possibility, 
we  re/use  to  accept  tJie  information^  feeling  assured  that  a  fallacy 
must  lurk  somewhere. 

Thus  when  we  witness  the  deceptions  of  a  dever  Conjuror,  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  we  are  not  to  trust  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses ;  and  we  set  our  ingenuity  to  work  to  discover  how  the  trick 
is  done.  Thus  in  some  oases  it  is  managed  by  pure  sleight  of  hand ; 
one  thing  btring  substituted  for  another  with  such  dexterity  and 
rapidity,  that  —the  attention  of  the  observer  being  purposely  distracted 
—his  eye  does  not  follow  the  movement.  In  others,  it  depends  on 
oertaiii  optical  pre-arrangements,  which  make  us  believe  that  we  see 
what  we  really  do  not  see;  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  talking  head," 
which  seems  to  rest  on  a  table  that  appears  to  be  supported  only  on 
four  legs,  so  that  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  looking  beneath  it  at  the 
drapery  behind^ — instead  of  which  we  are  really  looking  at  a  pair  ol 
luiirois  meeting  at  a  right  angle  in  front,  so  as  to  reflect  to  us  the 

30 
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drapery  at  the  Mc2ea,  the  body  of  the  '*head  '*  being  concealed  behind 
them. 

530.  Now  it  has  happened  over  and  over  again  in  the  Writers 
experience,  that  what  ht  considered  as  simple  facts  admit tin<;^  a 
perfectly  natund  explanation,  were  interpreted  as  the  results  \A 
lome  occult  agency^  Mesmeric  or  Spiritual,  as  the  case  might 
be.  And  from  these  cases  the  tiunsition  is  easy  to  others,  in  which 
subject ive  sensations  are  referred  to  objective  i:^alities.  Thus 
when  two  spirit ualistio  peifomiers,  in  perfectly  good  faith,  asserted 
that  a  table  rose  from  the  floor  beneath  their  hands,  whilst  a  third 
pei'son,  who  was  carefully  watching  the  feet  of  the  table,  declared 
that  one  of  them  had  never  left  the  ground,  it  turned  out  tliat  the 
first  assertion  entirety  rested  upon  their  mental  conviction  that 
they  had  **  felt  it  pressing  upwards  against  their  hands," — a  tactile 
sensation  obviously  producible  by  their  expectation  of  such  au 
occurrence  (§  146).  And  so,  when  Mr.  Varley  assures  us  that 
he  has  seen,  in  broad  daylight,  a  large  diniug-table  lifted  bodily 
off  the  floor,  and  moved  in  the  direction  which  he  mentally 
requested  it  to  take,  we  have  to  consider  whether  it  is  more  con- 
sistent with  inherent  probability  that  Mr.  Varley  interpreted 
subjective  visual  perceptions  produced  by  his  mental  expectation 
(§  186),  as  objective  realities,  or  that  the  table  was  actually  raised, 
either  by  his  own  "  psychic  force,"  or  by  the  agency  of  disembodied 
spirits  {Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1871,  pp.  330,  348).  The  process 
by  which  the  mind  of  a  person  given  up  to  the  "  possession  "  of 
dominant  ideas,  is  first  led  to  misinterpret  actual  occurrences,  and 
then  (as  in  dreams,  §  482  b)  to  invent  objective  expUmations  of  his  own 
sensations,  i^  perfectly  familiar  to  all  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
phcncmena  of  Insanity  (§  559).  And  every  one  who  accepts  at* 
facts,  merely  on  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  or  on  the  testi- 
mony  of  others  who  pailake  of  his  own  beliefs,  what  Common 
Sense  tells  him  to  be  much  more  probably  the  fiction  of  his  own 
imagination — even  though  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  hundreds 
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lifected  with  the  same  epidemic  delusion, — must  be  regarded  as 
the  subject  of  "a  diluted  insanity.** 

531.  At  the  same  time,  every  one  who  admits  that  ''there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philo- 
sophy," will  be  wise  in  maintaining  a  "  reserve  of  possibility"  as 
to  phenomena  which  are  not  altogether  ojypoKd  to  the  Laws  o( 
Physics  or  Physiology,  but  rather  transcend  them.  Some  of  the 
Writer's  own  experiences  have  led  him  to  suspect  that  a  power  of 
intuitively  perceiving  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  another,  which 
has  been  designated  as  "thought-reading,"  may,  like  certain  forms 
<rf  sense-perception  (§§  128,  498),  be  extraordinarily  exalted  by 
that  entire  concentration  of  the  attention,  which  is  chamcteristic  of 
the  states  we  have  been  considering.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  divining  power  is  natui-ally  possessed  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  by  certain  individuals,  and  that  it  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  cultivation.  So  far,  however,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  its  exercise,  it  seems  to  depend  upon  the  unconscious 
•  interpretation  of  indications  (many  of  them  indefinable)  furnished 
by  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  by  style  of  conversation,  and 
by  various  involuntary  movements ;  that  interpretation,  however, 
going  in  mnny  instances  far  beyond  what  can  have  been  learned  by 
experience  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  indications.  Some  very  curious 
examples  of  this  kind  are  related  in  the  Autobiography  of  Heinrich 
Zschokke,  who,  according  to  his  own  statement  (p.  170),  possessed 
this  power  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  frequently  being  able  to 
describe  not  only  the  general  course,  but  even  many  particulars, 
of  the  past  life  of  a  person  whom  he  saw  for  the  first  time,  and 
of  whose  history  he  knew  nothing  whatever. — Looking  at  Nerve- 
force  as  a  special  form  of  Physical  energy,  it  may  be  deemed  not 
altogether  incredible  that  it  should  exert  itself  from  a  distance, 
BO  as  to  bring  the  Bmin  of  one  person  into  direct  dynamical  com- 
munication with  that  of  another,  without  the  intermediation 
either  of  verbsil  language   or  of  movements   of  expression.      A 
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large  amount  of  evidenoe,  sifted  with  the  utmost  care,  would  lie 
needed  to  establish  even  a  probability  of  such  oomraunicati<*n. 
But  would  any  Man  of  Science  have  a  right  to  say  that  it  m 
i^npatnbUf 

532.  The  case  is  altogether  different,  however,  in  regard  to  4 La 
third  order  of  assei-ted  facts ;  which  every  one  whose  mind  lias 
been  trained  in  a  conviction  of  the  imiverBality  of  the  Law  of 
Gravitation,  must  regard  as  incredible.  That  a  living  woman  shouM 
be  caught  up  by  ^  the  spirits,'*  conveyed  two  miles  through  the  air 
over  the  streets  of  London,  and  then  introduced  into  a  room  of 
which  the  doors  and  windows  wei^  fastened,  and  to  which  there 
was  no  other  access  than  the  chimney,  can  only  be  believed  even  as 
a  possibility  by  such  as  have  entirely  siirrendered  their  Commou 
Sense  quoad  this  particular  subject  And  the  explanation  of  the 
accordance  of  testimony  as  to  the  asserted  fact,  lies  in  the  previous 
condition  of  the  witnesses,  whose  minds  were  possessed  with  the 
expectation  of  its  occuirence.  Those  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  Epidemic  Delusions,  and  especially  that  of  the  Witch-persecutinna 
which  took  place  in  Great  Rritain  and  New  England  not  two 
centuries  ago,  will  at  once  see  the  pamllel  between  the  two 


Thus  in  1657,  Eichard  Jones,  a  sprightly  lad  of  twelve  years  old, 

living  at  Shepton  Mallet,  was  bewitched  by  one  Jane  Brooks ;  he  was 

seen  to  rise  in  the  air,  and  pass  over  a  garden  wall  some  thirty  yards ; 

and  at  other  times  was  found  in  a  room  with  his  handd  flat  against  a 

beam  at  the  top  of  the  roouj,  and  his  lK>dy  two  or  thi'ee  feet  from  the 

ground,  nine  people  at  a  time  seeing  him  in  this  position.     Jane  Brooks 

was  accordingly  condemned  and  executed  at  Chard  Afsises,  in  \f«^mh, 
1658. 

The  fact  that  such  beliefs  not  only  have  been,  but  even  now  are, 
cutertained  by  **  educated  "  men  and  women,  is  a  most  curious  mani- 
festation of  the  myth-making  tendency  which  seems  inherent  in 
Human  nature,  and  which  ever  and  anon  breaks  out  in  some  new 
form.  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  however,  that,  as  Mr.  Edward  Tyluf 
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has  pointed  out,  the  Tarioiis  asserted  Physical  manifestations  of 
modern  Spiritualism  are  but  repetitions  of  those  which  constitute, 
•ven  at  the  present  day,  the  means  by  which  the  Soi'cerers  of 
various  uncultivated  races  maintain  an  influence  oyer  their  dupes, 

"  The  received  Spiritualistic  theory  belongs  tc  the  philosophy  of 
Bavages.  Ab  to  such  matters  as  apparitions  or  possessions,  this  is 
obrious ;  and  it  holds  in  more  extreme  cases.  Suppose  a  wild  North 
American  Indian  looking  on  at  a  spirit-stance  in  London.  As  to  the 
presence  of  disembodied  spirits,  manifesting  themselves  by  raps, 
noises,  voices,  and  other  physical  actions,  the  savage  would  be  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  proceedings ;  for  such  things  are  part  and  parcel 
of  his  i-ecognized  system  of  Nature.  The  part  of  the  affair  really 
strange  to  him  would  be  the  introduction  of  such  arts  as  spelling  and 
writing,  which  do  belong  to  a  different  state  of  civilization  from  his. 
The  issue  raised  by  the  comparison  of  savage,  barbaric,  and  civilized 
Spiritualism,  is  this  : — ^Do  the  Bed  Indian  medicine-man,  the  Tatar- 
necromancer,  the  Highland  ghost- seer,  and  the  Boston  medium,  share 
the  possession  of  belief  and  knowledge  of  the  highest  truth  and  im- 
port, which,  nevertheless,  the  great  intellectual  movement  of  the  last 
two  centuries  has  simply  thrown  aside  as  worthless  ?  Is  what  we 
are  habitually  boasting  of,  and  calling  new  enlightenment,  then,  in 
fSact,  a  decay  of  knowledge  ?  If  so,  this  is  a  truly  remarkable  case 
of  degeneration ;  and  the  savages  whom  some  Ethnographers  look  on 
as  degenerate  from  a  higher  civilization,  may  turn  on  their  accusers, 
and  charge  them  with  having  falleu  from  the  high  level  of  savage 
knowledge." — {Primitive  Cvlture^  vol.  i.  p.  141.) 

Those  who  yield  their  ready  assent  to  the  claims  set  up  by  pre- 
tenders to  occult  powers  of  any  kind,  are  really  placing  them- 
selves on  the  level  of  the  poor  Greenlander  who  buys  a  fair  wind 
from  his  Angekok,  or  of  the  credulous  servant-girl  who  is  cheated 
out  of  her  savings  by  the  cunning  old  woman  who  promises  so  to 
^ rule  the  planets"  as  to  bring  her  love-affair  to  %  favourabli 
iaeue. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  INTOXICATION  AND  DELIRJUK. 

53  J.  Therb  k  no  class  of  aben'ant  Mental  phenomena  which  if 
i:iore  deserving  of  careful  scientific  study,  than  that  which  is  pro- 
duced hy  the  introduction  into  the  Blood  of  substances  which  are 
foreign  to  its  composition,  and  which  have  the  special  property 
of  pei'vcrting  its  noimal  action  on  the  Brain.     For,  in  the  first 
place,   these    phenomena   bring   into   strong  relief   the  contrast 
between  that  augmented  automatic  activity  of  the  Cerebrum,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  rapid  succession  of  thoughts,  the  vividness 
of   images,    and  the    strong    excitement   of  feelings, — and   the 
diminished  volitional  control,  of  which  we  have  the  evidence  in  the 
incoherence  of  thought,   the  incongruity  of  the  imaginary  crea- 
tions, and  the  extravagance  of  the  feelings.     And  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  distiu*bance  of  purely  psychical 
action,  affecting  not  merely  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  functions 
of  the  Brain,  but  the  exercise  of  that  atti*ibute  of  Man*8  nature 
which  seems  most  strongly  indicative  of  a  Power  beyond  and  above 
it  (  §  26),  is  produced  by  agencies  purely  physical.     For  it  is  not  only 
that  the  balance  between  the  automatic  activity  of  the  Brain, 
and  the  directing  and  controlling  power  of  the  Will,  is  disturbed  by 
the  sxaltatum  of  the  former,  so  as  to  give  it  a  predominance  ovei 
the  latter.     On  the  contrary,  the  absolute  weakening  of  Volitional 
control   is  clearly  a  primary  effect  of  these  agencies ;   being  as 
Bti'ongly  manifested  when  the  automatic  activity  (as  often  happens) 
is  reduced,  as  when  it  is  augmented.     And  this  weakening  is  still 
more  obvious,  when  not  merely  the  quality  of  the  Blood,  but  the 
nutrition  of  the  Brain,  has  been  deteriorated  by  the  prolonged 
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ftclioii  of  "  nervine  stimulants ; "  the  Will  becoming,  as  it  were, 
pai-alysed,  so  that  tlie  mental  powers  are  not  under  its  command 
for  any  exertion  whatever,  while  even  its  controlling  power  over 
bodily  movement  may  be  greatly  diminished. 

534.  The  states  of  Mind  tempoi-arily  produced  by  intoxicalinj 
agents, — Alcohol,  Opiimi,  Hachisch,  and  the  like, — are  closely 
ftkin  to  one  another  in  this  fundamental  character ;  as  they  are 
also  to  the  delirium  of  fevei*s  or  other  diseases,  which  is  due  to 
the  introduction  of  a  morbid  matter  into  the  Blood,  whereby  a 
zymosis  or  fermentation  of  its  own  materials  is  produced,  which 
gives  it  a  poisonous  action  on  the  Brain.  In  the  second  case,  as 
\n  the  first,  the  effect  is  transient;  the  poison  being  gradually 
eliminated  from  the  circulation  by  the  excretory  apparatus  (in- 
cluding the  respiratoiy  organs),  so  that  the  blood  regains  its 
original  purity.  And  it  is  this  temporary  character  alone,  which 
differentiates  the  mental  perversion  of  Intoxication  and  Delirium, 
from  that  which  is  persistent  in  Insanity  (§  550).  Now  althoiigh 
Alcoholic  intoxication  usually  differs  in  some  of  its  phenomena 
from  the  dreamy  reverie  produced  by  Opium,  as  this  again  does 
from  the  fantasia  of  the  Hachisch,  yet  the  differences  in  the  states 
produced  by  any  one  of  them — especially  alcohol — in  different 
individuals,  are  not  less  remarkable  than  those  which  ordinarily 
characteiize  the  action  of  these  different  intoxicants.  And  as 
the  one  last  named  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study 
(by  experiment  on  his  friends  as  well  as  on  himself)  on  the  part 
of  a  French  Physician  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  parallel 
phenomena  of  Insanity,  it  viU  be  convenient  to  take  his  account  of 
its  action  as  furnishing  the  type  of  what  may  be  called  artificial 
Delirium.* 

535.  The  Hachisch  is  a  peculiar  preparation  of  the  Cannabis 
Mica  or  Indian  Hemp,  which  has  been  used  in  the  Levant  as  an 

*  Du   Hachisch  et  d' Alienation  Mentalei   Etudes  Psychdoj^quea ;  pMr  Vt 
f.  Moieau  (ds  Touis) :  Faria,  1845. 
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Intoxicating  agent  firom  a  very  remote  period ;  the  AssaBrnDS-  a 
peculiar  military  and  religioiis  order  of  Mussulmans,  founded  ui 
Persia  in  the  eleventh  century,  whose  representatives  are  still  to 
be  foimd  in  Bombay — deriving  their  name  (originally  Hachischin) 
from  the  use  made  of  it  by  their  chief  to  bring  his  followora 
into  blind  devotion  to  his  service.  It  is  a  curious  feature  in  the 
astion  of  the  Hachisch,  that,  except  when  under  the  complete  in- 
fluence of  a  veiy  powerful  dose^  the  person  who  has  taken  it  does 
not  altogether  lose  his  power  of  introspection,  and  is  subsequently 
able  to  retrace  most  of  what  he  has  felt  and  acted  during  the  state 
of  excitement.  Its  effects  vary  extremely,  not  only  accoiding  to 
the  dose  that  is  taken,  but  also  according  to  the  susceptibility  of 
the  individual;  and  there  are  some  persons  on  whom  it  seems  to 
produce  no  impression  whatever.  A  small  dose  seems  usually  to 
produce  no  other  effect  than  a  moderate  exhilaration  of  the  spirits, 
or,  at  most,  a  tendency  to  unseasonable  laughter ;  and  the  fint 
result  of  a  dose  sufficient  to  produce  what  is  termed  in  the  Levant 
the  faniaday  is  usually  an  intense  sentiment  of  happiness,  which 
attends  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

'*  It  is  really  happiness,  '*  says  M.  Moreau,  "  which  is  produced  by 
the  Hachisch ;  and  by  this  I  imply  an  enjoyment  entirely  moral,  and 
by  no  means  sensual,  as  we  might  be  induced  to  suppose.  This  is 
surely  a  very  curious  circumstance ;  and  some  remarkable  inferences 
might  be  drawn  from  it ;  this  for  instance  among  others, — that  every 
feeling  of  joy  and  gladness,  even  when  the  cause  of  it  is  exclusively 
Moral,— that  those  enjoyments  which  are  least  connected  with 
material  objects,  the  most  spiritual,  the  most  ideal, — ^may  be  nothiag 
else  than  sensations  purely  physical,  developed  in  the  interior  of  the 
system,  as  are  those  procured  by  the  Hachisch.  At  least,  so  far  aa 
rtiates  to  that  of  which  we  are  internally  conscious,  thera  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  orders  of  sensations,  in  spite  of  the 
diversity  in  the  causes  to  which  they  are  due ;  for  the  Hachisch 
eater  is  happy,  not  like  the  gourmand  or  the  famished  man  when 
satisfying  his  appetite,  or  the  voluptuary  in  gratifying  hi»  amative 
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leeires,  but  like  him  who  hears  tidings  which  fill  him  with  joy,  like 
the  miser  counting  his  treasures,  the  gambler  who  is  successful  at 
play,  or  the  ambitious  man  who  is  intoxicated  with  success."— -(Op. 
eif.,  p.  54.) 

b^^.  Most  persoiiB  will  be  able  to  recall  analogous  states  of  exlii* 
Ir.ration,  and  the  reverse  condition  of  depression,  in  thcnit>elves  \ 
the  former  being  characterized  by  a  feeling  of  general  well-being, 
a  sentiment  of  pleasure  in  the  use  of  all  the  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  and  a  disposition  to  look  with  enjoyment  upon  the  present, 
and  with  hope  to  the  future ;  whilst  in  the  latter  state  there  is  a 
feeling  of  general  but  indefinable  discomfort.  Every  ezertiou, 
whether  mental  or  bodily,  is  felt  as  a  burden  ;  the  present  is  weari- 
some, and  the  future  is  gloomy  (§  156).  These,  like  all  other  phases 
of  Human  nature,  are  faithfully  delineated  by  Shakspere.  Thus 
Romeo  gives  expression  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  first  state  :— 

"  My  bosom*s  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne, 
And  all  this  day  an  unaccustomed  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thought.  " 

{Romeo  and  JtUiet,  v.,  1.) 

While  the  reverse  state  is  delineated  by  Hamlet  in  his  well* 
known  soliloquy — 

**  I  have  of  late  (but,  wherefore,  I  know  not)  lost  all  my  mirth, 
foregone  all  customs  of  exercises  :*and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with 
my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  fi-ame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a 
I  sterile  promonlpry ;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you, 
this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with 
golden  fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapours.*'     {ffamlet,  ii.,  1.) 

In  the  conditions  here  referred  to,  the  same  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
of  discomfort  attend  all  the  operations  of  the  Mind, — ^the  merely 
sensational,  and  the  ideational.  In  the  state  of  exhilaration,  we 
feel  a  gratification  from  Sensations  which  at  other  times   pass 
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unnoticed,  whilst  those  which  are  usually  pleasurable  are  remark- 
ably enhanced ;  while  in  like  manner,  the  trains  of  Ideas  which  an 
started  being  generally  attended  with  similar  agreeable  feeliiigBy 
we  are  said  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  pleasurable  or  elevating 
Emotions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  state  of  depression  we  feel 
ail  indescribable  discomfort  from  the  very  sensations  which  before 
produced  the  liveliest  gratification ;  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  which  we  before  dwelt  on  with 
delight,  now  excite  no  feelings  but  those  of  pain,  or  at  best  of 
iudifiference.     These  conditions  are  essentially  Physical  (§  552). 

537.  One  of  the  first  appreciable  effects  of  the  Hachisch,  is  the 
gradual  weakening  of  that  power  of  volitionally  controlling  and 
directing  the  thoughts,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  vigorous 
mind.  The  individual  feels  himself  incapable  of  fixing  his  atten- 
tion upon  any  subject ;  the  continuity  of  his  thoughts  being 
continually  drawn  off  by  a  succession  of  disconnected  ideas,  which 
force  themselves  (as  it  were)  into  his  mind,  without  his  being  able 
in  the  least  to  trace  their  origin.  These  speedily  engross  hia 
attention,  and  present  themselves  in  strange  combinations,  so  as  to 
produce  the  most  impossible  and  fantastic  creations.  By  a  strong 
effort  of  the  Will,  however,  the  original  thread  of  the  ideas  may 
still  be  recovered,  and  the  interlopers  may  be  driven  away ;  their 
remembrance,  however,  being  preserved,  like  that  of  a  dream 
recalling  events  long  since  past.  These  lucid  intervals  become  pro- 
gressively of  shorter  duration,  and  can  be  less  frequently  procured 
by  a  voluntary  effort ;  for  the  internal  tempest  becomes  more  violent, 
the  torrents  of  disconnected  ideas  are  so  powerful  as  completely  to 
arrest  the  attention,  and  tlie  mind  is  gradually  withdrawn  alto- 
gether from  the  contemplation  of  external  realities,  being  consciouA 
only  of  its  own  internal  workings.  There  is  always  preserved, 
however,  a  much  greater  amount  of  "self-consciousness"  than 
exists  in  ordinary  Dreaming ;  the  condition  rather  corresponding 
with  that  in  which  the  sleeper  knows  that  he  dreams,  and,  if  hii 
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dream  be  agreeable,  makes  an  effort  to  prolong  it,  being  conscious 
of  a  fear  lest  he  should  by  awaking  cause  the  dissipation  of  the 
pleasant  illusion.  It  is  another  characteristic  of  the  action  of  the 
Hachisch,  that  the  succession  of  ideas  has  atfir$t  less  of  incoherence 
than  in  ordinary  Dreaming,  and  the  ideal  eveuts  do  not  so  far 
depart  from  possible  realities ;  the  disorder  of  the  miud  being  pri- 
marih'  manifested  in  errors  of  sense,  in  false  convictions,  or  in  the 
predominance  of  one  or  more  extravagant  ideas.  These  ideas  and 
oouvictious  are  generally  not  altogether  of  an  imaginary  character, 
l*ut  are  rather  suggested  by  external  impressions ;  these  impressions 
boing  erroneously  interpreted  by  the  perceptive  faculties,  and 
g'ving  origin,  therefore,  to  fallacious  notions  of  the  objects  which 
excited  them.  It  is  in  that  more  advanced  stage  of  the  ^  fantasia," 
which  immediately  precedes  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  mind 
fi'om  external  things,  and  in  which  the  self-consciousness  and  Vo- 
litional power  are  weakened,  that  this  perverted  impressibility 
becomes  most  remai'kable ;  more  especially  as  the  general  excite- 
ment of  the  feelings  causes  the  eironeous  notions  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  arousing  them  : — 

*'  We  become  the  sport  of  impressions  of  the  most  opposite  kind  ; 
the  continuity  of  our  ideas  may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  cause.  We 
are  turned,  to  use  a  common  expression,  by  every  wind.  By  a  word 
or  a  gesture  our  thoughts  may  be  successively  directed  to  a  multitude 
of  different  subjects,  with  a  rapidity  and  a  lucidity  which  are  truly 
marvellous.  The  mind  becomes  possessed  with  a  feeling  of  pride, 
corresponding  with  the  exaltation  of  its  faculties,  of  whose  increase 
in  energy  and  power  it  becomes  conscious.  It  will  be  entirely 
dependent  on  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  objects 
which  strike  our  eyes,  the  words  which  fall  on  our  ears,  'whether  the 
modt  lively  sentiments  of  gaiety  or  of  sadness  shall  be  produced,  or 
passions  of  the  most  opposite  character  shall  be  excited,  sometimes 
with  extraordinary  violence ;  for  irritation  shall  rapidly  pass  into 
rage,  dislike  to  hatred  and  desire  of  vengeance,  and  the  calmest 
aifoction  to  the  most  transporting  passion.  Fear  becomes  terror ; 
euuriige  is  developed  into  rashness,  which  nothing  checks,  and  which 
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seems  not  to  be  conscious  of  danger;  and  the  most  unfounded  doubt 
or  suspicion  becomes  a  certainty.  TAe  mind  has  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  everything  ;  and  the  slightest  impulse  carries  it  along^. 
Those  who  make  use  of  the  Hachisch  in  the  East,  when  they  wish  to 
give  themselves  up  to  the  intoxication  of  the  fantasia^  take  care  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  everything  which  could  give  to  their 
delirium  a  tendency  to  melancholy,  or  excite  in  them  anything  else 
than  feelings  of  pleasurable  enjoyment ;  and  they  profit  ^y  all  the 
means  which  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  East  place  at  their  dis- 
posal. ** — (Cfp.  erf.,  p.  67.) 

538.  The  disturbance  of  the  perceptive  faculties  is  remarkably 
shown  in  regard  to  Unie  and  apace.  Minutes  seem  hours,  and  hours 
are  prolonged  into  years ;  and  at  last  all  idea  of  time  seems  oblite- 
rated, and  the  past  and  present  are  confounded  together.  M.  Moreaa 
mentions  as  an  illustration,  that  on  one  evening  he  was  trayersing 
the  passage  of  the  Opera  when  under  the  influence  of  a  moderate 
dose  of  Hachisch  :  he  had  made  but  a  few  steps,  when  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  had  been  there  two  or  three  hours ;  and,  as  he 
advanced,  the  passage  appeared  to  him  interminable,  its  extremity 
receding  as  he  pressed  forwards.  But  he  gives  another  more 
remarkable  instance.  In  widking  along  the  Boulevards,  he  has 
frequently  seen  persons  and  things  at  a  certain  distance  presenting 
the  same  aspect  as  if  he  had  viewed  them  through  the  large  end 
of  an  opera-glass  ;  that  is,  diminished  in  apparent  size,  and  there- 
fore suggesting  the  idea  of  increased  distance. — This  erroneous 
perception  of  space  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Amanita  mtucaria^ 
an  intoxicating  fungus  used  by  the  Tartars ;  a  person  under  its 
influence  being  said  to  take  a  jump  or  a  stride  suiiicient  to  clear  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  when  he  wishes  only  to  step  over  a  straw  or  a 
small  stick.  Such  erroneous  perceptions  are  common  enough 
among  Lunatics,  and  become  the  foundations  of  fixed  illusions ; 
whilst  in  the  person  intoxicated  by  Hachisch  there  is  still  a  certain 
oousoiousuess  of  their  deceptive  character. 

539.  Though  all  the  Senses  appear  to  be  peculiarly  impressible  in 
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Uiis  oondition,  yet  that  of  heariug  seems  the  one  through  which  the 
greatest  influence  may  be  exerted  upon  the  mind,  especially  through 
the  medium  of  musical  sounds.  The  celebrated  artist,  M.  Theodore 
Gaultier,  describes  himself  as  hearing  sounds  from  colours,  which 
produced  undulations  that  were  perfectly  distinct  to  him.  But  he 
gi>es  on  to  say  that  the  slightest  deep  sound  produced  the  effect  of 
rolling  thimder ;  his  own  voice  seemed  so  tremendous  to  him,  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  speak  out,  for  fear  of  throwing  down  the  walls, 
or  of  himself  bursting  like  a  bomb  ;  more  than  five  hundred  clocks 
seemed  to  be  striking  the  hour  with  a  variety  of  tones,  &&,  Jcc. 
Of  coarse  those  individuals  who  have  a  natural  or  an  acquired 
*'  musical  ear,*'  are  the  most  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  concord 
or  succession  of  sweet  sounds ;  and  in  such,  the  simplest  music  of 
the  commonest  instrument,  or  even  an  air  sung  by  a  voice  in  a 
mediocre  style,  will  excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  joy  or  melan- 
choly, according  aa  the  air  is  cheerful  or  plaintive ;  the  mental 
excitement  being  communicated  to  the  body,  and  being  accom- 
panied with  muscular  movements  of  a  semi-convulsive  nature. 
This  influence  of  music  is  not  merely  sensual,  but  dejiends,  like 
that  of  other  external  impressions,  upon  the  associations  which  it 
excites,  and  upon  the  habitual  disposition  to  connect  with  it  the 
play  of  the  Imaginative  faculties. 

540.  A  somewhat  similar  experience  fix>m  another  intorioant^ 
is  recorded  of  himself  by  Dr.  Lay  cock  : — 

*'  On  a  certain  night,  when  a  sufferer  from  severe  pain  and  great 
weakness,  he  took  one  drop  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  and 
slept.  About  midnight  he  became  sensible  of  a  novel  state  of  per* 
oeption,  obscure  at  first,  but  shaped  at  last  into  strains  of  grand 
atrial  music  in  cadences  of  exquisite  harmony,  now  dying  away 
round  mountains  in  infinite  perspective,  now  pealing  along  ocean- 
like valleys.  Knowing  by  previous  studies  that  it  was  a  hallucina- 
tion of  perception,  he  at  last  listened  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
found  it  was  the  rattle  of  a  midnight  train  entering  an  adjoining 
railway  station.     Thus,  under  the  changes  induced  in  the  Brain  by  q 
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drop  of  tincture  of  aconite,  the  hai*8h  rattle  of  the  iion  vibrating  on 
the  air  in  the  silence  of  a  summer  midnight  was  changed  into  hurp- 
like  atrial  music,  such  not  only  as  '  ear  had  not  heard,'  but  no  con- 
ceivable art  of  man  could  realise.  Associated  therewith  was  also  n 
dii^^ested  terrestrial  vision  of  space  of  infinite  extent  and  grandeur. " 
— (ifiW  atvi  Brain,  2nd  Edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  422.) 

Su  Ji  phenomena,  as  Dr.  Laycock  justly  remarks,  indicate  the  poasi* 
bility  that  even  the  highest  Intuitions  of  Genius  are  the  exproB- 
sions  of  appropriate  changes  in  the  Brain-tissue. 

541.  It  is  seldom  that  the  excitement  produced  by  the  Hachtach 
fixes  itself  upon  any  particular  train  of  ideas,  and  gives  rise  to 
a  settled  delusion  ;  for  in  general  one  set  of  ideas  chases  another 
BO  rapidly,  that  there  is  not  time  for  either  of  them  to  enchain  the 
attention  and  settle  itself  in  the  intellect ;  more  especially  since 
(as  already  remarked)  there  is  usually  such  a  degree  of  self- 
cousciousness  preserved  throughout,  as  prevents  the  E^  from 
entirely  yielding  himself  up  to  the  suggestions  of  his  ideational 
activity.  M.  Moreau  mentions,  however,  that  on  one  occasion, 
having  taken  an  overdose,  and  being  seusii^le  of  unusual  effects,  he 
thought  liimself  poisoned  by  the  friend  who  had  administered 
it,  and  persisted  in  this  idea  in  spite  of  every  proof  to  the 
contrary, — until  it  gave  way  to  another,  namely,  that  he  was  dead, 
and  was  about  to  be  buried ;  his  self-consciousness  howerer, 
being  yet  so  far  preserved,  that  he  believed  his  body  only  to 
be  defunct,  his  soul  having  quitted  it.  But  when  tliis  is  alto- 
gether suspended,  as  it  seems  to  be  by  a  larger  dose,  the  erroneous 
ideas  become  transformed  into  convictions,  ttjiing  full  possession  c.f 
the  mind ;  although  sudden  gleams  of  Common  Souse  still  burst 
through  the  mists  of  the  imagination,  and  show  the  .llusive  naturu 
of  the  pictures  which  the  *'  internal  senses  "  have  impressed  on  the 
Senrsorium.  All  this — as  every  one  knows,  who  has  m^ide  the 
phenomena  -if  insanity  his  study — has  its  exact  parallel  in 
the  different  stages   of  mental  derangement :   the  illusive  idea* 
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ftnd  erronoouB  conYictions  being  in  the  first  instance  capable  of 
being  dissipated  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  Will,  gradually  exerting 
a  stironger  and  stronger  influence  on  the  general  current  of 
thought,  and  at  last  acquiring  such  complete  mastery  over  it, 
that  the  Reason  cannot  be  called  into  effectual  operaticu  to 
antagonize  them  (§  562). 

542.  In  Opium-dreams  and  reveries,  it  would  seem  from  the 
description  given  by  De  Quincey  {Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
t'lter)  that  the  mind  is  less  susceptible  of  the  suggestive  influence  of 
present  sense-impressions,  the  course  of  thought  and  feeling  being 
rather  determined  by  the  recurrence  of  past  ideas.  And  it  is 
curious  that  here  again  the  multiplication  or  intensification  of  the 
unages,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  ideal  conceptions  of  which  the  range 
seemed  to  be  infinite^  either  in  Number,  in  Time,  or  in  Space, 
should  be  one  of  the  most  constant  phenomena.  How  far  this  was 
due  to  the  imaginative  temperament  of  De  Quincey  himself,  may 
be  a  matter  of  question ;  but  the  fact  that  such  Mental  concep- 
tions, transcending  all  actual  experience,  could  be  called  into 
existence  by  Physical  agencies,  has  no  slight  significance.  He 
tells  us  the  four  following  facts  in  regard  to  one  particular  period 
of  his  Opium-dreams,  as  specially  noticeable : — 

•*  1.  Whatsoever  I  happened  to  call-up  and  to  trace  by  a  volun- 
tary act  upon  the  darkness,  was  very  apt  to  transfer  itself  to  my 
dreams;  bo  that  I  feared  to  exercise  this  faculty:  for,  as  Midas, 
turned  all  things  to  gold,  that  yet  baffled  his  hopes  and  defiauded 
his  huTnan  desires,  so  whatsoever  things  capable  of  being  visually 
ropreseiited  I  did  but  think  of  in  the  darkness,  immediately  shaped 
themselves  into  phantoms  of  the  eye ;  and,  by  a  process  apparently 
no  less  inevitable,  when  thus  once  traced  in  faint  and  visionary 
colours,  like  writings  in  sympathetic  ink,  they  were  drawn  out  by 
the  fierce  chemistry  of  my  dreams,  into  insufferable  splendour  that 
fretted  my  heart. 

*'  2.  For  this  and  all  other  changes  in  my  dreams,  were  accom* 
punied  by  deep-seated  anxiety  and  gloomy  melancholy,  such  as  ar« 
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wholly  incommunicable  by  words.  I  seemed  every  uigbt  to  descend, 
not  metaphorically  but  literally,  into  chasms  and  sunless  ab3rase8y 
depthd  below  depths,  from  which  it  seemed  hopeless  that  I  could  CTer 
re-ascend.  Nor  did  I,  by  waking,  feel  that  I  had  re-asoended. 
This  E  do  not  dwell  upon  ;  because  the  state  of  gloom  which  attended 
these  gorgeous  spectacles,  amounting  at  least  to  utter  darkness,  as  of 
•ome  suicidal  despondency,  cannot  be  approached  in  words. 

"  3.  The  sense  of  Space,  and  in  the  end  the  sense  of  Time,  were 
both  powerfully  affected.  Buildings,  landscapes,  &c.,  were  exhi- 
bited in  proportions  so  vast  as  the  bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to  receive. 
Space  swelled,  and  was  amplified  to  an  extent  of  unuttei-able  infinity. 
This,  however,  did  not  disturb  me  so  much  as  the  vast  expansion  of 
Time ;  I  sometimes  seemed  to  have  lived  for  70  or  100  years  in  one 
night ;  nay,  sometimes  had  feelings  representative  of  a  millennium 
passed  in  that  time,>  or,  however,  of  a  duration  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  human  experience. 

**  4.  The  minutest  incidents  of  childhood,  or  forgotten  scenes  of 
later  years,  were  often  revived :  for  I  could  not  be  said  to  recollect 
them;  for  if  I  had  been  told  of  them  when  waking,  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  acknowledge  them  as  parts  of  my  past  experience. 
But  placed  as  they  were  before  me,  in  dreams,  like  intuitions,  and 
clothed  in  all  their  evanescent  circumstances  and  accompanying 
feelings,  I  rtoogniied  them  instantaneously." — (Op.  cii.,  Ed.  1858, 
pp.  139-142.) 

A  very  curious  example  of  the  suggestive  influence  of  a  past  im- 
pression, and  the  magnification  of  that  impression  by  the  peculiar 
susceptibility  produced  by  the  previous  mental  life,  is  presented 
by  De  Quincey's  account  of  the  results  of  the  chance  visit  of  a 
Malay  beggar : — 

**  The  Malay  has  been  a  fearful  enemy  for  months.  I  hav^  been 
every  night,  through  his  means,  transported  into  Asiatic  scenes, 
which  always  filled  me  with  such  amazement  at  the  monstrous 
scenery,  that  horror  seemed  absorbed,  for  a  while,  in  sheer  astonish- 
ment. Sooner  or  later  came  a  reflux  of  feeling  that  swallowed  up 
the  astonishment,  and  left  me,  rjot  so  much  in  terror  as  in  hatred 
and  abomination  of  what  I  saw.      Over  every  form,  and  threat,  and 
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punishment,  and  dim  sightless  incarceration,  brooded  a  sense  of 
eternity  and  infinity  that  droye  me  into  an  oppression  as  of  mad- 
ness."— (Cjp.  cf#.,  p.  152.) 

543.  The  almoet  complete  paralysis  of  Will  produced  by  the 
prolonged  abuse  of  Opium,  has  been  graphically  described  by  the 
same  powerful  writer.  From  the  studies  which  he  hod  formerly 
pursued  with  the  greatest  interest,  he  shrank  with  a  sense  jf  power- 
less and  infantine  feebleness,  that  gave  him  an  anguish  the  greater 
from  remembering  the  time  when  he  grappled  with  them  to  his 
own  hourly  delight;  and  an  unfinished  work  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  the  blossoms  and  fruits  of  his  powerful  intellect,  seemed 
nothing  better  than  a  memorial  of  hopes  defeated,  of  baffled  efibrts, 
of  materials  uselessly  accumulated,  of  foundations  laid  that  were 
never  to  support  a  superstructure.  In  this  state  of  volitional  biit 
not  intellectual  debility,  he  had  for  amusement  tmned  his  attention 
to  Political  Economy,  for  the  study  of  which  his  previous  training 
had  eminently  fitted  him ;  and  after  detecting  the  fiillacies  of 
many  of  the  doctrines  then  current,  he  found  in  the  treatise  of 
Mr.  Ricardo  that  which  satisfied  his  intellectual  hunger,  and  gave 
him  a  pleasure  and  activity  he  had  not  known  for  years.  Thinking 
that  some  important  truths  had  escaped  even  "  the  inevitable  eye  " 
of  Mr.  Ricardo,  he  made  great  progress  in  what  he  designed  to  be 
an  "  Introduction  to  all  future  systems  of  Political  Economy ; " 
arrangements  were  made  for  printing  and  publishing  the  work,  and 
it  was  even  twice  advertised.  But  he  had  a  preface  to  write,  and 
a  dedication,  which  he  wished  to  make  a  splendid  one,  to  Mr. 
Ricardo  ;  and  he  found  himself  quite  unable  to  accomplish  this,  so 
that  the  arrangements  were  coimtermanded,  and  the  work  laid  on 
the  shel£ 

'*  I  have  thus,"  he  continues,  *'  described  and  illustrated  my 
intoUectuftl  torpor,  in  terms  that  apply,  more  or  less,  to  every  part  of 
the  four  years  during  which  I  was  under  the  Circean  spells  of  opium. 
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But  for  misery  and  suffering,  I  might,  indeed,  be  said  to  haye 
existed  in  a  dormant  state.  I  seldom  could  prevail  on  myself  to 
write  a  letter ;  an  answer  of  a  few  words,  to  any  that  I  received, 
was  the  utmost  that  I  could  accomplish ;  and  often  that  not  until  the 
letter  had  lain  weeks,  or  even  months,  on  my  writing-table.  Without 
the  aid  of  M.  all  records  of  bills  paid,  or  to  5e  paid,  must  hRve 
perished :  and  my  whole  domestic  economy,  whatever  became  oi 
Political  Economy,  must  have  gone  into  irretrievable  confusion.  I 
shall  not  afterwards  allude  to  this  part  of  the  case :  it  is  one,  how- 
ever, which  the  opium-eater  will  find,  in  the  end,  as  oppressive  and 
tormenting  as  any  other,  from  the  sense  of  incapacity  and  feebleness, 
from  the  direct  embarrassmeL^s  incident  to  the  neglect  or  procrastina- 
tion of  each  day's  appropriate  duties,  and  from  the  remorse  which 
must  often  exasperate  the  stings  of  these  evils  to  a  reflective  and 
conscientious  mind.  The  opium-eater  loses  none  of  his  moral  sensi- 
bilities or  aspirations :  he  wishes  and  longs,  as  earnestly  as  ever,  to 
realize  what  he  believes  possible,  and  feels  to  be  exacted  by  duty ; 
but  his  intellectual  apprehension  of  what  is  possible  infinitely  outruns 
his  power,  not  of  execution  only,  but  of  power  to  attempt.  He  lies 
under  the  weight  of  incubus  and  nightmare :  he  lies  in  sight  of  all 
that  he  would  fain  perform,  just  as  a  man  forcibly  confined  to  his  bed 
by  the  mortal  languor  of  a  relaxing  disease,  who  is  compelled  to 
witness  injury  or  outrage  offered  to  some  object  of  his  tenderest 
love : — he  curses  the  spells  which  chain  him  down  from  motion : — he 
would  lay  down  his  life  if  he  might  but  get  up  and  walk ;  but  he  is 
powerless  as  an  infant,  and  cannot  even  attempt  to  rise." — (Qp.  oi^., 
pp.  136-138.) 

It  IB  quite  obvious  that  it  was  not  from  iniellechial  but  from 
volitional  torpor,  that  De  Quincey  8uffei*ed.  That  be  could  master 
Huch  a  work  as  Ricardo*s,  still  more,  that  he  could  not  only  detect 
but  supplement  its  doficieucics,  shows  that  his  Intellect  was  unim- 
paired. But  he  was,  in  regard  to  the  Volitional  use  of  his  mental 
faculties,  exactly  in  the  condition  of  the  patients  formerly  men- 
tioned, who  were  prevented  by  paralysis  of  Will  from  perform- 
ing the  most  simple  bodily  movements,  though  the  Nervo-musculnr 
apparatus  was  uninjiu^ed  (§312). 
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544.  It  would  seem  that  in  whatever  way  the  exertion  of  Voli- 
tioTial  power  is  relcated  to  the  condition  of  the  Brain,  this  exertion 
is  interfered- with  by  the  use  of  Intoxicating  agents,  6e/brtf  there  is 
%\vj  serious  perversion  of  the  automatic  activity.  And  this  may 
Ik  especially  noticed  in  AlcoJu>lte  intoxication ;  the  usual  tendency 
:>f  which  is  to  produce  a  greater  change  in  the  actions  of  the  un- 
happy subject  of  it,  than  is  ordinarily  induced  either  by  Opium  or  by 
Hachisch.  For  whilst  the  tendency  of  these  is  to  act  upon  the 
moral  feelings  and  sentiments,,  the  action  of  alcohol  more  com- 
monl}'  manifests  itself  in  the  excitement  of  the  lower  propensities. 
As  soon  as  the  liquor  begins  to  exert  ani/  effect  upon  the  Brain,  its 
operation  shows  itself,  in  quickening  either  the  Ideational  or  the 
Emotional  activity,  or  both  combined,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
weakening  the  Volitional  control.  It  was  in  this  condition  that 
Theodore  Hook's  powers  of  Improvisation  displayed  themselves 
most  remarkably  (§  399) ;  and  that  Hartley  Coleridge  could  hold 
a  rustic  audience  enchained  by  the  succession  of  stories  that  flowed 
from  his  exhaustless  fountain  of  invention.  Many  men  under  this 
influence  are  more  generous  and  conceding  than  in  their  perfectly 
sober  condition,  so  that  they  are  ready  to  grant  favours  and  make 
agreements  which  their  better  judgment  disapproves,— a  circum- 
stance of  which  those  who  have  a  point  to  gain  from  them  are  not 
slow  to  take  advantage.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whose  con- 
stitutions the  lower  animal  propensities  habitually  predominate, 
are  subject  to  an  exaltation  of  these  from  a  very  slight  alcoholic 
stimulus  ;  and  their  power  of  self-control  being  at  the  same  time 
weakened,  they  become  the  slaves  of  any  brutal  passion  that  the 
slightest  provocation  may  arouse.  It  is  in  this  primary  stage  of 
Alcoholic  excitement,  that  a  laige  number  of  "crimes  of  violence,* 
&8  well  as  of  ^minor  ofiences,  are  committed  ;  as  is  shown  by  the 
remarkable  reduction  in  these  which  took  place  in  the  Navy,  im- 
Diediately  that  the  "  evening  grog  "  was  stopped.  The  following 
very  characteristic    instance  of  this  kind   was  related    to   ths 
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Admiralty  Committee  on  whose  reoommendation  this  change  was 
made: — 

'*  I  had  a  Marine,"  said  Oapt.  Drew,  "  who  was  oonstantly  oom- 
plained  against  for  quarrelling  and  fighting,  and  disobedience  to  Ihe 
orders  of  his  sergeant.      At  length  I  began  with  flogging  him,  acd 
told  him  that  I  would  increase  his  punishment  eyery  time  that  I  had 
a  complaint  against  him.      This  I  had  to  do  twice ;  and  aa  the  man 
wat  constantly  excited,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  man*s  reason  must 
btj  uffectod.     I  therefore  applied  to  the  Surgeon,  and  aisked  him  to 
examine  the  man,  to  see  whether  he  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  invalid- 
ing; but  the  surgeon  reported  that  ho  was  as  fine  and  healthy  a 
young  man  as  there  was  in  the  ship.      I  then  did  not  think  myself 
justified  in  flogging  him  again,  but  took  upon  myself  to   ^o  an 
illegal  act  with  a  good  intention ;  and  when  we  came  into  harbour 
(in  the  West  Indies)  I  hired  a  cell  in  the  gaol,  and  kept  him  there 
three  days  upon  bread  and  water.     When  the  man  came  out  of  gaol, 
I  told  him  that  whenever  I  had  a  complaint  against  him,  as  sure  as 
we  came  into  harbour  I  would  send  him  to  gao3 ;  but  that  if  he 
would  choose  to  alter  his  conduct,  I  would  start  airesh  with  him  and 
forget  everything  that  had  happened.     He  said  that  he  was  very 
much  obliged  to  me ;  and  he  came  to  me  the  next  day,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  stop  his  allowance  of  grOg,  and  let  him  be  paid  for  it. 
I  did  so,  and  never  had  another  complaint  against  the  man  while  I 
was  in  the  ship." 

How  purely  physiccU  is  this  agency,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Huss,  of  Stockholm,  upon  dogs ;  for  when  the^e 
animals,  having  been  dosed  with  brandy  during  several  months, 
were  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  (which  he  was  studying 
for  the  benefit  of  Humanity),  designated  by  Dr.  H.  AlcoholiaimM 
ehronicuSj  although  scarcely  able  to  stand,  they  were  aJwayi 
aroused  from  their  apathetic  condition  by  the  sight  of  other  dogn^ 
endeavouring  even  in  their  weakened  state,  to  attack  and  bite 
tliem  ;  and  this  irritability  showed  itself  to  the  veiy  last. 

545.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  abrupt  transition  between  the  "  sober" 
and  the  *'  drunken"  state ;  but  a  gradual  weakening  of  Vobtional 
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control,  a  graduallj  increasing  confusion  of  the  thoughts,  and  a 
gradual  augmentation  of  the  turbulence  of  the  passions,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  alcoholized  blood  takes  more  and  more  hold  of  the 
Brain.  When  the  govtrumeut  of  the  Will  is  completely  over 
thro^TU,  and  the  excited  passions  rage  uncontrolled,  the  drunkarc 
may  be  most  truly  said  to  be  a  madman,  and  is,  like  him,  at  the 
time  completely  irresponsible  for  his  actions ;  since,  even  if  some 
glimmering  consciousness  of  their  criminality  should  still  remain, 
he  has  lost  all  power  either  of  restraining  his  vehement  impulses, 
or  of  withdrawing  himself  from  their  influence.  His  responsibi- 
lity arises  from  his  having  knowingly  and  voluntarily  given  up  the 
reins  of  Reason  and  Conscience,  and  subjected  himself  to  the 
domination  of  his  evil  passions ;  so  that  his  better  nature  loses  its 
due  supremacy,  and  he  becomes  the  mere  instrument  of  his  insane 
impulses.  It  has  been  argued  with  considerable  plausibility, 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  punished  for  any  crime  he  may  com- 
mit in  a  state  of  Intoxication,  since  he  is  then  in  a  state  of 
"  temporary  insanity ;"  but  that  he  should  be  punished  as 
severely  for  having  brought  himself  into  that  state.  This  wouid 
doubtless  be  the  most  logical  mode  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  *. 
but  as  it  would  require  that  every  drunkard  should  be  held  guilty 
of  a  crime  equal  in  gravity  to  murder,  such  punishment  could 
obviously  not  be  enforced.  The  time  may  perhaps  come,  when  the 
man  who  volmitarily  resigns  that  self-directing  power  which  is  the 
noblest  gift  of  his  Creator,  and  gives  himself  over  to  the  domination 
of-  rage,  lust,  jealousy,  or  any  other  bad  passion  which  may  be  ex- 
cited by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  his  bmin,  may  be  regarded  as  not 
less  criminal  than  an  engine-driver  who  should  raise  the  fire  of  his 
l(>comotive  to  an  extra  heat,  and  bring  up  its  steam  to  its  highest 
pressure,  and  then  abandon  it,  after  starting  it  on  a  career  of 
destruction. 

546.  The  cL>seness  of  the  affinity  between  the  states  of  Insanity 
•nU   alcoholic   Intoxication   is    further    made    apparent  by   the 
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extreme  readiness  with  which  the  balance  of  reason  is  disturbed 
bj  a  small  quantity  of  liquor,  in  those  unfortimate  individuals  in 
whom  there  exists  a  predisposition  to  mental  derangement.  Tho 
power  of  Volitional  control  being  already  feeble,  it  is  easily  over- 
thrown ;  and  the  propensities  or  passions  which  are  always 
anduly  excitable,  are  readily  aroused  into  morbid  activity  by  this 
provocation;  so  that  a  very  few  glasses  of  wine,  or  a  small  quantity 
of  spirits,  are  sufficient  to  induce  what  may  be  regarded  either  as  a 
fit  of  Drunkenness  or  a  paroxysm  of  Insanity, — ^the  two  influences 
concurring  to  produce  the  mental  disturbance,  which  neither  of 
them  would  have  alone  sufficed  to  bring  about.  Not  unfrequenily 
the  state  thus  induced  is  one  of  temporary  Monomania  (§  559  a);  the 
mind  becoming  possessed  by  a  particular  emotional  state,  which 
governs  the  conduct,  and  leads  to  the  perpetration  of  atrocious 
crimes.  TbuB  at  least  two  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred 
within  the  recollection  of  the  Writer,  in  which  the  Captain  of  a 
ship,  having  been  thus  seized  with  the  belief  that  his  crew  was 
in  a  state  of  mutiny,  has  killed  one  of  them  after  another,  in 
(as  he  tiolieved)  rightful  self-defence. — Such  a  predisposition  may 
arise  fix>m  previous  injury  or  disease  afi^cting  the  Brain  (tropical 
sun-stroke  being  often  alleged  as  the  cause  of  it),  or  it  may  be 
inhr^rited ;  and  it  exists  in  peculiar  force  in  those  who  have  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  derived  from  drunkenness  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  (§  299  a).  Cases  are  continually  occurring,  in 
which  drunken  outrages  are  committed  by  individuals  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, in  whose  excuse  it  is  alleged  that  a  very  small  quan- 
tity  of  liquor  is  sufficient  to  inflame  their  passions  and  destroy 
(heir  self-controL  But  this  does  not  constitute  any  real  apology 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Jirst  outbreak ;  since  their  consciousness 
of  their  peculiar  liability  ought  to  lead  them  most  rigidly  to 
abstain  from  that  indulgence  which  they  know  to  destroy  their 
power  of  self-government. 

547.  The  debasing  influence  of  continued  Alcoholic  excess  \» 
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Qiifortunatelj  but  too  apparent  Cases  like  that  of  llurtlej 
Coleridge,  in  which  it  seems  only  to  excite  the  higlier  part  of  the 
Intellectual  and  Moral  nature  to  an  irregular  activity,  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  Far  more  generally,  while  weakening  the  Will  and 
exciting  the  lower  propensities,  it  blunts  theMoral  sense  also ; 
and  the  wretched  victim  becomes  so  completly  the  slave  of  his 
tyrannical  appetite  for  drink,  that  he  is  ready  to  gratify  it  at  any 
aacrifice.  This  Moral  degradation  is  perhaps  even  more  marked  in 
Women  than  in  Men;  for  the  drunkenness  of  the  former  (especially 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  society)  being  usually  Mcrtt — at  least  in  the 
first  instance, — whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  generally  open,  it  can  only 
be  practised  by  deceit  and  fraud ;  and  when  the  habit  has  obtained 
such  a  dominance  that  the  customary  restraints  are  thrown  aside, 
there  is  a  more  complete  abandonment  of  self-respect.  In  either 
sex,  it  is  the  physical  craving  produced  by  the  continued  action  of 
the  stimulant  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  Nervous  system  (§  165), 
which  renders  the  condition  of  the  habitual  drunkard  one  with 
which  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  deal  by  purely  moral  means. 
Vain  is  it  to  recall  the  motives  for  a  better  course  of  conduct,  to 
one  who  is  already  familiar  with  them  all,  but  is  destitute  of  the 
Will  to  act  upon  them ;  the  seclusion  of  such  persons  fi*om  the 
reach  of  alcoholic  liquors,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  free 
the  blood  from  its  contamination,  to  restore  the  healthfu).  nutri- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  to  enable  the  recovered  menti>'  vigour 
to  be  wisely  directed,  seems  to  afford  the  only  prospect  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and  this  cannot  be  expected  to  be  permanent,  unless  the 
patient  determinately  adopts  and  steadily  acts  on  the  resolution 
t«»  abatain  entirely  from  that,  which,  if  again  indulged  in,  will  ra 
poison  alike  to  his  body  and  to  his  mind,  and  will  tnnismil  t(H 
pernicious  influence  to  his  offspring. 

548.  The  ordinary  Delirium  of  disease  corresponds  in  all  ila 
es:aential  characters  with  that  which  is  induced  by  the  lutio- 
duction  of  intoxicating  agents  into  the  blood.     -'  In  its  highesit 
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degree,"  sajs  Dr  Todd,*  '*  it  is  a  complete  disturbance  of  the 
Intellectual  aotions ;  the  thoughts  are  not  inactive,  but  rather 
far  more  active  than  in  health  ;  they  are  uncontrolled,  and  wander 
ft'om  one  subject  to  another  with  extraordinary  rapidity;  or,  takir^g 
up  one  single  subject,  they  twist  and  turn  it  in  every  way  and 
shape,  with  endless  and  innumerable  repetitions.  The  thuiking 
faculty  seems  to  have  escaped  from  all  control  and  restraint,  and 
thought  alter  thought  is  engendered  without  any  power  of  the 
patient  to  direct  and  regulate  them.  Sometimes  they  succeed 
each  other  with  such  velocity,  that  all  power  of  perception  is 
destroyed,  and  the  mind,  wholly  engrossed  with  this  rapid  do 
velopment  of  thoughts,  is  unable  to  perceive  impressions  made 
upon  the  senses ;  the  patient  goes-on  unceasingly  raving,  apparently 
unconscious  of  what  is  taking-place  around  him;  or  it  may  be,  that 
his  senses  have  become  more  acute,  and  that  every  word  from  a 
bystander,  or  every  object  presented  to  his  vision,  will  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  train  of  thought ;  and,  moreover,  such  may  be 
the  exaltation  of  his  sensual  perception,  that  subjective  phenomena 
will  arise  in  connection  with  each  sense,  and  the  patient  fancies 
he  hears  voices  or  other  sounds,  whilst  ocular  spectra  in  various 
forms  and  shapes  appear  before  his  eyes  and  excite  further  riiap- 
sodies  of  thought." 

The  following  circumstance,  mentioned  to  the  Writer  whilst  he 
was  a  student  at  Edinburgh,  remarkably  illustrates  the  influence  of 
suggestions  derived  from  external  soui'ces,  in  de^rmiuing  the  currei.t 
of  thought. — During  an  epidemic  of  Fever  which  had  occurred  some 
time  previously,  and  in  which  an  active  delirium  had  been  acomiiHin 
symptom,  it  was  observed  that  many  of  the  patients  of  one  partiouhir 
Physician  were  possessed  by  a  strong  tendency  to  throw  themselvi  3 
out  of  the  window,  whilst  no  such  tendency  presented  itself  in 
unusual  frequency  in  the  practice  of  others.   The  Author's  informant, 
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Dr.  0.,  himself  a  distinguished  Professor  in  the  University,  explained 
this  tendency  by  what  had  occurred  within  his  own  knowledge ;  he 
having  been  himself  attacked  by  the  fever,  and  having  been  under 
the  oare  of  this  physician,  his  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  A.  Another 
of  Dr.  A's  patients,  whom  we  shall  call  Mr.  B,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  make  the  attempt  in  question ;  and,  impressed  with  the 
•lecessity  of  taking  due  precautions,  Dr.  A.  then  visited  Dr.  C, 
in  whom  hearing  he  gave  directions  to  have  the  windows  properly 
secured,  as  Mr.  B.  had  attempted  to  throw  himself  out.  Now  Dr.  0. 
distinctly  remembers,  that  although  he  had  not  previously  ex- 
perienced any  such  desire,  it  came  upon  him  with  great  urgency 
as  soon  as  ever  the  idea  was  thus  suggested  to  him ;  his  mind  being 
just  in  that  state  of  incipient  delirium,  which  is  marked  by  the 
temporary  dominance  of  some  one  idea,  and  by  the  want  of  volitional 
power  to  withdraw  the  attention  horn  it.  And  he  deemed  it  probable 
that,  as  Dr.  A;  went  on  to  Mr.  D.,  Dr.  £.,  &c.,  and  gave  similar 
directions,  a  like  desire  would  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  might  happen  to  be  in  the  same  impressible  condition. 

549.  It  must  be  remarked  that  there  is  usually  a  greater  dis- 
order of  the  perceptive  faculty  in  Deliriom,  than  in  ordinary 
dreaming ;  for  in  the  former  condition,  the  erroneous  images  are 
more  vividly  conceived-of  as  having  an  existence  external  to  the 
mind,  than  they  are  in  the  latter ;  the  illusory  visual  and  audi- 
tory perceptions,  which  are  often  excited  by  real  sense-impressions 
(§  186),  having  all  the  force  of  reality,  and  being  the  original 
iource  of  ideas,  instead  of  (as  seems  to  be  rather  the  case  in 
dreaming)  their  producU, — For  whilst,  in  true  Dreaming,  all 
the  images  which  we  believe  ourselves  to  see,  or  the  sounds 
that  we  fancy  ourselves  to  hear,  seem  to  result  from  changes  in 
die  Sensorium  excited  by  Cerebral  influence,  there  is  evidently 
in  Delirium  a  disordered  action  of  the  Sensorium  itself  of  which 
Bpectial  illusions  and  other  false  perceptions  are  the  manifestation. 
This  peculiarity  probably  depends  upon  a  primary  affection  of  the 
Sensorial  centres  by  the  morbid  poison.     The  two  affections  seem 

combined   in  Delirium  tremevu.     This  state,  which  constitutes  a 
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connecting  link  between  Intoxication  and  Insanitj,  seems  rather 
tx)  arise  from  perverted  and  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  Brain,  than 
from  poisoning  of  the  blood ;  for  it  may  be  produced  by  other 
agencies  which  depress  the  Nervous  power,  such  as  great  loss  of 
blood,  the  shock  of  severe  injuries,  or  extreme  cold.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  low  restless  activity  of  the  Cerebrum,  manifesting 
itself  in  muttering  delirium,  with  occasional  paroxysms  of  greater 
violence ;  and  the  nature  of  this  delirium  almost  always  shows  the 
mind  of  the  subject  of  it  to  be  possessed  with  the  apprehension  ol 
some  direful  calamity.  He  imagines  his  bed  to  be  covered  with 
loathsome  reptiles;  he  sees  the  walls  of  his  apartment  covered 
with  foul  or  terrific  spectres;  and  he  supposes  the  friends  or 
attendants  who  stand  around,  to  be  fiends  come  to  drag  him  down 
mto  a  fiery  abyss  beneath.  Here  we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  fiUsc 
perceptions  (§§  186,187),  a  misinterpretation  of  actual  Sense- im 
preaaioDfly  under  the  influence  of  a  dominant  Emotional  state. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

OP   INSANITY. 

550.  From  the  condition  of  temporary  derangement  of  the 
finictional  action  of  the  Brain,  which  results  from  the  presence  of 
poisons  in  the  Blood,  we  pass  to  that  in  which  the  derangement 
is  persistent.  Between  the  state  of  the  well-balanced  Mind,  in 
which  the  habit  of  Self-control  has  been  thoroughly  established, 
so  that  its  whole  activity  is  directed  by  the  Moral  Will  of  the 
Ego, — and  that  of  the  raving  madman,  whose  reasoning  power 
is  utterly  gone,  who  is  the  sport  of  uncontrollable  passion,  and 
is  lost  to  every  feeling  of  affection,  of  right,  and  even  of 
decency, — vast  as  the  interval  may  seem,  there  is  an  insensible 
gradation.  For,  as  has  been  heretofore  more  than  once  remarked, 
there  are  many  individuals  abroad  in  the  world,  who  are  so 
much  more  governed  by  Impulse  than  by  Reason,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  accoimted  as  altogether  sane ;  whilst  there  are  many 
others,  who  knowingly  surrender  the  control  which  they  originally 
possessed  over  their  course  of  thought  and  action,  to  the  domina- 
tion of  a  fixed  idea,  which  gradually  acquires  a  complete  masteiy 
over  them  (§  561).  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Treatise, 
however,  either  to  discuss  the  general  subject  of  Insanity,  or  to 
attempt  to  draw  the  line  which  separates  it  from  Sanity, — which 
is  no  more  possible  scientifically  (though  usually  not  difficidt  in 
practice),  than  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  bodily  health  and 
disease.  All  that  it  is  here  desired  to  do,  is  to  show,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  relation  between  the  phenomena  of  Insanity  and 
those  of  healthful  activity  of  the  Mind ;•  and,  on  the  other,  between 
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its  disordered  Psychical  manifestations  and  morbid  conditions  of 
the  Brain  or  the  Blood. 

551.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  affirmed  thni!; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Psychical  phenomena  of  Insanity  which 
distinguishes  this  condition  from  states  that  may  be  temporarily 
induced  in  minds  otherwise  healthy  j  for  they  are  all  referable 
either  to  txceti  or  to  deficiency  of  normal  modes  of  mental 
action.  That  which  is  common  to  every  form  of  Insanity,  which 
is  frequently  its  first  manifestation,  and  which,  in  so  far  as  it 
exists,  renders  the  Lunatic  irresponsible  for  his  actions,  is  deficiency 
of  volitional  control  over  the  current  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  consequently  a  want  of  self-direction  and  self-restraining 
power  over  the  conduct.  With  this,  there  may  be  a  general 
disturbance  either  of  intellecttial  or  of  emotional  activity,  or  of 
both  combined,  constituting  Mania;  or  there  may  be  a  partial 
or  limited  disorder,  arising  from  excess  or  deficiency  of  some 
particular  tendency,  constituting  Monomania.  Not  unfrequently 
an  attack  which  begins  with  violent  Mania,  will  subside  into  a 
chronic  and  comparatively  harmless  Monomania;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Monomaniacal  patients  are  often  subject  to  paroxysms 
of  Mania ;  and,  even  when  there  is  no  such  general  distiurbance, 
the  smallest  touch  on  the  "  soi*e  place  "  (§  559  a)  may  induce  a 
dangerous  outbreak  of  passion,  which  the  subject  of  it  has  no 
power  to  control. 

552.  It  is  unquestionable  that  in  a  largo  proportion  of  cases 
of  settled  Insanity,  there  is  an  impairment  of  the  due  ntUrition 
of  the  Cerebinim ;  and  this,  which  is  often  an  hereditary  defect^ 
may  arise  d^  novo,  like  abnormal  changes  in  the  nutrition  of 
other  pai*ts,  from  deficiency  or  perversion  in  the  formatiTe 
power  of  the  Nervous  tissue,  or  from  an  imperfect  supply  or  an 
altered  chai*acter  of  the  Blood.  Of  the  influence  of  deficient  or 
perverted  formative  power  in  the  Tissue,  we  have  examples  in 
the  insanity  resulting  from  mechanical  injuries  of  the  Bndn,  aad 
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firom  excessive  ''  wear "  of  the  organ  by  forced  activitj.  Of  the 
effects  of  deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  Blood,  we  baye 
illustrations  in  the  insanity  that  is  often  linked-on  with  con* 
Btitutional  diseases  of  which  such  deterioration  is  a  marked 
feature,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  so  frequent  a  consequence  of 
habitual  alcoholic  excess.  These  conditions  may  exist  in  com- 
bination ;  and  it  is  probably  by  such  a  combination  that  many 
of  the  so-called  "  moral  causes  "  of  insanity  operate.  For  there 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  £motional  excitement,  from  its  immediate 
relation  to  Nerve-force  (§  2G5),  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  forma- 
tive capacity  of  the  Cerebrum ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know 
that  it  has  so  great  an  influence  over  the  Oi^ganio  functions,  that 
it  can  produce  very  decided  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the 
Blood  (Chap.  XIX.).  But  without  any  serious  perversion  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  Cerebrum,  its  action  may  be  disturbed,  either 
by  the  presence  of  some  poisonous  agent  in  the  Blood,  or  by 
functional  disturbance  in  other  parts  of  the  Nervous  system. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Delirium  of  intoxication,  or  of  fever,  is, 
whilst  it  lasts,  a  true  Insanity ;  and  it  ceases  because  the  poison 
is  eliminated  from  the  circulation.  But  there  are  many  diseases 
in  which  there  is  a  continual  production  of  a  poison  within  the 
system,  whereby  the  normal  train  of  mental  action  is  deranged  so 
long  as  the  blood  is  tainted  by  it :  the  indication  of  treatment  is 
here  obviously  to  check  this  production,  and  to  depui-ate  the 
blood ;  and  when  this  has  been  efiectually  accomplished,  the 
healthy  action  of  the  brain  is  immediately  restored,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  if  its  nutrition  had  been  seriously  impaired. 
Most  persons  have  experienced  the  extreme  eraotioual  depression 
and  incapacity  for  intellectual  exertion,  which  are  cousequeut 
upon  certain  derangements  of  the  digestive  function,  and  especially 
upon  disordered  action  of  the  liver, — a  cloud  passing  away  (as 
it  were)  from  the  mental  vision,  a  weight  being  lifted  off  "  tlie 
Bjiirits,"  by  a  dose  of  blue-pill;  and  it  is   unquestionable  tlial 
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many  forma  of  Insanity,  in  which  extreme  dejection  is  a  pro- 
minent symptom,  but  which  may  also  include  intellectual 
delusions,  are  solely  dependent  upon  this  cause.  So,  a  functional 
disturbance  of  the  Cerebrum  is  often  induced  by  the  irregular 
action  of  other  parts  of  the  Nervous  system,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  reproductive  apparatus.  Of  this  we  have 
examples  in  certain  peculiar  forms  of  disordered  mental  action, 
which  are  connected  with  "hysterical"  states  of  the  female 
system, — in  particular,  mutability  and  irritability  of  temper,  and 
disposition  to  cunning  deceit ;  and  it  is  a  singular  &ct,  well 
known  to  Medical  Jurists,  that  girls  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  suffering  under  functional  irregularities,  are  sometimes  "  pos- 
sessed" by  a  propensity  to  set  fire  to  their  dwellings.  It 
frequently  happens  that  agencies  of  both  classes  jointly  contribute 
to  the  result :  some  long-continued  defect  of  nutrition  (very  often 
arising  from  hereditary  constitution)  serving  as  the  "predis- 
posing cause  ; " — whilst  violent  mental  emotion,  or  depravation 
of  the  blood  by  noxious  matter  of  some  kind,  acts  as  the 
"  exciting  cause," — the  two  together  producing  that  effect^  which 
neither  would  singly  have  brought-about. 

553.  The  state  of  Mania  is  usually  characterized  by  the 
combination  of  complete  derangement  of  the  Intellectual  powers* 
with  passionate  excitement  upon  every  point  which  in  the  least 
degree  affects  the  Feelings.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable 
amount  of  variety  in  the  symptoms  of  Mania,  depending  upon 
differences  in  the  relative  degree  of  intellectucU  and  of  ematiofial 
disturbance.  For  there  may  be  such  a  derangement  of  the 
ftnmor,  as  gives-rise  to  complete  incoherence  in  the  succession  of 
1  leas,  so  that  the  reasoning  power  is  altogether  suspended ;  and 
yet  there  may  be  at  the  same  time  an  entire  absence  of  emotional 
excitement,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  mind  is  closely  alb'cd  to 
that  of  Dreaming  or  of  rambling  Delirium.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  intellectual  powers  may  be  themselves  but  little  disturbedi 
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the  trains  of  thought  being  coherent^  and  the  reasoning  pro- 
cesses correctly  performed ;  but  there  may  be  such  a  state  of 
general  emotionial  excitability,  that  nothing  ]&  feU  as  it  should 
l)e,  and  the  most  violent  passion  may  be  aroused  and  sustained 
by  the  most  trivial  incidents,  or  by  the  wrong  ideas  which  ara 
formed  by  the  mind  as  a  consequence  of  their  misinterpretation 
(§  264).  Between  these  two  opposite  states,  and  that  in  which 
the  disturbance  affects  at  the  same  time  the  intellectual  and  the 
emotional  part  of  the  mental  nature,  there  is  a  complete  suc- 
oession  of  transitional  links ;  but,  underlying  all  phases  of  this 
condition  (these  often  passing  into  each  other  in  the  same 
individual),  there  is  one  constant  element,  namely,  the  deficiency 
of  Volitional  control  over  the  succession  of  thought  and  feeling. 
This  deficiency  appears  to  be  a  primary  element  in  those  forms 
vhich  essentially  consist  in  Intellectual  disturbance ;  whilst  in 
those  of  which  Emotional  excitement  is  the  prominent  feature, 
it  results  apparently  from  the  overpowering  mastery  that  is 
exercised  over  the  WiU,  by  the  states  of  uncontrollable  passion 
which  succeed  each  other  with  little  or  no  intervaL  It  seems 
probable,  however,  from  the  phenomena  of  Intoxication  (§§  537, 
544),  that  the  veiy  same  agency  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
undue  emotional  excitability,  also  tends  to  produce  an  absolute 
diminution  in  the  power  of  volitional  control 

554.  It  is  chiefly  (but  not  solely)  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
Cerebral  power  has  been  weakened  by  a  succession  of  attacks  of 
Mania,  Epilepsy,  or  some  other  disorder  which  consists  in  a 
perverted  action  of  the  whole  oigan,  that  we  find  the  iantellectual 
powers  specially  and  permanently  disordered ;  the  succession 
of  thought  becoming  incoherent,  and  the  perception  of  tho>:o 
relations  of  ideas  on  which  all  reasoning  processes  depend,  being 
more  or  less  completely  obscured.  The  failure  usuaUy  showa 
itself  first  in  the  pr)wer  of  volitional  direction,  and  especially  iu 
the  faculty  of  recollection.      In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  unable 
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to  bring  the  results  of  past  experience  to  bear  on  its  present 
operations,  do  these  lose  their  connectedness  and  consistencj; 
and  at  last  all  the  ordinary  links  of  association  appear  to  bts 
serered,  and  the  succession  of  ideas  seems  altogether  disconnected^ 
as  in  the  most  incoherent  kinds  of  Dreaming.  All  this  may  take 
place  with  or  without  emotional  excitement ;  not  unfrequently 
the  latter  occurs  in  paroxysms,  which  interrupt  the  otherwise 
tranquil  life  of  the  subjects  of  this  form  of  Insanity  ;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  incompatible  with  this  condition,  that  there  should 
be  a  special  excitabilility  upon  some  one  point,  which,  owing  to 
the  annihilation  of  the  Volitional  controlling  power,  acquires  a 
temporary  predominance  whenever  it  is  called  into  play.  It  is 
the  general  characteristic,  however,  of  this  type  of  Insanity,  that 
there  are  no  settled  delusions ;  the  mind  not  being  disposed  to 
dwell  long  upon  any  one  topic,  but  wandering-ofF  in  a  rambling 
manner,  so  as  speedily  to  lose  all  trace  of  the  starting-point. 
Such  patients  are  unable  to  recollect  what  passed  through  their 
thoughts  but  a  few  minutes  previously ;  if  any  object  of  desire 
be  placed  before  them,  which  it  requires  a  consistent  reasoning 
process  to  attain,  they  are  utterly  luiable  to  cany  this  through ; 
and  the  direction  of  their  desires  is  perpetiially  varying,  and 
may  be  readily  altered  by  external  suggestion.  Cases  of  Intel- 
lectual insanity,  depending  (as  this  form  of  the  disease  usually 
does)  upon  structural  disorder  of  the  Cerebrum,  are  less  amenable 
to  treatment  than  are  those  of  the  other  forms  presently  to  be 
described ;  and  their  tendency  is  usually  towards  complete  fatuity. 
555.  There  may,  however,  be  no  primary  disorder  of  the 
Intellectual  faculties;  and  the  Insanity  may  essentiaUy  consist 
in  a  tendency  to  disordered  emotional  excitement ;  which  affects 
the  course  of  thought,  and  consequently  of  action,  without  dis- 
turbing the  reasoning  processes  in  any  other  way  than  by  sup* 
plving  wrong  materials  to  them  (§  264).  Now  the  Emotional 
d'«t.aj-L,auce  may  be  either  general  or  special :  that  is,  there  maj 
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be  a  derangement  of  feeling  upon  almost  every  subject,  matters 
previously  indifferent  becoming  invested  with  strong  pleasurable 
or  painful  interest,  things  which  were  previously  repulsive  beini^ 
greedily  sought,  and  those  which  were  previously  the  mo*;( 
attractive  being  in  like  manner  repelled ;  or,  on  the  other  han J . 
there  may  be  a  peculiar  intensification  of  some  one  class  ol 
feelings  or  impulses,  which  thus  acquire  a  settled  domination 
over  the  whole  character,  and  cause  every  idea  with  which  they 
connect  themselves  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  under  an  erroneous 
aspect. — The  first  of  these  forms,  now  generally  termed  Moral 
Insanity^  may  and  frequently  does  exist  without  any  disorder  of 
the  intellectual  powei's,  or  any  delusion  whatever ;  it  being  (as 
we  shall  presently  see)  a  result  of  the  generality  of  the  affection 
of  the  emotional  tendencies,  that  no  one  of  them  maintains  any 
constant  hold  upon  the  mind,  one  excitement  being  (as  it  were) 
driven-out  by  another.  Such  patients  are  among  those  whose 
treatment  requires  the  nicest  care,  but  who  may  be  most  benefited 
by  judicious  influences.  Nothing  else  is  requisite,  than  that  they 
should  exercise  an  adequate  amount  of  self-control ;  but  the  best- 
directed  moral  treatment  cannot  enforce  this,  if  the  patient  do 
not  himself  (or  herself)  co-operate.  Much  may  be  effected, 
however,  as  in  the  education  of  children,  by  presenting  adequate 
tnotives  to  self-control ;  and  the  more  frequently  this  is  exerted, 
the  more  easy  does  the  exertion  become. — This  form  of  Insanity 
is  particularly  common  among  females  of  naturally  **  quick 
temper,"  who,  by  not  placing  -fin  habitual  restraint  upon  them 
selves,  gradually  cease  to  retain  any  command  over  it.  The 
Writer  well  remembers  that  when  going  with  Dr.  Conolly  through 
one  of  the  wards  on  the  female  side  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Hanwell.  Dr.  C.  remarked  to  him, — *'  It  is  my  belief  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  women  here  have  come  to  require  restraint,  through 
the  habitual  indulgence  of  an  originally  bad  temper." 
556.  The  more  limited  and  settled  disorder  of  any  one  portion 
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of  the  Emotional  nature,  however,  gives  an  entirely  different 
Aspect  to  the  character,  and  produces  an  altogether  dissimilar 
effect  upon  the  conduct.  It  is  the  essential  feature  of  this  state, 
that  some  one  particular  tendency  acquires  a  dominance  over  the 
rest ;  and  this  may  happen,  it  would  seem,  either  from  an  extrar 
ordinary  exaggeration  of  the  tendency,  whereby  it  comes  to  over" 
master  even  a  strongly-exercised  volitional  control ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  a  primary  weakening  of  the  volitional  control,  which 
leaves  the  predominant  bias  of  the  individual  free  to  exercise  itsel£ 
Again,  the  exaggerated  tendency  may  operate  (like  an  ordinary 
emotion),  either  in  directly  prompting  to  some  kind  of  action 
which  is  the  expression  of  it,  or  in  modifying  the  course  of 
thought,  by  habitually  presenting  erroneous  notions  upon  the 
subjects  to  which  the  disordered  feeling  relates,  as  the  basis  of 
intellectual  operations. 

557.  The  first  of  these  forms  of  Monomania  is  that  which  is 
known  as  impulsive  insanity ;  and  the  recognition  of  its  existence 
is  of  peculiar  importance  in  a  juridical  point  of  view.  For  whilst 
the  Law  of  England  only  recognizes  as  irreiponnbley  on  the  ground 
of  Insanity,  those  who  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  fix>m 
wrong,  or  of  recognizing  the  consequences  of  their  acta,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  many  criminal  actions  are  committed  under 
the  irresistible  dominance  of  some  insane  impulse,  the  individual 
being  at  the  time  perfectly  aware  of  the  evil  nature  of  those 
actions,  and  of  his  amenableness  to  punishment  for  thenu 

The  following  very  characteristic  example  of  the  Homicidal  form 
of  impulsive  insanity,  was  given  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Momingnde 
(Edinburgh)  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  year  1850. — The  case  was  that 
of  a  female,  who  was  not  affected  with  any  disorder  of  her  Intellec- 
tual powers,  and  who  laboured  under  no  delusions  or  hallucinations, 
but  who  was  tormented  by  **  a  simple  abstract  desire  to  kill,  or 
rather,  for  it  took  a  specific  form,  to  strangle.  She  made  repeated 
attempts  to  effect  her  purpose,  attacking  all  and  sundry,  even  hei 
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owu  nieces  and  other  relatiyes ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of 
iudifference  to  her  Mohom  she  strangled,  so  that  she  succeeded  in 
killing  ¥yiM  imt.  She  recoyered,  under  strict  discipline,  so  much  self- 
control  as  to  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  washing-house  and 
laundry ;  but  she  still  continued  to  assert  that  she  *  must  do  it,'  that 
she  was  '  certain  she  would  do  it  some  day,' — that  she  could  not  help 
it,  that  '  surely  no  one  had  ever  suffered  as  she  had  done,' — was  not 
hers  *  an  awful  case ; '  and,  approaching  any  one,  she  would  gently 
bring  her  hand  near  their  throat,  and  say  mildly  and  persuasiyely,  *  I 
would  just  like  to  do  it.'  She  frequently  expressed  a  wish  that  all 
the  men  and  women  in  the  world  had  only  one  neck,  that  she  might 
strangle  it.  Yet  this  female  had  kind  and  amiable  dispositions,  was 
beloved  by  her  fellow-patients,  so  much  so  that  one  of  them  insisted 
on  sleeping  with  her,  although  she  herself  declared  that  she  was 
afraid  she  would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  impulse  to  get  up 
during  the  night  and  strangle  her.  She  had  been  a  Tery  pious 
woman,  exemplary  in  her  conduct,  very  fond  of  attending  prayer- 
meetings,  and  of  yisiting  the  sick,  praying  with  them  and  reading  the 
Scriptures,  or  repeating  to  them  the  sermons  she  had  heard.  It  was 
the  second  attack  of  Insanity.  During  the  former  she  had  attempted 
suicide.  The  disease  was  hereditary,  and  it  may  be  belieyed  that  she 
was  strongly  predisposed  to  morbid  impulses  of  this  character,  when 
it  was  stated  that  her  sister  and  mother  both  committed  suicide. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  her  morbid  desires.  She 
was  brought  to  the  Institution  under  yery  severe  restraint,  and  the 
parties  who  brought  her  were  under  great  alarm  upon  the  restraint 
being  removed.  After  its  remoyal,  she  made  repeated  and  yery 
determined  attacks  upon  the  other  patients,  the  attendants,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Asylum,  and  was  only  brought  to  exercise  sufficient 
self-control  by  a  system  of  rigid  discipline.  This  female  was  perfectly 
aware  that  her  impulses  were  wrong,  and  that  if  she  had  committed 
any  crime  of  violence  un  ier  their  influence,  she  would  haye  been  ex  - 
posed  to  punishment.  She  deplored,  in  piteous  terms,  the  horrible 
propensity  under  which  she  laboured." — In  the  Repoi-t  of  the  same 
institution  for  1853,  it  is  mentioned  that  this  female  had  been  re- 
admitted, after  nearly  succeeding  in  strangling  her  sister^s  child 
under  the  prompting  of  her  homicidal  impulse.  '*  She  displays  no 
delusion  or  perversion  of  ideas,  but  is  urged- on  by  an  abstract  and 
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nnoontroUable  impnlBe  to  do  what  she  knows  to  be  wrong,  uul  deeply 
deplores," 

Such  impulBes  may  drive  the  subjects  of  them  to  kill,  to  commit 
a  rape,  to  steal,  to  burn,  and  so  on,  without  any  malicious 
feeling  towards  the  persons  injured;  and  many  instances  have 
occurred,  in  which  the  individuals  thus  aifected  have  voluntarily 

withdravm  themselves  from  the  circumstances  of  whose  exciting 
influence  they  were  conscious,  and  have  even  begged  to  be  put 
under  restraint 

558.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  moreover,  and  one  that  strikingly 
confirms  the  view  of  the  nature  of  £motional  states  which  has 
been  previously  advocated  (§  260),  that  the  insane  impulse  appears 
to  be  not  unfrequently  the  expression  of  a  dominant  idea^  with 
which  there  is  no  such  association  of  pleasurable  feeling  as  makes 
the  action  prompted  by  it  an  object  of  desire,  but  which  operates 
by  taking  full  possession  of  the  mind,  and  by  forcing  the  body 
(so  to  speak)  into  the  movements  which  express  it.  Tho  indi- 
vidual thus  aflected  regards  himself  as  the  victim  of  a  necessUy 
which  he  cannot  resist,  and  may  be  perfectly  conscious  (as  when 
the  impulse  proceeds  from  a  strong  desire)  that  what  he  is  doing 
will  be  injurious  to  others  or  to  himself.  This  state  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Biologized  "  subject,"  who  is 
peremptorily  told,  "You  mtut  do  this,"  and  does  it  accordingly 
(§  454) ;  and  it  is  one  that  is  particularly  liable  to  be  induced  in 
persons  who  habitually  exercise  but  little  Volitional  control  over 
the  direction  of  their  thoughts,  by  the  influence  of  suggestions 
from  without,  and  especially  by  occurrences  which  take  a  strong 
1  rid  of  their  attention. 

a.  To  this  condition  are  to  be  referred  many  of  the  Insane  actions 
vrliich  are  commouly  set  down  to  the  account  of  imitation.  This 
term  would  be  best  restricted  to  that  state  of  mind,  in  which  there  is 
an  intention  to  imitate  ;  for  what  is  called  '*  involuntary  imitation  ** 
is  merely   the  expression  of  the  fact,  that  the  consciousness  of  tbf 
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performance  of  a  oertain  act  by  one  individual  giTes-riae  to  a  tendency 
to  its  performance  by  the  other  ($  259  6,  c),  as  in  the  ease  of  the  act 
of  yawning.  So,  the  commission  of  suicide  or  homicide,  after  an  occur* 
rence  of  the  same  kind  which  has  previously  fixed  itself  strongly  upon 
the  attention,  is  an  ideo-m^tur  action,  prompted  by  a  mg^tsting  ido<u 
Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  after  the  suicide  of  Lord  Castlereagli,  a 
large  number  of  persons  destroyed  themselves  in  a  similar  manner* 
Within  a  week  after  the  *'  Peutonville  Tragedy,"  in  which  a  man  cut 
the  throats  of  his  four  children,  and  then  his  own,  there  were  two 
similar  occurrences  elsewhere.  After  the  trial  of  Henriette  Cornier 
for  child-murder,  which  excited  a  considerable  amount  of  public  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  homicidal  insanity,  Esquirol  was  con- 
sulted by  numerous  mothers,  who  were  haunted  by  a  propensity  to 
destroy  their  offspring. 

6.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  mtdden  domina- 
tion of  a  morbid  impulse,  to  which  no  tendency  seems  to  have  been 
previously  experienced,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  altogether 
devoid  of  any  emotional  character.  Dr.  Oppenheim,  of  Hamburg, 
having  received  for  dissection  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  committed 
suicide  by  cutting  his  throat,  but  who  had  done  this  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  death  did  not  take  place  until  after  an  interval  of 
great  suffering,  jokingly  remarked  to  his  attendant, — '*  If  you  hare 
any  fancy  to  cut  your  throat,  don't  do  it  iu  such  a  bungling  way  as 
thi^;  a  little  more  to  the  left  here,  and  you  will  cut  the  carotid 
artery.'*  The  individual  to  whom  this  dangerous  advice  was  addressed, 
was  a  sober,  steady  man,  with  a  family  and  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence ;  he  had  never  manifested  the  slightest  tendency  to  suicide,  and 
had  no  motive  to  commit  it.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  sight  of  the 
corpse,  and  the  observation  made  by  Dr.  O.,  suggested  to  his  mind 
the  idea  of  self-destruction ;  and  this  took  such  firm  hold  of  him  that 
he  carried  it  into  execution,  fortunately,  however,  without  duly  pro- 
fiting by  the  anatomical  instinictious  he  had  received  ;  for  he  did  not 
cut  the  carotid,  and  recovered. 

569.  Iu  u)08t  forms  of  Monomania,  however,  there  is  more  or 
less  of  disorder  in  the  ideational  process,  leading  to  the  formation 
of  positive  dehisions  or  haUiicinationSy  that  is  to  say,  of  fixed 
beliefs  or  dominant  ideas  which  are  palpably  inconsistent  with 
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reality.  Thtse  delusions,  howevery  are  not  attributable  to  origioal 
perversions  of  the  Reasoning  process,  but  arise  out  of  the  perverted 
Emotional  state.  This  gives  rise,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  mis-inter- 
pretcUion  of  actual  facU  or  occurrences,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevalent  state  of  the  feelings  (§  '264).  Thus,  a  lunatic  who 
is  possessed  with  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  his  own  importance, 
may  suppose  himself  to  be  a  sovereign  prince ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  dominant  idea,  looks  upon  the  place  of  his 
confinement  as  his  palace,  believes  his  keepers  to  be  his  obsequious 
officers,  and  his  fellow-patients  to  be  his  obedient  subjects ;  the 
plainest  fare  is  converted  into  a  banquet  of  the  choicest  dainties^ 
and  the  most  homely  dress  into  royal  apparel.  His  condition, 
therefore,  closely  corresponds  with  that  of  a  Biologized  subject, 
whose  mind  may  become  possessed  for  a  time  by  similar  ideas 
through  the  influence  of  external  suggestion  (§  451),  and  who  is 
not  undeceived  by  their  discordance  with  objective  realities, 
because  the  force  with  which  the  consciousness  is  impressed  by 
the  latter,  is  less  than  that  with  which  it  is  acted-on  by  the  former. 
Now  and  then,  perhaps,  the  Lunatic,  like  the  Biologized  sub- 
ject, is  visited  by  a  gleam  of  common-sense,  which  enables  him 
to  view  certain  objects  in  their  true  light,  so  that  he  becomes 
sensible  of  some  inconsistency  between  his  real  and  his  imaginary 
condition ;  as  when  a  patient  in  a  Scotch  pauper-lunatic  asylum, 
after  dilating  upon  the  imaginary  splendours  of  his  regal  state, 
confessed  that  there  was  one  thing  which  he  could  not  quite 
comprehend,  namely,  that  all  his  food  tasted  of  oatmeal  1  In  a 
more  advanced  state  of  the  disorder,  however,  ideas  which  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  imagination  alone,  and  which  it  has  at 
first  presented  faintly  and  transiently,  are  habitually  dwelt  on 
in  consequence  of  the  interest  with  which  they  are  invested ; 
and  at  last  become  realities  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Ego, 
simply  because  he  docs  not  bring  them  to  the  test  of  actual 
experience. 
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a.  The  TVriter  remembers  to  have  heard  the  following  case  from 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson: — He  was  requested  to  see  a  gentleman  whose 
fiiends  wero  desiroas  of  placing  him  under  restraint,  being  well 
assured  of  his  Insanity  from  the  supervention  of  uncontrollable  out- 
breaks of  temper  (to  which  he  had  never  previously  given  way), 
though  they  could  find  no  ostensible  ground  in  his  oonversation  ox 
actions,  which  would  legally  justify  the  use  of  coercive  mea8ui*e8. 
r*everal  medical  men  had  been  consulted,  who  had  failed  to  obtain  any 
Mich  justification,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  employed  all  the 
nieans  which  their  experience  dictated  for  gaining  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  his  disorder.  Dr.  Thomson  having  been  introduced  to  him  as 
a  scientific  man  in  whose  conversation  he  would  feel  interested,  was 
struck,  on  entering  the  room,  with  the  evidence  of  paroxysms  of  vio- 
lent passion  afforded  by  the  shivering  of  a  large  pier-glass,  the  fracture 
of  the  arms  and  legs  of  chairs,  and  other  damages  to  the  handsome 
furniture  of  the  apartments;  and  he  felt  convinced  that  there  was 
some  perversion  of  this  gentleman's  feelings  or  intellect,  which  it  was 
his  business  to  discover.  For  this  purpose  he  directed  the  conversation 
into  a  gi*eat  variety  of  channels ;  and  being  himself  a  man  of  very 
comprehensive  information  and  fluent  speech,  and  finding  a  ready 
response  on  the  other  side,  he  ran  through  a  great  variety  of  topics  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours.  He  said  that  he  had  never  enjoyed 
a  more  agreeable  or  instructive  conversation ;  his  patient  being  evi- 
dently a  gentleman  of  great  attainments  in  literature,  science,  and 
art,  and  having  a  most  original  as  well  as  pleasing  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself  upon  every  subject  that  came  before  him.  Dr. 
Thomson  was  beginning  to  despair  of  finding  out  the  mysteiy  of  his 
disorder,  when  it  chanced  that  Animal  Magnetism  was  adverted  to ; 
on  which  the  patient  began  to  speak  of  an  influence  which  some  of  his 
relatives  had  acquired  over  him  by  this  agency,  described  in  the  most 
vehement  language  the  suflerings  he  endured  through  their  means, 
and  vowed  vengeance  against  his  persecutor  with  such  terrible  excite- 
ment, that  it  was  obviously  necessary,  alike  for  their  security  and  his 
own  welfare,  that  he  should  be  placed  under  restraint. 

[Tero,  it  is  obvious,  the  Emotional  excitement  was  the  essence  of 
the  disorder,  and  the  Intellectual  delusion  was  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  it. 

560.  This  view  of  the  Emotional  source  of  most,  if  not  all.  0/ 
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the  deltLsions  of  the  Insane,  occurred  to  the  Writer  in  early  life, 
through  having  had  his  attention  strongly  drawn  to  a  case  in 
which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  obserying  from  its  commencement 
till  progressive  formation  of  such  delusions,  and  in  which  the 
varying  tenacity  of  their  hold  over  the  intellectual  belief  (which 
sometimes  appeared  disposed  to  get  rid  of  them)  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  varying  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  dominant 
emotion.  His  subsequent  experience  of  other  fonns  of  Monomania^ 
and  the  results  of  his  inquiries  among  those  who  have  made  In- 
sanity their  special  study,  have  fully  confirmed  this  view. 

a.  Thu8  Dr.  Skae  remarks  in  the  "  Morningside  Beport "'  for  1853, 
that  **  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth,  than  to  believe  that  in 
every  case  of  Insanity  there  must  be  some  delusion,  or  some  pertuiba- 
tion  cf  the  Intellect  Of  all  the  features  of  Insanity,  morbid  impuUes, 
emotimB,  and  feelingt,  and  the  loss  of  cotdrol  over  themy  are  the  moat 
essential  and  constant.  Delusions,  illusions,  and  hallucinations  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  accidental  concomitants  of  the  disease. 
The  former,  perhaps,  invariably  accompany  the  invasion  of  disease ; 
the  latter  are  frequently  only  developed  during  its  progi-ess,  and  are 
sometimes  never  present  at  all." 

6.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting,  in  this  connexion,  as  well  as  in  the 
additional  relation  which  it  indicates  between  Insanity  and  the  various 
phases  of  Delirium,  Dreaming,  &c.,  that  the  particular  delusion  seems 
often  to  be  suggested  by  accidental  circumstances,  the  mind  bein;? 
previously  under  the  influence  of  some  morbid  tendency  which  has 
given  the  general  direction  to  the  thoughts.  Thus  we  find  it  mentioned 
in  the  **  Morningside  Report  *'  for  1850,  that  the  Queen's  public  visit  to 
Scotland  seemed  to  give  a  special  direction  to  the  ideas  of  several 
individuals  who  became  insane  at  that  period,  the  attack  of  insanity 
being  itself  in  some  instances  traceable  to  the  excitement  produced  by 
that  event.  One  of  the  patients,  who  was  affected  with  puei-peral 
mania,  believed  that,  in  consequence  of  her  confinement  having  taken 
place  on  such  a  remarkable  occasion,  she  must  have  given  biith  to  a 
person  of  royal  or  divine  dignity. — During  the  religious  excitement 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  **  disruption"  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
%u  unusually-large  number  of  patients  were  admitted  into  the  varioua 
tttiylums  of  Scotland,  labouring  under  delusions  connected  with  reli- 
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gion ;  the  disorder  haying  here  also  doubtless  commenced  in  an  ezag« 
geration  of  this  class  of  fetling%^  and  the  erroneous  htlUfa  haying  been 
formed  under  their  influence. — Again,  in  the  Beport  of  the  same 
Institution  for  1851,  it  is  stated  that,  as  in  former  instances  '*  the  car-, 
rent  topics  of  the  day  gave  colouring  and  form  to  the  delusions  of  the 
disordered  fancy.  We  have  thus  had  no  less  than  five  individuals 
admitted  during  the  year,  who  believe  themselves  the  victims  of  Mes- 
meric agency  (a  sort  of  '*  Mesmeric  mania  "  having  been  prevalent  in 
Edinburgh  during  that  period) ;  "  three  of  the  inmates  talked  much  of 
California,  and  of  the  bags  full  of  gold  which  they  had  obtained  from 
the  diggings ;  and  one  of  them  arrived  at  the  persuasion  that  his  body 
was  transmuted  into  gold.'* 

561.  Every  one  who  observes  the  ordinazy  working  of  bis  own 
mind,  must  be  aware  how  dififerently  be  looks  at  the  very  game 
occurrences,  according  to  the  state  of  Feeling  he  is  in  at  the  time ; 
and  no  judicious  man  will  allow  himself  to  act  upon  any  conclusion 
h.3  may  have  formed  under  the  influence  of  emotional  excitement. 
It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  persistence  and  exaggeration  of  some  emotional 
tendency,  leading  to  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  everything  that 
may  be  in  any  way  related  to  it,  that  Insanity  very  frequently 
commences ;  and  it  is  in  this  stage  that  a  strong  effort  at  self- 
control  may  be  exerted  with  eflbct,  not  merely  in  keeping  down 
the  exaggerated  emotion,  but  in  determiuately  directing  the 
thoughts  into  another  channeL  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
while  the  tendency  to  brood  upon  a  particular  class  of  ideas  and  ou 
the  feelings  connected  with  them,  gives  them,  if  this  tendency  be 
habitually  yielded  to,  an  increasing  dominance, — so  that  they  at 
lost  take  full  possession  of  the  mind,  overmaster  the  will,  and 
consequently  direct  the  conduct, — there  is  a  stage  in  which  the 
will  Jias  a  great  power  of  preserving  the  right  balance,  by  steadily 
resisting  the  "  brooding  "  tendency,  calling-off  the  attention  from 
the  contemplation  of  ideas  which  ouglU  not  to  be  entertained 
^§  271),  and  directing  it  into  some  entirely  different  channel 
rhu  r^'cords  of  Crime  abound  in  cases  in  which  murder  or  attempt 
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to  murder  has  been  committed  under  tlie  dominance  of  an  idea  or 
feeling,  that  nas  taken  such  complete  possession  of  the  mind, 
AS  to  render  the  Ego  no  longer  morally  responsible  for  his  act 
at  the  time  of  its  commission  ;  but  for  which  act  he  is  nevertheless 
remotely  responsible  (like  the  drunkard,  §  545),  because  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  become  thus  possessed,  when  the  means  of 
escape  lay  in  his  own  power.  And  in  the  infliction  of  punishment, 
the  same  principle  ought  to  be  applied  to  both  oases, — that  of 
bringing  the  strongest  possible  deterrent  motives  to  bear  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  meditating  such  criminalities. 

An  extremely  good  example  of  the  deterrent  influence  of  a  judi- 
ciously-devised punishment,  was  aflbrded  by  the  stop  which  was  put  to 
the  repeated  alarms  to  which  the  Queen  was  subjected,  after  the  real 
attempt  upon  her  life  made  by  Oxford.  The  motive  in  his  case  seemed 
to  be  nothing  else  than  morbid  vanity ;  which  was  gi*atifled  by  his 
being  tried  for  high- treason,  and  made  an  object  of  public  notoriety. 
Being  found  **  not  gxiilty  "  on  the  ground  of  Insanity  (to  which  it  was 
proved  that  he  had  an  hereditary  predisposition),  and  being  placed  in 
Bethlehem  Hospital  as  a  lunatic,  no  corrective  impression  as  to  punish^ 
ment  was  made  upon  the  class  from  which  he  sprung ;  and  the  like 
morbid  love  of  notoriety  led  one  young  fellow  after  another  to  threaten 
the  life  of  the  Queen,  by  presenting  pistols  or  other  weapons  when  she 
appeared  in  public.  In  order  to  protect  her  from  the  repetition  of  this 
outrage,  a  bill  was  carried  through  the  Legislature  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  making  the  ofifence  of  presenting  any  fire-arm  at  the 
Queen  (even  if  unloaded),  a  disgrac^ul  one,  to  be  punished  with  ti;At;>- 
inng;  and  no  more  was  heard  of  such  attempts  for  many  years,  the 
next  attempt — that  of  Lieutenant  Pate — being  the  result  of  **  brood- 
ing "  over  some  fancied  injuries. 

662.  It  is  singular  how  closely  the  ordinaiy  history  of  tho 
access  of  Monomania  corresponds  with  that  of  intoxication  fay 
Hachisch.  A  man  who  has  been  for  some  time  under  the  strain  of 
severe  mental  labour,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  emotional  ex- 
citement, breaks  down  in  mental  and  bodily  health  ;  and  becomos 
subject  to  morbid  ideas,  of  whose  abnormal  character  he  is  ui  th« 
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first  instance  quite  aware.  He  may  see  spectral  illusions,  but  he 
knows  that  they  are  illusive.  He  may  hear  imaginary  conversa- 
tions, but  is  conscious  that  they  are  empty  words.  He  feels  an 
extreme  depression  of  spirits,  but  is  willing  to  attribute  this  to 
some  physical  causa  He  exhibits  an  excessive  irritability  of 
temper,  but  is  conscious  of  his  irascibility  and  endeavours  to 
restrain  it.  He  has  strange  thoughts  respecting  those  who  ave 
most  dear  to  him,  suspects  his  wife  of  infidelity,  his  children  uf 
wilful  disobedience,  his  most  intimate  friends  of  injurious  deslgi  s  ; 
hut  he  has  still  intelligence  enough  to  question  the  validity  of  these 
suspicions,  and  shrinks  from  giving  them  permanent  lodgment  in 
his  breast.  Dark  visions  of  futm*e  ruin  and  disgrace  flit  before  him  ; 
but  he  may  refuse  to  contemplate  them,  may  be  reasoned  into  the 
admission  of  their  utter  baselessness,  and  may  second  the  efforts  of 
bis  friends  to  direct  his  thoughts  and  feehngs  into  a  different 
channel.  It  is  in  this  stage  that  change  of  scene,  the  withdrawal 
from  painful  associations,  the  invigoration  of  the  bodily  health,  and 
the  direction  of  the  Mental  activity  towards  any  subject  that  has  a 
healthful  attraction  for  it,  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  (§  271  a) ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a  man  has  been  saved  from  an 
attack  of  Insanity,  by  the  resolute  determination  of  his  Will  not  to 
yield  to  his  morbid  tendencies. — But  if  he  should  give  way  to 
these  tendencies,  and  should  dwell  upon  his  morbid  ideas  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  escape  fix)m  them,  they  come  at  last 
to  acquire  a  complete  mastery  over  him ;  and  his  Will,  his 
Common  sense,  and  his  Moral  sense,  at  last  succumb  to  their 
domination.  The  visual  appearances  which  he  at  first  dis< 
missed  as  uni'eal,  become  to  his  mind  objects  of  actual  sight ;  th^ 
airy  words  are  conversations  which  he  distinctly  hears,  and  to 
which  he  gives  full  credence,  however  repugnant  their  import  may 
be  to  his  sober  sense  ;  his  suspicions  of  wife,  children,  and  friends 
acquire  the  force  of  certainties,  although  tliey  may  not  have  tlie 
slightest  badis  of  reality ;  the  jonviction  of  impending  ruin  is  ovef 
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before  him,  and  he  mokes  no  effort  to  escape  from  it ;  no  renson- 
ing  can  now  dispel  his  delusions  ;  no  proof,  however  clear  to  the 
sane  mind,  can  demonstrate  the  groundlessness  of  his  uotiiu  & 
His  temper,  now  entirely  uncontrolled,  becomes  more  and  moro 
irritable ;  the  slightest  provocations  occasion  the  most  violent  out- 
breaks ;  and  these  are  excited,  not  merely  by  the  exaggeration  oi 
misinterpretation  of  actual  occurrences,  but  by  the  fictions  of  his 
own  imagination.  No  conception  can  be  too  obviously  fallacious 
or  absurd,  as  judged  by  the  sound  intellect^  to  command  his  assent 
and  govern  his  actions  ;  for  when  the  directing  power  of  the  Will 
is  altogether  lost,  he  is  as  incapable  as  a  Biologized  or  Hypnotized 
subject,  of  testing  his  ideas  by  their  conformity  to  the  general 
result  of  his  previous  experience  (§  451),  or  of  keeping  his  emo- 
tions under  due  control. 

563.  But,  it  may  be  said,  if  Insanity  be  the  expression  of  dis- 
ordered physical  action  of  the  Cercbrimi,  it  is  inconsistent  to  expect 
that  a  man  can  conti'ol  this  by  any  effort  of  his  own ;  or  that 
moral  treatment  can  have  any  efBcacy  in  the  restoration  of 
mental  health.  Those,  however,  who  have  followed  the  course  of 
the  argument  expounded  in  this  Treatise,  will  have  no  dilBculty  in 
reconciling  the  two  orders  of  facts.  For  whilst  the  disordered 
physical  action  of  the  Cerebnun,  when  once  established-^  puts  the 
automatic  action  of  his  mind  altogether  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Ego,  there  is  frequently  a  stage  in  which  he  has  the  power  6f  ao 
directing  and  controlling  that  action,  as  to  prevent  the  establishmeni 
of  the  disorder ;  just  as,  in  the  state  of  perfect  health,  he  has  the 
power  of  forming  habits  of  Mental  action,  to  which  the  nutrition  of 
t^e  Brain  responds,  so  as*  ultimately  to  render  them  automatic 
(§§  287,  288).  And  so,  the  judicious  Physician,  in  the  treatment  of 
an  insane  patient,  whilst  doing  everything  he  can  to  invigorate  the 
bodily  health,  to  ward  off  sources  of  mental  disturbance,  and  to 
divert  the  current  of  thought  and  feeling  from  a  morbid  into  a 
healthful  channel,  will  sedulously  watch  for  every  opportunity  of 
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fostering  the  power  of  Belf-control,  will  seek  out  the  motives  most 

likely  to  act  upon  the  individual^  will  bring  these  into  play  upon 

every  suitable  occasion,  will  approve  and  reward  ita  successful 

exercise,  will  sympathize  with  failure  even  when  having  recourse  to 

the  restraint  which  it  has  rendei*ed  necessary,  will  encourage  every 

renewed  exertion,  and  will  thus  give  every  aid    he  can  to  tlie 

re>aoquirement  of  that  Volitional  direction,  which,  as  the  bodily 

malady  abates,  is  alone  needed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 

disordered  mental  action.      It  is  when  the   patient  has  so  far 

recovered,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  made  to  feel  that  he  can  do 

what  he  (mghJty  if  he  will  only  fry,  that  moral  treatment  becomes 

efficacious.     And  thus  the  judicious  Physician,  when  endeavouring 

either  to  ward-oflF  or  to  cure  Mental  disorder,  brings  to  bear  upor 

his  patient  exactly  the  same  power  as  that  which  is  exerted  by  an 

Educator  of  the  highest  type  (§  290,  iii).     Each  has  the  high 

prerogative  of  calling  into  exercise  that  element  in  Man's  nature 

which  is  the  noblest  gift  of  his  Creator,  enabling  him  to  turn  to 

the  best  account  whatever  mental  endowments  he  may  posseaii 

"  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  Man's  estate.** 


CHAPTER  XDL 

nrriUBNoe  of  mbntal  states  on  thb  obgakio  FUNonovs. 

^^64.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  Chapters  how  close  ii 
the  dependence  of  the  normal  action  of  the  Brain  upon  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  Blood :  serious  reduction  in  its  quantity  at  once 
producing  deficient  mental  activity;  whilst  a  depravation  of  its 
quality  occasions  a  perversion  of  that  activity.  And  thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  very  slight  departures  from  the  health  of  the  Body 
exert  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  our  intellectual^  and  still 
more  upon  our  emotioiuil  condition,  through  the  deterioration  they 
produce  in  the  circulating  fluid  (§  552).  The  functional  activity  of 
the  Brain  is  also  affected,  thi'ough  its  nervous  connections,  by  the 
physical  condition  of  remote  parts  of  the  body ;  various  aberrant 
phenomena  being  traceable  to  such  "  morbid  sympathies."*  But 
what  we  have  now  to  consider  is  the  converse  power  exerted  by 
Mental  states  over  the  functions  of  Nutrition  and  Secretion,  so  as 
to  modify  not  merely  the  movements,  but  the  molecular  actions, 
of  various  parts  of  the  body.  This  power  (it  has  been  already 
shown,  §§  112-115)  is  for  the  most  part  exercised  through  the 
Sympathetic  system  of  Nerves ;  and  whilst  the  regulation  of  the 
calibre  of  the  arteries,  which  determines  the  quantity  of  blood 
supplied  to  each  part,  seems  to  be  effected  through  the  motoT 
fibres  which  that  system  receives  from  the  Cerebro-spinal,  its 
influence  over  the  condition  of  the  Blood  itself,  and  the  use  that 
IS  made  of  it,  appears  to  be  exerted  through  its  own  proper  flbi^s 
and  ganglia. 

*  See  esx^jally  Dr.  Laycock  s  Treatise  **  On  the  Nervoui  Diaeatti  of  Wonun.** 
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565.  Much  of  the  action  exerted  by  the  Vaso-motor  system  of 
Nerves  (§  113)  has  obvious  reference  to  the  harmonization  of  the 
Organic  functions  with  each  other.  Thus,  to  take  a  very  simple 
and  familiar  case,  when  a  particle  of  dust  lodges  between  the  eye 
Qiid  the  eyelid,  an  increased  flow  of  tears  is  produced  by  the  dilata- 
ti  jn  of  the  artery  that  supplies  the  lachrymal  gland ;  so  as,  if  the 
j[K\rticle  be  net  too  large,  to  wash  it  down  into  the  inner  comer 
of  the  eye,  from  which  it  may  be  easily  removed.  So,  again,  the 
introduction  of  food  into  the  mouth  produces  an  immediate  flow  of 
saliva  for  its  mastication  ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  out- 
pouring of  gastric  juice  into  the  stomach,  in  preparation  for  its  diges- 
tion; the  production  of  both  these  secretions  being  due  to  the  increase 
of  the  supply  of  blood  proceeding  in  the  one  case  to  the  salivary 
glands,  and  in  the  ether  to  the  gastric  follicles  contained  in  the 
coats  of  the  stomach.  But  a  flow  of  saliva  may  be  occasioned  in 
a  himgiy  man,  by  the  sight,  the  smell,  or  even  the  thought,  of 
savoury  food;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  on 
dogs,  that  a  flow  of  gastric  juice  takes  place  into  their  stomachs, 
when,  after  long  fasting,  attractive  food  is  placed  before  them. 
So,  the  free  secretion  of  milk,  excited  by  suction  applied  to  the 
nipple,  is  also  producible  in  the  nursing  mother  by  the  sight,  by 
the  cry,  or  even  by  the  thought  of  her  infant  (§500  a),  which  occa- 
sions the  dilatation  of  the  mammary  artery  (analogous  to  the  act 
of  blushing)  that  permits  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  Mammary  gland 
known  as  "  the  draught" — ^Now  in  none  of  these  cases  has  the  vnll 
any  influence  whatever;  the  mental  state  which  determines  the 
result  being  an  eTnotional  one,  which  may  be  linked-on  either  to 
a  perception  or  to  an  idea,  according  as  the  object  that  calU  it 
forth  is  actually  or  only  "  subjectively*'  present.  And  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Emotions  upon  the  quantity  of  these  Secretions  is 
sliown  by  numerous  other  facts. 

a.  Thus,  the  secretion  of  Tears,  which  is  continually  being  formed 
tu  an  extent  sufficient  to  lubricate  the  surface  of  the  eyes,  is  poured 
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out  in  great  abundance  under  the  moderate  excitement  of  the  emo- 
tions, either  of  joy,  tenderness,  or  grief.  It  is  checked,  however,  by 
violent  grief ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  indication  of  moderated  boitow, 
when  tears  *'  come  to  the  relief"  of  the  sufferer. 

6.  So,  the  Salivary  secretion  may  bo  suspended  by  strong  emotion  ; 
a  fact  of  which  advantage  is  taken  in  India  for  the  discovery  of  a  thio/ 
r  mong  the  servants  of  a  family, — each  of  them  being  required  to  hold 
a  certain  quantity  of  rice  in  his  mouth  during  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
offender  being  generally  distinguished  by  the  dryness  of  his  mouthful. 

c.  That  the  Gastric  secretion  may  be  entirely  suspended  by  power- 
ful emotion,  dearly  appears  as  well  from  the  results  of  experiments 
on  animals,  as  from  the  well-known  influence  exerted  by  a  sudden 
Mental  shock  (whether  painful  or  pleasurable),  in  dissipating  the 
appetite  for  food,  and  in  suspending  the  digestive  process  when  in 
active  operation.  Several  other  secretions  are  affected  in  a  similar 
manner  by  emotional  excitement :  thus  the  special  odoriferous  secre- 
tions of  many  animals  are  poured  forth  under  alarm  with  such 
potency  as  to  constitute  their  special  means  of  defence ;  and  in  some 
human  beings  the  cutaneous  secretion  becomes  strongly  ammoniacal, 
when  either  fear  or  bashfulness  is  strongly  excited. 

566.  There  is  no  Secretion,  however,  on  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  which  Emotional  states  have  so  obvious  an  influence, 
fts  they  have  upon  that  of  milk  ;  and  tills  point,  being  one  of  great 
practical  importance,  as  well  as  of  scientific  interest,  will  be  here 
dwelt-on  in  some  detail, — conclusive  evidence  of  such  alterations 
being  aflbrded  by  the  disorder  produced  by  the  altered  secretion 
in  the  digestive  system  of  the  infant,  which  is  'a  more  delicate 
apparatus  for  testing  its  quality,  than  any  that  the  chemist  could 
devise.  The  following  general  statements  on  this  subject  were 
made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  as  the  result  of  extended  and  carefu^ 
enquiries  : — 

a.  *'  The  secretion  of  Milk  proceeds  best  in  a  tranquil  state  of  mind^ 
and  with  a  cheerful  temper ;  then  the  milk  is  regularly  abundant,  and 
agi'ees  well  with  the  child.  On  the  contrary,  a  fretful  temper  lessens 
the  quantity  of  milk,  makes  it  thin  and  serous,  and  causes  it  to  disturb 
tho  child's  bowels,  producing  intestinal  fever  and  much  griping.    Fiti 
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^f  anger  produce  a  very  initating:  milk,  followed  by  griping  in  the 
infant,  with  green  stools.  Orief  has  a  great  influence  on  lactation, 
and  consequently  upon  the  child.  The  loss  of  a  near  and  dear  rela- 
tkm,  or  a  change  of  fortune,  will  often  so  much  diminish  the  secretion 
uf  milk,  as  to  render  eulventitious  aid  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
child.  Anxiety  of  mind  diminishes  the  quantity,  and  alters  the 
(Quality,  of  the  milk.  The  reception  of  a  letter  which  leayes  the  mind 
In  anxious  suspense,  lessens  the  draught,  and  the  breast  beix)mea 
empty.  If  the  child  be  ill,  and  the  mother  is  anxious  respecting  il^ 
she  complains  to  her  medical  attendant  that  she  has  little  milk,  and 
that  her  infant  is  griped  and  has  frequent  green  and  frothy  motions. 
Fear  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  secretion  of  milk.  I  am  informed 
by  a  medical  man  whe  practises  much  among  the  poor,  that  the 
apprehension  of  the  brutal  conduct  of  a  drunken  husband  will  put  a 
stop  for  a  time  to  the  secretion  of  milk.  When  this  happens,  the 
bi  east  feels  knotted  and  hard,  flaccid  &om  the  absence  of  milk,  and 
that  which  is  secreted  is  highly  irritating;  and  some  time  elapses 
before  a  healthy  secretion  returns.  Terror,  which  is  sudden  and  great 
fear,  instantly  stops  this  seci*etion."  Of  this,  two  striking  instances^ 
in  which  the  secretion,  although  previously  abundant,  was  completely 
arrested  by  this  emotion,  are  detailed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

There  is  even  evidence  that  the  Mammary  secretion  may  acquire 
an  actually  poisonous  character,  under  the  influence  of  violent 
mental  excitement ;  for  certain  phenomena  which  might  otherwise 
be  regarded  in  no  other  ligtit  than  as  simple  coincidences,  appe:ir 
to  justify  this  inference,  when  interpreted  by  the  less  striking  but 
equally  decisive  facts  already  mentioned. 

ft.  "  A  carpenter  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  a  soldier  billeted  in  his 
bouse,  and  was  set-upon  by  the  latter  with  his  drawn  sword.  The 
wife  of  the  carpenter  at  first  trembled  from  fear  and  ten*or,  and  thoa 
•uddenly  threw  hei-self  fuiiously  between  the  combatants,  wrested  the 
sword  from  the  soldier's  hand,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  away. 
During  the  tumult,  some  neighbours  came  in  and  separated  the  men. 
While  in  this  state  of  strong  excitement,  the  mother  took  up  her 
child  from  the  cradle,  whore  it  lay  pla^'ing  and  in  the  most  perfect 
health,  never  having  hod  a  moment's  illness  ;  she  gave  it  the  breast, 
and  in  so  doing  sealed  its  fate.     In  a  few  minutes  the  infant  Iclt-oO 
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sacking,  became  restless,  panted,  and  sank  dead  tx^xl  its  mother's 
bosom.  The  physician  who  was  instantly  called-in,  found  the  child 
lying  in  the  cradle,  as  if  asleep,  and  with  its  features  undisturbed ; 
but  all  his  resources  were  fruitless.     It  was  irrecoverably  gone."* 

Tn  this  interesting  case,  the  milk  seems  to  have  undergone  a 
change  which  gave  it  a  poweiful  sedative  action  upon  the  susceptible 
iiervoiui  system  of  tlie  infant. 

c  Similar  facts  are  recorded  by  other  writei-s. — Mr.  Wardrop 
mentions  (**  Lancet,**  No.  516),  that  having  removed  a  small  tumour 
from  behind  the  ear  of  a  mother,  all  went  well  until  she  fell  into  a 
violent  passion ;  and  the  child,  being  suckled  soon  afterwards,  died  in 
convulsions.  He  was  sent- for  hastily  to  see  another  child  in  convul- 
sions, after  taking  the  breast  of  a  nurse  who  had  just  been  severely 
reprimanded ;  and  he  was  infoimed  by  Sir  Bichard  Croft,  that  he  had 
seen  many  similar  instances. — Three  others  are  recorded  by  Burdach 
{^*Fhy$iologie"  §  522).  In  one  of  them,  the  infant  was  seized  with 
oonvulsions  on  the  right  side  and  hemiplegia  on  the  left,  on  sucking 
immediately  after  its  mother  hod  met  with  some  distressing  occur- 
rence. Another  case  was  that  of  a  puppy,  which  was  seized  with 
epileptic  convulsions,  on  sucking  its  mother  after  a  fit  of  rage. 

The  following,  which  occurred  within  the  Writer's  own  knowledge, 
is  perhaps  equally  valuable  to  the  Physiologist,  as  an  example  of 
the  similarly-fatal  influence  of  imdue  emotion  of  a  different  cha- 
racter ;  and  should  serve,  with  the  preceding,  as  a  salutary  warning 
to  Mothers,  to  prevent  themselves  from  brooding  over  depressing 
ideas,  as  they  would  from  indulging  in  passionate  excitement. 

d.  A  lady  having  several  children,  of  which  none  had  manifested 
any  particular  tendency  to  cerebral  disease,  and  of  which  the  youngest 
was  a  healthy  infant  a  few  months  old,  heard  of  the  death  (from  acute 
hydroce|ihalus)  of  the  iiiftint  child  of  a  friend  residing  at  a  distance, 
with  whom  she  had  been  on  teiTns  of  close  intimacy,  and  whose 
family  had  increased  almost  simultaneously  with  her  own.  The  cir- 
tumstance  naturally  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind ;  and  ohe 

*  Dr.  Yon  Ammon,  quote  1  in  Dr.  A.  Combe's  excellent  little  work  on  "Th« 
Manigemeiii  of  Infancy.  ' — See  also  Dr.  Kellog's  case,  quoted  in  Dr.  Tnke'v 
*'  Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  tlio  Mind  upon  the  Body." 
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seems  to  have  dwelt  upon  it  the  more,  as  she  happened  at  that  period 
to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  her  famil3%  and  to  be  much  alone 
with  her  babe.  One  morning,  shoi*tly  after  having  nursed  it,  she  laid 
the  infant  in  its  cradle,  asleep  and  apparently  in  perfect  health; 
her  attention  was  shortly  attracted  to  it  by  a  noise ;  and  on  going  to 
(he  cradle,  she  found  her  infant  in  a  convulsion,  which  lasted  a  few 
moments  and  then  left  it  dead. 

iN'ow,  although  the  influence  of  the  Emotion  is  less  unequivocally 
displayed  in  this  case  than  in  the  preceding,  it  can  scarcely  be  u 
matter  of  doubt ;  since  it  is  natm*al  that  no  feeling  should  be 
stronger  in  the  Mother's  mind  under  such  circumstances,  than  the 
fear  that  her  own  beloved  child  should  be  taken  from  her,  as  that 
of  her  friend  had  been  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  she  had  been  pai^ 
ticularly  dwelling  on  it,  at  the  time  of  nursing  the  infant  on  that 
morning. 

567.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  a  sudden  and  violent  ex- 
citement of  some  depressing  emotion,  especially  terror,  may  pro- 
duce a  severe  and  even  a  fatal  disturbance  of  the  Organic  functions ; 
with  general  symptoms  (as  Guislain  has  remarked)  so  strongly 
resembling  those  of  sedative  poisoning,  as  to  make  it  highly 
probable  that  the  blood  is  directly  aflfected  by  the  emotional  state, 
through  nervous  agency ;  and,  in  fact,  the  emotional  alteration  of 
the  secretions  seems  much  more  probably  attributable  to  some  such 
affection  of  the  Blood,  than  to  a  primary  disturbance  of  the  secret- 
ing process  itself.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  habitual 
state  of  the  emotional  sensibility  has  an  important  influence  upon 
the  general  activity  and  perfection  of  the  nutritive  processes, — as  is 
shown  by  the  well- nourished  appearance  usually  exhibited  by  thosi. 
wLo  are  free  from  mental  anxiety  as  well  as  from  bodily  ailment , 
D)utrasted  with  the  "lean  and  hungry  look*'  of  those  who  are  a 
prey  to  continual  disquietude, — yet  it  is  not  often  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  obsei*ving  the  production  of  disorder  in  the  Nutrition 
of  any  specific  part,  by  such  influence.  The  two  following  cases, 
however,  in  which  local  disorder  of  nutrition  followed  upon  power- 
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fill  emotion,  determined  as. to  their  seat  by  the  intense  direction 
of  the  attention  to  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  rest  upon  excelli*Jit 
authority. 

a.  "  A  lady,  who  was  watching  her  little  child  at  play,  saw  a  heai  y 
A'indow-sash  fall  upon  its  hand,  cutting  off  three  of  the  fingers ;  and 
'he  was  so  much  overcome  by  fright  and  distress,  as  to  be  unable  to 
fonder  it  any  assistance.  A  surgeon  was  speedily  obtained,  whu. 
having  dressed  the  wounds,  turned  himself  to  the  mother,  whom  ho 
found  seated,  moaning,  and  complaining  of  pain  in  her  hand.  On 
examination,  three  fingers,  corresponding  to  those  injured  in  ^e 
child,  were  discovered  to  be  swollen  and  inflamed,  although  thcj  had 
ailed  nothing  prior  to  the  accident.  In  four-and-twenty  hours,  inci- 
sions were  made  into  them,  and  pus  was  evacuated;  sloughs  were 
afterwards  discharged,  and  the  wounds  ultimately  healed."— (Carter 
an  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Hysteria^  p.  24.) 

6.  •*  A  highly  intelligent  lady  known  to  Dr.  Tuke  related  to  him  that 
one  day  she  was  walking  past  a  public  institution,  and  obsei'ved  a 
child,  in  whom  she  was  particularly  interested,  coming  out  through 
an  iron  gate.  She  saw  that  he  let  go  the  gate  after  opening  it,  and 
that  it  seemed  likely  to  close  upon  him,  and  concluded  that  it  would  do 
so  with  such  force  as  to  crush  his  ankle ;  however,  this  did  not  happen. 
*  It  was  impossible,*  she  says,  *  by  word  or  act  to  be  quick  enough  to 
meet  the  supposed  emergency ;  and,  in  fact,  I  found  I  could  not  move, 
for  such  intense  pain  came  on  in  "the  ankle,  corresponding  to  the  one 
which  I  thought  the  boy  would  have  injured,  that  I  could  only  put  my 
hand  on  it  to  lessen  its  extreme  painfulness.  /  am  sure  I  did  not  vwM 
$0  as  to  strain  or  sprain  it.  The  walk  home — &  distance  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile — was  very  laborious,  and  in  taking  off  my  stockiug 
I  found  a  circle  round  the  avldc,  as  if  it  had  been  painted  with  red  cur- 
rant  juice ^  with  a  large  spot  of  the  same  on  the  outer  part.  By  morning 
the  whole  foot  was  inflamed,  and  I  was  a  prisoner  to  my  bed  many 
days.'  " — [Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body,  p.  260.) 

668.  The  influence  of  the  state  of  expectant  attentioiiy  in  modi- 
fying the  processes  of  Nutrition  and  Secretion,  is  not  less  remark- 
able than  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  the  production  of  muscular 
movements  (§  238  et  seq,)  The  Volitional  direction  of  the  eon- 
iciiAimestt  to  a  part,  independently  of  emotional  excitement,  sufficef 
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to  call  forth  sensations  in  it,  which  seem  to  depend  upon  a 
change  in  its  circulation  (§  129);  and  if  this  state  be  kept  up 
automaticallj  by  the  aitracivm  of  the  attention,  the  change  may 
become  a  source  of  modification,  not  only  in  the  functional  action, 
but  in  the  Nutrition  of  the  part  Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  real  disease  often  supervenes  upon  fancied  ailment,  especially 
through  the  indulgence  of  what  is  known  as  the  hypochondriacal 
tendency  tc  dwell-upon  uneasy  sensations ;  these  sensations  being 
themselves,  in  many  instances,  purely  "  subjective"  (§  143). 
In  many  individuals  (especially  females)  whose  sympathies 
are  strong,  a  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body  may  be  produced  by 
witnessing  in  another,  or  even  by  hearing  described,  the  sufferings 
occasioned  by  disease  or  injury  of  that  part ;  and  if  this  pain  be 
attended-to  and  believed-in  as  an  indication  of  serious  mischief, 
iQJTuious  consequences  are  very  likely  to  follow.  So,  again,  the 
self-tormenting  ^hypochondriac  will  imagine  himself  the  victim  of 
any  malady  that  he  may  "  fancy ;"  and  if  this  &ncy  should  be 
sufficiently  persistent  and  engrossing,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  lead  to 
real  disease  of  the  organ  to  which  it  relates.  This  persistent 
direction  of  the  attention  has  a  much  greater  potency,  when  com- 
bined with  the  expectation  of  a  particular  result ;  and  thus  it 
happens  that  the  spells  of  pretenders  to  occult  powers,  in  aU 
ages  and  nations,  often  produce  the  predicted  maladies  in  the 
subjects  who  are  credulous  enough  to  believe  in  their  efficacy. 
Such  was  formerly  the  case  among  the  Negroes  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  repress 
what  were  known  as  ''  Obeah  practices"  by  penal  legislation ;  a 
sbw  pining- away,  ending  in  death,  being  the  not  uncommon  result 
ol  the  fixed  belief  on  the  part  of  the  victim,  that  *^  Obi"  had  been 
jiut  upon  him  by  some  old  man  or  woman  reputed  to  possess  the 
inj  iirious  power.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  dread  of  these  spells, 
that  the  mere  threat  of  one  party  to  a  quarrel  to  "  put  Obi**  upon 
the  other,  was  often  sufficient  to  terrify  the  latter  into  submission 
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And  there  is  adequate  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  even  amongst 
the  better  instructed  classes  of  our  own  country,  a  fixed  belief  that 
a  mortal  disease  had  seized  upon  the  frame,  or  that  a  particolar 
openition  or  system  of  treatment  would  prove  unsuccessful,  hai 
been  in  numerous  instances  the  real  occasion  of  a  fatal  result 

569.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  Mental  state  may  operate 
beneficially,  in  checking  a  morbid  action  and  restoring  the  healthy 
state.  That  the  confident  expectation  of  a  cure  is  the  most  potent 
means  of  bringing  it  about,  doing  that  which  no  Medical  treatment 
can  accomplish,  may  be  affirmed  as  the  generalized  result  of  expe- 
riences of  the  most  varied  kind,  extending  through  a  long  series  of 
ages.  For  it  is  this  which  is  common  to  methods  ol  the  most  diverse 
character;  some  of  them,— as  the  Metallic  Tractors,  Mesmerism, 
and  Homeopathy, — pretending  to  some  physical  power ;  whilst  to 
others,  as  the  invocations  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  the  commands 
of  Dr.  Vernon  or  the  Zouave  Jacob,  some  miraculous  influence 
was  attributed.  It  has  been  customary,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
do  not  accept  either  the  "  physical"  or  the  "  miraculous"  hypo- 
thesis as  the  interpretation  of  these  facts,  to  refer  the  effects  either 
to  "  imagination'*  or  to  "  faith ;" — two  mental  states  apparently 
incongruous,  and  neither  of  them  rightly  expressing  the  condition  on 
which  they  depend.  For  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
a  great  number  of  cases  the  patients  have  believed  themselves  to  be 
cured,  when  no  real  a7neliorcUion  of  their  condition  had  taken  place, 
yet  there  is  a  large  body  of  trustwortliy  evidence,  that  permanent 
amendment  of  a  kind  perfectly  obvious  to  others,  has  shown  its^ilf 
in  a  great  variety  of  local  maladies,  when  the  patients  have  be^n 
sufficiently  possessed  by  the  expectation  of  benefit,  and  hj  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  means  employed.*  "  Any  system  of  treatment,*'  it 
has  been  recently  remarked,  "  however  absurd,  that  can  be  *  puffed' 
into  public  notoriety  for  efficacy, — any  individual  who,  by  accident 

*  k  v.iliahlc  collection  of  such  evidence  is  contained  in  Dr.  Take*8  **  Illnstratio  • 
of  the  l.llucucc  of  the  Mind  upon  t'le  Dody  in  Health  and  Disease,"  Chap.  XVL 
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or  design  obtains  a  reputation  for  the  possession  of  a  special  gift  of 
healing, — is  certain  to  attract  a  multitude  of  sufferers,  among 
whom  will  be  several  who  are  capable  of  being  really  benefited  by 
a  strong  assurance  of  relief,  whilst  others,  for  a  time,  believe  them* 
BcUes  to  have  experienced  it.  And  there  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
no  religious  system  that  has  attained  a  powerful  hold  on  the 
minds  of  its  votaries,  which  cannot  boast  its  'miracles*  of  this 
^^rder." 

'*  a.  Nothing,  for  example,  can  he  more  complete  than  the  attesta- 
tion of  a  very  remarkable  cure  which  took  place  in  the  Nunnery  of 
Port  Boyal,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  young  scholars,  a  niece  of 
Pascal,  who  was  affected  with  an  aggravated  fistula  lachrymalis,  at  a 
time  when  the  hostility  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  was  at  its 
height.  The  poor  girl  had  been  threatened  with  the  '  actual  cautery ' 
by  the  eminent  surgeon  under  whose  care  she  was,  as  the  only  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  which  manifested 
itself  in  intolerable  foetor ;  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  its  appUcation. 
Two  days  previously,  however,  the  patient  walked  in  procession  before 
a  '  Holy  Thorn,'  which  was  being  exhibited  with  great  ceremony  in 
the  chapel  of  the  convent ;  and  was  recommended  by  the  nuns,  as  she 
passed  before  the  altar,  to  apply  the  precious  relic  to  her  eye,  aud 
implore  relief  from  the  dreaded  infliction.  This  she  did,  no  doubt, 
with  the  most  childlike  confidence  and  heartfelt  sincerity ;  and  hor 
fidth  was  rewarded  by  the  favourable  change  which  took  place  within 
a  few  hours,  and  which  had  so  far  advanced  by  the  time  of  the 
surgeon's  next  visit,  that  he  wisely  did  not  interfere,  the  cure  in  a 
short  time  becoming  complete.  Of  course,  this  '  miracle '  was  vaunted 
by  the  Jansenist  party  as  indicating  the  special  favour  of  the  Yirgin, 
whilst  the  Jesuits  could  scai-cely  bring  themselves  to  believe  in  its 
reality.  A  most  careful  enquiry  was  made  by  direction  of  the  Oourt ; 
the  testimony  of  the  surgeons  and  others,  who  knew  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  both  before  and  after  the  *  miracle '  (that  condition 
being  patent  to  their  observation),  was  conclusive ;  and  the  reality  of 
tho  cure  could  no  longer  be  denied,  though  it  remained  inconceivable 
to  the  Jesuits  that  a  miracle  should  have  been  worked  in  fleivour  of 
their  opponents. — ^FuU  details  of  this  remarkable  incident  are  given  in 
Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck's  *  History  of  the  Port  Hoyalists.' 

"  h.  No  fact  of  this  kind  resjts  on  a  widur  basis  of  testimony,  thau 
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the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  in  the  '  king's  evil.'  The  readers  ol 
Macaulay's  '  History '  will  remember  that  when  the  honest  good  senso 
of  William  the  Third  made  him  refuse  to  exercise  the  power  with 
which  he  was  undoubtedly  credited  by  the  great  mass  of  hij»  subjt^cts, 
an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  was  brought  together  as  to  Iho 
'  balsamic  virtues  of  the  royal  hand.'  Not  only  theologians  of  eminont 
learning,  ability,  and  virtue,  gave  the  sanction  of  their  authority  to 
this  belief;  but  some  of  the  principal  surgeons  of  the  day  certified 
that  the  cures  were  so  numerous  and  rapid  that  they  could  not  b» 
attributed  to  any  natural  cause,  and  that  the  failures  were  to  be 
ascribed  to  want  of  faith  .on  the  part  of  the  patients.  Charles  the 
Second,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  had  'touched'  near  a  hundred 
thousand  persons;  and  James,  in  one  of  his  progresses,  'touched' 
eight  hundred  persons  in  Chester  Cathedral.  William's  refusal  ti 
continue  the  practice  brought  upon  him  the  outcries  of  the  parents  of 
scrofulous  children  against  his  cruelty ;  whilst  bigots  lifted  up  their 
hands  and  eyes  in  horror  at  his  impiety.  Jacobites  sarcastically 
praised  him  for  not  presuming  to  aiTogate  to  himself  a  power  which 
belonged  only  to  legitimate  sovereigns ;  and  even  some  Whigs  thought 
that  he  acted  unwisely  in  treating  with  such  marked  contempt  a 
supei'stition  which  had  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  vulgar  mind. 

'*  c.  There  are,  probably,  persons  yet  living  who  remember  the 
reputed  efficacy  of  '  Perkins's  Metallic  Tractors,'  which  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  very  careful  investigation  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  Bichard  Smith,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of 
Bristol,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  These  gentlemen 
satisfied  themselves  that  real  benefit  was  often  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  Tractors,  which  were  supposed  to  exert  the  'galvanic  agency' 
then  newly  discovered ;  but  that  the  same  benefit  was  obtainable  from 
the  similar  manipulation  of  two  pieces  of  wood  painted  to  resemble 
them,  the  faith  of  the  patient  being  the  condition  i-equired. 

<*  d.  Within  our  own  recollection,  the  '  miracles'  of  Prince  Hohenlohe 
were  as  well  attested  as  any  of  the  kind  that  have  been  worked 
before  or  since;  these  were  succeeded  by  the  therapeutic  marvels 
of  Mesmerism,  which  can  all  be  accounted  for  by  the  like  agency; 
and  within  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  the  '  spiritual '  cures 
of  Dr.  Newton  at  least  equalled  by  those  worked  by  the  Zouave 
Jacob." 

*'  Each  reputation  of  this  kind  has  its  period  of  growth,  muturityi 
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d^dcline,  aud  death ;  and  we  should  confidently  anticipate  that 
l)efore  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  *  Spiritual '  cures  will,  in  like 
manner,  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  wonders  of  the 
Biime  description,  if  it  were  not  that  the  belief  in  them  is  only  one 
:>f  the  manifestations  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  popular  mind^ 
the  origin  of  which  unfortunately  lies  very  deep  in  its  constitu- 
tion."—(^MarforZy  Rmjtw,  Oct.  1871,  pp.  323-5). 

570.  There  is  no  more  satisfactory  example  of  the  influence  of 
Expectant  Attention  '*  pure  and  simple,"  than  is  afforded  by  the 
charming-away  of  wai'ts :  for  the  disappearance  of  these  ex- 
crescences has  so  frequently  occurred  within  the  experience  0/ 
trustworthy  observers,  in  close  connection  with  this  psychical 
treatment,  that  we  must  disbelieve  in  the  efficacy  of  any  remedies, 
if  we  do  not  accept  this. 

a.  **  In  one  case,"  says  Dr.  Tuke  (op.  cU.,  p.  365),  **a  relative 
of  mine  had  a  troublesome  wart  on  the  hand,  for  which  I  made  use 
of  the  usual  local  remedies,  but  without  effect.  After  they  were 
discontinued,  it  remained  in  statu  qtto  for  some  time,  when  a 
gentleman  '  charmed '  it  away  in  a  few  days." 

b.  The  same  author  continues: — **A  surgeon  informs  me  that 
some  years  ago  his  daughter  had  about  a  dozen  warts  on  her  hands. 
They  had  been  there  about  eighteen  months,  and  her  father  had 
applied  caustic  and  other  remedies  without  success.  One  day  a 
gentleman  called,  and,  in  shaking  hands  with  Miss  C,  remarked 
upon  her  disfigured  hand.  He  asked  her  how  many  she  had ;  she 
replied  that  she  did  not  know,  but  thought  about  a  dozen.  '  Count 
them,  will  you,'  said  the  caller ;  and,  taking  out  a  piece  of  paper, 
he  solemnly  took  down  her  counting,  remarking,  '  Ton  will  not  be 
troubled  with  your  warts  after  next  Simday.'  By  the  day  named 
the  warts  disappeared,  and  did  not  return." 

e.  Two  similar  cases  have  occun*ed  within  the  Writer's  personal 
knowledge.  In  one,  the  warts  were  disposed  of  by  "counting;"  in 
the  other,  by  touching  each  singly  with  coloured  water; — the 
assured  conviction  of  its  success  being  (of  course)  the  condition  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  *'  spell." 
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571.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  influence  of  Mental 
Btates  should  be  unmistakeably  manifested,  not  onlj  in  malatlies  in 
which  Nervous  disorder  has  a  large  share,  but  also  in  some — as 
Scurvy  and  Gout — which  seem  to  depend  upon  the  existence  of  a 
definite  perversion  in  the  condition  of  the  Blood. 

a.  Thus,  during  the  Siege  of  Breda  in  1625,  the  garrison  having  beeo 
reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  distress  by  Scurvy  in  its  severest  fono^ 
attended  with  a  great  mortality,  so  that  the  city  was  on  the  point  of 
capitulating,  the  Prince  of  Orange  managed  to  send  word  that  the 
Bufiferers  should  soon  be  provided  with  medicines  of  the  greatest 
efficacy.  Three  small  phials,  containing  a  decoction  of  camomile, 
wormwood,  and  camphor,  were  put  in  the  hands  of  each  physician; 
and  it  was  publicly  given  out  that  three  or  four  drops  were  sufficient 
to  impart  a  healing  virtue  to  a  gallon  of  liquor, — ^not  even  the  com- 
manders being  let  into  the  secret.  The  effect  of  the  soldieiV  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  **  prince's  remedy  "  was  most  niarvcllous;  for  not 
only  was  the  fui*thor  spread  of  the  disease  checked,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  were  then  suffering  under  it,  including  many  who 
had  been  for  some  time  completely  invalided,  recovered  veiy  rapidly. 
(See  Lind  on  Scurvy y  p.  352.) — ^It  is  well  known,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  mental  depression  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the  "  pixnlisposiug 
causes  "  of  Scurvy. 

b.  There  ai-e  numerous  well-authenticated  cases,  in  which  a  severe 
fit  of  Gout  has  been  suddenlj-  dissipated  by  violent  emotion.  And  Dr. 
Bush  recorded  one  in  which  an  old  farmer,  languishing  under  severe 
infirmity  caused  by  repeated  attacks  of  this  disease,  was  not  only 
cured  of  the  particular  fit,  but  was  restored  to  perfect  health,  by  the 
fright  and  anger  brought  on  by  the  careless  driving  of  one  of  his  sons, 
which  caused  the  window- sash  near  which  he  was  lying  to  be  broken- 
in.  — (See  Tuke,  op.  cit»,  pp.  368.) 

572.  In  all  ages,  the  possession  of  men's  minds  by  "  dominant 
ideas"  has  been  most  complete,  when  these  ideas  have  been  r0- 
liffious  abeiTations.  And  hence  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
effects  of  such  ^*  possession "  should  exert  an  unusually  powerful 
influence  on  the  Organic  functions,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  do  on 
Muscular  actions  (§§  258,  259).     There  is  to  the  Writer's  mind. 
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therefore,  nothing  either  incredible  or  miraculous  in  the  numerous 
recorded  cases  of  ''  stigmatization,"  t.«.,  the  appearance  of  wounds 
upon  the  hands  and  feet,  on  the  forehead,  and  on  the  side, — 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  crucified  Jesus, — from  which  blood 
has  periodically  flowed.  The  subjects  of  these  cases  were  mostly 
*' Ecstaticas ; "  id.,  females  of  strongly  Emotional  temperament^ 
who  fell  into  a  state  of  profound  Reverie,  in  which  their  minds 
were  entirely  engrossed  by  the  contemplation  of  their  Saviour's 
sufferings,  with  an  intense  direction  of  their  sympathetic  attention 
to  his  several  wounds.  And  the  power  which  this  state  of  Mind 
would  have  on  the  local  action  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  their 
own  bodies  (§  567,  a,  6),  gives  a  definite  Physiological  raiionale 
for  what  some  persons  accept  as  genuine  miracles,  and  others 
repudiate  as  the  tricks  of  imposture. 

a.  The  most  recent  case  of  this  kind,  that  of  Louise  Lateau,  has 
undergone  a  scrutiny  so  careful,  on  the  part  of  Medical  men  deter- 
mined to  find  out  the  deceit,  if  such  should  exist,  that  there  seems 
no  adequate  reason  for  doubting  its  genuineness.  This  young 
Belgian  peasant  had  been  the  subject  of  an  exhausting  illness,  from 
which  she  recovered  rapidly  after  receiving  the  Sacrament;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  obviously  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind. 
Soon  afterwards,  blood  began  to  issue  every  Friday  from  a  spot  in  her 
left  side ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  similar  bleeding  spots  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  front  and  back  of  each  hand,  and  on  the  upper 
surface  of  each  foot,  while  a  circle  of  small  ftpots  formed  on  the  fore- 
head ;  and  the  hoBmorrhage  from  these  recurred  every  Friday,  some- 
times to  a  considerable  amount.  About  the  same  time,  fits  of 
'* ecstasy**  began  to  occur,  commencing  overy  Fiiday  between  8  and 
0  A.M.,  and  ending  at  about  6  p.m.  ;  inten*uptiug  her  in  conversation, 
in  prayer,  or  in  manual  occupations.  This  state  appears  to  have 
been  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Biologized  and  that  of  the  Hyp- 
notized subject ;  for  whilst  as  unconscious  as  the  latter  of  all  Sense- 
impressions,  she  retained,  like  the  former,  a  recollection  of  all  that 
had  passed  through  her  mind  during  the  *' ecstasy."  She  described 
herself  as  suddenly  plunged  into  a  vast  flood  of  bright  light,  from 
which  more  or  less  distinct  forms  soon  began  to  evolve  themselves  : 
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and  she  tlieii  witnessed  the  several  scenes  of  the  Passion  euccessiycly 
passing  before  her.  She  minutely  described  the  cross  and  the  yost- 
ments,  the  wounds,  the  crown  of  thorns  about  the  head  of  the 
Saviour;  and  gave  various  details  regarding  the  persons  about  the 
cross, — ^the  disciples,  holy  women,  Jews,  and  Boman  soldiers.  And 
the  progress  of  her  vision  might  be  traced  by  the  succession  of  actions 
she  performed  at  different  stages  of  it ;  most  of  these  being  movements 
t'xpressive  of  her  own  emotions ;  whilst  regularly  about  3  p.m.  she 
extended  her  limbs  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  fit  terminated  with  a 
state  of  extreme  physical  prostration:  the  pulse  being  scarcely 
perceptible,  the  breathing  slow  and  feeble,  and  the  whole  surface 
bedewed  with  a  cold  perspiration.  After  this  state  had  continued 
for  about  ten  minutes,  a  return  to  the  normal  condition  rapidly  took 
place. — ^These  last  phenomena,  which  were  paralleled  to  a  certain  degree 
in  Mr. 'Braid's  experiments,  seem  quite  beyond  the  power  of  inten- 
tional simulation ;  while  the  tests  applied  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  the  artificial  production  of  the  stigmata  and  of  the  issue  of  blood 
from  them,  appear  no  less  conclusive  as  to  their  non-simulation. 
(3fucmt7^n'a  Magazine,  April,  1871.) 

As  the  transudation  of  Blood  from  the  skin  through  the  per- 
spiratory ducts  (apparently  through  the  rupture  of  the  walls  of 
the  cutaneous  capillaries)  under  strong  Emotional  excitement,  is 
a  well-authenticated  fact  (see  Tuke,  op.  cit,,  p.  267),  there  is 
nothinir  in  the  foregoing  narration  that  the  Physiologist  need  find 
any  difficulty  in  accepting. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

or  MIND   AKD  WILL   IN   NATURE. 

573.  Tub  views  expressed  in  tbe  preceding  pages  as  to  tlie 
constitution  of  the  Mind  of  Man,  and  its  relation  to  his  Bodiljr 
Organism,  appear  to  tbe  Writor  to  be  capable  of  legitimate  exten- 
sion to  tbe  notion  wbicb  we  form  of  tbe  Mind  of  tbe  Deity  in  its 
relation  to  tbat  Universe,  wbose  pbenomena,  so  interpreted,  are 
but  a  continual  revelation  of  His  universal  presence  and  ceaseless 
agency.  And  be  deems  it  desirable  bere  to  advert  to  tbis  subject 
(foreign  tbougb  it  may  seem  to  tbe  proper  object  of  tbis  Treatise)^ 
for  tbe  sake  of  sbowing  not  merely  tbat  tbe  doctrine  berein  pro- 
pounded is  strictly  conformable  to  tbe  bigbest  teachings  of  Eeli- 
gion,  but  tbat  it  affords  some  guidance  towards  tbe  solution  of 
difficulties  wbicb  bave  perplexed  many  deep-tbinking  men,  and 
wbicb  bave  (especially  of  late)  tended  to  keep  Science  and  Religion 
in  mutual  antagonism,  instead  of  in  tbat  harmonious  co-operation 
wbicb  should  spring  from  the  intimacy  of  their  relationship.  For, 
as  Mr.  Martineau  has  well  said,  "  Science  discloses  the  Method  of 
tbe  world,  but  not  its  Cause  ;  Religion  its  Cause,  but  not  its 
Method;  and  there  is  no  conflict  between  them,  except  when 
either  forgets  its  ignorance  of  what  the  other  alone  can  know.'' 
(National  Review^  Vol.  xv.,  p.  398.)  If,  then,  a  means  can  be  found 
for  their  complete  reconcilement,  it  is  obvious  tliat  each  will  gain 
by  their  accord  : — Science,  by  being  led  to  regard  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  Nature  as  manifestations  of  the  constant  and  all-pervading 
energy  of  a  Mind  of  infinite  perfection ; — Religion,  by  obtaining 
that  expansion  and  definition  of  its  ideas  as  to  the  unlimited  range 
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and  predetermiued   order  of  the    Divine  operations,  which   the 
Scientific  conception  of  them  can  alone  afford  (§§  536-588). 

574.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  thnt 
Suience  is  nothing  else  than  Man's  Intellectual  representation  cf 
the  phenomena  of  Nature, — his  conception  of  the  Order  of  Iho 
Universe  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  placed.     That  conception  ia 
formulated  in  what  he  terms  Lain  of  Nature ;   which,  in  their 
primaiy  sense,  are  simply  expressions  of  phenomenal  uniformUiet, 
having  no  coercive  power  whatever.     The  whole  problem  of  the 
Scientific  investigation  of  Nature  from  this  point  of  view  has  been 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  System  of  Logic: — "  What  are 
the  fewest  assumptions,  which  being  granted,  the  Order  of  Nature 
as  it  exists  would  be  the  result?     What  are  the  fewest  general 
propositions,  from  which  all  the  Uniformities  existing  iu  Nature 
could  be  deduced  1** — Of  such  propositions  we  have  a  characteristic 
type  in  Kepler's  three  Laws  of  Planetary  Motion  ;  which  simply 
express  the  systematized  results  he  obtained  by  his  comparison  of 
the  observed  places  of  Mars,  and  the  definite  proportion  he  dis- 
covered betwceu  the  times  and  distances  of  the  six  Planets  known 
to  him  ;  without  aifoi-ding  any  valid  ground  for  the  assurance  that 
the  same  Laws  would  hold  good  elsewhere.  And  the  motions  of  other 
Planets  could  no  more  be  said  to  be  "  explained  "  or  "  accounted 
for,"  by  their  conformity  to  those  of  Mars,  than  the  fiiU  of  a  stone 
to  the  ground  would  be  ** explained"  or  "accounted-for"  by  the 
statement  that  "  all  stones  (unsupported)  fall  to  the  ground," — 
the  multiplication  of  similar  phenomena  only  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  common  Cause  for  the  whole,  without  giving 
any  indication  of  what  that  cause  is. — The  utmost  hold  that  piu^ly 
phemsmenaJ  Laws  can  have  u))on  our  minds,  is  derived  from  tliat 
Belief  iu  the  Uniformity  of  Nature,  which  has  become  one  of  our 
primary  Tendencies  of  Thought  (§  201).   As  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  well  remarked  {First  Principles,  p.  142): — 

''  All  minds  have  been  advauoiog  towards  a  belief  in  the  constancy 
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of  surrounding  co- existences  and  sequences.  Familiarity  with  special 
uniformities  has  generated  the  abstract  conception  of  Uniformity — 
the  idea  of  Law  ;  and  this  idea  has  been  in  successive  generations  slowlv 
gaining  fixity  and  clearness.  .  .  .  Wherever  there  exist  phenomenii 
of  which  the  dependence  is  not  yet  ascertained,  these  most  cultivated 
inte11<(vts,  impelled  by  the  conviction  that  here,  too,  there  is  some 
invariable  connection,  proceed  to  observe,  compare,  and  experiment; 
.  and  when  they  discover  the  law  to  which  the  phenomena  conform, 
as  they  eventually  do,    their  general  belief  in  the  universality  of 

Law  is  farther  strengthened This   habitual  recognition  of 

Jja^  distinguishes  modern  thought  from  ancient  thought." 

To  speak  of  such  phenomenal  Laws,  however,  as  governing  pheno- 
mena, is  altogether  unscientific  ;  such  laws  being  nothing  else  than 
comprehensive  expressions  of  aggregates  of  particular  facts,  and 
giving  no  rationale  of  them  whatever. 

575.  When,  however,  we  not  only  look  at  bodies  in  motion,  but 
try  to  resist  their  motion  by  an  exertion  of  our  own,  or  use  a 
similar  exertion  in  giving  motion  to  a  body  at  rest,  we  are  led  by 
our  own  sense  of  effort  in  making  it  to  an  entirely  new  conce|)tion, 
that  of  Force  ;  and  no  advances  in  the  Philosopliy  of  Science  has  been 
greater,  than  that  which  has  of  late  years  extended  the  notion  of 
Force,  from  the  agency  which  produces  or  resists  the  Motion  of  musses, 
to  the  agencies  which  are  concerned  in  producing  the  molecular 
changes  which  we  refer  to  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  &c. 
The  Man  of  Science  of  the  present  day  is  thus  enabled  Ut  attach 
a  distinct  idea  to  that  efficient  causation,  which  Logicians  have  con- 
tinually denied,  but  which  the  Common  Sense  of  Mankind  has 
universally  recognized. — When  the  Cause  of  any  event  is  spoken 
of,  in  common  parlance,  we  certainly  attach  to  the  term  the  idea  of 
l)owe7\  at  the  same  time  that  we  include  the  notion  of  the  conditions 
nuder  which  that  power  operates ;  and  this  view  of  the  case  can  l>e 
shown  to  be  scientifically  correct.  For  though  the  Logician  may 
define  the  "  cause  "  of  any  event  to  be  "  the  antecedent,  or  the  con- 
"  currence  of  antecedents,  on  which  it  is  invariably  and  uncondition 
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ally  consequent"  (Mill,  Op,  cU.)^  it  is  uniformly  found,  when  thi« 
assemblage  of  antecedents  is  analyzed,  that  they  may  be  resolved 
into  two  categories,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  dynamical 
and  the  material ;  the  former  supplying  a  force  or  power  to  which 
the  change  must  be  attributed,  whilst  the  latter  afford  the  condi- 
tions under  which  that  power  is  exerted. 

Thus  in  a  Steam  ^Engine,  we  see  the  dynamical  agency  of  Heat  made 
1o  prqjduce  Mechanical  power,  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  applied — 
first,  to  impart  a  mutual  repulsion  to  the  particles  of  water, — and  then, 
by  means  of  that  mutual  repulsion,  to  give  motion  to  the  various  solid 
parts  of  which  the  machine  is  composed.  And  thus,  if  asked  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  movement  of  the  Steam-Engine,  we  distinguish  in  our 
reply  between  the  dynamical  condition  supplied  by  the  Heat,  and  tiie 
assemblage  of  material  conditions  afforded  by  the  collocation  of  the 
boiler,  cj^linder,  piston,  valves,  &c. — So,  again,  if  we  are  asked  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  movement  of  a  Spinning- mule,  we  refer  it  to  its  con- 
nection by  bands  or  wheels  with  some  shaft,  which  itself  derives  its 
power  to  move  from  a  Steam-engine  or  a  Water-wheel ;  these  material 
collocations  here  again  sennng  to  supply  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Force  (which,  in  each  case,  is  ultimately  Heat)  becomes  opera- 
tive.— ^In  like  manner,  if  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  germination 
of  a  Seed,  which  has  been  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  after 
remaining  dormant,  through  having  been  bm'ied  deep  beneath  the  soil, 
for  (it  may  be)  thousands  of  years,  we  are  told  that  the  phenomenon 
depends  upon  warmth,  moisture,  ond  oxygen :  but  out  of  these  we 
single  Heat  as  the  dynamical  condition  ;  whilst  the  oxygen  and  the 
water,  with  the  organized  structure  of  the  seed  itself,  and  the  organic 
compounds  which  are  stored  up  in  its  substance,  constitute  the  mattrial 
conditions. 

The  Material  conditions,  in  fact,  merely  funiish  the  fuel  and  tlie 
mechanism  ;  it  is  the  Force  or  Power  that  does  the  worh 

576.  The  strictest  Scientific  inquiry,  then,  mvLst  recognize 
Dynamical  agency  as  fundamentally  distinct  from  Material  con- 
ditions j  and  by  this  recognition  we  bring  our  Scientific  coucep. 
tion  into  harmony  with  the  universal  Consciousness  of  Mankind, 
nhich,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  has  truly  said,  is  as  completely  iu 
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ftooord  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  real  and  intimate  connectioii 
between  Cause  and  Effect,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  an 
External  World.  Now  as  it  is  universally  admitted  that  our 
notion  of  that  External  World  would  be  yeiy  incomplete,  if  our 
Visual  perceptions  were  not  supplemented  by  our  Tactile,  so  our 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Universe  would  be  very 
inf adequate,  if  we  did  not  mentally  co-ordinate  the  idea  of  Force 
with  that  of  Motion  ;  and  it  has  been  by  such  co-ordination  that 
all  those  higher  conceptions  of  the  Order  of  Nature  have  been 
arrived  at,  which  it  is  the  greatest  glory  of  Science  to  have 
attained,  and  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  Man^s  power. 

577.  The  grandest  and  most  comprehensive  of  these,  the  Law  of 
Gravitation,  is  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  everywhere  au'l 
under  all  circumstances,  two  masses  of  matter  attract  one  another 
in  certain  definite  ratios  ;  and  the  term  ''  attract  *'  implies  that  they 
are  drawn  together  by  a  force,  similar  to  that  which  directly 
impresses  itself  upon  our  consciousness  by  the  sense  of  effort  we 
experience  when  we  lift  a  pound- weight  from  the  ground,  and 
which  furnishes  the  unit  by  which  the  weights  of  the  Earth,  the 
Sun,  and  the  other  bodies  of  the  Solar  System  are  estimated.  From 
this  dynamical  assumption,  combined  with  those  other  assumptions 
that  are  embodied  in  the  Newtonian  "  Laws  of  Motion,'*  not  only 
have  all  the  observed  Uniformities  both  of  Celestial  and  Terrestrial 
Motion  (including  those  embodied  in  Kepler's  Laws)  been  derived 
deductively,  but  predictions  have  been  drawn  in  advance  of  obaer^ 
vation,  of  which  the  verification  has  never  yet  been  wanting.  And 
thus  a  Law  which  expresses  the  invariable  conditions  (so  far  as 
known  to  us)  of  the  action  of  a  Force  of  whose  existence  we  are 
directly  cognizant,  impresses  our  minds  with  an  assurance  of  its 
universality  and  its  constancy,  which  no  mere  generalized  expressioi. 
of  **  co-existences  and  sequences  "  could  carry  with  it 

578.  In  like  manner,  the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Sound,  Light, 
Heat,  ttnd  Actinism,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Electric  and  Magnetic 
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Polarity,  are  dynamical  conceptions,  whose  gradual  approximation 
in  completeness  and  simplicity  to  the  Law  of  Gravitation,  consti- 
tutes the  strongest  assurance  of  their  truth.  Another  hypothesis 
recently  propounded,  that  of  M<)lecular  Motion,  is  regarded  by 
B..'>me  of  our  most  advanced  Physicists  as  likely  to  bring  under  one 
and  the  same  dynamical  expression  the  Newtonian  Law  o{ 
(Tniversal  Gravitation,  the  Laws  of  Diffusion  of  Liquids  and  Gases, 
and  many  other  subordinate  Laws  of  which  no  rationale  has  yet 
been  given.  And  the  intimate  relations  which  have  been  proved 
to  exist  between  Chemical  Affinity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Heat, 
Electricity,  and  even  Mechanical  Force,  on  the  other,  leave  it 
scarcely  open  to  question  that  the  Laws  of  Chemical  Combination, 
which  are  at  present  only  in  their  pJienomenal  stage,  will  ere  long 
be  brought  within  a  definite  dynamical  expression.  This  is  also 
the  tendency  of  modem  Physiological  inquiry  ;  which,  abandoning 
the  old  doctrine  of  a  "  Vital  Principle  "  as  a  mere  refuge  for  ignor- 
ance, fixes  its  attention  on  the  dynamical  conception  of  a  Vital 
Force,  differing  in  its  manifestations  from  Heat,  Electricity, 
Mechanical  Force,  &c.,  as  the  several  manifestations  of  those 
Forces  differ  from  each  other ;  but  definitely  "  correlated "  with 
them,  as  they  are  correlated  to  each  other.  It  has  been  one 
object  of  this  Treatise  to  show  that  the  like  "  correlation "  exists 
between  Nerve-force  (one  of  the  modes  of  Vital  Force)  and  Mind- 
force  ;  and  that  the  latter  is  thus  mediately  brought  into  relation 
with  the  Physical  Forces  of  Nature. 

579.  The  culminating  point  of  Man's  Intellectual  interpretation 
of  Nature,  may  be  said  to  be  his  recognition  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Power,  of  which  her  phenomena  are  the  diversified  manifestations. 
Towards  this  point  all  Scientific  inquiry  now  tends.  For  (he 
CJonvertibility  of  the  Physical  Forces,  the  Correlatio  «  of  these  with 
the  Vital,  nnd  the  intimacy  of  that  nexus  between  Mental  and 
Bodily  activity,  which,  explain  it  aa  we  may,  cannot  be  denied, 
all   lead    upwoi-d  towards  one    and  the  same  conclusion, — ^tiio 
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•ouroe  of  all  Power  in  Mind  ;  and  that  philosophical  oonolu- 
Bion  is  the  apex  of  a  pyramid,  which  has  its  foundation  in 
the  primitive  instincts  of  Humanity.  By  our  own  remote 
piogenitors,  as  by  the  untutored  savage  of  the  present  day, 
every  change  in  which  Human  agency  was  not  apparent^  was 
referred  to  a  particular  Animating  Intelli(^ence.*  And  thus 
they  attributed  not  only  the  movements  of  the  Heavenly  bodies, 
but  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  each  to  its  own  Deity.  These 
deities  were  invested  with  more  than  human  power  ;  but  they 
were  also  supposed  capable  of  human  passions,  and  subject  to 
human  capriciousness.  As  che  Uniformities  of  Nature  came  to 
be  more  distinctly  recognized,  some  of  these  deities  were  invested 
with  a  dominant  control,  while  others  were  supposed  to  be  their 
subordinate  ministers.  A  serene  majesty  was  attributed  to  the 
greater  Gods  who  sit  above  the  clouds ;  whilst  their  inferiors 
might  "  come  down  to  earth  in  the  likeness  of  men."  With 
the  growth  of  the  Scientific  study  of  Nature,  the  conception  of 
its  harmony  and  unity  gained  ever-increasing  strength.  Among 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  we 
find  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  idea  of  the  Unity  of  the 
directing  Mind  from  which  the  Order  of  Nature  proceeds ;  for 
they  obviously  believed  that,  as  our  modern  poet  has  expressed  it,— . 

"All  are  bat  parts  of  one  stapendoas  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  Soul.*' 

And  thus,  whilst  the  deep-seated  instincts  of  Humanity,  and  the 
profoundest  researches  of  Philosophy,  alike  point  to  Mind  as  the 
one  and  only  source  of  Power,  it  is  the  high  prerogative  of  Sciem-e 
to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  Power  which  is  operating  throu^^h 
the  limitless  extent  and  variety  of  the  Universe,  and  to  trace  its 
continuity  through  the  vast  series  of  ages  that  have  been  occupied 
u)  itii  evolution. 

*  6co  Tylor'0  PnmiVtvc  Cnllure  (London,  1871),  Chaps.  xi.avii 
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580.  But  if  such  be  the  legitimate  tendency  of  Scientifie 
inquiry,  the  question  arises  why — especially  in  these  days — so 
many  of  its  votaries  should  place  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
direct  antagonism  to  Religion.  The  answer  to  this  question  seema 
threefold  ;  and  each  point  needs  a  separate  consideration. 

581.  In  the  firii  place,  there  has  been,  for  several  centuries 
p^st,  a  constant  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  upholders  of 
I'heological  creeds  and  Ecclesiastical  systems,  either  to  repreaa 
Scientific  inquiry  altogether,  or  to  limit  its  range.  While 
accepting,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  those  results  of  Scientific 
labour  which  contribute  to  their  own  comfort  or  enjoyment, — 
making  no  objection  to  Science,  so  long  as  it  confines  itself  to 
giving  them  Steam-engines  and  Railroads,  Gas-lighting  and 
Electric  Telegraphs, — such  Theologians  maintain  that  the  minds 
of  men  who  devote  the  best  powers  of  their  lives  to  the  search  for 
the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Nature,  are  to  be  "  cribb'd,  cabin'd,  and  con 
fined  "  by  narrow  interpretations  of  the  Bible  ;  and  now  think  tc 
put  down  the  great  Scientific  hypothesis  which  is  engaging  much 
of  the  best  thought  of  our  time,  by  citing  the  text,  "  God  made 
man  in  His  own  image,"  just  as,  three  centuries  ago,  they  declared 
the  Copemican  system  to  be  a  pernicious  error,  because  Joshua 
commanded  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  stand  still,  and  even  yet 
denounce  Geologists  as  sceptics  or  even  infidels,  because  they 
refuse  to  accept  as  revealed  truth  that  God  made  heaven  and 
earth  in  six  days,  and  rested  the  seventh  day. — It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  Men  of  Science  should  not  only  rebel  against  such 
self-constituted  domination,  but  should  repudiate  the  whole  system 
of  Belief  of  which  it  is  the  expression.  For  all  History  sliows  that 
nothing  drives  men  to  the  ext'^eme  of  license,  so  surely  as  tyrannical 
restriction.  The  jmte  milieu  can  only  be  found  by  those  who  are 
free  to  seek  for  it. 

.582.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  in  what  claims  to  be  the 
**  orthodox  "  systems  of  Theology,  so  much  that  runs  counter  to 
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the  strongest  and  best  instincts  of  Humanity,  that  those  who  have 
been  led  by  Scientific  study  to  build  up  their  "  fabric  of  thought " 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  Intellectual  and  Moral  Intuitions,  find  it 
impossible  to  fit  into  this  (§  321)  a  set  of  doctrines  which  are 
altogether  conformable  to  it  They  cannot  reconcile,  for  example, 
tlie  everlasting  damnation  of  all  such  as  are  unable  to  accept  a 
bcdy  of  unintelligible  Dogma,  with  any  conception  they  can  form 
either  of  a  Righteous  Creator  or  of  a  Loving  Father.  Nor  can 
they  conceive  that  either  the  performance  of  the  Baptismal  rite,  or 
the  Atoning  sacrifice  of  a  Divinity,  can  be  the  condition  on  which 
depends  the  rescue  of  an  innocent  child  from  eternal  torment. 
Nor,  again,  can  they  regard  as  acceptable  worship  of  a  Bnieficent 
God,  the  utterance  of  imprecations  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  hatred 
and  vengeance  worthy  only  of  the  votaries  of  a  Moloch,  and  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  those  later  teachings  of  Christianity, 
which  have  revealed  to  us  the  highest  and  holiest  elements  of  our 
own  nature,  elements  which  most  distinctly  bear  the  impress  of 
the  Divine. — So  long  as  this  is  the  haven  to  which  "  orthodox  " 
Theology  invites  Men  of  Science,  the  great  mass  of  them  will 
most  assuredly  avoid  it  altogether ;  and,  unless  they  can  find  an 
anchorage  elsewhere,  will  drift  away  into  either  vague  unbelief 
or  absolute  rfisbelief 

583.  While  Theologlical  Systems  are  thus  answerable  for  two 
Buurces  of  Scientific  antagonism  to  Religion,  a  third  arises  out  of 
the  tendencies  of  Scientific  research  itself  For  the  more  constant 
and  invariable  the  great  Agencies  of  Nature  are  found  to  be,  and  the 
more  what  at  first  seemed  exceptional  phenomena  are  brought 
within  the  domain  of  Law, — the  more,  on  a  superficial  view,  does 
It  appear  as  if  the  Order  of  Nature  were  simply  mechanical,  going 
on  of  itself f  as  it  has  done  through  all  the  past,  and  will  continue 
to  do  through  the  future.  But  a  deeper  scrutiny  has  shown  us 
that  the  Man  of  Science  cannot  dispense  with  the  notion  of  a 
Power  always  working  throughout  the  Mechanism  of  the  Universe; 
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and  that,  on  Scientifio  grounds  alono,  this  Power  may  be  regardct] 
as  the  expression  of  ^lind.  And  anything  else  than  unvaiying 
Uniformity  in  the  mode  of  operation  of  that  Mind,  would  be  an 
iudicmtion  of  its  defect  rather  than  of  its  perfection.  For  if  all  the 
agencies  of  Nature  are  the  unconscious  ministera  of  an  All-wise 
ai'id  All-powerful  Ruler,  they  will  work-out  His  bidding  like  the  dis- 
ciplined members  of  a  large  and  well-ordered  household,  in  whioh 
everyone  knows  his  work  and  does  it.  Surely  it  would  be  strange 
if  any  who  should  watch  these  servants  in  the  performance  of 
their  several  duties, — should  study  the  successions  of  every  hour, 
should  find  each  doing  at  a  certain  prefixed  time  and  place  exactly 
that  which  proves  most  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  should 
thus  finally  arrive  at  a  conception  of  the  harmony  and  complete- 
ness of  the  whole  scheme  of  domestic  economy, — were  to  be  led  by 
this  very  harmony  and  completeness  to  regard  that  as  a  mere 
mechanical  routine,  which  is  really  the  silent  invisible  action  of 
the  directing  Will,  and  were  to  see  the  operation  of  that  Will  only 
in  such  depaitures  from  the  system  as  may  be  required  to  meet 
contingencies  for  which  no  human  foresight  can  provide.* 

584.  Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  inquiry,  we  have  to 
consider  briefly  what  is  the  real  basis  of  Eeligion,  what  is  its  essen- 
tial nature,  and  whether  there  is  anything  necessarily  inconsistent 
in  its  teachings  with  the  results  of  Scientific  inquiry. — ^The  cmly 
Hecure  basis  for  Religion  consists  in  Man's  own  religious  carucioui' 
ness;  since  it  is  as  impossible  that  any  Revelation  should  make  a 
man  religious,  whose  inner  nature  does  not  respond  to  its  teach- 
ings, as  that  any  instruction  should  make  a  man  a  Musician,  who 
iias  not  got  a  "  musical  ear.**  This  Religious  Consciousness  may  be 
C(>nsidered  to  arise,  in  the  first  place,  from  that  capacity  for  tl;c 
iflffil  which  seems  t^  be  the  distinctive  attribute  of  Man  (§97) ;  whilst 
it  is  progressively  developed,  refined,  and  elevated,  in  accordance 

•  See  Dr.  Chalmere's  Sermon  on  The  Constancy  of  Nat  mm  and  the  Faiikfulnen 
^f  Ood  iu  Vol.  Tii.  of  his  collected  Work«. 
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vvith  the  general  expansion  of  his  Intellect,  the  exaltation  of  his 
Moral  Sense,  and  the  purification  of  his  Aspirations,  so  as  to  shape 
ont.for  itself,  more  and  more  distinctly,  a  Divine  Ideal  (§  213).  And 
in  proportion  as  every  one  determinately  endeavours  to  bring  his 
own  character  and  conduct  into  accordance  with  that  ideal  (§  339), 
is  he  (in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term)  a  religious  man. 

585.  Now  whilst  the  conception  which  each  individual  forms  of 
the  Divine  Nature  will  depend  in  great  degree  upon  his  own  habits  of 
thought,  there  are  two  extremes  towards  one  or  other  of  which  most 
of  the  current  notions  on  this  subject  may  be  said  to  tend,  tuid 
between  which  they  have  oscillated  in  all  periods  of  the  histoiy 
of  Monotheism.  These  are  Fantheism  and  Anthropom/yrpkism. 
— Towards  the  Pantheistic  aspect  of  Deity,  we  are  especially  led 
by  the  philosophic  contemplation  of  His  agency  in  external 
Nature ;  for  in  proportion  as  we  fix  our  attention  exclusively  upon 
the  "laws'*  which  express  the  orderly  sequence  of  its  phenomena, 
and  upon  the  "forces"  whose  agency  we  recognize  as  their 
efficient  causes,  do  we  come  to  think  of  the  Divine  Being  as  the 
mere  ^rst  principle  of  the  Universe, — as  an  all-comprehensive 
"law"  to  which  all  other  laws  are  subordinate,  as  that  most 
general  "cause"  of  which  all  the  Physical  forces  are  but  mani- 
festations. This  conception  embodies  a  great  truth,  and  a 
fundamental  error.  Its  truth  is  the  recognition  of  the  universiil 
and  all -controlling  agency  of  the  Deity,  and  of  His  presence  in 
Creation  rather  than  on  the  outside  of  it  Its  error  lies  in  the 
absence  of  any  distinct  recognition  of  that  consdotu  volitional  agency, 
which  is  the  essential  attribute  of  Personality ;  for  without  this 
t^'ere  can  be  no  Moral  Government,  and  Man's  worthiest  as[)iratione' 
a 'tor  the  Divine  Ideal  would  have  no  real  object — The  Anthroix> 
morphic  conception  of  Deity,  on  the  other  hand,  arises  from  the 
too  exclusive  contemplation  of  our  own  nature  as  the  type  of 
the  Divine  :  and  although,  in  the  highest  form  in  which  it  may 
be  held,  it  represents  the  Deity  as  a  Being  in  whom   all  Man's 
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noblest  attributes  are  expanded  to  Infinity,  yet  it  is  practicAll? 
limited  and  degraded  by  the  impossibility  of  fvlly  realizing  such 
an  existence  to  our  minds;  the  failings  and  imperfections  in- 
cident to  our  Human  nature  being  attributed  to  the  Divinei 
in  propoi*tion  as  the  standard  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  de- 
velopment attained  by  each  individual  limit&  his  idea  of  possible 
excellence.  Even  the  lowest  foiin  of  any  such  conception,  however, 
embodies  (like  the  Pantheistic)  a  great  truth,  though  mingled  with 
a  large  amount  of  error.  ^  It  represents  the  Deity  aa  a  pcnon ; 
that  is,  as  possessed  of  that  Intelligent  Volition,  which  we 
recognize  in  ourselves  as  the  source  of  the  power  we  detenninately 
exert,  through  our  bodily  organism,  upon  the  world  around ;  and 
it  invests  Him  also  with  those  Moral  attributes,  which  place  Him  in 
sympathetic  relation  with  His  sentient  creatures.  But  this  con- 
ception is  erroneous,  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  Divine  Natiu« 
as  restrained  in  its  operations  by  any  of  those  limitations  wiiich 
are  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  Man  ;  and,  in  particular, 
because  it  leads  those  who  accept  it,  to  think  of  the  Ci-eator  as 
'* a  remote  and  retiied  mechanician,  inspecting  from  without  the 
engine  of  creation  to  see  how  it  performs,'*  and  as  either  leaving  it 
entirely  to  itself  when  once  it  has  been  brought  into  full  activity, 
or  as  only  interfering  at  intervals  to  change  the  mode  of  ita 
operation. 

586.  Now  the  Truths  which  these  views  separately  contain,  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  each  other ;  and  the  very  act  of  bringing; 
them  into  combination  effects  the  elimination  of  the  errors  with 
winch  they  were  previously  associated.  For  the  idea  of  the 
universal  and  all-controlling  agency  of  the  Deity,  and  of  Hia 
immediate  presence  throughout  Creation,  is  not  found  to  be  in  the 
least  degree  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  His  personality  ;  when 
that  idea  is  freed  from  the  limitations  which  cling  to  it  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  not  expanded  their  Anthropomorphic 
conception  by  the  Scientific  contemplation  of  Nature.      And  the 
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Man  of  Science  who  studies  not  oulj  the  Mechanism  of  Nature, 
but  the  Forces  which  give  Life  and  Motion  to  that  Mechanism, 
and  who  fixes  his  thought  on  that  conception  of  force  as  an  es- 
l»re8sion  of  willy  which  we  derive  from  <Kur  own  experience  of  its 
production,  is  thus  led  to  recognize  the  universal  and  constantly 
sustaining  agency  of  the  Deity  in  every  phenomenon  of  the 
Universe;  and  to  feel  that  in  the  Material  Creation  itself,  he 
has  the  same  distinct  evidence  of  His  personal  existence  and 
ceaseless  activity,  as  he  has  of  the  agency  of  Intelligent  Mind  in 
the  creations  of  Artistic  Genius,  or  in  the  elaborate  products  of 
Mechanical  skill,  or  in  those  written  records  of  Thought  and 
Feeling  which  arouse  oui  own  Psychical  nature  into  kindred 
activity. 

587.  That  any  antagonism  should  be  supposed  to  exist  between 
those  **  Laws  *'  which  express  the  Uniformities  of  Nature  dis- 
covered by  Science,  and  the  Will  of  the  Author  of  Nature  as 
manifested  m  those  uniformities, — so  as  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
foimer  to  exclude  the  notion  of  the  latter,^-cao  only  arise  either 
from  an  unworthy  conception  of  the  Deity  as  an  arbitrary  and 
capricious  ruler,  or  from  an  unphilosophical  conception  of  the  real 
meaning  of  Science  as  the  intellectual  interpretation  of  Nature. 
It  is  on  the  highesty  not  on  the  lowest^  form  of  Human  Will,  that  we 
should  base  our  ideas  of  the  Divine; — upon  such  a  Will  as  sets 
before  it  a  great  and  good  object,  steadily  perseveres  in  the 
course  that  leads  towards  its  accomplishment,  shapes  its  mode 
ff  operation  to  the  best  of  its  limited  foreknowledge,  is  not  dis- 
couraged by  temporary  failures,  and  finally  succeeds  because 
1 110  means  employed  were  on  the  wliole  adapted  to  bruig  about  the 
lesult  Now,  if  the  Foreknowledge  be  infinite,  there  will  be  no 
la 'lures,  because  all  fruitless  efforts  will  be  prevented  by  the 
previsiim  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  means.  And  if  the  Power 
oe  infinite,  there  will  be   no  limitation  of  choice,  except  as  to 

the  means  which  will  hett  conduce  to  the  end  in  view. 
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588.  Hence  there  is  a  perfect  conformity  between  the  Scientifia 
idea  of  "  Law,"  as  exf  ressive  of  Uniformity  of  action,  and  tlie 
Theological  idea   of  *'  Will  '*  exetting  itself  with  a  fixed  puqx) » 
according  to  a  predetermined  plan ;  and  of  the  existence  of  Biieh  a 
plan,  the  Revelations  of  Science  furnish  Theology  with  its  beift 
evidence.     For  the  Immutability  of  the  Divine  Nature  is  nowhere 
more  dearly  manifested,  than  in  that  continuance  of  tlie  fame  mode  of 
action, — not  merely  through  the  limited  period  of  Human  experience, 
but,    as    we   have  now  strong  reason  to  believe   (on   Scientific 
grounds  alone),  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  present  system 
of  the  Universe, — which  enables  us  to  discern  somewhat  of  the  Plan 
on  which  the  Creator  has  acted,  and  is  still  acting.     If  His  every 
action  were  immediately  prompted  by  present  contingencies,  instead 
of  being  the  result  of  predetermination  based  on  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  future,  there  could  be  no  Law.     If  that  knowledge  were,  like 
Man's,  imperfect,  though  we  miglit  trace  a  general  method  when 
the  arrangements  were  viewed  in  their  totality,  the  detailt  would 
have  much  of  that  unsteadiness  and  occasional  want  of  consisteucvt 
which  we  perceive  in  the  actions  of  even  the  best-regulated  Human 
mind.     The  laws  would  be  made  to  bend  to  the  necessities  of  the 
time ;  and  new  interpositions  would  be  continually  necessary,  to 
correct  the  errors  that  would  occasionally  arise  in  the  working  of 
the  machine.     So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  case  in  the 
Divine  operations,  that,  in  the  only  department  of  Science  (Astro- 
nomy) in  which  the  Philosopher  has  been  able,  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  phenomena,  to  attain  to  anything  like  a  complete  generaliza- 
tion  of    them,  he  has  every  reason  to  believe   that  the  same 
liaws  have  been  in  operation  from   the  beginning,   or,  iu  other 
worls,  that  the  work   of  Creation  was  commenced  up  a  a  plan 
•c  perfect,   that  no   subsequent  change   in   this  plan   has   lieen 
required. 

589.  The  Scientific  sense  of  the  term  "Law,*'  therefore, — con- 
ftidered  simply  as  Man's  expression  of  Uniformity  of  Sequence 
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within  the  range  of  his  limited  experience, — so  far  from  being  in 
antagonism  with  the  motion  of  Will,  is  only  in  antagonism  with 
that  idea  of  inconstancy  in  its  mode  of  exercise,  which  belongs  to 
a  Theology  now  disowned  by  the  best  thinkers  of  our  time.  Not 
even  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  could  express  himself  on  the  constancy 
of  Nature  (§  574)  more  explicitly  than  did  Dr.  Chalmers  more  than 
forty  years  ago  : — 

''  It  is  no  longer  doubted  by  men  of  science,  that  every  remaining 
semblance  of  irregularity  in  the  Universe  is  due,  not  to  the  fickleness 
of  Nature,  bi^t  to  the  ignorance  of  Man, — that  her  most  hidden 
movements  are  conducted  with  a  uniformity  as  rigorous  as  Fate, — 
that  even  the  fitful  agitations  of  the  weather  have  their  law  and  their 
principle, — that  the  intensity  of  every  breeze,  and  the  number  of 
drops  in  every  shower,  and  the  formation  of  every  cloud,  and  all  the 
reourriDg  alternations  of  storm  and  sunshine,  and  the  endless  shiftings 
of  temperature,  and  those  tremulous  vibrations  of  the  air  which  our 
instruments  have  enabled  us  to  discover,  but  have  not  enabled  us  to 
explain, — that  still,  they  follow  each  other  by  a  method  of  succes- 
sion, which,  though  greatly  more  intricate,  is  yet  as  absolute  in 
itself  as  the  order  of  the  seasons,  or  the  mathematical  courses  of 
astronomy.  This  is  the  impression  of  every  philosophical  mind 
with  regard  to  Nature ;  and  it  is  strengthened  by  each  new  accession 
that  is  made  to  Science.  The  more  we  are  acquainted  with  her,  the 
more  are  we  led  to  recognise  her  constancy,  and  to  view  her  as  a  mighty 
though  complicated  machine,  all  whose  results  are  sure,  and  all 
whose  workings  are  invariable." — (Chalmera'a  Workd,  vol.  vii.,  p.  204.) 

This  constancy,  on  which  every  man  counts  in  the  plans  and 
intentions  he  forms  for  his  future  action,  is,  to  him  who  has  found 
the  reconcilement  between  Science  and  Religioti,  nothing  else  tha)i 
an  abiding  testimony  to  the  Infinity  of  the  Divine  Perfections. 

590.  There  seems  to  be  another  source,  however,  for  the  suppose  1 
antagonism  between  the  notion  of  Law  and  that  of  Will,  as  tlie 
governing  and  sustaining  power  of  the  Univei'se ;  namely,  the  idea 
that  when  God  is  said  to  **  govern  by  law,"  it  is  implied  that  some 
agency  exists  between  Himself  and  Nature.     This  idea  seems  to 
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have   its  origin   in   the   imperfect  analogy  supplied   bj  Human 
legislation, — an  analogy  so  misleading  that  it  might  be  wished 
that  the  term ''law"  could  be  altogether  banished  from  Scieuoe, 
if  it  were  not  that,  when  oarefullj  examined^  any  Law  of  Man's 
devising  is  found  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  expression  of  certain 
^rtdeiermintd    unifarmiliei    of    actum   of    the   Governing  Pouhnr. 
Whether  that  Power  be  wielded  by  a  single  individual  who  mles 
by  his  personal  supremacy,  or  be  vested  in  him  as  the  impersona- 
tion of  the  Will  of  the  community,   or  be  directly  exerted  by 
the  community  itself,  the  action  of  the  Law  upon  those  who  are 
subject  to  it,  is  simply  the  constant,  though  silent,  operation  of 
such  Power ;  for  the  law  loses  all  its  coercive  efficacy,  the  moment 
that  the  power  which  enforces  it  is  withdrawn  by  the  overthrow 
or  the  paralysis  of  the  Government  which  exercised  it.     Now  if 
the  Law,  as  first  laid  down  by  a  Human  legislator,  prove  inade- 
quate, though  backed  by  adequate  Power,  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  he  modifies  or  changes  it;   such  alteration  being  required 
simply    on    account   of  his    limited    foreknowledge.      But    suj)- 
posing  his  Foreknowledge  to  be  Infinite,  all  the  results  of  any 
exertion  of  his  Will  that   he  might  embody   in    a   Law,  would 
be  so  completely  foreseen  in  the  first  instance,  tiiat  (supposing 
him  possessed  also  of  adequate  Power)  he  could  adapt  his  Law 
to  the  purpose  it  is  to  serve,  with  such  perfectiou  as  to  render 
any  subsequent  alteration  unneoessiiry. — In  regard  to  the  Physical 
Universe,  then,  it  might  be  better  to  substitute  for  the  plirase 
"Government    by   laws,"    "Government  according   to    laws;" — 
meaning   thereby,   the   direct  exertion    of  the   Divine    Will,  or 
operation  of  the  First  Cause,  in  the  Forces  of  Nature,  acoording 
to  certain  constant  Uniformities,  which  ai'e  simply  unchangeable, 
because— having  been  originally  the  expressions  of  Infinite  Wiadom 
—any  change  would  be  for  the  worse. 

59L  Looking  at  the  Deity,  finally,  in  His  relation  to  his  Human 
offspring,  we  draw  a  like  conclusion  from  the  best  results  of  our  own 
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fimited  experience.  For  if  a  loving  Father  had  foreknowledge  enough 
to  form  at  the  outset  all  his  future  plans  for  the  education  of  hiff 
cliiidren,  and  wisdom  enough  to  adapt  these  plans  in  the  best  possible 
manner  to  their  respective  characters  as  progressively  developed, 
and  to  all  the  conditions  in  which  they  may  hereafter  find  them- 
aei  ves,  and  power  enough  to  carry  these  plans  into  operation,  bo  that 
the  course  of  events  would  not  require  the  alteration  of  one  tittle  in 
theii*  fulfilment, — surely  this  would  be  a  far  more  perfect  mani* 
festation  of  a  Paternal  character,  than  the  continual  change  in  his 
Bchemea  which  the  Human  parent  is  usually  obliged  to  make,  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  the  purpose  he  has  in  view.  The  per* 
petual  recurrence  of  obvious  design,  in  the  latter,  case,  may  be,  to  an 
ordinary  bystander,  more  suggestive  of  the  intentions  of  the 
parent ;  but  the  more  profound  observer  will  take  another  view, 
and  will  have  reason  to  doubt,  from  the  necessity  of  the  perpetual 
change,  the  absolute  wisdom  of  the  controlling  power.  The  notion 
of  constancy  and  invariability  in  the  Creator's  plan,  therefore, — by 
referring  all  those  provisions  for  Man's  benefit  which  He  has  placed 
before  him,  either  in  possession  or  in  prospect,  to  the  period  when 
this  present  system  of  things  had  a  beginnhig, — simply  antedates  the 
exercifle  of  His  discerning  Love ;  and  so  far  from  our  idea  of  its 
nature  losing  any  of  its  force  on  this  account,  it  ought  to 
be  strengthened  and  enlarged,  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  as  our 
ideas  of  His  Power  and  Wisdom  are  extended  by  the  elevation 
of  the  point  from  which  we  view  His  operations,  and  the 
consequent  range  of  the  survey  we  take. 

592.  Thus,  then,  if  Theologians  will  once  bring  themselves  to  look 
upon  Nature,  or  the  Material  Universe,  as  the  embodiment  cf  the 
Divine  Thought,  and  at  the  Scientific  study  of  Nature  ns  the 
endeavour  to  discover  and  apprehend  that  Thought  (to  have 
•*  thought  the  thoughts  of  God "  was  the  privilege  most  highly 
esteemed  by  Kepler),  they  will  see  that  it  is  their  duty,  instead 
of  holding  themselves  altogether  aloof  from  the  pursuit  of  Science^ 
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or  stopping  short  in  the  search  for  Scientific  Truth  ivherever  H 
points  towards  a  result  that  seems  in  discordance  with  then 
preformed  conceptions,  to  apply  themselyes  honestly  to  tlie 
study  of  it,  as  a  Revelation  of  the  Mind  and  Will  of  the  Deity, 
which  is  certainly  not  less  authoritative  than  that  w})ich  lie 
has  made  to  us  through  the  recorded  thoughts  of  religiously- 
inspired  Men,  and  which  is  fitted,  in  many  cases,  to  afford  its 
true  interpretation.  And  they  cannot  more  powerfully  attract 
the  Scientific  student  to  Religion,  th  n  by  taking  up  bis  highest 
and  grandest  Thought,  and  placing  it  in  that  Religious  light 
which  imparts  to  it  a  yet  greater  gloiy.  They  will  then  perceive 
tiiat  although,  if  Grod  be  outdde  the  Physical  Universe,  thom 
extended  ideas  of  its  vastness  which  modem  Scienco  opens  to 
us,  remove  Him  further  and  further  from  us,  yet,  if  he  be 
embodfed  in  it,  every  such  extension  enlarges  our  notion  of 
His  being.  As  Mr.  Martmeau  has  nobly  said: — "What,  indeeil, 
have  we  found  by  moving  out  along  all  radii  into  the  Infinite  ? 
That  the  whole  is  woven  together  in  one  sublime  tissue 
of  intellectual  relations,  geometric  and  physical, — the  realized 
original,  of  which  all  our  Science  is  but  the  partial  copy.  That 
Science  is  the  crowning  product  and  supreme  expression  of  Human 
reason.  ....  Unless,  therefore,  it  takes  more  mental  faculty  to 
construe  a  Universe  than  to  cause  it,  to  read  the  Book  of  Nature 
than  to  write  it,  we  must  more  than  ever  look  upon  its  sublime 
face  as  the  living  appeal  of  Thought  to  Thought."  But  the  Theo- 
logian cannot  rise  to  the  height  of  this  conception,  unless  he  is 
ready  to  abandon  the  worship  of  every  idol  that  is  **  graven  by 
art  and  man's  device  ;**-^-to  accept  as  a  fellow-worker  with  himself 
uvery  truth-seeker  who  uses  the  understanding  given  him  by  "  tlj« 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  "  in  trachig  out  the  Divine  Order  of 
the  Universe  ; — and  to  admit  into  Christian  communion  every  one 
who  desires  to  be  accounted  a  disciple  of  Christ,  aud  humbly 
endeavours  to  follow  in  the  8te|)8  of  his  Divine  Master  ( §  339). 


APPENDIX. 


The  whole  of  the  foregoing  Treatise  waa  in  type,  when  the  Writt^r 
became  acquainted  with  ihe  remarkable  results  of  the  Ezperimontal 
Researches  which  have  been  recently  prosecuted  by  Dr.  Ferrier  into 
the  Functions  of  different  parts  of  the  Brain.  *  Of  these  results,  some 
afford  full  confirmation  of  certain  general  doctrines  set  foHh  in  the 
preceding  pages,  giving  to  those  doctrines  an  unexpected  definiteness 
and  extension ;  others  ai*e  clear  additions  to  our  previous  knowledge, 
which  are  not  only  important  in  themselves,  but  valuable  as  affording 
a  clue  to  further  inquiry ;  whilst  of  others,  again,  the  precise  meaning 
seems  at  present  obscure.  As  none  of  them,  however,  appear  to  the 
Writer  in  any  way  opposed  to  his  previous  teachings,  he  has  thought 
it  preferable,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  to  leave  these  as  they 
stand ;  and  to  give  a  separate  account  of  Dr.  Ferrier*s  results,  so  far 
as  they  have  yet  been  made  public,  with  the  conclusions  which  they 
at  present  seem  to  himself  to  justify. 

Dr.  Ferrier's  researches  were  made  by  the  localized  application  of 
an  Electric  current  to  different  parts  of  the  Cortical  substance  of  the 
Cerebrum,  and  to  other  ganglionic  centres  forming  part  of  the  Brain  ; 
the  animal  having  been  previously  rendered  insensible  by  Chloroform, 
BO  that  the  movements  excited  by  this  stimulation  may  be  regarded  as 
the  direct  products  of  the  "physical  changes  it  induced. 

The  method  of  applying  Electricity  found  most  effective,  was  that 
which  is  known  as  faradization ;  namely,  the  use  of  the  interrupted 
current  of  an  induction-coil,  which  could  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
pleasure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  As  a  rule,  the  current 
was  not  stronger  than  could  be  borne  without  great  discomfort  on  thi' 

*  Medical  Reporlfi  of  the  West  Riding  Lunatis  Ai^'iuiu,  vx>L  lit,  1873. 
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tip  of  the  tongae ;  but  very  considerable  variations  in  its  tension  were 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effects  in  different 
animals,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  animal.    These  Tariations 
were  obviously  related  in  part  to  the  condition  of  the  Blood -circula- 
tion :  the  excitability  of  the  Nerve-centres  being  lowered  alike  by  the 
effect  of  the  '*  shock  "  of  the  severe  operation  necessary  to  expose  the 
brain  to  the  requisite  extent,  which  enfeebles  the  action  of  the  heart 
(§41);    by  the  inevitable  loss  of  Blood,   which  both   directly  di- 
minishes the  supply,  and  reduces  the  heart's  action ;  and  also  by  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  continued  administration  of  chloroform  upon 
the  heart's  action.    It  thus  came  about,  that  after  great  haemorrhage, 
and  when  the  brain  no  longer  showed  the  pulsation  which  marks  the 
influx  of  successive  waves  of  blood,  the  strongest  faradization  failed 
to  stimulate.      But,  again,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve-centres  was 
further  depressed  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  chloroform ;  though 
this  seems  to  be  much  less  strongly  exerted  upon  the  Motor,  than  it 
is  upon  the  Sensorial  centres.     And,  lastly,  the  excitability  was  pro- 
gressively reduced  by  repeated  stimulation ;  so  that  at  last  no  move- 
ment could  be  called  forth,  though  the  current  was  much  increased  in 
strength.    Yet  even  then,  after  an  intermission  of  the  experiments, 
during  which  the  use  of  the  chloroform  was  suspended,  and  the  powers 
of  the  animal  were  refreshed  by  food  and  by  the  respiration  of  pure 
air,  the  excitability  was  found  to  have  been  restored.     This  is  obviously 
in  full  accordance  with  the  principle  stated  in  (§§  404-2) ;  for  while  the 
nvJtriiivt  components  of  the  blood  supply  the  materials  whereby  the 
nerve-substance  generates  and  repairs  itself,  and  its  ''potential  energy" 
accumulates,  it  is  by  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  with 
those  materials,  that  the  potential  is  converted  into  actual  energy 
(S  308). 

The  faradization  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  Cerebrum  imme- 
diately produces  an  intense  hypercemia;  that  is,  a  greatly-increased 
flow  of  blood  through  its  closely-compacted  plexus  of  minute  vessels. 
This  is  made  apparent  in  two  ways ;  flrst,  in  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  vessels,  which  is  obvious  to  the  eye ;  and  second,  in  the  proftiae 
flow  of  venous  blood  that  takes  place  from  the  great  sinuses,  which,  in 
the  quiescent  state  of  the  brain,  had  ceased  to  bleed.  Several  appb'ca- 
tions  of  the  electrodes  to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  Cerebrum  in 
rabbits,  convert  it  into  the  likeness  of  that  morbid  growth,  mainly 
consisting  of  blood-vessels  and  connective  tissue,  which  is  known  as 
«'  fungus  hsematodes.** 

The  firbt  set  of  Dr.  Ferrier's  experiments  had  reference  to  the  patho- 
logy of  Epilepsy ;  and  were  made  by  apply irg  the  two  electrodes  <« 
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points  of  the  Cerebral  surface  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  This 
application  excited  either  partial  or  general  convulsion;  the  most 
severe  fits  being  induced  when  the  electrodes  were  apphed  at  the 
greatest  distance. 

'*  In  all  cases,"  says  Dr.  Farrier,  "  whether  the  fits  were  partial  or  more  general, 
the  immediate  antecedent  was  an  excited  hypersemic  condition  of  the  cortical 
matter  of  the  hemispheres.  The  irritation  was  entirely  confined  to  the  surface 
of  the  hemispheres ;  the  electrodes  being  simply  applied,  without  causing 
mechanical  or  deep-seated  lesion."  And  not  only  was  there  in  every  case  a 
distiuct  interval  between  the  application  of  the  electrodes  and  the  first 
oonmlsiTe  movement ;  but  there  was  occasionally  *'  a  distinct  interval  of 
time  afur  Ike  withdrawal  of  the  ttimiUation,  before  the  couditicm  of  the  grey 
matter  had  reached  the  pitch  of  tension  requisite  for  an  explosive  discharge. 
This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  effects  were  not  due  to  conducted 
currents  or  direct  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  muscles,  but  to  an 
abnormal  excitability  or  irritability  of  parts,  whose  function,  it  might  be  inferred, 
was  to  initiate  those  changes  which  would  result  in  normal  contraction  of  the 
muscles  affected." — {Op,  cii.,  p.  39.) 

Nothing,  it  must  be  obvious,  could  more  strikingly  illustrate  the 
principle,  that  while  the  ordinary  Circulation  suffices  to  keep  up  the 
nervous  tension  of  the  ganglionic  centres  to  the  point  I'equired  for 
motorial  discharge  by  automatic  or  volitional  ''closure  of  the 
circuit,"  the  higher  state  of  tension  induced  by  hyperttmia  is  itself 
sufficient  to  produce  spontaneous  motorial  discharges  (§§  308-311). 

It  seems  to  the  Writer  that  the  above  principles  may  be  fairly  ex- 
tended to  all  the  cases  in  which  local  faradization  produced  special 
motor  results ;  for  although  the  tmmediateness  of  these  results  in  the 
state  of  normal  excitability  might  seem  to  indicate  thoy  proceeded 
fi'om  direct  stimulation  of  the  ganglionic  nerve-substance  itself,  yet 
when  the  excitabiLit}'  is  depr&ssod  by  exhaustion,  a  distinct  interval 
is  perceptible.  And  that  the  "expressive"  movements  excited  by 
the  localized  faradization  really  depend  (like  the  epileptic  con- 
vulsion) upon  the  hypenemic  state  which  it  induces,  seems  to  be 
farther  indicated  by  their  frequent  pei*sistence  after  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  stimulation ; — a  dog,  for  example,  continuing  to 
hold  up  his  head  and  wag  his  tail,  or  to  utter  cries  as  of  pain  (though 
completely  stupefied  by  chloroform),  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
electrodes  from  the  respective  centres  of  these  actions.  For  this  could 
scarcely  be  the  case,  if  the  stimulus  acted  directly  on  the  nerve-sub- 
stance ;  whilst  it  is  qui  to  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  hyperaemio 
state  does  not  immediately  subside.  And  further,  it  is  a  consideration 
of  no  small  importance,  that  no  motor  effect  is  produced  by  the  faradiza- 
tion of  the  fibres  which  make-up  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
Cerebrum^  which  might  be  expected  to  respond  to  this  stimulus  if 
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it  acted  directly  upon  the  elementa  of  the  nerve- tissue,  as  in   the 
galvaDixation  of  an  nrdirmry  nnrve. 

The  general  charnctenatic  of  the  Movements  celled  forth  by  the  local 
BtimulatioQ  of  the  eortieul  substance  of  the  Corobrum,  ia  that  they  aro 
such  as  involve  the  co-oi'di nation  of  several  liistmct  muscular  autious ; 
and  resemble  thow  which,  in  an  animal  in  possession  of  iU  sonsea,  we 
should  rogafd  as  expressive  of  Ideas  and  Emotions. 

Thus,  in  a  Cat.  the  AppHcation  of  tlie  clectmdea  nt  point  2  (Pii;.  14)  caused 
"pleTation  of  tht  shoulrlor  and  adduction  of  the  limb,  exactly  as  when  a  cat 
Btrikee  s  lull  with  lis  ]>aw  ;"  Ht  point  4,  "iniinediate  uorrugatiun  of  the  left  eye- 
brov,  at><l  drawing  duwawards  and  iuwurils  of  the  left  wi ;"  at  point  S,  "the 

Eig.  14. 


hulh. 

animal  «xliiliitH  RigiiH  of  pnin,  screams  and  kirVs  with  both  hind  legs,  expertally 
the  left,  at  the  wLnie  time  taming  its  head  rnnnd  and  looking  behind  in  an 
astmiuihed  ninnoer  ; "  at  point  6,  "  clutching;  movement  of  the  left  fnw,  with  pn>- 
trnaion  uf  the  claws ;"  at  |ioint  13,  "twitching  bickwards  of  the  left  ew,  and 
rotation  of  the  head  to  tlic  left  and  Hlightl;  tipvanla,  oh  if  the  animal  were 
lisliining  i"  at  point  17,  "  rcatloa-ineaH,  njieninf  of  the  month,  and  long-eontiniieJ 
cries  ns  if  of  mge  or  pain  ;"  at  ]>aint  18  ion  the  under  side  of  the  liemisphcre, 
not  shown  in  the  figuiel,  "the  animal  xiiildonlf  stirts  up,  throus  buck  its  hpid, 
ojirns  itx  cfes  widely.  Inshe?  iU  tail,  pants,  acr'ama  and  spits  oa  if  in  furious 
ruKB  ;  "  anJ  at  jioint  -2(1,  "  undden  contraction  of  the  miisclea  of  the  front  of  tie 
chest  iind  neck,  and  nf  the  depiHii^orii  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  panting  movement."— 
Similar  re:>idt8  were  ho  constantlv  obtained,  with  variations  obviously  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  excitibility  and  the  strength  of  ihe  stimnlus,  that  the  localita- 
tinn  of  the  coutrcij  of  these  and  otiier  oitions  was  placed  beyond  doubt :  the 
movements  nC  the  piwn  lieitig  ceiitniliicil  in  the  ro^ion  liotncen  points  I,  2.  and 
() ;  those  of  the  eyelids  and  face  b-'tween  7  and  S  :  the  lateral  Diorementa  of  the 
head  and  oar  in  tho  region  of  points  0  to  1 4  ;  and  the  movements  of  the  mouth. 
tongne,  and  jaws,  with  certain  os-uiciatci]  movements  nf  the  neck,  lieio);  localiicd 
in  the  convulutiona  liordering  on  the  liwiure  of  Sylvius  IbI,  which  marks  the  divi- 
aioa  between  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  Cerebrum, — the  centre  for 
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A  similnr  seriee  of  experimente  on  Dogs  gave  resulta  that  closely 
Bccai'dud  n'ith  the  foregoing ;  allowance  being  made  for  the  eomewhat 
different  disposition  of  the  convolutions,  in  accordance  with  the  dif- 
fei-ent  habits  of  the  animals,  showing  itself  in  the  higher  development 
of  tbe  centres  for  the  paw  in  cate,  and  for  the  tail  in  di'gs. 

Thus  when  tlie  electrodes  were  applied  at  point  9  (Fig.  15),  "tlie  tut  waamared 
from  Hide  toslile.  and  iiltimately  liecame  riifiUly  erect ;"  within  the  circle  10,  tbe 
applicatiijQ  "  elicited  only  crien,  as  if  of  pain  ;"  at  point  14  a  continued  applica- 
tion gave  rise  to  the  following  remarkable  series  of  actions  ; — "It  hcgan  with 
wagifiDg  of  (he  tail  and  spasmodiu  twitobing  of  the  left  ear.     After  the  n 


SiDB  Tiiw  or  Bhaht  o 


ofthemore  tioUnt  gpasms,  thennimal  held  up  ita  head,  opened  it«  eyes  wide  with 
the  most  animated  expression,  and  wagged  ila  tail  in  a  fawning  manner.  The 
change  wa^  ho  stiiking,  that  1  and  those  about  me  at  &iBt  thought  that  the  animal 
hml  completely  recovered  from  ilK  atu[jor.  lint  notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  call 
its  ntCention  hy  patting  it  and  aildressing  it  in  Boothing  terms,  it  looked  etead- 
fustly  in  the  distance  with  tbe  same  expression,  and  continued  to  wag  its  tail  for 
a  minMte  or  two,  after  wAich  it  suddenly  relapsed  into  ita  previous  stale  of  narcotic 
stupor."  The  Bpplicution  of  the  electrodes  to  point  21  produced  "drawing  back 
of  the  bead  and  n|iening  of  tbe  mouth,  with  a  feeble  attemijt  at  a  cry  or  growl  itbe 
aninuil  very  much  exhausted).  Keiieated  applications  of  the  elecli-odes  to  this 
point  and  its  neighbourhood  rauned  whining  and  growling  noiaes,"  'ike  those 
which  a  dog  makes  in  itt  idcep,  and  wbich  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  it  is 
dieaming. 

Similar  experiments  having  been  made  apon  Rabbits,  tho  I'esiilts 
irere  again  ott  accordant  as  it  would  be  fair  to  expect;  espcciully  cuu- 
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sidering  the  difficnlty  in  exBctly  localiidng  the  diiferent  oeatrvs,  which 
ariaeB  from  the  absence  of  the  landmarks  afTnrded  by  the  coDTolutions. 
It  is  curioua  that  in  this  animal  the  centres 
Fig.  16.  (,f  He  nxiulh-movomBnie  seem  to  be  the 

most  ht|(hly  deyelopod  ;  when  them  [2.  T, 
Fig.  Ifi]  are  faradized,  "  there  are  munchinf; 
Diovemeiita  of  the  upper  lip,  and  grinding 
of  the  jaws,  ae  if  the  animal  were  eating 
TifTOTOwsly." 

Dr.  Ferrier  has  eince  made  a  aeries  of 
experiments  on  the  Monkey;  of  which  the 
details  are  an  yet  unpublished,  but  whit^h 
Beeui  to  be  yet  more  remarkable  than  the 
preceding,  in  the  far  greater  variety  of  the 
movements  called  forth  from  different  cen- 
tres, and  their  more  distinctly  expreeaiTe 
character.  These  results  will  also  be  of 
peiMiliar  interest,  on  account  of  the  close 
UrrKK  siiKVADE  OF  Brjiir  confoiiiiity  which  the  simple  arrangement 
or  Rabbit  :  — A,  Csre-     of  the   convolutions  in  the    Monkey   beare 

c"uiflcto^*b«rb'""'  '     ^    **'*''■    ""^  ''<""P'e'^  dispoaition    in  the 
'  '  Human  Cewhrum  (5  106).    They  correspond 

with  those  of  the  previous  experiments  in  thte  important  particular — 
thut  those  centres  of  movement  which  may  be  ivganled  as  giving  ex- 
presMiiiu  to  attributes  tliat  Man  shares  with  the  higher  Mamioalia,  are 
all  IcHuttcd  in  the  anterinr  lobes  and  the  aiiirrior  ptn-tiun  of  the  midille 
hibca.  the  part  of  Man'i)  Cerebrum  whii'h  corrtsponds  with  the  entire 
Cerebi'um  of  the  lower  Mummnlia  [%  lOU).  In  the  Cat  and  the  Dog, 
wliith  have  the  middle  lobos  fully  developed,  stimulation  of  their 
]>ostorior  portion  produoea  no  respondent  movement  And  not  only  is 
this  the  case  in  tho  Monkey  also ;  but  ilte  -whuie  of  the  poslerior  Inhr  iV 
siiiiiluTli)  trre$p<iJi>ive,  ae  is  also  that/ro«(  portion  of  the  anterior  lobes, 
which,  in  all  the  higher  Mammalia,  as  in  Man,  is  produced  by  that 
forwanl  na  wuU  oa  lateral  development,  which  markedly  distinguishes 
it  from  the  coiiespondiug  jiart  of  the  Cerebium  tit  the  Babbit.  What 
may  be  tho  special  functions  of  these  paits,  we  can  scanwly  do  more 
than  guess  at;  but  the  negative  fact  just  stated  maybe  considered  asa 
decided  confimiation  of  the  conclusion  anived  at  by  the  Writer 
twenty-seven  yearf  ago,  on  the  basis  of  Comparative  AnBtom.y  and 
Embryology*,— that  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  Cerebrum  are  the 
the  Brain  and  its  ?hi|siulogy,"  in  the  ''  British 
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iastrauients,  wii  (as  maintained  by  Phrenologists)  of  those  passions  and 
propensities  which  Man  shares  with  the  lower  Animals,  but  of 
attributes  peculiar  to  Man,  which  we  fairly  may  suppose  to  consist 
in  such  Mental  operations  of  a  purely  Intellectual  character  as  do  not 
express  themselves  in  bodily  action. 

Before  considering  the  further  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
results  of  Dr.  Ferner*s  experiments  on  the  Cerebrum,  it  will  be  well 
to  take  into  account  those  which  he  obtained  from  the  application  of 
the  like  stimulation  to  other  ganglionic  centres  forming  part  of  the 
Brain.  When  either  of  the  Carjx/ra  Striata  (§  89)  was  thus  excited 
to  activity,  an  immediate  and  rigid  pleurosthoionos,  or  bending  of  the 
body  to  one  side,  was  excited  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  body ;  the 
head  being  made  to  approximate  the  tail,  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
neck  being  thrown  into  rigid  tonic  spasm,  and  the  fore  and  hind  limbs 
fixed  and  rigidly  flexed.  Apparently  every  muscle  or  group  of 
muscles  represented  in  the  convolutions,  along  with  the  lateral 
muscles  of  the  body,  were  stimulated  to  contraction  from  the  corpus 
striatum ;  the  predominance  of  the  flexors  over  the  extensors,  however, 
being  veiy  marked.  Similar  excitation  of  the  ThcUami  Opttci,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  no  motor  result  whatever ;  from  which  it  may  be 
concluded  that  they  have  no  direct  connection  with  movement.  That 
the  irritation  did  not  call  forth  cries  or  other  signs  of  pain,  might  be 
supposed  equally  conclusive  against  the  idea  that  these  ganglionic 
centres  ai^  instrumentally  connected  with  sensation ;  but  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind,  not  only  that  the  animal  was  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  but  that  the  connection  of  the  irritated  Thalamus  with 
the  Cerebral  centres  of  the  movements  which  express  pain  hud  been 
destroyed  in  order  to  expose  this  ganglion,  the  absence  of  any  such 
expression  seems  adequately  accounted  for. — ^Experiments  on  the 
Corpora  Quadrigemina  (or  Optic  Uanglia)  were  chiefly  made  on 
Babbits,  in  which  these  centres  are  relatively  very  large  and  are  easily 
exposed  (§  85),  The  application  of  the  electrodes  to  the  anterior 
tubercles  immediately  calls  forth  a  violent  opiathotonoSt  or  backwaixi 
flexure  of  the  body ;  so  that,  if  the  animal  bo  not  tied  down,  it  executes 
a  backward  summersault  which  throws  it  off  the  table.  The  jaws  are 
always  violently  clenched,  and  the  pupils  are  dilated.  These  results  do 
not  militate  against  the  idea  of  the  connection  of  these  ganglionic  centres 
with  the  sense  of  Vision,  which  seems  to  be  well  established  by  other 
evidences ;  but  they  show  that  they  are  also  motor  centres,  especially 
for  the  extensor  muscles.  Stimulation  of  the  posterior  tubercles 
occasioned  noises  of  various  kinds. 

Dr.  Ferrier's  experiments  on  the   CtatheUum  have  led  him  to  the 
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unexpected  coDclusion  that  it  is  the  ganglionic  centre  of  the  motor 
nerree  of  the  Eye ;  every  kind  of  movement  of  the  eye-balls, — even 
rotaUon  on  their  an tero- posterior  axes,— being  capiLble  of  excitation 
by  atimulating  some  particular  portion  of  the  organ.  The  localizatioa 
of  the  centres  of  combined  movements  of  the  two  eyeballs  in  pait^culai' 
lubules  of  the  Cerebellum  in  the  Rabbit  was  extremely  curious. 

TliOB,  when  the  electrodes  wera  applied  to  the  median  lobe  at  point  1  iPig.  1?), 
"  the  right  eye  lunved  outward;),  auj  the  left  iawariln,  in  a  ImriiontaJ  plane  ; " 
at  puinla  'l  and  3,  the  "  right  eje  moved  iavardB,  and  the  left  outwardu, 
on  the  same  horiiontal  plane."  Thui  it  appeara  that  the  middle  iobe  regnlates 
those  huriianlal  morementa  ai  the  eyes  which  are  harKaniuia  bat  not  «3niiMr- 
Irical ;  and  that  the  upper  part  of  the  median  lobe,  and  its  middle  and 
lower  parts,  are  in  fiinctionni  aDlii£i>niam.  When  the  electrodes  were  applied 
tu  point  i  on  ihe  Irft  lateral  lobe,  "the  ri^hteye  moved  downwaidg  andootvards, 
p.       ..  the  left  eye  upwards  and  inwarde;"  sod  when 

'S-  '  '-  the  corresponding  point  of  the  riyhi  latent  Iota 

was  stimiilnted,  "  the  right  eye  mored  upwanli 
and  inwarde,  and  the  left  eye  downwitida  and 
DUtwanU :  "  while  conjoint  irritation  of  both 
lateral  points  neutrniiiea  both  eRecte.  When 
the  middle  division  of  the  left  lateral  lobe  was 
irritated  at  point  6,  a  downward  mor 
of  the  right  eye,  and  an  upward  moTemi 
the  left  eye,  were  combined  with  a  rotat 
each  glolie  on  ite  anlero-pojtevior  aKis,  the  left 
in  the  direction  of  the  hamls  of  a  clock,  the  ri^t 
in  the  contrary  direction.  But  when  the  ' 
tion  wae  applied  at  point  6  to  the  lowest  division 
of  the  left  lateral  lobe,  the  two  eyes  rotated  on 
their  anlero-pnulerior  svee  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  Ihe  dock, 
80  that  their  vertical  meridifliis  retained  their 
parallelism.— This  lastactiou  is  what  takv  place 
automnticnlly  when  we  fit  our  gaze  at  any  object, 
and  incline  our  head  to  the  right  side :  the 
rotation  of  the  eyeballs  in  the  opposite  <lirection 
serving  to  keep  the  image  of  the  ohjcct  on  Ihe 
same  spot  of  the  retina,  just  as  do  the  auto- 
matic movements  of  the  eyeballs  in  the  vertical 
UpI'IR  stTRFACR  Or  BftAiN  Or  horizontal  plane,  when  the  head  is  moveil 
op  KtBuit.  upwards  and  downwards,  or  from  aide  to  side 

(}  ai). 

These  results  throw  great  light  upon  the  obscurity  which  previously 
enveloped  the  precise  function  of  the  Cerebellum.  That  it  waa  in 
some  way  concerned  in  the  regulation  and  co-ordination  of  the 
Muscular  movements,  especially  tho:«e  concerned  in  the  maiotenance 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  has  long  been  a  general  opinion  among 
Physiologists,  ba«cd  in  part  on  the  rosultu  of  experiments,  and  in  part 
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upon  Pathological  obsenration ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Phrenologists,  who 
regarded  it  as  the  organ  of  the  generative  instinct,  having  been  long 
abandoned  as  untenable.  But  of  the  manner  in  which  this  power  was 
exerted,  nothing  could  be  said  to  be  precisely  known.  Now  thei^  ciiu 
be  no  question  as  to  the  intimate  relation  between  the  g^diog  sensa- 
tions we  derive  from  Vision,  and  the  co-ordination  of  our  ordinai-y 
movements  of  Locomotion  (§  192).  In  the  affection  termed  "  nyslag- 
Diud,'*  which  consists  in  a  restless  motion  of  the  eye-balls  from  side  to 
side,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium ;  and  in  the 
state  called  "locomotor  ataxy,"  in  which  disease  of  the  posterior 
columns  cuts  off  the  Cerebellum  from  its  noimal  relation  with  the 
Spinal  cord,  it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to  maintain  his  equilibrium 
with  his  eyes  shut  (§  80).  So  in  the  giddiness  which  most  persons 
experience  when  they  have  rapidly  tui-ned  roan d-and- round  several 
times,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  part  at  least  of  the  result  is 
occasioned  by  confusion  of  those  visible  perceptions,  which  would 
oome  through  the  oculo-motorial  centres. — That  this  regulation  of 
the  movements  of  the  Eyes,  and  the  harmonization  with  them  of  the 
general  movements  of  the  body,  constitute  the  entire  function  of  the 
Cerebellum,  it  would  be  premature  yet  to  assert;  but  Dr.  Femers 
experiments  seem  clearly  to  establish  the  first  of  these,  and  strongly 
to  indicate  the  second,  as  essential  parts  of  its  action. 

We  now  return  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  import  of  the  experimental 
results  previously  detailed,  in  regard  to  the  localization  of  Cerebral 
action  in  the  production  of  Movement,  and  its  relation  to  Mental 
states. 

In  the  Jirat  place,  they  unmistakably  prove  the  oori-ectness  of  the 
doctrine,  that  the  Cerebrum,  like  the  nerve-centres  on  which  it  is 
,  superposed,  has  a  reflex  action  of  its  own ;  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
production  of  co-ordinated  movements,  such  as,  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  animal,  would  be  the  expressions  of  Ideas  and  Emotions 
called  forth  bj'  Sensations.  The  Cortical  ganglion  is  ordinarily  excited 
to  activity  by  the  nerve- force  transmitted  upwards  along  the  ascending 
fibres  from  the  Sensorium;  this  calls  forth  respondent  physical 
changes  in  its  substance,  which  changes  excite  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness that  we  designate  as  Ideas  and  Emotions ;  and  respondent 
Movements  are  involuntarily  called  forth,  which  we  regard  as 
expressions  of  those  states.  The  same  movements  are  called  forth 
(as  in  other  instances)  by  stimulation  applied  to  theii*  motor  centres; 
which  are  now  proved  to  be  definitely  localized  in  the  Cerebral  oon« 
volutions. 
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Bnt,  ttGcmHyy  it  seems  equally  clear  that  these  moyements  are 
called  forth,  not  by  the  Mental  states  themselves,  but  by  the  Cerebral 
changes  which  are  their  physical  antecedents.  For  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  Ideas  and  Emotions  can  bo  called  up  by  faradization  of 
the  cortical  substance,  in  animals  completely  stupefied  by  chloroform. 
And  if  we  attribute  any  of  those  '* expressive"  actions  which  are 
called  forth  by  such  localized  stimulation,  to  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness they  would  ordinarily  represent/  we  cannot  refuse  the  like 
character  to  the  Epileptic  convulsion  called  forth  by  the  more  general 
stimulation ;  a  supposition  at  once  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
typical  forms  of  Epilepsy,  convulsive  movements,  such  as  have  now 
been  traced  to  "discharging  lesions"  of  the  Cerebrum, t  take  place 
without  any  consciousness  whatever.  Viewed  in  this  aspect.  Dr. 
Ferrier's  results  obviously  afford  additional  support  to  the  doctiine  of 
"Unconscious  Cerebration;**  by  showing  that  important  Cerebral 
modifications  of  which  only  the  results  make  themselves  known,  may 
take  placa  outside  the  '*  sphere  of  consciousness'*  (§§  416-418). 

In  the  third  place,  we  seem  able  to  draw  from  these  experimental 
results  a  more  definite  rationale  than  we  previously  possessed,  as  to  the 
automatic  performance  in  Man,  of  movements  which  originally  pro- 
ceeded from  intentional  direction.  For  it  is  clear  that  in  Dogs,  Cats, 
Rabbits,  &c.,  the  co-ordinated  actions  which  result  from  localized 
stimulation  of  the  Cerebral  convolutions,— expressing,  by  the  Nervous 
mechanism  proper  to  each  species,  the  Mental  states  natui-ally  called 
up  by  their  sensational  experiences, — are  as  truly  the  "  reflex  actions 
of  the  Cerebrum,**  as  the  simpler  forms  of  movement  are  of  the  Axial 
Cord.  Now  the  Nervous  mechanism  of  Man,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  over  and  over  again  in  the  preceding  pages,  forms  itsdf  in  accord- 
ance with  the  modes  in  which  it  is  habitually  called  into  action  ;  and 
thus,  it  may  well  be  believed,  any  special  modes  of  co-ordinated 
movement  to  which  an  individual  has  been  trained,  or  has  trained 
himself,  come  to  be  so  completely  the  reflex  actions  of  particulav 


•  Dr.  Ferrier  was  himself  so  much  impressed  in  one  case  by  the  infelfiptfit 
character  of  the  succession  of  actions  thus  called -forth,  as  to  speak  of  it  as 
'*  evidently  an  acted  dream.'*  But  if  this  was,  then  fvn'tf  other  must  be  reganlvi 
in  ill e  same  light ;  and  the  Writer  fails  to  see  in  what  the  evidence  of  consciaan- 
nesji  consists.  It  seems  to  him  that  it  might  just  as  well  be  »aid  that  the  hea  Iless 
body  of  a  Frog  is  animated  by  a  directing  Will,  when  one  leg  wipes  off  an  irritant 
applied  to  the  other  (§  67). 

t  This  view  of  the  origin  of  those  forms  of  Epilepsy  which  commence  with  conTa^ 
sive  spasm  of  the  muscles  ordinarily  put  in  action  voluntarily,  a«  Ji^tinguished 
from  those  which  primarily  affect  the  muscles  of  Respiration  whose  centre  of  actiov 
is  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  is  duo  to  the  clinical  sagacity  of  Dr.  Hughlings  Jacksoa 
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eentree  of  his  Cerebrum,  that,  if  we  could  stimulate  those  centres  by 
Electricity,  respondent  movements  of  the  kind  acquired  by  such 
special  training  would  be  the  result.  And  since  we  now  seem  justified 
in  asserting  that  such  movements  may  be  executed  unconsciously,  we 
may  further  regaixl  it  as  at  any  rate  conceivable  that  they  may  be 
exdUd  unconsciously,  even  though  such  excitement  comes  through 
one  of  the  organs  of  Special  Sense. 

The  following  statement  recently  made  to  the  Writer  bj  a  gentleman  of  high 
intelligence,  the  Editor  of  a  most  important  Provincial  Newspaper,  would  be 
almost  incredible,  if  cases  somewhat  similar  were  not  already  familiar  to  us  : — 
"I  was  formerly,"  he  said,  '*a  Reporter  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  it 
seyeral  times  happened  to  me,  that  having  fallen  asleep  from  sheer  fatigue  to- 
wards the  end  of  a  debate,  I  found,  on  awaking  after  a  short  interval  of  entira 
unoonfldoosness,  that  I  bad  continued  to  note  down  correctly  the  speaker's  words. 
— I  believe,"  he  added,  "  that  this  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  among  Parlia- 
mentary Reporters."  (Compare  §§  71,  194.) — ^The  reading  aloud  with  correct 
emphasis  and  intonation,  or  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  music,  or  (as  in  the 
case  of  Albert  Smith)  the  recitation  of  a  frequently-repeated  composition,  whilst 
the  conscious  mind  is  entire/]/  enf/t-ossed  in  its  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  may 
thus  be  accounted  for  without  the  supposition  that  the  Mind  is  actively  engaged 
in  two  different  operations  at  the  same  moment ;  which  would  seem  tantamount 
to  saying  that  there  are  two  Egos  in  the  same  organism. 


"BnU  fourthly  f  these  results  entirely  harmonize  with  the  view  fonnerly 
expressed  (§§23,  89),  that  the  Oerebi-um  does  not  act  immediately  on  the 
motor  nerves,  but  that  it  plays  downwards  on  the  motor  centres  con- 
tained within  the  Axial  Cord ;  from  which,  and  not  from  the  Cerebral 
convolutions,  the  motor  nerves  take  their  real  departure.  For 
although  either  mechanical  or  electric  stimulation  of  a  motor  nerve  in 
any  part  of  its  course,  of  the  motor  columns  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  or  of 
the  fibrous  strands  which  constitute  the  upward  prolongations  of  these 
into  the  corpora  striata,  calls  forth  muscular  contractions,  no  such 
contractions  were  excited  by  the  faradisation  of  the  fibres  of  which  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  Cerebrum  is  composed,  any  more  than  by 
mechanical  stimulation.  And  the  fact  that  all  the  muscles  concei-ned 
in  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  body  can  be  thi*own  into  contraction 
by  stimulation  of  these  lower  centres, — the  extensors  through  the  cor- 
pora quadngeminay  while  the  flexors  predominated  when  the  corpora 
iiriata  were  stimulated, — seems  to  show  that  the  office  of  the  Cere* 
brum  is  not  immediately  to  evoke,  but  to  oo-ordinate  and  direct  the 
muscular  contractions  excited  through  these  antagonistic  primary 
centres ;  just  as  it  controls  the  Respiratory  movements  whose  oeuti'o 
is  in  the  medvUa  oblongata. 

In  the  fifth  place,  these  experiments  throw  great  light  on  the 
^  ci'oesed  "  action  of  the  several  ganglionic  centres  contained  within 
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fcHe  skull,   which  had   preriously  been   a    matter   of  considerable 
obscurity;  some  phenomena  of  disease  appearing  to  show  that  the 
motor  centres  of  one  side  act  on  the  nerves  of  the  opposite  side 
exclusively,  whilst  others  seem  to  indicate  that  those  of  one  side  may 
affect  the  muscles  on  both  sides.     Anatomical  investigation  favoured 
the  latter  view,  by  sho  win  g  that  whilst  some  of  the  motor  strands  {pofrpora 
pyramidalia)  which  connect  the  Brain  with  the  Spinal  Cord,  decussate, 
or  cross  to  the  opposite  side,  others  pass  continuously  downwartls 
without  decussation.    Now  Dr.  Ferrier  found  that  the  motor  action  of 
the  corpora  striata  is  strictly  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  op])osite 
side  of  the  body ;  being  probably  exerted  solely  through  the  decussa- 
ting strands.     On  the  other  hand,  the  motor  action  of  the  corpora 
quadrtgemina  is  not  thus  limited ;  the  extensors  of  both  sides  being 
called  into  contraction  by  the  application  of  the  stimulus  to  eithei 
lateral  half  of  the  anterior  pair ;  so  that  they  would  seem  to  act  through 
both  the  decussating  and  the  non-decussating  stmnds.    In  his  experi- 
ments on  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres^  again,  Dr.  Ferrier  found  the  motor 
action  to  be  generally  limited  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  though  in 
some  movements,  particularly  those  of  the  mouth,  it  was  obvious  that 
musdos  of  both  sides  were  put  in  action.    Now  it  is  well  known  that 
extensive  destruction  of  the  substance  of  either  hemisphere,  if  result- 
ing from  the  gradual  action  of  disease,  may  occur  without  any  obvious 
loss  of  voluntary  movement;   though  sudden  injuries  of  a  certain 
severity  occasion  paralysis  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body,  which, 
however,  is  usually  incomplete  and  of  transitory  duration.     And  Dr. 
F.  inclines  to  accept  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  Broadbent  from 
clinical  observation,  that  the  movements  which  are  most  independent 
on  the  two  sides,  are  those  which  are  most  completely  paralyzed  by 
injury  to  one  side  of  the  Cerebrum ;  whilst  those  in  which  the  co- 
operation of  the  muscles  on  both  sides  is  required,  may  be  sustained 
by  the  action  of   either  hemisphere.      Not   improbably  the  great 
transverae    commissure  {corpus  eallosum)    here    comes    into    action, 
enabling  either  hemisphere   singly  to  do  the   work — to    a  cei-tain 
extent — of  both ;  while  there  seems  some  ground  for  the  belief  that 
the  left  hemisphere,  which  chiefly  directs  the  movements  of  the  right 
half  of  the  body,  is  the  "  driving  "  side.  For  in  all  save  *'  left-handed'* 
persons,  any  movement  which  may  be  initiated  by  either  limb,  is 
almost  sure  to  bo  initiated  by  the  right :    thus  in  beginning  to  walk, 
we  almost  invariably  put  the  right  foot  foremost;   and  a  person 
desired   to  hold  up  his  hand,  will  as  probably  hold  up  his  right 
Lund.* 

*  Ib  tbe  well-known  case  of  the  murder  of  Mr  Blight  hy  Patch,  iii  which  the 
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But,  sixthly,  we  have  to  inquire  how  fkr  these  experimental  results 
fustify  the  belief  that  there  ia  any  such  localization  of  strictly  mental 
states,  as  there  is  of  the  centres  of  the  expression  of  those  states  in 
moyement.  And  as  to  this  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  still  very 
much  in  the  dark, — ^the  only  fact  that  seems  to  afford  any  clue  to  tha 
solution  of  the  mysteiy,  being  the  apparent  coincidence  between  the 
motor  centre  of  the  lips  and  tongue  in  the  lower  animals,  and  that 
region  in  the  human  Cei'obrum  of  which  disease  is  so  often  found  to 
be  associated  with  Apfutsia  ({  355).  Tiiis  association,  however,  seems 
by  no  means  so  constant  as  to  establish  a  cauacUive  i*elation  between  the 
Physical  and  the  Psychical  state ;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
phenomena  of  Aphasia  would  probably  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
•eyeral  distinct  forms  of  disorder  have  been  grouped  under  one 
de^iignation.  The  typical  Aphasia  consists  (as  stated  in  §  354),  in  the 
loss  of  the  memory  of  words,  or  rather  of  the  power  of  recalling  them; 
the  patient  understanding  what  is  said  to  him,  but  not  being  able  to 
reply  verbally,  because  he  is  unable  to  call  to  mind  the  words  which 
would  express  his  thoughts.  Such  patients  are  exactly  in  the  condition 
of  the  **  Biologized''  subject  (§  462),  who,  being  assured  that  he  cannot 
recollect  his  own  name,  finds  himself  absolutely  unable  to  do  so.  But  in 
other  instances,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  defect  were  not  so  much  in  the 
want  of  the  memory  of  words,  a?  in  the  want  of  power  to  express  them 
vocally;  and  this,  not  from  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  speech,  but 
from  an  interruption  to  the  action  of  the  Will  on  the  motor  centres 
(§  312).  And  although  there  would  seem  strong  ground  for  the  belief 
that  the  memory  of  particular  classes  of  ideas  may  be  thus  localized, 
yet  it  would  be  certainly  premature  to  affirm  that  either  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  or  the  results  of  experiments,  at  present  justify  the  belief 
that  the  region  in  question  is  the  seat  of  the  memory  of  words. — The 
analogy  aiforded  by  the  specialization  of  dotonward  (motor)  actioui 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  a  like  centralization  may  exist  for 
upward  (sensory)  action ;  and  that  particular  parts  of  the  convolutions 
may  be  the  special  centres  of  the  classes  of  perceptional  Ideas  that  are 
automatically  called  up  by  sense-impressions;  and  anatomical  investiga- 
tion, particularly  in  the  lower  animals — in  which  such  ideas  may  be 
supposed  to  prevail  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  intellectual  ideas -^ 
may  not  improbably  throw  light  on  this  relation.  But  in  regard  to  those 
Mental  processes  which  miinly  consist  in  the  selection,  classification, 

noaciij  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  enabled  him  to  infer  from  an  examination  of  tht 
local  circumstances,  that  tho  pUtol  mu5<t  have  been  fired  by  a  left-handed  man, 
(be  prisoner,  when  called  u|>on  to  yl»id  and  hold  up  his  right  hand,  held  up  hii 
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and  comparison  of  distinct  Ideas  (§  227).  whether  these  processes 
be  carried  on  yolitionally  or  antomatically,  it  still  seems  to  the  Writer 
jnst  as  absurd  as  it  formerly  did  *,  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  special 
'*  organs"  for  their  performance,  such  as  those  named  Comparison  and 
Causality  in  the  Phrenological  system. 

•  DritUi  Mid  Pa^-d  M«dicA)  Aeviaw,  October.  16:6^ 
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Beliefrt,  formation  of,  395  ;  conform- 
ableness to  fabric  of  tiif)Ui;ht, 
395-399;  influence  of  Hill  un, 
3i*9-403;  influence  of  Nomos  on, 
3b2,  403;  (see  TrtUh) 

Bfliof^  Primary,  22  j  ;  origin  of,  227- 
230 

Bell,  Mr.  T..  on  shephei-d  s  dog  102 

Bennett,  Prof.,  his  cases  of  subjective 


sensation,    158;    of  paralysis    of 
will  885 

Bertrand,  M..  on  influence  nf  expec- 
tancy, 622 

Binocular  Microscope,  invention  o^ 
538 

Binocular  Vision,  189-191 

Biology,  (see  EUclro- Bitjloffy\ 

Birds,  brain  of,  79;  instincts  of,  90i, 
m ;  intelligence  of,  85-90 ;  «» 
quired  instincts  of,  90 

Birkenhead,  loss  of,  355 

Biting  Epidemic  of  nuns,  315 

Blanco  White  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  402 

Blind,  tactile  reading  by,  14 1 

Blindness,  congenital,  (Sksee  of.  180, 
181,  188,  189 

Blood,  special  supply  of  to  nenroui 
system,  88  ;  to  brain,  39,  4U 

Blood-supply,  dependence  of  nerve- 
force  on,  380-385,  710.  711 

Body  and  Mind,  general  relations  of, 
1-15,  26-28 

Braid,  Mr.,  his  case  of  exalted  muscu- 
lar sense,  143  ;  of  exalted  sense  of 
smell,  607;  his  ex(>eriments  on 
subjective  sensations,  1<(^164  ; 
on  odylic  force,  548-550;  on 
electro-biology,  550-551 ;  oo 
hypnotism.  601-610 

Brain,  of  fishes.  65,  66  ;  of  reptiles.  66- 
68 ;  of  birds,  79-82 ;  of  mamm.-dji, 
91-94,  116;  of  man, 95-100,  116; 
(see  Cerebrum ,  Cerebellum) 

Breathing,  movements  o^  16-19,  78 

Breda,  t>iege  of,  688 

Brewster,  ."^ir  1).,  on  conversion  of 
relief,  195;  his  natural  mao^ic.  32b 

Bridgman  Laura,  her  tactile  discrimi- 
nation, 141 

Brodie.  Sir  B..  on  unconscious  cere- 
bration, 53] 

Bronto,  Miss,  her  experiences  of  un- 
conscious cerebration,  535 

Brown,  Dr.  T.,  on  philosophic  spiri' 
413 

Browu-Seqnard,  on  reparation  oi 
spinal  cord,  76,  342  ;  on  epileptic 
guinea-pigs.  37  L 

Brutal  type,  425 

Budd,  Dr.  W.,  his  cases  of  reflex  action, 
70-72;  liis  case  of  secoudarilj 
automatic  action,  75 
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Bmhneli,   Dr.,  on  unoonsciouB  inflii* 

ences^  541,512 
Buttons,   suspeuded,   moYements  of, 

283 
liuztooy  Charles,  ix 

Cabltle,  Thomas.  209,  412  ,*  his  por- 
trait of  Col.  ridge,  2«9,  270 

Cariv^ntor.  Dr.  Lant.  character  of,  359 

(barter,  Mr.,  on  emotional  influence, 
6b2 

Cataract,  congenital,  oases  of ,  180, 181 , 
IbS  lb9 

Caterpillar,  instincts  of,  61 

Causation,  meaning  of,  (593, 694 ;  luitj 
of,  696,  «97 

Centric  discharge  of  nerve  force,  881, 
382,710,  711 

Ctvthdlumj  in  fiRhes.  66;  in  reptiles, 
67 ;  in  birds.  79 ;  in  mammaU, 
121.  122  ;  functions  of,  716 

Cerebration.  CTnconHcious  (see  Uncon' 
scions  Cer^ixUion) 

Oertfjrttmj  its  general  functions,  23-24; 
etfecta  of  its  removal,  81 ;  a  super- 
added or^an,  64-85;  in  fishes, 
66,  66 ;  in  reptiles,  67 ;  in  birds, 
79  ;  its  evolution  in  manimnlian 
series.  93-100,  116,  117  ;  its  rela- 
tion to  intelligence,  95-96;  its 
cortical  layer,  94  ;  its  con  vol  u- 
tions,  95,  117;  of  man,  94-100; 
its  anatomical  relation  to  sensorial 
centres,  99.  109-111;  its  auto- 
matic action,  105-109;  the  in- 
strument of  psychical  or  inner 
life,  120  ;  its  growth  to  habitual 
modes  of  action,  343-345 ;  its 
subsequent  maintenance,  345- 
847;  special  fuuctions  of  oonvo- 
lution.^  710-714 

Centipede,  its  nervous  system,  50-52  ; 
re 6 ex  action  of.  53- -''A 

Cephal.c  Ganglia,  of  Mollusks,  49-50  ; 
of  Articulata,  51,  52 

ChsDtoilon,  shooting  of,  1 79 

ChalmcrH,  Dr.,  on  uniformity  of 
K.-'.ture,  705 

Channing,  Dr.,  on  slavery,  401 ;  on 
genius,  503,  505 

Character,  in  what  it  consists,  250 

Cher^lden,  his  case.  18ft 

Cbevreul,  M.,  on  oscillations  of  sus- 


pended buttons,  288 ;  on  divining- 
rod,  V92 

Chicks,  newly-hatched,  actions  of,  80 

Ch'ldient  training  of,  133-136  ;  wilful* 
ness  of,  184,  1^55;  first  perceptions 
of,  176,  177:  will  of,  251;  auto- 
matic  mental  action  in,  264,  265; 
elementary  feelings  of,  210,  211 ; 
intellectual  development  of,  228 ; 
arithmetical  poweis  of.  232 ; 
training  of  emotions  in,  380^  831, 
378 ;  formation  of  habits  in,  352- 
362;  common  sense  of,  477 

Christison,  i^ir  R,  h^s  cases  of  para- 
lysis of  will,  3«5 

Chronometry,  unconscious,  (see  Time) 

Cineritious  nerve- substance,  35 

Circle  of  Willis,  89 

Clairvoyance,  reputed,  629 

Classification,  nature  of,  255 

Cobbe,  Miss,  on  hereditary  hand- 
writing, 372;  on  fallacies  of 
memory,  457;  on  dreaming,  585^ 
586,  590 

Cod,  brain  of,  66 

Codriugton,  Sir  E.,  anecdote  of,  580 

Cosnteathesis,  174,  175 

Col  burn.  Zerah,  his  numerical  intui- 
tion, 232-285 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  370,  649,  668 
;  Coleridge,  S.  T.  automatic  mental  ac- 
tivity  of,  267-270 ;    his  case  of 
reproduced    language,   437,   438; 
Charles  Lamb's  reply  to,  500 

Colly er,  Kev.  K.,  on  hereditary  aloo- 
iiolism,  870 

Commrm  Sense,  different  definitions 
of.  471 ;  universal  or  intuitive, 
472;  ordinary,  472,  476-479; 
special,  472,  47i)-481  ;  genesis  of, 
473-476;  in  children,  477; 
judgments  formed  by,  478,  4»i- 
483;  use  of,  in  science,  479-481  ; 
progress  of,  in  race,  4^3  -4H5 ;  use 
of,  dependent  on  will,  390,  391  ; 
suspenflion  of,  in  dreams,  585.  58f 

Compound  Association,  law  of,  258 

Conduct,  determination  of.  by  prepon* 
derance  of  motives,  ."{77, 4  1 8-4  23 ; 
by  volitional  control,  424-428 

Conscience,  nature  of,  243-245,  249 

Consciousness,  seat  of,  109-111 

CoD^ensuBl  actions,  81-86 
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OonBerration  of  onergy,  law  of«  230 
Constitutional  taints,  hereditary  trans- 

miM  on  of,  SHQ,  »70 
Constructive  Association.  259.  260 
Constructive  Imagination,  487-503 
Contiguity,  law  of.  Vsl-thi 
Conver^nce  of  optic  axes,  202.  203 
Conversion  of  relief,  191,  194-19(5 
Convolutions  of  Cerei)rum,  95,   117; 

K]>ecial  functioDM  of,  710-714 
Convulsive  actions,  77-79 
Cooper.  Sir  A.,  on  secretion  of  milk, 

678 
Correlation  of  Mind  and  Force.  6, 1 1-1 4 
Corpora  Quadrigemina,   functions  of, 

716 
Corpora  StriaU.  92.  99,  121,  715 
Corpus  Callosum,  99,  116,  720 
Cortical  la\er  of  Cerebrum,  95,  710 
Coughing,  act  of,  17,  19,  47,  381,  882 
Cretinism,  hereditary  transmitsaion  of, 

369 
Criminal  reformation,  b60,  423,  426 
Critchett,  Mr  ,  his  ca$ie  of  cataract,  189 
Cry  still  Palace,  (  himpauzee  at,  209 
Crystals,  sensations  attributed  to,  159, 

ItiO 
Cuttle-fish,  re6ex  action  of,  49,  60 

Dacoits  of  India,  569 

Damiens,  his  sleeping  on  the  rack,  140, 

67u 
Dancing  Mania,  812-314 
Darwin,  Mr.,  on  acquired  instincts  of 

Birds,  90;  on  handwriting,  ;{72 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  vocalization  of,    84, 

206  :  lip-reuding  of,  204 
Death,  from  giief,  3i6;  apparent  of, 

Hindoo  devotees,  552  ii^M 
Deductive  reasoning,  256 
Deity,  notions  of,  (see  God) 
Deleiize,   M.,   his  directions   to  mes- 

merizers,  6l5 
De  Licfde,  Kev.  J.,  his  case  of  nom- 

nambulism,  593,  594 
Delirium,   65S-656 ;     phenomena  of, 

6n4 ;  influence  of  suggestion  in, 

655 
Delirium  tremens,  656,  666 
Delusions     of     Insanity,     667-672; 

genesis  of,  672-674 
Demonstration,   nature  of,  227  ;  com- 
mon-sense lasis  of,  479,  480 


De  Quinoey,  on  opium,  644-648 
Descending  fibres   of   Cerebrum,   99, 

luO 
Desires,  elementary  forms  of,  211 
Diatheses,  hereditary  transmission  of, 

369,  370 
Dibdin,  Rev.  R.  W.,  on  Tabletalking, 

301,  624-526 
Dictation,  anticipaition  of  words  in,  2:31 
Dimensions  of  Space,  410 
Diorama,  pictures  in,  2ul,  202 
Direction,  sense  of,  1 85, 186 
Discipline,  value  of,  3o5 
Discrimination   of  Sense-impreanoDfl, 

141,  142 
Distsince,  perception  of,  199-201 
Divinmg  power  of  genius,  480 
Diviuing-Hod,  288-292 
Dogs,  Siigacity  of,  102-104;  luabiiual 
actions  or,  347 ;  automatic  action 
of,  377,  378 
Domestication,  influence  of,  102, 107 
Dominant  Ideas,  iufluence  of,  281-315; 
in  electro-biological  state,    656- 
560 ;  in  somnambulism,  592 
Double  Consciousness,  459 
Double  Vision,  186,  187 
Dramatic  Imivgination,  455,  495 
Drawing,  hereditary  aptitude  for,  373 
Dreaming,  584-5^1 :  sensiitionsin,157, 
165. 171  ;  suspension  of  volitional 
direction    in,    391,   584 ;    myth- 
making  in,  585  ;   rapid  thought 


m,  58d 


Drowning,  vivid  memory  in,  588  noU 
Drunkai*d8,  responsibility  of,  3:^3,  661, 

U52 
Duty,    sense    of,    elementary,    212 ; 

moral   and  religious,  notion   of, 

248,  249  ;  habitual  sense  of,  356; 

its  motive  action,  415-424;  not 

to  act  alone,  428 
Durham,  Mr.  A.,  his  experimenta  oo 

»^leep,  571 
Dyttscus,  reflex  actions  of,  65 

KcBTATics,  stigmatization  of,  689 
Lducability    of  Been,   58 ;  of  Wa^ ps, 

58  ;  of  Birds,  87-90 
Education  baai^  of.  9, 1 0  ;  of  will,  1 35, 
251,  423-4 2j<  ;  of  attention,  l:i3- 
136;     of    self-control,    331-336 
878 ;  of  habits,  35-/-d62 
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Efferent  nerre-fibres,  37.  S8 

Effort,  sense  of»  S87-389 

Ego,  self-determining  power  of,  4-6, 
2^28,  40,  B7tf;  distinguished 
from  Non-ego,  1 77 

Blectrio  Discharge,  its  analogy  to  that 
of  nerve-force,  880-382 

JSUdro-Biology,  548-551 ;  nature  of 
the  state,  552-555;  its  pheno- 
mena dependent  on  suggestion, 
555-557,  564 ;  possession  by 
dominant  ideas,  556;  change 
of  sensations,  557-560 ;  direc- 
tion of  mental  states,  561,  562; 
change  of  )i«rsonal  identity,  562, 
563;  mental  trayelling,  564;  in- 
duction of  sleep,  565 ;  duration 
of  sleep,  566;  awakening  from, 
567 

Elliotson,  Dr.,  on  expectancy,  628 

Emotional  movements,  319-322,  326 

Emotional  sensibility,  simple  forms 
of,  173-175;  higher  forms  of, 
210-212 

Emotional  states,  their  action  through 
sympc^thetic  system,  127 ;  their 
influence  oc  voluntary  action, 
322,  328,  384;  on  conduct,  415- 
423 ;  on  judgments,  482  ;  affected 
by  intoxicating  agents,  638-640, 
643,  649,  650;  disorder  of,  in 
insanity,  660-671 

Bmotiona,  composite  nature  of,  316- 
318;  production  of  movements 
by.  819-322 ;  their  influence  on 
voluntary  action,  322,  323  ;  vent 
for,  in  movement,  324-326;  in 
crying,  326  ;  their  effect  on  voli- 
tional effort,  327-330,  384;  influ- 
ence of  will  on,  330-336 ;  their  in- 
fluence on  judgments,  482;  on 
secretion,  677-681 ;  on  nutrition, 
681-690 

Epidemic  Delusions,  312-315 

EpUepsy,  78;  artificial.  710,  711 

Epileptic  guinea-pigs,  371 

Equilibrium,  maintenance  of,  214, 
215,717 

Erect  progression,  213-215 

Estlin,  Mr.,  his  case   of    congenital 

cataracti,  180,  181 
Evidence,  balance  of,  377  note,  895 
Excito-motor  actions,  124,  125 

34 


Exdtor  nerve-fibres,  87,  88,  62,  68 
Expectant  Attention,  movements  due 
to,  282 ;  its  influence  on  organic 
functions,  608-610 ;  on  produc- 
tion of  disease,  688, 689 ;  00  cnrt 
of  disease,  684-688 
Expectation  of  success,  its  influenos 

on  volitional  effort  327-330 
Experiences,  co-ordination  of,  475-  481 
Expression    of    Emotions,  in    move- 
ment, 218,  219,  319-822,  825 ;  in 
mental  states,  828,  324 ;  in  secre- 
tions, 326,  677-680 ;  in  nutritive 
action.  681-690 
Externality,  6 ;  sense  of,  177. 226 
Eyes,  movements  of,  22 ;  convergence 
of,  202,  203 ;  du^otion  by  (Jere- 
beUttm,7l6,  717 

FjkBBio  of  thought,  896-899,  407 
Faculties,  Intellectual,  250,  260-262 ; 

automatic   action    of,   250,  262, 

264-275 ;  volitional  direction  of, 

251.  263,  27e-278 
Faith,  its  efficacy  in  oure  of  disease, 

684-6:^8 
Fallacies  of  Memory,  456-459 
FalM^Perceptions,  206-209 
Fancy,  497 

Fautasia  of  haohisch,  685-644 
Faraday,  Prof.,  on  table-turning,  293, 

294,  627  note 
Faria,  Abb^  his  mode  of  inducing 

sleep,  579 
Fatigue,  sense  oi^  bodily,  18 ;  mental, 

388,  389 
Feelings,  simple,  171-175 ;  instinctive, 

209-213 
Feelings  of  othom^  consideration  for, 

417 
Ferrier,  Dr.,  his  experiments  on  the 

Br»in,  709-722 
Fish,  nervous  system  of,  61-66 
Fistula  lachrymalis,  cure  of,  685 
Fleming,    Dr.,   his    experiments   on 

sleep,  572 
Force,  relation  of,  to  Mind,   10-14; 

notion  of,  in  causation,  693,  694 
Forces,  Correlation  of,  693-696 
Form,  perception  of,  187-189;  solid, 

perception  of,  189-201 
Foster,    Mr.,    his   spiritualisUo    per* 

formances,  808-810 
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Fnnklin,  Dr.,  oo  leaining  to  swim, 

327 
Frog,  roflez  Mtioiu  of,  68,  69 

Gavgua,  nervouB,  82.  85 
Gangliated  cord,  of  Articulate,  51-58 ; 

of  cuttle  fish,  49,  50 
Gauss,  Prof.,  his  abstraction,  547 
Genius,  nature  of.  503 ;  working  of, 

509-511 ;  not  to  be  acquired,  25 ; 

intuitions  of,  230 ;  divining  power 

of,  480 
Geology,  common  sense  basis  of,  480 
Geometry,  axioms  of,  2i'6,  227 ;  bsos 

of,  408,  409 
GiUson,    Rer.    £.,    on   table-talking, 

299,  300 
God,  being  and  attributes  of,  246,  247, 

697-708 
Godfrey,  Rey.  N.  S.,  on  teble-talking, 

298,  299,  306 
Goitre,  hereditary  transmission  o^  869 
Goat  cured  by  expectancy,  688 
UoT«mor  of  steam-engine,  507,  508 
Gregory,  Dr.  James,  his  case  of  som- 
nambulism, 601 
Greyhounds,  adaptiveness  of,  338 
Grey  nerve-substance,  35 
Grief,  death  from,  326 
Groc:,  reduction  of,  in  Navy,  649,  650 
Gromia,  42 

Grote.  Mr.,  on  influence  of  Nomos,  862 
Growth,  physiology  of,  337-339;   of 

nervous  system,  342-345;  relation 

of,  to  habit.  344 
Guinea-pigs,  epileptic,  371 

Bobxfi  relation  of  mental  to  corporeal, 
337 ;  connection  of,  with  nutri- 
tive action,  337-341 ;  with  growth 
and  maintenance  of  nervous  sys- 
tem, 841-347 ;  illustrations  of, 
347-350;  importance  of  right 
direction  of,  350-352;  early 
formation  of,  352-362;  subse- 
quent determination  of,  362-366 ; 
Tolitional  control  over,  366-367  ; 
hereditary  transmission  of,  867- 
S7<'> ;  influence  of,  on  sensations, 
154,  155 ;  on  perception.  178  ; 
on  movement,  213-218;  on  con- 
duct, 414-424 

Habits,  influence  of  early,  in  religion 


and  morals,  248,  862,  863,  401- 
405  ;  tenacity  of,  349,  542,  54t 
Hachisch,  fantasia  of,  635-646 
Hall,  Robert^  his  mastery  of  pain,  lt8» 

139 
Hamerton,  Mr^  referred  to,  222 
Hamilton,  Dr.  R.,  his  abstrsction,  54 T 
Hamilton,  Sir  Wm  ,  on  attention,  25; 
on  unconscious  record,  434 ;  oo 
common  sense,  471 ;    on  latent 
mental  modifications,  518,  627- 
529 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.  R,  his  inTentioii  d 

quaternions.  637 
Hammock  of  Caterpillars,  61 
Handwriting,  hereditary,  372 
Hansard,  Rev.  8.,  his  early  memory, 
430,  431;  effect  of  accident  to^ 
460 
Hare,  Dr.,  on  Spiritualism,  806 
Hartley,  Dr.,  on  mental  automatism, 
viii,  note  /  his  class  of  secondarily 
automatic  movements,  16  note^  74 
Hayden,  Mrs.,  her  spirit-rappings  307, 

308 
Haydn,  his   volitional   cultars^   275, 

276-279 
Hearing,    remarkable   scuteness    c^ 
153:    discriminative    power    ol, 
137 
Heart,  beating  of,  16,  82 
Heriditary  Trantmisiion  in  animals, 
90,  104;  doctrine  of,  367,  368; 
of  constitutional  taints,  369 ;  of 
results  of  alcoholic  excess,  369, 
370;    of   acquired    peculiarities, 
371-374;    of    mental   aptitudes, 
374,876 
Herodotus,  his  story  of  Scythians,  856 
Hersuhel,  Sir  J.,  his  visual  spectra,  114 
Hibbert,  Dr.,  on  Apparitions,  209 
Hogg,  James^  on  8hepherd*s  dog,  102- 

J  04 
Holland,  Sir  H.,  on  eflccts  of  attention 
on  bodily  oigana,  145 ;  his  tent 
porary  loss  of  memory,  441 ;  oo 
di;ilocition  of  memory,  447 ;  on 
recovery  of  lost  ideas,  521  :  on 
intermediate  states  between  sleep 
and  waking,  578 
Holmes,  O.  W.,  on  unconsciooa 

biation,  620-533.  534,  539 
Holy  Thorn,  miracle  o^  6b6 
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Homicidal  Insanity,  664,  665 

Hook,   Theodore,    hia    improviaaUon, 

494,  49/',  649 
HoopioK-cough,  382 
Hone,    control    of    by    rtdtf,    24; 

habitual  actions  of,  848 
Hottfintota,  viaual  sense  of,  142 
Houdin,  Roheit,  hia  culture  of  acute 

perception,  205,  206  :  hia  second- 
arily-acquired   automatic    move- 

menta,  217 
Howe,  Dr,  on  emotional  excitement 

of  idiot,  325 
Huber,  on  instinct  of  Caterpillar,  61 
U  ume,  Joseph,  hia  common-sense  judg- 
ments, 478 
Humour,  500-502 
Hunter,    John,    hia   caae    ol    reflex 

action,  70 
H  uss.  Dr.,  on  alcoholism,  650     * 
Huxley,  Prof.,    on    corpus  oaUommi, 

110;  on  aensation,  150 
Hydrophobia,  excitement  of  oonTul- 

sion  of,  83,  115 
Byper»mia,  of  nerye-centres^  effects 

of,  381>384,  425,  71U.  711 
Hypersesthesia,  152 ;  hysterical,  153 
//y^/nci/im,    mode  of    induction    of, 

601  ;   state  of.  602  ;  phenomena 

of,  148,  603-608 
Hypochondriacal  tendency,  683 
Hysteria,  convulsion  of,  79.  83 ;  acute- 

ness  of   seusibility  in,  153; 

markable  case  of,  597 
Hysterical  temperament,  332; 

lyaia,  386 

Iaoo,  425 

Ideal,  aspiration  after,  107;  divine, 
428,  701 

Idealization,  artbtic,  260 

Ideoi,  nature  and  formation  of,  220- 
223;  excitement  of,  by  sensa- 
tions, 168-171;  signified  by  Ian- 
guiige.  2 '^3-225;  succession  of, 
249,  250;  automatic,  250-258; 
volitioniU,  251,  263;  production 
of  sensationft  by,  158-164;  pro- 
duction of  movements  by,  279- 
315;  participation  of,  in  emo- 
tions, 316-»18 

Ideatiou,  the  repreeentatire  faculty, 
220 


Ideational  hypenomia,  production  of 
movement  by,  383 

Identity,  personal  (see  Penonal  iden>' 
tity) 

Ideo-motor  aotiona^  124,  125,  279- 
315 

Idiot,  emotional  excitement  of,  825: 
habituid  actions  of,  349,  350; 
early  memory  of,  43 1 

Idols,  mental,  worship  ol^  401;  re- 
ligious, 708 

lUusions,  spectral,  118, 114, 165-1689 
206-209 

Imagination,  nature  of,  487 ;  Con- 
structive, 488;  automatic  basia 
of,  489 ;  volitional  direction  of, 
4K8-492 ;  action  of,  in  improvisa- 
tion, 492-496 ;  in  fancy,  497  ;  in 
wit,  498;  in  humour,  500-502; 
Creative.  503 ;  action  of,  in  dis- 
covery and  invention.  504-508; 
in  art,  508-511 ;  volitional  action 
in,  511-512;  culture  of,  513, 
514 

Imago,  its  relation  to  Larva,  68,  59. 

Imitation,  morbid  tendency  to,  314, 
315,  6:>4.  655,  66H,  667 

Improvisation.  492-496 

Impulsive  Insanity,  664-666 

Indei>endent  thinkers,  tendendea  o^ 
40.^.  406 

Induction,  nature  of,  256 

Infants,  nursery  training  of,  858,  854 

Ingenuity,  nature  of,  503,  504 

Injuries,  impairment  of  memory  by, 
443-448 

Insanity,  657;  deficient  volitional 
control  in,  658 ;  connection  of, 
with  physical  states.  658-660; 
mania,  660,  661 ;  intellectual  in- 
sanity, 661,  662;  moral  insanity, 
663 ;  monomania,  664  ;  impulsive 
insanity,  664-667 ;  delusions  of, 
6rt7-672 ;  genesis  of,  t»72-674  ; 
influence  of  self -control  on,  67-^"* 
675 ;  tem)X)rary,  323,  651 :  emo- 
tional excitement  in,  325  ;  change 
of  identity  in,  563;  its  relation 
to  intoxication,  644,  (J51,  b52 

Insight  of  women,  4 1 7.  48*) 

lubtinot,  cuntroMted  with  Intelligence^ 
57.  100,  101  ;  unprogreasive  chi^ 
racter  of,  106, 1U7 
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InstinotiTe  Actions,    48 ;    oompound 

reflex  nature  of,  66;  of  Insects, 

57-61;     of    Birds,    79-81;     of 

Beaver,  92,  93 

lostinetlve  Feelings,  209-218 

Instinctive  Movements  in  Man,  213- 

219 
Intellectual  Operations,  (see  Faculties) 
Intelligence,  oontrasted  with  Instinct, 
101,   102;    of  birds,  85-90;   of 
dogs,  102-104;   proportioned  to 
development  of  Cerebrum,  64 ;  in 
Man,  95-98 
Internal  Senses,  nerves  of,  99, 1 11 
Intemuncial     function     of    nervooo 

system,  44 
Intoxication,  state  of,   636;   by  hn* 
ohisoh, '35-644;  by  opium,  644- 
648;  by  alcohol,  649-653 ;  affinity 
of,  to   Insanity,  644,   651,    652; 
(see  Ddfrmm) 
Intuitions,  primary,   226 ;   origin  of, 
227-230;     numerical,    231-235; 
musi&il,  235-241  ;  secondary,  486 
Intuitive  Perceptions,  184,  185 
Irrationality  of  Instinct^  in  Bees,  60 ; 

in  Beaver.  92,  93 
Invention,  5(i7,  508,534-538 
involuntary  Movements,  879 ;  (see  Ath 

tovMUie  and  flefiex  Miction) 
Involuntary  Muscles,  379 

Jackdaws,  nest  of,  86 
Jelly-specks,  41-44 
Jesse,  Mr.,  on  nest  of  jackdaws,  86 
Judgment^  2H2 ;  immediate,  aqtion  of 
in  perception,  197,  198,  202  ;  its 
exercise  in  common  sense,  471, 
472,    476,    477,   481;     by    un- 
conscious  cerebration,  531-533 
Justice,  formation  of  idea  of,  357-359 
Juvenile  lieformation,  9,  10,  423,  426 

Kkflrb,  ingenuity  of,  504;4awe  of, 

692 
Key,  loss  of,  in  bank,  523 
Ring's  Evil,  touching  for,  686 
Kitto,  Dr.,  case  of,  216;  children  of, 

264 
Knight,  Mr.  T.  A.,  on  hereditary  trans- 
mission, 104 

Lamb,  Charles,  269,  iM>0 


Lancelet,  nervous  system  of,  65 

Language,  the  expression  3f  ideas, 
223-225 

Languages,  memory  of,  440 ;  forgotten 
and  recovered,  437,  438  ; 

Larva,  relation  of  to  Imago,  58,  59 ; 
nervous  system  of,  52 

Lateau,  Louise,  stigmatiaation  of,  689* 
690 

Latent  Mental  modification,  514|  517 

Law,  government  by,  706 

Laws  of  Association,  251-259 

Laws  of  Nature,  692-696 

Laycock,  Dr.,  on  reflex  action  of  the 
brain,  1 05 ;  on  unconscious  osre- 
bration,  516;  on  aconite,  643,  644 

Learning  by  heart,  344 

Lecky,  Mr.,  on  toleration,  542;  on 
return  of  early  states  of  feeling, 
548 

LeibnitK,  on  unconscious  mentalaction, 
514,618,519 

Lewes,  Mr.  G.  U.,  on  spirit-rapping, 
307 

Leyden,  Dr ,  his  power  of  memory,  451 

Lind,  Jenny,  imitation  of,  by  factory 
girl,  607 

Lip-reading,  204 

Listening,  act  of,  137,  382 

Locomotion,  movements  of,  17—19 

Loss  of  memory,  case  of  complete, 
460-465;  partial,  442-448 

Love,  early  influence  of,  360-362; 
action  of  principle  of,  417  ;  un- 
conscious growth  of,  540 

Lyell,  Sir  C,  on  adaptiveness  of  grey- 
hounds, 338 

Maoqreoor,  Mr.,  his  instance  of  uaoon- 
scious  cerebration,  521 

Madden,  Dr.,  on  Butter's  Magneto- 
meter, 286 

Magnetism,  Animal  (see  Mttmerum) 

Magnetometer,  Butter's,  286,  288 

Magnvts,  sensations  attributed  tOk 
159-lt)4 

Maintenance,  nutritive,  339,  340;  uf 
nervous  system,  345,^46 

Malaise,  sense  of,  173 

Mammalia,  brain  of,  91-100 

Man,  Br.iin  of,  94-100;  PbyohiesI 
peculiarities  o^  IO0-IO8 

Mania,  660,  661 
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Manning,  Archbishop,  relnTed  to,  5,C, 

186.833 
Mansfield,  Lord,  his  advice,  482 
MautiB,  reflex  actions  of,  54.  55 
Martiueau,  Miss  U.,  her  philosophy,  4 ; 
her  aoeoimt  of  an  idiot,  349,  350, 
431 
llartinean.  Rev.  J.,  his  character  of 
Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  368,  359 ;  on 
oonscienoe,  24  4 ;   on  relation  of 
Science  to  Religion.  691,  708 
Mask,  conversion  of  relief  of,  195, 196 
Materialistic  hypothesis,  2-7 
Mathematics,  226,  227  ;  basis  of,  408, 
409;  nature  of  reasoning  in,  479, 
480  ;  imagination  in,  507 
Matter,  its  relations  to  Force,  11 
Mayer,  Dr.,  on  conservation  of  energy, 

230 
Mayo,    Mr.   H.,  on    maintenance    of 
equilibrium,  215  ;  on  movements 
of  suspended   bodies,  284,   285 ; 
on  divining-rod,  290 
Medallion-engraviugB,  monocular  view 

of,  193 
Medulla  Oblongata,  68,  78,  119 
MeduUary  substance  of  cei-ebrum,  94 
Mtmury,   nature  of,  409 ;   automatic 
character  of,  465,  466 ;  instances 
of  early,  430,  431 ;  reproduction 
of  sensations  by,  432,  433:  repro* 
duction  of  ideas  by,  433,  434  ;  re- 
cord left  by  impressions,  434-436 ; 
physical  traces  of,  436-489  ;  con- 
ditions of,  439-441 ;  impairment 
of,  in  old  age,  442  ;  by  disease  and 
injury,    443-448;       aasimilating 
action  in,  449;  time  required  for 
recording  process,  450;  different 
kinds  of,  450-453 ;  nob  everything 
recorded,    454 ;    recognition    re- 
quired,    4.^4-456 ;     fallacies    of, 
456-458;    double  consciousness, 
459;  complete  loss  of,  460-465; 
culture  of,  469,  470;  (see  Recol- 
lection) 
Mental  action,  dependence  of,  on  Phy- 
sical antecedents,  12,  13,  40,  382 
Mental    aptitudes,    hereditary   tmns- 

mission  of,  374,  375 
Mesmeric  Force,  supposed,  618-628 
yeameristn,  311;  dillerent    phases  of 
belief  in,  6u9-U  1 G ;  phenomena  of, 


elucidated  by  those  of  hypnotisn\ 
616 — iil6  ;  mfluence  of  expect- 
ancy in.  618-623;  no  special 
rapp'irt,  023-625 ;  tendency  to 
Belf-<lecei)tion  in,  626;  relative 
credibility  of  asserted  phenomena 
of,  6.'6-635 

Metallic  Ti-actors,  686 

Mewing  Epidemic  of  nuns,  815 

Milk,  induction  of  renewed  flow  of, 
609 ;  influence  of  l^motions  on, 
67rt-681 

Mill,  Mr.  J.  S.,  referred  to,  181,  519, 
529,  692;  letter  from,  486 

Mind  and  Body,  genend  relations  of, 
1-15,  26-28 

Mind,  automatic  activity  of,  25-28 ; 
(see  A  ulomatic  adion  of  Mind) 

Mollusks,  simple  nervous  system  of, 
45-47  ;  higher  forms  of,  49,  50 

Mongols,  visual  sense  o^  148 

Monocular  vision,  192-1 97 

Monomania,  664;  delusione  of,  667- 
674 

Moon,  stereoscopic  photographs  of, 
198 

Moore,  Mr.  G.  H.,  od  going  to  sleep, 
572 

Moral  Insanity.  828,  66ft 

Moral  Sense,  elementary  form  of,  212; 
nature  of,  24-i-245 ;  its  suspen- 
sion in  dreams,  586 

Moreau,  M.,  on  hachisch,  685-644 

Morell.  Dr.  J.  D.,  on  perception,  176, 
177;  on  Aesthetic  sense,  210;  on 
ideas,  220  note;  on  education  of 
will,  424 

Morgan,  Jemmy,  ease  of,  180,  181 

Motives,  ditrerent  classes  of,  414-418; 
relation  of,  to  will,  418-423 

Motor  nerve-Bbres,  87,  88,  62,  68 

Mozart,  intuitive  gifts  of,  L'36-241; 
automatic  action  of,  271-275; 
his  improvisation,  496 

Muooular  Power,  influence  of  emo- 
tion on.  827,  328 ;  in  hypnotism, 
606 

Muscular  Sense,  88,  84;  guidance 
afforded  by,  214,  215 ;  exaltation 
of  in  somnambulism,  143 

Muscular  Suggestion  in  hypnotism, 605 

Music,  science  of,  285 ;  laas  ol  memorf 
for,  443 
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Muflical  Intuition,  S86-24t 
Muiioal  Performance,  automatic  nature 
of,     217;    hereditary    apti- 
tude for,  873 
iTytha,  origin  of,  458,  459 
Mjrth-making,  in  dreama,    585,   586, 
590 ;  in  mesmeriam  and  spiritual* 
'     1,  ^80,  634 


K  ASKTpi'B  steam-hammer,  508 

Nature,  Laws  of,  4^92-696 

Order  of,  692,  697,  708-708 
Uniformity  of,  226,  241,  705 
Unity  of,  696 
Will  in,  708-708 

Nausea^  reproduction  of,  482 

Navy,  reduction  of  spirit-allorwaiice  In, 
649,  650 

Kerre-cella,  88,  85,  86 

Kerve-fibrea,  atnicture  of,  38-88 

Nerve-force,  production  of,  18,  14, 
880;  dependence  of,  on  blood- 
supply,  380-385;  discharge  of, 
881-:584,  710-712 

Nerve-trunks,  82,  88 

Nervine  Stimulants,  habituation  of 
system  to,  154,  173,  658 

Nervous  circle,  46 

Ifervota  System^  simplest  form  of,  82, 
83 ;  elementary  structure  of,  8^ 
38;  in  Ascidian,  45-47 ;  of  higher 
Moll  asks.  49,  5o;  of  Articulata, 
51-53;  of  Insects,  52-54;  of 
Yertebrata,  61-64;  of  Fishes,  65, 
66  :  of  Reptiles,  66-69  ;  of  Birds, 
79-82;  of  Mammals,  91-100; 
general  relations  of  parts  of, 
118-125;  habituation  of,  to  ner- 
vine stimuLints,  lo4,  173;  its 
growth  to  its  mode  of  exercise, 
75,  76;  to  particular  modes  of 
feeling.  154,  155,  173;  to  ao- 
quired  perceptions,  181, 182,  204 ; 
to  secondarily-automatic  move- 
ments, 21:^-218;  to  modes  of 
thought,  228.  229;  its  recon- 
structive activity,  341-344; 
greatest  during  gn^wth,  344  ;  its 
subsequent  maintenance,  345, 
34U;  its  decline.  ;'^4<>,  Ail  (see 
Cci-dynintj  CerebeflumfSfdnedCordf 
SympatluUc  System) 

Newman^  Francis,  on  the  Soul,  107 


Newton,  Sir  I.,  his  ocular  spfHrtra, 
166 ;  his  formula  for  solution  ol 
equations,  235;  his  geniui^  604- 
507 

Nicolai,  oase  of,  167 

Niebuhr,  his  reproduction  of  vimial 
sensations,  1 1 2 

Noble,  Dr.,  on  emotional  sensibility, 
175;  on  fallacies  of  memory,  457, 
458 ;  his  mesmeric  experiments, 
619-622 

Nomadic  habits,  persistence  o(  364^ 
865 

NomoB,  inflnenoe  of,  862,  863,  408, 
405 

Numerical  Intuition,  280-235 

Nuns,  mewing  and  biting  of,  316 

Nutrition,  general  laws  of,  337-840; 
affection  o^  by  nervine  stimu- 
lants, 154,  178;  by  emotion^ 
678-681 

Obbah  practices,  683 
Objective  Truth,  410,  411 
Obligation,  habitual  sense  of,  356 
Odyle,  sensations  attributed  to,   169, 
1 60 ;    movemeuts  attributed  to, 
284,  285 
Odylic  force,  Mr.  Braid  on,  548-550 
Old  Age,  impairment  of  Memoiy  in, 

442 
Order,  formation   of  habit  o^  353- 

356 
Order  of  Nature,  69J2,  697,  703-708. 
Organic  Functions,  influence  of  emo- 
tions on,  676-6S2;  influence  of 
expectancy    on,    608-610,    682- 
688 ;  of  religious  impressions  on, 
688-700 
Organic  Life,  apparatus  of,  30,  31 
Oxygenated  Blood,  need  of,  for  Mental 
acUvity,  40 

Paobt,   Sir  J.,  on   formative  action, 

340;  on  unconscious  chronometry, 

348 
Pain,  feelings  of ,  1 7 1  -1 73 ;  distraotioB 

of  attention  from,  138-140 
Palmer,  Mr.,  on  parrots,  89,  90 
F'antheism,  701,  702 
Papilla  of  Touch,  36 
Paralysis  of  lower  limbs,  reflex  n>ov» 

ments  in,  70-72 
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fe'feralyBis  of  wiU,  385,  647 ;  hysterical, 

886 
Parrota,  their  intelligeDce,  89,  90 
Paternal  Character  of  God,  707 
Perceptio»t     elementary,    nature    of, 
176, 177  ;  formation  of,  l78, 179  ; 
acquirement  of,  180-182;  atten- 
tion required  for,  183,   184;  of 
direction,  185,  186;  of  singleness 
of    obieot^    186-187;     of    form, 
187-189;  of  relief,    189^199;  of 
distance,  199-201;  of  size,  201- 
2u4;  an  act  of  judgment,    197, 
198,  202 
I^iroeptions,  first,  of    children,   176, 
177;  instinctive,   179;  acquired, 
180-182;  false,  206-209 
Perkins's  Metallic  Tractors,  686 
Personal    Identity,    sense    of,     455; 
change  of,  in  biologized  subjects, 
562,  56;5 ;  in  insanity,  668 
Personality  of  the  Deity,   701,  702 
Perspective,  rules  of,  2'i2 
Peruvian  Indians,  scent  of.  141 
PhoRplienes,  Dr.  SeiTO  on,  186 
Photographs,  monocular  view  of,  198 
Physical     Causation    of    Mental    ac- 
tion, 12,  18,  40,382 
Physical   manifestations,  reputed,  of 
Mesmerism  and  Spirituadism,  631, 
6^2 
Picturesque,  sense  of,  513,  514 
Pigeon,  actions  of,  without  Cerebrum^ 

81 
Plancbette-writing,  302-805 
Pleasure,  feelings  of,   171-173;  their 

share  in  Emotions,  316-819 
Poet^   imagination  of,  488-492,   509- 

512  ;  reverie  of,  544,  545 

Power,  notion  of,  in  causation,  698, 

694;   unity  o^  in  Nature^  696, 

697 

PreoonsciouB  activity  of  the  Soul.  352, 

353 ;  (see  Uneonadous  Cet*d)r<Uvm) 

Preponderance  of  evidence,  377  noUf 

395 ;  of  motives,  377,  418-424 
rrimiiry  Beliefs,  226 ;  origin  of,  227- 

'^30 
PHnciplee  of  Action,  418-425 
Progress,  of  common  sense  483-485; 
of  imagination,  513,   514 ;    (see 
l<ace) 
Progressive  nature  of  Truth,  409,  411 


Protoplasm,  41-46 

Pseudopodia  of  Uhizopoda,  86,  41,  49. 

Pseudoscope,  19^,  199 

Prudential  motives,  415,  416 

QuATBRNTOKS,  invention  of,  637 
Queen-bees,    artificial   production  ol^ 
59,  60 

Rabbit,  brain  of,  91 
Race,  improvement  ot  107,  108;  in 
acuteness  of  sensibility,  141,  142 ; 
-  in  primary  intuitions,  228^230; 
in  numerical  faculty,  230,   1Z\ ; 
m  musical  faculty,  2:^.-1-241  ;  in 
moral  and  religious  ideas.  249;  in 
intellectual    and    moral    nature, 
836;  374,  375  ;  in  common  sense, 
483-486 ;  in  sense  of  beauty,  513, 
514;    (see  Hereditary  Tranamu" 
sion) 
Radclitt'e,  Dr.C.  B.,  264 
Kadinting  fibres  of  Cerebrum,  99 
Kapport,    supposed  mesmeric,    623- 

625 
Kationalibm,  progrera  of,  484 
Reason  (see  IrUelligence) 
Heascming  processes,  260-262 
ItecoUection.   of    sensations,   438 ;  of 

ideas,  4^56-469,  519-523 
Reconstructive   activity    of    nervous 

system,  341-344 
Reoonliug  process^  physical  nature  o^ 

436-452 
Rtfiex  Acti(m  of  Nervous  System,  46 ; 
in  Ascidian,  47 ;  in  Centipede,  53, 
54 ;  in  Mantis,  54,  55 ;  in  Dy tis- 
euB)  55:  of  spinal  cord  in  Frog 
68,  69  ;  in  Man,  70-79  ;  of  sensory 
ganglia,  81-85;  of  cerebrum,  105 
123,  1^4,  180,  279,473,717 
Reformation,  criminal,  860,  4*^8,  426 
Regularity,  formation  of  habit  of,  353- 

356 
Reichenbach.  on  Odyle,  159, 160 
Reid,   Dr.,  on  common    secse^   471 , 

on  dreaming,  590 
Rejuvenescence,  continual,  339 
Relief,  perception  of,  160,  190;  con 
version  of,  by  peeudiiecope.  191; 
notion  of,  giveu  by  flat  picture, 
192-194;  conversion  of,  by  singW 
eye,  194-196 
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Religion,  real  nature    of,   700,   701; 

harmony   of,  with  acience,  703- 

708 
Religioua  Ide&a,  246,  247 
Keligioua  Impreasiona,  their  in6iienc6 

on  bodily  action,  312-315,  68S> 

690 
R  BfHiMentation,  mental,  220, 221 
Rdspirition,  movements  of,  16-19,  78 
Itetina,  atructure  of,  •')6 
Rererie,  state  of,  544-548  (tee  EUetvo* 

Biology) 
Reynolda,  Dr.  J.  R.,  his  case  of  loss  of 

memory,  444 
Reynolds,  Sir  J.,  on  genius,  509 
Rhizopods,  paeudopodia  of,  86, 41, 42 ; 

casings  constructed  by,  42,  43 
] tight,  elementary  notion  of.  243  ;  for- 
mation of  notion  of,  357-359 ;  its 

motive  action,  4  i  5-424 
Rooks,  their  recognition  of  Sunday,  88 
Routine,  slavery  to,  348,  349 
Hush,  Dr.,   his  cast's  of  recovery  of 

forgotten  language,  437.  448 
Rusk  in,  Mr,  on  science  and  poetry, 

506  note 
]i utter,  Mr.,  his  magnetometer,  286, 

288 

Satanic  type,  426 

Scar,  nutritive  maintenance  of,  340, 

845 
Schwann,  white  substance  of,  33,  SH 
Science,  supposed  atheistic  tendency 

of,  6«8-700;    harmony  of,  with 

religion,  703-708 
Soott,  Sir  ^^' alter,  his  mastery  of  pain, 

139 ;  his  spectral  image  of  Byron, 

207;  his  dictation,   281:  his  Inss 

of  memoi-y.  444 ;  his  constructive 

imagination,      490  -  492 ;        his 

humour,  f>0'2 
F^oiirvy,  cured  by  expectancy,  688 
Seal,  convfnsion  «»f  relief  of,  195,  196 
Sea  sick  ne8»,  paralysis  of  will  in,  385; 

induction  of,  by  suggestion.  432 
Secretions,  influence  of  emotions  on, 

677-'581 
Secondarily -automatic  Movements,  16- 

24,    74-76 ;    growth  cf    nervous 

svstem    to,   213-218,    842,   3*43, 

473-475 
Secondary  Intuitions,  486 


Selective  Attention,  1 47 (ae9  AVentitm) 

tei(  contrttl,  acquirement  of,  330— SS6 ; 
intiuence  ui^  in  insanity^  66X 
673-675 

Self -determining  power,  a  fund*- 
mental  fact  of  consciouanese,  5,  6 

Self -direction  of  conduct,  418,  420 

Sensation,  nature  of,  111,  148;  general 
and  special,  149 :  localization  of, 
150:  radiation  of,  150,  151  ;  de- 
pendence of,  on  blood-snpply, 
151 ;  diminution  and  exaltation 
of,  152,  153;  its  dependouse  on 
change  of  state,  154,  155;  depen- 
dence of  ideas  upon,  168-171  ; 
association  of  pain  <xr  pleaisure 
with,  171-178 

Sensations,  production  of,  by  oerehral 
states,  111-116,  l.'»7-lrt.S;  repn>- 
duction  of,  by  memory,  112,  4  >  3, 
4-U-434;  change  o^  in  electro- 
biological  ntate,  :»57-560 

Sensations,  subjective,  155-168 

Sensibility,  emotional,  simple  forma 
of,  173-175 
ezalttxl,  of  hypnotised  sabjecis, 
14^,607 

Sensori-motor  actions,  57,  81-85,124, 
125 

Sensorium,  relation  of,  to  Cerebrum, 
109-1 1 1  :*reproduced  states  of,l  1 3 

SenEory  Ganglia,  81-85,  119,  120 

Sensory  Nerves,  37,  88 

Serre,  Dr.,  on  phosph^nes,  186 

Shaks|>ere,  his  pre-eminent  gnina, 
5U9 :  its  spontaneity,  611;  bis 
humour,  502 

Shark,  brain  of,  66 

Shepherd's  dog,  102-104 

Si<Tn -language,  223 

Similarity,  law  of,  253-258 

Simpson,  Sir  J.,  on  electro-biological 
sleep.  5»I6 

Single  Vision,  conditions  of,  186, 187 

Siee,  esfmation  of,  2(H-i0l 

Sleemnn,  Mrs.,  her  dream,  589,  690 

Steep,  state  of,  568,  569  :  necessity  for, 
57*  > ;  state  of  bmiii-circulatitm  in. 
571— '>7 3  :  conditions  predtspnsiDg 
to,  574-576  ;  interniedi.ite  states, 
577,  57  8 ;  inflaeDce  of  exfiectii- 
tion,  579-580 ;  awakening  from, 
580-583 ;  inductioD  of,  in  eleotio' 
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biological  state,  565,  5^6 ;  dura- 
tion of,   56H ;    awakening  from, 
567  ;  riding  in,  75  ;  reporting  in, 
719 ;     piano-perfomiance   in,  75 
<tee  Dreaming  and  ffppnotitm\ 
Sleep-talking,  591,  559,  597.  598 
Sleep-walking,  215,  591,  596,  008 
Smell,  exaltation  of  lense  of,  141 ;  in 

hypnotic  state,  607 
Sneering,  act  of,  17,  82 
Solidity,  perception  of,  189-201 
Solitary  bees,  instincts  of,  58 
SomnambuUam,  691-601  ;  (see  H}fpm/^ 

HtinS, 
Soal  of  Man.  107 
Southey.  his  volitional  power,  276 
Spalding,   Mr.,     his   experiments    on 

newly-hatched  chicks,  ^0 
Sparrows,  measurement  of  time  by. 


Spectral  lUusioiM,  113,  114,  165-168, 
206-209 

Speech,  act  oi,  20,  21 ;  of  deaf  and 
dumb,  84;  movements  of,  215, 
216 

Spencer,  Mr.  Herbert,  on  origin  of 
Primary  Beliefs,  228 :  on  CTni- 
formity  of  Nature.  692,  69S 

Sirinal  Cord  of  Vertebrata  61,  62;  of 
Pishes,  66;  of  Reptile^,  67,  of 
Birds,  79 :  reflex  actions  of,  68- 
70 :  in  Man,  70-79 ;  its  reunion 
nfter  section,  76,  .842 

Spiritualistic  hypothesis,  7-10 

Spiritual  communications,  29^;  by 
tables,  297-:^01  ;  by  planchette^ 
302-?05;  by  raps,  307-310 

Spiritualism^  diifeient  phases  of  belief 
in,  609-6 1 H ;  phenomena  of,  1 1 5, 
165;  elucidatetl  by  those  of 
Blectro-biology  and  Hypnotism. 
61')-618;  incredible  marvels  of, 
396;  tendency  to  self-deception 
in.  625 ;  relative  credibility  of 
phenomena  oi,  626-635;  (see 
PlanchetU-writinff,  TabU-ialkiug^ 
and  Table- turniMff) 

Steam-engine,  invention  of,  507 

Steam-hammer,  invention  of,  508 

Stereoscope,  189,  19n.  198 

Stewart,  Prof   Du^^ald,  1 

Sti^matization  of  Kcsiatics,  689 

Stork,  intelligence  of,  87,  88 


Stnnning,  nature  of,  89 

Subjective  Sensations,  155-168 

Subjective  Truth.  408-410 

Succession  of  Mental  states,  249-250; 
uniformities  of,  250 ;  inflaenoe  of 
will  on,  250-251 

Sucking,  act  of,  48,  73 

Sugden,  Sir  E.,  his  memory,  449 

Suggestion^  effect  of,  18,  27;  in  direct- 
ing child's  mind.  135;  in  eleo* 
tro-biological  state,  555-557,  564  ; 
.  in  hypnotism,  603-605;  in  in- 
toxication. 641,  644.  646;  in 
delirium,  654,  655 :  in  insanity, 
667,  670,  671  (see  Astodation) 

Snioide,  imitative  tendency  to,  666, 
667 

Sunday,  recognition  of,  by  Birds,  88,  89 

Suspended  bodies,  movements  of,  283>- 
288 

Swallowing;  act  of.  47,  48 

Swearing,  involuntary,  282 

Sylvester,  Prof.,  his  rationale  of  New- 
tun's  formula,  235 ;  on  imagina- 
tion in  mathematics,  507  note 

Sympathetic  i>ysfem,  125-129;  its 
connection  with  the  cerebro- 
spinal, 126 ;  its  v.'xso-motor  action, 
127 ;  its  sensory  endowments, 
128 ;  its  influence  on  nutrition, 
129 

Table-talk iKO,  297  ;  Mr.  Godfrey  on, 
298,  299;  Mr.  (UUsun  on,  299, 
300;  Mr.  Dibdin  on,  3ol.  524, 
525 ;  other  experiences  of,  .S08, 
304,  457;  unconscious  cerebration 
in.  524-526 

Table-turning,  293 ;  Prof.  Faraday  on, 
293,  294  ;  self-deception  in,  '295- 
297.  627  noU 

Tact,  nature  of,  417 

Tears,  secretion  of,  677;  relief  bj, 
326 

Teething,  convulsions  of,  77 

Telegniph,  Electric,  analogy  of,  to 
nervous  system,  37,  3>,  40 

Temperature,  extmordinary  acuteneai 
of  sense  of,  6o7,  623 

Temporary  Insanity,  323,  651 

Tension,  nervous,  3d0-384 

'I  etanus,  78 
\  Terebella,  formatian  of  tuVje  by,  48 
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Thalami  Optici,  92,  90,  121;  functions 
of,  716 

Theology,  its  antagoniBm  to  Science, 
698,  699,  7»8 

Three,  Yanco  same  for,  231 

Tickling,  idea  of,  819 

Time,  measurement  of,  by  animals, 
88,  847,  348;  by  idiot,  3i9;  in 
sleep,  h^^^  583 

Todd,  Dr^  on  delirium,  654 

Toleration,  Mr.  Lecky  on,  542 

Touching  for  the  King's  Evil,  <t86 

Training,  effect  of,  355.  356,  878 

Tricks,  tendency  to,  373 

Truth,  elementary  notion  of,  242; 
search  for,  399,  407-413;  neces- 
sary, 22t>,  408-411;  subjective, 
40s ;  objective,  410;  progresnive 
nature  of  each,  409,  412 

Tubercula  Quadrigemina,  functions 
of,  716 

Tubular  nerve-substance^  36 

Tucker,  Abraham,  on  unconsoious 
cerebration,  531 

Tuke,  Dr.,  his  cases  of  false  percep- 
tion, 207,  208 ;  on  emotional  in- 
fluence, 682;  on  eure  of  warts, 
687 

Turtle,  brain  of,  67 

Tylor,  Mr.  E.,  on  sign  language,  228 ; 
on  Spiritualism,  635 

Type,  acquirement  of,  by  develop- 
ment, 837-339,  842-4)46;  main- 
tenance of,  389-342,  845-347 

VncofoiKiova  Cerebratum,  nature  of, 
515-517 ;  Sir  W.   Hamilton  on, 

618,  527-529;  Mr.  J.  a  Mill  on, 

619,  529;  Miss  Cobbe  on,  619, 
6-^0,  6^6,  627;  Sir  H.  Holland 
on,  621 ;  0.  W.  Holmes  on,  520, 
633,  631,  539 ;  Abr.  Tucker  on, 
681  ;  Sir  B.  Brodie  on,  581 ;  Sir 
J.  Hei-schel  on,  114;  action  of,  in 
recollection,  6 19-5 '23;  in  table- 
talking.  524-5*26;  in  directing 
movements,  526-.'>27;  in  supply- 
ing links  of  suggestion,  .^27-53o ; 
in  arrangement  of  thoughts.  531 ; 
in  formation  of  judgments,  531- 
638;  in  invention,  />34-539;  in 
emotional  states,  539,  540  ;  in 
uuoonscious  influeiioea,  541,  642;  | 


in  recurrence  of  early  states  ci 

feeling,  543 
Unconscious  Chronomecry  (see  Tiwu) 
Uncon^scious  to- ordination  of  eKpeii* 

ences,  475-481 
Unconscious  Influences,  541,  642 
Unconscious  Muscular  action.  283-315 
Uniformity  of  Nature,  7u6 ;  idea  o^ 

22'> :  its  genesis,  241 
Unity  of  Nature,  696 


Van  Swibtbn,  reproduced 
482 

Vaso-motor  nerves,  127,  128  ;  regula- 
tion of  nerve-force  by,  3>80--386 ; 
influence  of,  on  m<^mory,  448; 
on  sleep,  573  ;  on  hysteric  ooma, 
673 

Ventral  Cord  of  Articulata,  52-61 

Vertebrated  aninuds^  Nervous  sjilwa 
of,  61-64 

Visual  fUsciimination,  142 

Vocali&ition,  act  of,  20,  21,  215,  216 

Volitional  Action*^  distinguished  from 
volunt:u*y,  16-24,  384  ;  frura 
automatic,  16-2U,  378-380;  phy- 
sical conditions  of,  880-386,  424, 
425;  influence  of  emoUone  on, 
327-330 

Volitional  Control  oyer  suooesaton  otf 
thought,  '^51,  262--264,  27^278, 
8»6-t95;  over  habit,  866,  367; 
over  beliefs,  895-413;  over  con- 
duct, 413-428;  (see  WiU) 

Voluntary  Movements,  distinguished 
from  volitional,  16,  24,  <i»4 

Voluntary  Muscles,  379 

Walking,  act  of,  18-20 
Walking  erect,  218-215,  474 
Wallace,  Mr.  A.  R. ,  referred  to,  627  note 
Waller,  Dr.,  on  regeneration  of  Nerves 

76 
Warts,  charming  of,  687 
Watt,   James,    his  invention   of  the 

steam-engine,  5u7 ;  of  the  gover* 

nor,  507,  508 
Watts,  Dr.  378 
Welch  langiiage,  loss  and  recovery  oi^ 

437,  438 
Well-being,  sense  of,  173 
Weuham,  Mr.,  his   invention  of   the 

binocular  mioroHOope,  538 
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Wheatstone,    Sir    C^    on   binocular 

vision*  189-191,  196,  202-203 
White  nerve-substance,  35 
AVilfuIneoB  of  children.  13i.  135 
'Wilkinson,  Dr.  Garth,  on  hypnotism, 

60a-605 
^^iU,  definition  of,  376,  392;  action 
of,  on  bodily  mechanism.  21-24; 
control  of,  over  muscular  move- 
ment, 123,  281,  377-384,  424, 
425 ;  paralysis  of,  885,  647 ;  con- 
trol of  mental  activity  by,  25-28 ; 
exerted  tiirough  selective  atten- 
tion, 109,  132-136 ;  influence  of, 
on  Buooession  of  thought,  251, 
262-264,  276-278,  386-390 ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  emotions,  830-336 ; 
control  of  habit  by.  366,  867; 
initiating  power  of,  378,  418;  re- 
straining power  of,  378,  384.  420 ; 
directing  power  of,  386-391 ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  beliefs,  395-418 ; 
on  conduct,  413-428 ;  relation  of, 
to  motives,  413-423;  modifying 
power  of,  414,  420;  determining 
power  of,  423-428 ;  education  of, 
423,  424,  427,  428 ;  action  of,  in 
memory,  466-470;  in  common 
sense,  482;  in  constructive  imagi- 


nation, 488-492 ;  in  creative 
imagination,  509-511  ;  suspen- 
sion of,  in  reverie  and  abstrac- 
tion. 544-548;  in  electro-biolo- 
gical state,  55^);  suspension  of.  in 
dreaming,  584;  in  somnambulism, 
591  ;  in  intoxication,  636,  640, 
647,  649-653;  in  insanity,  657, 
658,  673,  674;  (sea  VoUtitmal 
Actions.) 

Will  in  Nature,  703-708 

Willis,  circle  of,  39 

Witchcraft,  delusions  ol^  654,  655; 
decline  of  belief  in,  484  ;  testi- 
mony in,  634 

Wit,  498 

Words,  the  signs  of  idea^  228-225 ; 
unconscious  combination  of,  529 

Wordsworth,  on  imagination  and 
fancy,  497;  on  working  of  genius, 
510,  511 

Worker-bees,  59,  60 

Wren,  intelligenoe  o^  86, 87 

Yawkiko,  excitation  of,  82, 115 

Zbrah  Colburn,  232-285 
Zschokke^   Heinrich,  his  asserted  di* 
vining  power,  683 
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